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CHAPTER  Vn. 

IfUKDUS  NOYUS. 

SoMETDfES  in  Wagner's  musical  dramas  the 
introduction  of  a  few  notes  from  some  leading 
melody  foretells  the  inevitable  catastrophe  toward 
wiiich  the  action  is  moving;  as  when  in  Lohen- 
grin's bridal  chamber  the  well-known  soimd  of  the 
distant  Grail  motive  steals  suddenly  upon  the  ear, 
and  the  heart  of  the  rapt  listener  is  smitten  with 
a  sense  of  impending  doom.  So  in  the  drama  of 
maritime  discovery,  as  glimpses  of  new  worlds  were 
beginning  to  reward  the  enterprising  crowns  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  for  a  moment  there  came  from 
the  north  a  few  brief  notes  fraught  with  ominous 
portent.  The  power  for  whom  destiny  had  reserved 
the  world  empire  of  which  these  southern  nations 
—  so  noble  in  aim,  so  mistaken  in  policy  —  were 
dreaming  stretched  forth  her  hand,  in  quiet  disre- 
gard of  papal  bulls,  and  laid  it  upon  the  western 
shore  of  the  ocean.  It  was  only  for  a  moment, 
and  long  years  were  to  pass  before  the  conse- 
quences  were  developed.  But  in  truth  the  first 
iateful  note    that  heralded   the  coming  English 
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supremacy  was  sounded  when  John  Cabot's  tiny 
craft  sailed  out  from  the  Bristol  channel  on  a 
bright  May  morning  of  1497. 

The  story  of  the  Cabots  can  be  briefly  told. 
Less  is  known  about  them  and  their  voyages  than 
one  could  wish.^  John  Cabot,  a  native 
of  Grenoa,  moved  thence  to  Venice, 
where,  after  a  residence  of  fifteen  years,  he  wai 
admitted  to  full  rights  of  citizenship  in  1476. 
He  married  a  Venetian  lady  and  had  three  sons, 
the  second  of  whom,  Sebastian,  was  bom  in  Ven- 
ice some  time  before  March,  1474.  Nothing  is 
known  about  the  life  of  John  Cabot  at  Venice, 
except  that  he  seems  to  have  been  a  merchant  and 
mariner,  and  that  once  in  Arabia,  meeting  a  car- 
avan laden  with  spices,  he  made  particular  in- 
quiries  regarding  the  remote  oounteies  where  snch 
goods  were  obtained.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
he  may  have  reasoned  his  way,  independently  of 
Columbus,  to  the  conclusion  that  those  countries 
might  be  reached  by  sailing  westward; ^  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  About 
1490  Cabot  moved  to  England  with  his  family  and 
made  his  home  in  Bristol,"  and  he  may  have  been 

^  The  best  oritioal  diaonamoii  of  the  snbjeet  is  that  of  IL  Har- 
risM,  Jean  et  SibasHen  Cabot,  Paris,  1882.  Most  of  the  aathot^ 
ooBoliuioiis  seem  to  me  Tery  strongly  supported. 

*  This  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Ghaiks 
Deane :  —  "  Aooeptmg  the  new  views  as  to  *  the  romidness  of  the 
earth,'  as  Golmnbas  had  done,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  put  them 
to  a  praotioal  test"  Winsor,  Narr,  and  Crit  Hist,,  vol.  iiL  p.  1. 
Bat  ii  it  not  strange  to  find  so  learned  a  writer  alluding  to  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  earth's  globular  form  as  "  new  "  in  the  time 
of  Colmnbns  I 

*  M.  d'Ayeao's  suggestion  (BuiUtin  de  la  SacUU  dt  Qiogr^ 
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one  of  tbepenMUis  who  were  OQnyinoed  at  that  time 
lij  the  argmnents  of  Bartholoinew  Colvinbae. 

Bristol  WBB  then  the  principal  seaport  of  Eng- 
luid,  and  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  Icdaad  fiah- 
flriea.^  The  merchants  of  that  town  were 
find  of  maritime  enterprise,  and  their  gwafcici 


fliiqM  had  already  ventored  some  distance 
out  upon  the  Atlantic.  William  of  Worcester  in- 
finis  US  that  in  the  summer  of  1480  the  wealthy 
merchant  John  Jay  and  another  sent  oat  a  couple 
d  ships,  one  of  them  of  eighty  tons  bnrthen,  com- 
manded hy  Thomas  Lloyd,  ^the  most  scientific 
mariner  in  all  England,*'  in  order  to  find  ^the  is* 
knd  of  Brazil  to  the  west  of  Ireland,"  but  after 
sailing  the  sea  for  nine  weeks  without  making  any 
diBcovery  foul  weather  sent  them  back  to  Ireland.^ 
From  a  letter  of  Pedro  de  Ayala,  one  of  the  Span- 
ish embassy  in  London  in  1498,  it  would  appear 

fkUf  Fuii,  1872,  e*  ■^rie,  torn.  ir.  p.  44)  that  Golnmbiis  may  hmye 
eonnlted  with  Cabot  at  Bristol  in  1477  ■eems,  therefore,  quite 
niprooablo. 

1  See  Hunt's  Bristol,  pp.  44, 187 ;  Magnnsson,  Om  de  EngeUkei 
Handdpaa  Island,  Copenhagen,  1883,  p.  147. 

s  "  1480  die  jnllij  naTis  .  .  .  et  Joh[ann]ii  Jay  jnnioris  pon- 

dois  80  dolionun  incepemnt  liagiom  apnd  portnm  Bristollis  de 

Kyngrode  usque  ad  insnlam  de  BrasyUe  in  ooddentali  parte  Hiber- 

tattj  snlcando  maria  per  .  .  .  et  .  .  .  Thlyde  [i.  e.  Th.  Lyde  » 

Uoyd]  eat  magister  soientifions  marinaiins  tooins  Anglim,  et  nooa 

Teoemnt  Bristollin  die  Inne  18  die  septembris,  quod  dicta  naTis 

TslaTeront  maria  per  oiroa  9  menses  neo  invenemnt  insnlam  sed 

p«  iempestas  maris  lereisi  snnt  nsqne  portnm  ...  in  Hibemia 

pro  repoaicione  naris  et  mariniomm."    Itinerarium  WiUelmi  de 

Wpvestre,  MS.  in  library  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge, 

No.  210,  p.  195,  apud  Harrisse,  op.  cU.  p.  44.    See  also  Fox-Boomer 

English  Merchants,  toL  L  p.  105.    Though  the  Latin  says  nine 

"ontAf ,  it  is  erident  that  only  nine  weeks  are  meant  to  be  included 

Wtwsen  "a  day  of  July"  and  the  18lh  day  of  September. 
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that  several  expeditions,  beginning  perhaps  aft 
early  as  1491,  may  have  sailed  from  Bristol,  at  the 
instigation  of  John  Cabot,  in  search  of  the  imagi* 
nary  islands  of  Brazil  and  Antilia.^ 

We  are  told  that  the  news  of  the  first  voyage  of 

Columbus  was  received  by  the  Cabots  and  theif 

English  friends  with  much  admiration. 

newsfrom       To  havc  reached  the  coast  of  China  by 

ColmiLous*  »m»  ^  111  1 

sailing  westward  was  declared  a  wonder- 
ful achievement,  and  it  was  resolved  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1496,  the  Span- 
ish ambassador  Puebla  informed  his  sovereigns  that 
^'a  person  had  come,  like  Columbus,  to  propose  to 
the  king  of  England  an  enterprise  like  that  of  Hie 
Indies."  On  the  28th  of  March  the  sovereigns 
instructed  Puebla  to  warn  Henry  YII.  that  such 
an  enterprise  could  not  be  put  into  execution  by 
him  without  prejudice  to  Spain  and  Portugal.^ 
But  before  this  remonstrance  arrived,  the  king  had 
already  issued  letters  patent,  authorizing  John 
Cabot  and  his  three  sons  ^^to  sail  to  the  east,  west, 
or  north,  with  five  ships  carrying  the  English  flag, 
to  seek  and  discover  all  the  islands,  countries,  re- 
gions, or  provinces  of  pagans  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world."'  The  expedition  must  return  to  the 
port  of  Bristol,  and  the  king  was  to  have  one  fifth 
of  the  profits.     By  implicitly  excluding  southerly 

^  AyalA  to  Ferdimuid  and  laabelU,  July  25,  1498;  Haxxiae, 
p.  829.  The  reader  has  donbtleaa  already  obeenred  these  f  abidooa 
isUnds  on  the  Toscanelli  map ;  see  above,  vol.  i  p.  857. 

s  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa  to  Poebla,  March  28, 1496;  Haniaae, 
p.  815. 

'  '*  Pto  Johanne  Cabot  et  filiis  snis  snper  Terra  Incognita  invea- 
tigaoda,"  Maioh  5, 1406$  Hanine,  p.  313. 
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eoaraes  it  was  probably  intended,  as  £sr  as  possi* 
Ue,  to  aToid  occasions  for  conflict  with  SiMun  or 
Poftngal. 

The  TOyage  seems  to  haye  been  made  with  a 
■ng^  ship,  named  the  Matthew,  or  Matdiews, 
sftor  tlie  evangelist,  or  perhaps  after 
aome  English  patron.^    The  crew  nnm-  ftMbiMd 
Wred  eighteen  men.     Sebastian  Cabot  otSS^jaw 
msjr  quite  probably  have  accompanied 
Ub  Catber.     They  sailed  from  Bristol  early  in 
May,  1497,'  and  discovered  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  Chinese  coast,  ^  in  the  territory  of  theGrrand 
Cham,''  on  the  24th  of  June.     By  die  end  of  July 
tbey  had  returned  to  Bristol,  and  on  the  10th  of 
August  we   find  thrifty  Henry  VII.  giving  "to 
hym  that  founde  the  new  isle"  the  munificent 

1  Barrett,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Bristol,  1789,  p.  172.  A 
eoDtemporary  MS.,  preserred  in  the  Britiiib  MuBenm,  says  that 
besides  the  flagship  equipped  by  the  king  there  were  three  or 
four  othexB,  apparently  equipped  by  private  enterprise :  —  **In  anno 
13  Uenr.  VTL  This  yere  the  Kyng  at  the  besy  request  and  sup- 
pKeacion  of  a  Straunger  Tenisian,  which  [i.  e.  who]  by  a  Coeart 
[l  e.  chart]  made  hymself  expert  in  knowyng  of  the  world  caused 
the  Kynge  to  manne  a  ship  w^  yytaill  and  other  neoessairies  for  to 
ndie  an  Hand  wherein  the  said  Straunger  surmysed  to  be  grete 
Qommodities :  w*  which  ship  by  the  Kyng^  grace  so  Rygg^d  went 
3  or  4  moo  onto  of  Bristowe,  the  said  Straunger  beyng  Ck>nditor 
of  dM  saide  Flete,  wheryn  dyuers  merohauntes  as  well  of  London 
as  Bfistow  aventured  goodes  and  sleight  merchaundises,  which  de- 
parted from  the  West  Cuntrey  in  the  begynnyng  of  Somer,  but  to 
this  present  moneth  came  nevir  Knowlege  of  their  ezployt.'*  See 
Harriase,  p.  316.  On  page  50  M.  Harrisse  seems  disposed  to  adopt 
this  statement,  but  its  authority  is  fatally  impaired  by  the  last 
•mtcnce,  which  shows  that  already  the  writer  had  mixed  up  the 
fint  Toyage  with  the  second,  as  was  afterwards  commonly  done. 

*  The  date  is  often  incorrectly  g^ven  as  14M,  owing  to  an  old 
misreading  of  M.  oocc.  zcuu  instead  of  x.  cwoa  zovu. 
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largess  of  <£10  with  which  to  celebrate  the  achieve- 
ment.^ 

The  news  in  England  seems  to  have  taken  the 
form  that  Cabot  had  discovered  the  isles  of  Brazil 
and  the  Seven  Cities,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ghreat  Elian.  A  Venetian  gentleman,  Lorenzo 
Pasqnaligo,  writing  from  London  August  23, 1497, 
says  that  ^^  honours  are  heaped  upon  Cabot,  he  is 
called  Grand  Admiral,  he  is  dressed  in  silk,  and 
the  English  run  after  him  like  madmen."^  It 
seemed  to  Cabot  that  by  returning  to  the  point 
John  Oftbot  where  he  had  found  land,  and  then  pro- 
ShMtimgff  ceeding  somewhat  to  the  southward,  he 
^^i^  ^      could  find  the  wealthy  island  of  Cipango, 

April,  1488.        g^^   ^g  ^jj^g  ^^  ^Q  jj^^  jjgjjj,   ^jjj^^   j^jjy 

dread  of  collision  with  Spain  prevailed  upon  the 
king  to  discountenance  such  an  undertaking.  A 
second  expedition,  consisting  of  five  or  six  ships, 
sailed  from  Bristol  in  April,  1498,  and  explored  a 
part  of  the  coast  of  North  America.  Li  a  despatch 
dated  July  25,  Ayala  told  his  sovereigns  that  its 
return  was  expected  in  September.  One  of  the 
vessels,  much  damaged  by  stress  of  weather,  took 
refuge  in  an  Irish  port.  When  the  others  returned 
we  do  not  know,  nor  do  we  hear  anything  more 
of  John  Cabot.  It  is  probable  that  he  s^ed  as 
commander  of  the  expedition,  and  it  has  been 

^  Hanine,  pp.  61,  69.  '*  Fan  bona  oera,**  sayi  Pasqnaligo ; 
''poor  B'amoser,"  says  Hairiase,  or,  as  one  might  put  it,  *^  to  go 
om  a  tpree."  It  must  be  remembered  that  £10  then  was  equiva- 
lent to  at  least  £100  of  to-day.  The  king  also  g^ninted  to  Cabot 
a  yearly  pension  of  £20,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  Bria- 
tdl  custom-house. 

*  The  latter  is  giTen  in  Harrisse,  p.  322. 
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supposed  that  lie  may  have  died  upon  the  voyage, 
leaving  the  command  to  his  son  Sebastian.  It  has 
further  been  supposed,  on  extremely  slight  evi- 
dence, that  Sebastian  may  have  conducted  a  third 
voyage  in  1501  or  1508. 

Sebastian  Cabot  married  a  Spanish  lady,  and 
seems  to  have  gone  to  Spain  soon  after  the  death 
<rf  Henry  Vll.^  He  entered  the  service 
of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  October  20,  ofSebMtiui 
1512.  In  1518  Charles  V.  appointed  ^"^ 
him  Pilot  Major  of  Spain;  we  shall  presently  find 
him  at  the  congress  of  Badajoz  in  1524;  from  1526 
to  1530  he  was  engaged  in  a  disastrous  expedition 
to  the  river  La  Plata,  and  on  his  return  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  because  of  complaints  urged 
against  him  by  his  mutinous  crews.  The  Coimcil 
of  the  Indies  condemned  him  to  two  years  of  exile 
at  Oran  in  Africa,^  but  the  emperor  seems  to  have 
remitted  the  sentence  as  unjust,  and  presently  he 
returned  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Pilot 
Major.  In  1648  he  left  the  service  of  Spain  and 
went  back  to  England,  where  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  a  company  of  merchants,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  northeast  passage 
to  China.^  This  enterprise  opened  a  trade  between 
England  and  Russia  by  way  of  the  White  Sea; 
and  in  1656  the  Muscovy  Company  received  its 
charter,  and  Sebastian  Cabot  was  appointed  its 
governor.  He  seems  to  have  died  in  London  in 
1567,  or  soon  afterwards. 

'  Peter  Martyr,  dec.  iiL  lib.  vi.  fol.  55. 

*  Navarrete,  Biblioteca  maritima,  torn.  ii.  p.  699. 

•  Winsor,  Narr.  and  Crit.  Uist.y  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 
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The  life  of  the  younger  Cabot  thus  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  period  during  which  EuropeanB 
PttrptozitiM  ^®^  gradually  awakening  to  the  as- 
S^dliSl^S.  tounding  fact  that  the  western  coasts 
m^^S^  of  the  Atlantic  were  not  the  coasts  oi 
Uen^m^  Asia,  but  of  a  new  continent,  the  exisi- 
^'°^*  ence  of  which  had  never  been  suspected 

by  any  human  being,  except  in  the  unheeded  goem 
of  Strabo  cited  in  a  previous  chapter.^  The  sixty 
years  following  1497  saw  new  geographical  &ot8 
accumulate  much  faster  than  geographical  theoiy 
could  interpret  them,  as  the  series  of  old  maps 
reproduced  in  the  present  volume  will  abundanify 
show.  By  the  end  of  that  time  the  revolution  ib 
knowledge  had  become  so  tremendous,  and  men 
were  carried  so  far  away  from  the  old  point  ot 
view,  that  their  minds  grew  confused  as  to  the 
earlier  stages  by  which  the  change  had  been 
effected.  Hence  the  views  and  purposes  ascribed 
to  the  Cabots  by  writers  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  have  served  only  to  perplex 
the  subject  in  the  minds  of  later  historians.  In 
Bamusio's  collection  of  voyages  an  anonymous 
writer  puts  into  the  mouth  ot  Sebastian  Cabot 
more  or  less  autobiographical  narrative,  in  whidi 
there  are  almost  as  many  blunders  as  lines.  In 
this  narrative  the  death  of  John  Cabot  is  placed 
before  1496,  and  Sebastian  is  said  to  have  oon* 
ducted  the  first  voyage  in  that  year.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  until  quite  recently  the  discovery  of 

^  See  abore,  toL  L  p.  370. 

^  Ramiuio,  RacooUa  di  Navigationi  t  Viaggi,  Veniee)  1660^ 
torn.  L 
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the  continent  of  North  America  was  attributed  to 
ttie  BOD,  while  the  father  was  wellnigh  forgotten. 
It  ia  to  Ramuaio's  narrator,  moreover,  that  we 
the  ritlicnloua  statement  —  repeated  by  almost 

BIT  historian  from  that  day  to  this  —  that  the 
pnrpose  of  the  voyage  of  1498  was  the  discovery 
ef  a  "northwest  passage"  to  the  coast  of  Asia! 
As  I  shall  hereafter  show,  the  idea  of  a  northwest 
faasage  through  or  around  what  we  call  America 
to  the  coa^t  of  Asia  did  not  spring  up  in  men's 
nundd  until  after  1522,  and  it  was  one  of  the  con- 
Rqnences  of  the  voyage  of  Magellan.^  There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  Sebastian  Cabot  in 
1498  BiMpected  that  the  coast  before  him  was  any- 
tiung  but  that  of  Asia,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
be  contributed  anything  toward  the  discovery  of 
the  ^t  that  the  newly  found  lands  were  part  of  a 
new  continent,  though  he  lived  long  enough  to  be- 
come familiar  with  that  fact,  as  gradually  revealed 
ihrough  the  voyages  of  other  navigators. 

The  alight  contemporary  mention,  which  is  all 
that  we  have  of  the  voy^es  of  the  Cabots  in  1497 
■od  1498,  does  not  enable  us  to  deter-  wiiMp«toi 
mine  with  precision  the  parts  of  the  ^^^J^ 
North  American  coast  that  were  vis-  c»i»i"irft» 
ited.  We  know  that  a  chart  of  the  first  voyage 
ira«  made,  for  both  the  Spanish  envoys,  Puebla 
and  Ayala,  writing  between  August  24,  1497,  and 
July  25,  1498,  mentioned  having  seen  such  a 
chart,  and  from  an  inspection  of  it  they  concluded 
that  the  diiitaucfi  run  did  not  exceed  400  leagues. 
Hie  Venetiaii  merchant,  Fasqualigo,  gave  the  dis- 
iSMb*low,pp.4S7-tfa 
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tanoe  more  oorrecdy  as  700  leagaes,  and  added 
that  Cabot  followed  the  coast  of  tbe  ^territoiy  oi 
the  Grrand  Khan ''  for  300  leagues,  and  in  retain* 
ing  saw  two  islands  to  starboard.  An  early  tra- 
dition  fixed  upon  the  coast  of  Labrador  as  Ihe  \ 
r^on  first  visited,  and  until  lately  this  has  been 
the  prevailing  opinion.  ] 

The  chart  seen  by  the  Spanish  ministers  in  Lon-  ^ 
don  is  unfortunately  lost.  But  a  map  engraved  in  t 
MspofiSM,  Oennany  or  Flanders  in  1544  or  later,  \ 
^SS^"^  and  said  to  be  after  a  drawing  by  Sebas- ^ 
^'^^^  tian  Cabot,^  has  at  the  north  of  what  J 

we  call  the  island  of  Cape  Breton   the    l^end   ^ 
^^ prima  tierra  vista^^^  i.  e.  ^^ first  land  seen; "  and   \ 
in  this  connection  there  is  a  marginal  inscription, 
Spanish  and  Latin,  saying:  —  ^'This  country  was 
discovered  by  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  and  Se- 
bartian  Cabot,  his  son,  in  the  year  of  our  Sayiour  ' 
Jesus  Christ  M.  cccc.  xcini  ^  on  the  24th  of  June 
in  the  morning,  which  country  they  caUed  prima 
tierra  vista^  and  a  large  island  near  by  they  named 
St.  John  because  they  discovered  it  on  the  same 
day."     Starting  from  this  information  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  navigators,   passing  this    St. 
John,  which  we  call  Prince  Edward  island,  coasted 
aroimd  the  g^  of  St.  Lawrence  and  passed  out 
through  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle.     The  two  islands 

^  It  was  diaoorered  in  1843  in  the  honse  of  a  oleis^yman  in  BaTa- 
ria,  and  is  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  There  is  a  bean- 
tifnl  facsimile  of  it  in  colours  in  Harrisse^s  Jean  et  S^bastien  Cabct^ 
and  it  is  described  by  M.  d'AvezaCf  Bulletin  de  la  SociHi  de  Gith 
fpraphie,  1857,  4«  s^rie,  torn.  xiv.  pp.  268-270. 

*  This  date  is  wnmg.  The  first  two  letters  after  xo  should  be 
joined  ti^ther  at  the  bottom,  making  a  v. 
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seen  on  the  starboard  would  then  be  points  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  Pasqualigo's  300  leagues  of  coasting 
would  thus  be  accounted  for.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
Matthew  had  returned  to  Bristol  by  the  first  of 
August,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  so  long  a  route 
could  have  been  traversed  within  five  weeks. 

If  we  coidd  be  sure  that  the  map  of  1544  in  its 
present  shape  and  with  aU  its  legends  emanated 
from  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  was  drawn  with  the 
aid  of  charts  made  at  the  time  of  discovery,  its 
authority  woidd  be  very  high  indeed.  But  there 
are  some  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  have  been 
amended  or  "touched  up"  by  the  engraver,  and  it 
is  evidently  compiled  from  charts  made  later  than 
1536,  for  it  shows  the  results  of  Jacques  Car» 
tier's  explorations  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  statement  as  to  the  first  landfall  is,  moreover, 
in  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  the 
merchant  Robert  Thome,  of  Bristol,  in  of  Robert 
1527,^  and  with  that  of  two  maps  made 
at  Seville  in  1527  and  1529,  according  to  which  the 
"prima  tierra  vista  "  was  somewhere  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  John 
Cabot  was  instructed  to  take  northerly  and  westerly 
courses,  not  southerly,  and  an  important  despatch 
from  Eaimondo  de  Soneino,  in  London,  to  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  dated  December  18,  1497,  de- 
scribes his  course  in  accordance  with  these  instruc- 
tions. It  is  perfectly  definite  and  altogether  prob- 
able. According  to  this  account  Cabot  sailed  from 
Bristol  in  a  small  ship,  manned  by  eighteen  per- 

1  Uakluyt,  PrincipaU  Navigations^  voL  i.  p.  21G. 
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sons,  and  Iiaving  cleared  the  western  shores  of 
Ireland,  turned  northward,  after  a  few 
M  deMribed  days  headed  for  Asia,  and  stood  mainly 
west  till  he  reached  ^' Terra  Firma," 
where  he  planted  the  royal  standard,  and  forthwith 
returned  to  England.^  In  other  words,  he  followed 
the  common  ciistom  in  those  days  of  first  running  to 
a  chosen  parallel,  and  then  following  that  parallel 
to  the  point  of  destination.  Such  a  course  could 
hardly  have  landed  him  anywhere  save  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  Supposing  his  return  Yoyage 
simply  to  have  reversed  this  course,  running  south- 
easterly  to  the  latitude  of  the  English  channel 
and  then  sailing  due  east,  he  may  easily  have 
coasted  800  leagues  with  land  to  starboard  before 
finaUy  bearing  awav  from  Cape  Race.  This  yiew 
is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  on  the  desolate 
coasts  passed  he  saw  no  Indians  or  other  human 
beings.  He  noticed  the  abundance  of  codfish, 
however,  in  the  waters  about  Newfoundland,  and 
declared  that  the  English  would  no  longer  need  to 
go  to  Iceland  for  their  fish.     Our  informant  adds 

^  ''  Com  QUO  piccolo  nayiglio  e  zriii  persone  ae  pose  ala  tortaaM, 
et  partitOBi  da  Bristo  porto  occidentale  de  questo  regno  et  pasBato 
Ibemia  piii  occidentale,  e  poi  alzatoei  verso  il  septentrione,  comeii- 
<n<S  ad  narigare  ale  parte  orientale  [L  e.  toward  eastern  Asia], 
lassandosi  (fra  qualche  giomi)  la  tramontana  ad  mano  drita,  et 
havendo  assai  errato,  infine  capitoe  in  terra  f  erma,  dove  poato  la 
bandera  regia,  et  tolto  la  possessions  per  qnesta  Alteza,  et  preso 
oerti  seg^nalif  se  ne  retomata"  See  Harrisse,  p.  824  The  phiaas 
'*  havendo  assai  errato  "  is  rendered  by  Dr.  Deane  *'  having*  wan- 
dered abont  considerably  "  (Winsor,  Narr,  and  Crit.  Hist,,  iii.  64), 
bnt  in  this  context  it  seems  to  me  rather  to  mean  "  having  wan- 
dered sufficiently  far  [from  Eoropej^"  L  e.  having  gone  far  enongli 
ho  fomid  Terra  Fisma. 
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tat  Hutar  Jolm,  hAag  ferag»-bam  and  poor, 
TCuld  hne  been  set  down  u  a  liwr  had  not  lii 
emr,  irbo  wera  moady  Bristol  mn,  oonfinned 
tfayttfa^ne  and. 

indi  ngavd  to  tfas  ooaati  TUted  in  the  ezpea^ 
tin  of  14S6  oar  aote  oontoi^iMaT'tntborhy  iatke 
RBaikaUaniip  made  in  IfiOO  b^  the  j^ooai 
BiE^aB  paot,  Joan  de  la  Cow,  idio  --k"^ 
U  Miled  with  CoIomhiB  on  his  flnt  and  aMtnd 
npgea.  Solar  aa  n  known,  Ada  it  the  easUeat 
wf  m  onrttaiea  made  afaiee  1493,  and  its  inqnr- 
tnea  is  mj  greai*    LaaOuaa  oaHaLa  Cosatiie 

'  A  eopT  of  tin)  vsstvni  sbeat  of  tliii  oelebrated  map,  iketohed 
(poa  ■  ndnead  xsale  aftei  the  oopy  in  Hnmboldt's  fxanm  eri- 
lifM,  fonns  tlw  fimtiapieo*  to  tlie  prasent  Tolnme.  The  original 
•V  fDBBd  aial  idsntiBad  hj  Humboldt  in  the  libruj  of  Buon 
Wilaksoaar  in  18S2,  and  after  the  death  of  the  Utter  it  waa 
kogltt  Aprfl  21,  18&3,  at  an  anotiou  lale  in  Paria,  iat  the  qoem 
it  Siain  agunat  Henr;  Starena,  for  4,030  franca.  It  U  now  to  b« 
«a  at  the  Naral  Mnaeom  in  Madrid.  It  waa  made  b;  La  Coaa 
it  Pnarto  Santa  Haria,  near  Cadix,  at  eome  time  between  Jona 
nd  October,  in  the  year  1600  (aae  Lefpiina,  Juan  dt  la  Cota,  M»- 
M,  I?n,  p.  70).  It  is  snparblj  illiuninatsd  with  eolonn  and 
pU.  Ila  aeale  of  proportiona,  ramarkably  oortset  in  Mnne  plaeea, 
■  agtablj  dafectiTa  in  others.  The  Nevfooiidland  tegion  is  piop- 
■Ij  breaght  near  to  the  papal  meridian  c^  demaroation,  and  what 
n  call  Biasl  ia  mt  b;  it ;  which  may  poanbly  indicate  that  I^ 
CW  bad  baard  tin  newe  of  Cabntl'i  dJaooTBTy,  preaeotl;  to  b* 
wtieiid,  which  reached  Liabon  lata  in  Jane.  The  Aiorea  and 
^^w  Terde  iaUnda  are  mnoh  too  far  weat.  The  Toyagva  i^  whioh 
im  teaaha  ate  diatinetly  indicated  opim  the  map  are  the  first  thraa 
ifColBmbDa,thetwaof  theCabota,thatof  Ojeda  (1498-99),  and 
hrt  of  Kmos  (1499-1500),  and,  aa  we  ehaU  prveenUy  eee,  th* 
B^i  firaa  very  important  and  striking  tealimony  regarding  the 
hM  Toyap  of  Veapaciaa.  The  coast'linea  and  ialanda  marked 
ry  Ia  Coaa  with  iiainea  and  flags  represent  Tffiolta  of  actoal  azplo- 
MioB  as  far  aa  known  to  La  Cosa  or  exhibited  to  him  by  mean* 
t  Aattt  or  log-books.  The  coaat-lines  and  isluids  without 
■ana  repreaout  in  general  hia  unverified  theory  of  the  aituation. 
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of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  disooYering  America 
was  not  such  a  simple  and  instantaneous  affiur  as 
is  often  tacitly  assumed. 

The  second  voyage  of  the  Cabots  was  regarded 
in  England  as  a  failure,  for  the  same  reason  that 
Wbytbec*.  the  later  voyages  of  Columbus  were  re* 
^^M^i-  garded  with  diminishing  interest  in 
lowed  up.  Spain,  because  there  was  much  outlay 
and  little  profit.  Whatever  there  was  to  be  found 
on  these  tantalizing  coasts,  it  surely  was  not 
golden  Cathay.  The  inhospitable  shores  of  Lab- 
rador offered  much  less  that  was  enticing  than  the 
balmy  valleys  of  Hispaniola.  Furs  do  not  seem 
as  yet  to  have  attracted  attention,  and  although 
the  unrivalled  fisheries  were  duly  observed  and  re- 
ported, it  was  some  time  before  the  Bristol  mer- 
chants availed  themselves  of  this  information,  for 
they  considered  the  Iceland  fisheries  saf  er.^  There 
was  thus  little  to  encourage  the  Cautious  Henry 
Vil.  in  further  exploration.  In  1505  he  made  a 
contract  with  some  sailors  from  the  Azores  for  a 
voyage  to  ^Hhe  New-found-land,"  and  one  item  of 
the  result  may  be  read  in  an  account-book  of  the 
treasury:  —  "To  Portyngales  that  brought  popyn- 
gais  and  catts  of  the  mountaigne  with  other  Stuf 

to  the  Kinges  grace,  51."^  In  the 
j^o^t,       reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  and  in  one  and 

the  same  year,  1527,  we  find  mention  of 
two  voyages  from  Portsmouth,  the  one  conducted 
by  John  Eut,  in   the  Samson  and  the  Mary  of 

1  Hunt's  Bristol,  p.  187. 

*  HaniMe,  Jean  et  Sibastien  Cabot,  pp.  142,  272. 
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GoJUonl,  the  other  by  a  certain  Master  Gnibe,  in 
the  Dominua  Vobiscum,  the  latter  being  perhaps 
the  most  obscure  of  all  the  voyages  of  that  century. 
I  duapect  that  the  two  voyages  were  identical  and 
the  reports  multifarious.'  Rut's  expedition  was 
undertaken,  at  the  instance  of  Robert  Thome,  of 
Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  route  to  Ca- 
tltav.  It  encountered  vast  icebergs;  the  Samson 
was  lost  with  all  its  crew,  and  the  Mary  "durst 
not  go  no  further  to  the  northward  for  fear  of 
more  ice ; "  so  aft«r  reaching  Cape  Race  and  the 
bay  of  St.  John's  she  returned  to  England.^ 

We  hear  of  no  further  enterprises  of  this  sort 
'luring  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  lack  of 
interest  in  maritime  discovery  is  shown  ciime  is  tba 
by  the  very  small  number  of  hooks  on  JJJ^JJ;^'^ 
sach  matters  published  iu  England, —  ^^^^ 
cmly  twelve  before  1576."  We  may  «»"->-«^ 
oppose  that  public  attention  was  for  the  time 
ncmopoUzed  by  the  atm^les  of  the  Reformation, 
ind,  even  had  the  incentives  to  western  voyages 
been  mnch  stronger  than  tb^  seem  to  have  been, 
there  was  serious  ri^  of  their  leading  to  diplo- 
■latic  complications  with  Spain.  The  government 
of  Charles  V.  kept  a  lynx-eyed  watch  upon  all 
tK^mssers  to  the  west  of  Borgia's  meridian.* 
It  was  not  until  the  Protestant  England  of  Eliza- 
beth had  come  to  a  life  and  death  grapple  with 

'  Sh  HuTwe,  i^  ci'l.  p.  294. 

'  HkUBft,  PrineipaU  Navigatioiu,  vol.  iii.  p.  129 1  Purehof  kit 
Pdgrimtt,  vol.  iiL  p.  809 ;  Fox-Bounie,  En^iA  Mtrchantt,  toI.  L 
t-  I5»i  De  Costa,  yorllimm  in  Maine,  pp.  43-62. 

'  WiDMir,  Nmr.  and  Crit.  Hitt.,  voL  iii.  pp.  199-208. 

*  Sm  HaiTBM,  op.  du  p.  140. 
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Spain,  and  not  until  the  discovery  of  America  had 
advanced  much  nearer  to  completion,  so  that  itB 
value  began  to  be  more  correctly  understood,  that 
political  and  commercial  motives  combined  in  de- 
termining England  to  attack  Spain  through  Amer- 
ica, and  to  deprive  her  of  supremacy  in  the  colo- 
nial and  maritime  world.  Then  the  voyages  of 
the  Cabots  assimied  an  importance  entirely  new, 
and  could  be  quoted  as  the  basis  of  a  prior  daim, 
on  the  part  of  the  English  crown,  to  Lmds  which 
it  had  discovered.  In  view  of  all  that  has  since 
happened,  as  we  see  these  navigators  coming  upon 
the  scene  for  a  moment  in  the  very  lifetime  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  setting  up  the  royal  standard  of  Eng- 
land upon  a  bit  of  the  American  coast,  we  may 
well  be  reminded  of  the  phrase  of  prophetic  song 
that  heralds  a  distant  but  inevitable  doom. 

La  Cosa's  map  shows  that  definite  information 
of  the  Cabot  voyages  and  their  results  had  been 
PoTtagaMe  ^c^*  ^  Spain  bcforc  the  summer  of 
i2JSS>ntiie  1600.  Similar  information  was  pos- 
u^^m^'  sessed  in  Portugal,  and  the  enterpris- 
^^^^  ing    King    Emanuel    (who    had    suc- 

ceeded John  II.  in  1495)  was  led  to  try  what  could 
be  accomplished  by  a  voyage  to  the  northwest. 
Some  of  the  land  visited  by  the  Cabots  seemed  to 
lie  very  near  Borgia's  meridian ;  perhaps  on  closer 
inspection  it  might  be  found  to  lie  to  the  east  of  it. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  the 
leading  motives  which  prompted  the  voyages  of 
the  brothers  Cortereal.  Into  the  somewhat  vexed 
details  of  these  expeditions  it  is  not  necessary  for 


mtfarpoemto  eiaiBii  TBm  Im/Oxn  QmfK  maSt 
IGgoel  CSoarterfisi  item  gendemoi  ol  Id^  contid* 
Mtion  in  Poirli^aL  Two  oif  ifares  Toyagies  who 
aide  by  Ottpiariit  tbe  eonneof  iiie  jeaxs  1600 
nd  ISOl ;  and  from  die  ksl  inoyage  two  of  lis 
HfB  lelnxBed  to  Lisboii  witiioiit  km,  and  he  wae 
amr  heaid  of  agam.  On  Maj  10, 1602,  Mignd 
MSed witib  three  oaxatde  ui  aeavoih  of  his  brother; 
ad  again  k  happened  that  two  of  tihe  ahiper^ 
tbned  in  safety,  bat  the  oommander  and  his  flag- 
alop  never  returned*  The  incidents  of  the  Tsrioiia 
fnfigea  aire  sadly  confused;  bat  it  seems  dear 
ftal  die  coasta  visited  by  Gaspar  Co^tfrnetl  were 
msiidy  within  the  region  already  explored  by  the 
Cabots,  from  Labrador  perhaps  as  far  south  as  the 
l»y  of  Fundy.  He  probably  followed  the  east- 
em  shores  of  Newfoundland,  and  crossed  over  to 
Greenland.  He  brought  home  wild  men  (homines 
iSvestres^  and  white  bears,  as  well  as  a  gilded 
sword-hilt  and  some  silver  trinkets  of  Venetian 
manufacture  which  the  natives  had  evidently  ob- 
tained from  the  Cabots.^  The  coast  which  he  had 
fdlowed,  or  part  of  it,  was  declared  to  lie  to  the 
east  of  the  papal  meridian  and  to  belong  to  Portu- 
gal A  despatch  dated  October  17,  1501,  recount- 
ing these  facts,  was  sent  to  Ercole  d'  Este,  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  by  his  agent  or  envoy,  Alberto  Cantino, 

^  lliMe  Toyages  are  ably  diacaaaed  by  M.  HamsBe,  Les  Corte- 
Btal  tt  lem-i  voyage$  au  Nouveau  Mondty  Paris,  1883 ;  see  also  the 
•eeonnts  in  Peachers  Geschichte  des  Zeitalters  der  Entdeckungtn^  2* 
aofl.,  Stuttgart,  1877;  Knnstmaim,  Die  Entdeckung  Ameriklis, 
MiaiGh,  1869 ;  Lafitaa,  Histoire  des  dicouvertes  des  PortugcUs  dans 
k  NmnftOM  Monde,  Paris,  1733,  2  vols.  4to  ;  Winaor,  Narr.  and 
Ortf.  HisL,  voL  iv.  pp.  1-4, 12-16. 
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then  resident  in  Lisbon.  An  elaborate  map,  ccuk- 
ceming  which  we  shall  presently  have  more  to  say, 
was  made  for  Cantino  at  a  cost  of  twelve  gold^ 
^C|^  ducats,  and  carried  by  him  to  Italy  in 
"**'*'  the  autumn  of  1502.     This  map  is  now 

preserved  in  the  Biblioteca  Estense  at  Modena.^ 
On  it  we  see  the  papal  meridian  cutting  through 
Brazil,  and  we  see  the  outer  coast  of  Newfound- 
land laid  down  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  and 

^  The  mde  sketch  here  presented  gives  no  idea  whaterer  of  tht 
fulness  of  detail  and  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  this  remarkable  map. 
A  full-sized  facsimile  of  the  western  portion,  8  feet  5}  inches  in 
width  by  8  feet  2^  inches  in  height,  in  the  original  oolours^  is  to 
be  found  in  the  portfolio  accompanying  M.  Harrisse's  work  on  the 
Cortereals.  The  continents  are  given  in  a  soft  g^en,  the  islands 
in  rich  blues  and  reds.  Flags  in  tiieir  proper  colours  mark  the 
different  sovereignties,  from  that  of  the  Turks  at  Constantinople 
to  that  of  the  Spaniards  near  Maracaibo.  The  two  tropics  are  in 
red,  the  equator  in  gold,  and  the  papal  line  of  demarcation  in  a 
brilliant  blue.  Africa  is  characterized  by  a  hilly  landscape  in 
pale  blues  and  g^ens,  a  castellated  Portuguese  fortress,  native 
huts,  negroes  in  jet  black,  birds  of  various  hue,  and  a  huge  lion- 
headed  figure  in  brown  and  gold.  A  circular  structure  called 
^  Tower  of  Babilonja  *'  appears  in  Egypt,  while  Russia  is  marked 
by  a  pile  of  characteristic  architecture  suggestive  of  Moscow. 
Newfoundland,  placed  to  the  east  of  the  papal  meridian  and 
labelled  **  Terra  del  Bey  de  Portugall,"  is  decked  out  with  trees  in 
green  and  gold.  The  Brazilian  coast  —  the  southern  part  of  which 
is  given  from  hearsay,  chiefly  from  the  third  voyage  of  Vespu- 
oius,  who  returned  to  Lisbon  September  7, 1502  (as  is  proved, 
among  other  things,  by  its  giving  the  name  of  the  Bay  of  All 
Saints,  discovered  in  that  voyage)  —  is  adorned  with  tall  trees  in 
green,  gold,  and  brown,  among  which  are  interspeised  smaller 
trees  and  shrubs  in  various  shades  of  blue,  and  three  enormous 
paroquets  intensely  red,  with  white  beaks  and  claws,  and  divers 
wing  and  tail  feathers  in  blue,  buff,  and  gold.  The  ocean  is  of 
an  ivory  tint,  and  the  lettering,  sometimes  gothic  sometimes  cur- 
sive, is  in  black  and  red.  Every  detail  speaks  for  the  intense 
and  loving  interest  felt  in  this  kind  of  work. 
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labelled  "  Land  of  the  King  of  Portugal."  Thi 
southern  extremity  of  Greenland  is  also  depicted 
with  remarkable  clearness.  The  islands  after- 
wards knoiim  as  West  Indies,  heretofore  known 
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Sketch  of  part  of  the  Cantino  map,  1502. 

Simply  as  Indies,  here  appear  for  the  first  time  as 
Antilles  (Aa5  Antilhas), 

Portuguese  sailors  were  prompt  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  treasures  of  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
eries. By  1525  a  short-lived  Portuguese  colony 
had  been  established  on  Cape  Breton  island.^    But, 

^  Souza.  Tratado  das  Ilhas  youas,  p.  5 ;  Harrisse,  Jean  et  Si' 
iattien  Cabot,  p.  76. 
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as  the  name  of  that  island  reminds  us,  the  Portu- 
guese had  sturdy  rivals  in  this  work.  As  early  as 
1504  that  spot  was  visited  by  Breton,  Norman, 
and  Basque  sailors,  and  from  that  time  forth  the 
fisheries  were  frequented  by  all  these  people,  as 
well  as  the  Portuguese.^  The  name  ^^  Baccalaos," 
The  New.  applied  on  most  of  the  early  maps  to 
SSeSSrl  Newfoundland  or  the  adjacent  regions, 
®~'*****^  is  the  Basque  name  for  codfish.^  The 
English  came  later  upon  the  scene.  Had  Eng- 
land been  more  prompt  in  following  up  the  Cabot 
voyages,  there  would  probably  have  been  a  serious 
dispute,  for  Portugal  did  not  cease  to  claim  the 

^  When  John  Rut  reached  the  bay  of  St.  John,  Angrngt  3, 1527| 
he  found  two  Portugese,  one  Breton,  and  eleyen  Norman  ships 
fishing  there.  Purcheu  his  PUgrime*^  voL  y.  p.  822 ;  Hairisss, 
Jean  et  Sihagtien  Cabot,  p.  75 ;  Brown,  History  of  the  Idand  <f 
Cape  Breton,  p.  13. 

^  See  the  book  of  the  Jesuit  father,  Georges  Founder,  Hfdr^ 
graphie,  2*  4d.,  Paris,  1667.  Peter  Martyr  is  mistaken  in  saying 
that  the  land  was  named  Baocalaos  (by  Sebastian  Cabot)  because 
it  was  the  native  name  for  codfish.  Gomara's  account,  as  rendered 
by  Richard  Eden,  in  1555,  is  entertaining :  — "  The  newe  lande  of 
Baccalaos  is  a  coulde  region,  whose  inhabytantes  are  Idolatooxs 
and  praye  to  the  sonne  and  moone  and  dyuers  Idoles.  They  are 
whyte  people  and  very  rustical,  for  they  eate  flesshe  and  f yssho 
and  all  other  things  rawe.  Sumtymes  also  they  eate  man^s  flesshe 
priuily,  so  that  their  Cacique  have  no  knowledge  thereof  [!].  TIm 
apparell,  both  of  men  and  women,  is  made  of  beares  skynnea,  al- 
though they  have  sables  and  martemes,  not  g^atly  estemed  be- 
cause they  are  lyttle.  Sum  of  them  go  naked  in  sommer  and 
weare  appareU  only  in  wynter.  The  Brytons  and  Frenche  men 
are  accustomed  to  take  f  ysshe  in  the  coastes  of  these  lands,  when 
is  found  great  plenty  of  Tunnies  which  the  inhabytanntes  caul 
Baccalaos,  whereof  the  land  was  so  named.  ...  In  all  this  newe 
lande  is  neyther  citie  nor  castell,  but  they  lyue  in  companies  lyke 
heardes  of  beastes."  llie  First  Three  English  Books  on  Ammioit 
Birmingham,  18S5,  p.  345. 
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(overeignty  of  NewfouDdlaad,  on  tlie  ground  that 
it  lay  to  the  east  of  the  papal  meri<UaQ,  and  in 
tluse  days  it  was  not  easy  to  disprove  this  asaump- 
lioD.^  Bat  the  question  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
t*ents  o£  1580,  when  Sp^  conquered  and  an- 
nexed Portngal ;  and  it  was  not  long  after  that 
time  that  the  inability  of  the  Spaniards  to  main- 
tain their  mastery  of  the  sea  left  the  wealth  of 
these  fisheries  to  be  shared  between  France  and 

Knglatiil . 

While  these  northern  voyages  are  highly  int«iv 
tfting  in  their  relations  to  the  subsequent  work  of 
Engiisb  colonization,  nevertheless  in  the  history  of 
fl»e  discovery  of  the  New  World  they  occupy  but 
1  subordinate  place.  John  Cabot  was  probably 
the  first  fMiminander  since  the  days  of  the  Vikings 
to  set  foot  upon  the  continent  of  North  AiUntaino* 
America,  yet  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  lo^Ji^^ 
ampare  his  achievement  with  that  of  °o",^Jrii«r« 
Columbus.  The  latter,  in  spite  of  its  J^'r^JSlo 
idinixture  of  error  with  truth,  was  a  "«»™''™»- 
nentific  triumph  of  the  first  onler.  It  was  Co- 
lumbus who  showed  the  way  across  the  Sea  of 
Darkness,  and  when  once  he  had  stood  that  egg 
npm  its  end  it  was  easy  enough  for  others  to  fol- 
low.*    On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  the  dis- 

'  Tfc»  reader  wiH  obserra  the  name  of  Cortereal  npon  Naw- 
foaarfkad  <■  an  island  oa  Sebaatjua  Manater's  map  of  1540;  as 
M  nclopelagro  no  Uercator's  map  of  IM!  ;  Bod  lu  port  of  the 
■■iiiliiiil  DO  Lok's  map  of  1532.    See  below,  pp.  41«,  153, 526. 

'  Tie  aMcdote  of  Coluinbns  and  the  egg  is  told  by  Benzoni, 
BubnVi  dd  Hondo  JVuooo,  Venioe,  1572,  p.  12.  It  beloDga  to  ^M 
dai  of  migntor;  mythi,  having  olieady  Iwen  told  dE  Bmnel- 
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covery  of  America  was  completed  when  it  was 
made  known  to  Europeans  that  what  Columbus 
had  found  was  not  Asia,  but  a  New  World,  the 
northern  voyages  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  its  completion.  The  causal  sequence  of  events, 
from  Columbus  to  Magellan,  which  brought  out 
the  fact  that  a  New  World  had  been  discovered, 
would  not  have  been  altered  if  the  voyages  of  the 
Cabots  had  never  been  made.  It  was  only  hj 
voyages  to  the  south  that  the  eyes  of  Europeans 
could  be  opened  to  the  real  significance  of  what 
was  going  on.  Our  attention  is  thus  directed  to 
the  famous  navigator  who,  without  himself  under- 
standing the  true  state  of  the  case,  nevertheless 
went  far  toward  revealing  it.  The  later  voyages 
of  Yespuciiis  began  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  the 
work  of  Colimibiis,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
grand  consummation  by  Magellan. 

Amerigo  Vespucci^  was  bom  at  Florenoe  on 

lesehi,  the  great  architect  who  built  the  dome  of  the  eathednl  ■! 

Florence  about  1420.    As  Voltaire  says,  in  this  conneotioiii,  "La 

plnpart  des  bona  xnotB  sont  des  redites."    Essai  sw  les  Mmn^ 

torn.  iii.  p.  851. 

^  Amerigo,  Amerrigfo,  Merigo,  Morigo,   Almerioo,   Alberioo, 

Alberigo;   Vespncci,  Vespucy,  Vespnchy,  Vespnche,  VeepntiOi 

Yespolsins,  Espnchi,  Despnchi;   latinized  Americns  Vespnoiai. 

Amerigo  is  an  itaHanized  form  of  the  old  Qerman  Amalruh  (nol 

Emmerich),  which  in  mediaeval  French  became  Amaury,  It  meaoi 

"the  steadfast'*  (**  celni  qni  endore  des  labeurs").    See  Ham- 

boldt,  Examen  critique^  tom.  iv.  pp.  62-^7.    This  deriTation  would 

naturally  make  the  accent  fall  upon  the  penult,  Amerigo,  Ameri'- 

cus;  and  thus  light  seems  to  be  thrown  upon  the  scanning  of 

George  Herbert's  verses,  written  in  1631,  during  the  Pariten 

exodus: — 

"  Religion  ctandt  on  tiptoe  In  oar  land, 
RaadiA  to  pasM  to  the  American  atrand.** 

The  Church  MUiUaU,  336i. 
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the  l8tJi  of  March,  1452  (N.  S.)-  He  waa  the 
I  tldnl  son  of  Anaetasio  Vespucci  and  Lis- 
ibi-tta  Mini.  The  family  waa  old  and  AMiitiBiT»» 
respectable,  and  had  been  wealthy.  An- 
tatasio  was  a  notary  public.  His  brother  Gingio 
Antonio  was  a  Dominican  monk,  an  nrrmtipBriwit 
Hellenist  in  those  days  of  the  Renaisaanoe,  a&d^ 
fri^d  of  the  martyr  Savonarola.  One  of  j 
go's  brothers.  Antonio,  studied  at  the  nam 
ef  Pian.  The  second,  Jerome,  engaged  in  i 
tnuiness  which  took  him  to  Palestine,  wlure  hs 
mCered  many  hanlsbips.  Amerigo  was  ddnoated 
hv  hia  uncle,  the  Dominican,  who  seems  to  have 
b&d  several  youth  under  hia  care ;  among  time 
bllow-stadents  was  the  famous  Piero  Soderini, 
•iteivsrd  gonfaloniere  of  Florence  from  1602  to 
1512.'  Amerigo  acquired  some  knowladge  cf 
lAtin  and  was  suificicutly  affeoted  by  the  i^Mt  III 
the  age  to  be  fond  of  making  classical  quotationB, 
bat  his  scholarship  did  not  go  very  far.  At  some 
lane,  however,  if  not  in  his  early  years,  he  acquired 
m  excellent  practical  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and 
in  tiie  art  of  calculating  latitudes  and  longitudes  he 
beoune  an  expert  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  con- 
tBnporaries.'  After  his  school  days  were  over,  lie 
vtB  taken  into  the  great  commercial  house  of  the 

*  Sac  Onedardini,  SloHa  Fiarauina,  cap.  nv. ;  Trollop*'!  Bt»- 
liTf  tfOt  Caammwnillh  of  Floreoct,  »ol,  iv.  pp.  294,  -W. 

*  Sh  tW  tcMiniony  of  Sebastiian  Cabot  and  Pet«r  HutJT,  and 
Bmholdt'i  reniarlu  in  coimeclion  therewith,  in  Eranitn  eritigue, 
iimi.it.  pp.  144,  lta,im;  Uan.r.p.Sd.  Considering hiiMnngiii- 
diialiaii  tor  utrtmoniical  stadies.  ono  is  iocliaed  to  nonder  vha^nr 
Vmfoam  maj  not  hnve  proBtad  by  the  instrnction  of  IHIIIIWM 
tarn  ol  hit  fellow-iomismui  TouanellL     How  oonld  ha  ful  to 
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Medici,  and  seems  to  have  led  an  tineyentful  life 
at  Florence  until  he  was  nearly  forty  years  of 
age.^  He  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
geography,  and  was  an  eager  collector  of  mapB, 
charts,  and  globes.  On  one  occasion  he  paid  130 
golden  ducats  for  a  map  made  in  1439  by  Grabriel 
de  Valsequa.^  He  also  became  an  expert  map- 
maker  himself,^  and  along  with  such  tastes  one 

^  What  little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  Vespndns  it  summed 
Dp  in  Bandini,  Vita  e  lettere  di  Amerigo  Vetpwxi^  Florence,  1746. 
The  only  intelligent  modem  treatiee  on  the  life  and  voyages  of  thii 
nayigator  ii  Vamhagen's  collection  of  monographs  —  Amai§9 
Vapucci:  son  caractkre^  ses  Merits  {mime  les  mains  authenUques)ySa 
vie  et  aes  navigations,  Lima,  1865;  Le  premier  voyage  de  Amerigs 
Vespucd  difinitivement,expliquS  dans  ses  d&aHs,  Vienna,  1809; 
Nouvelles  recherches  sur  Us  dernier s  voyages  du  navigateur  florentin, 
et  le  reste  des  documents  et  idaircissements  sur  /ut,  Vienna,  1809; 
Postfaee  aux  irois  liuraisons  sur  Amerigo  Vetpuccij  'Vienna,  1870: 
Ainda  Amerigo  Veqmcci :  novos  estudos  e  achegas  etpedalmente  em 
favor  da  interpretacSo  dada  d  sua  la  viagem  em  1497-08,  Vienna^ 
1874.    These  are  usually  bound  together  in  one  small  folio  vol- 
ume.    Sometimes  the  French  monographs  are  found  together 
without  the  Portuguese  monograph.    Vamhagen's  book  has  mads 
everything  else  antiquated,  and  no  one  who  has  not  mastered  it  in 
all  its  details  ii  entitled  to  speak  about  Vespuoius.     In  the  Eog* 
lish  language  there  is  no  g^ood  book  on  the  subject.    The  defence 
by  Lester  and  Foster  {Life  and  Voyages  of  Americus  Ve^nteiuSf 
New  York,  1846)  had  some  g^ood  points  for  its  time,  but  is  now 
utterly  antiquated  and  worse  than  useless.    The  chapter  by  the 
late  Sydney  Howard  Gay,  in  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  Mis' 
tory,  voL  ii.  chap,  ii.,  is  quite  unworthy  of  its  place  in  that  excel- 
lent work ;  but  its  defects  are  to  some  extent  atoned  for  by  the 
editor's  critical  notes. 

^  In  1848  this  map  **  was  still  in  the  library  of  Count  de  Mon- 
tenegro at  Palma,  in  the  island  of  Majorca.''  Harrisse,  Bibluh 
theca  Americana  Vetustissima,  Additions,  p.  xxiii.  It  is  the  only 
relic  of  Vespucius  to  which  we  can  point  as  existing  in  the  present 
century. 

*  **  I  repayred  to  the  byshoppe  of  Burgee  [Fonseca]  beinge  the 
ohief e  refuge  of  this  nauigation.    As  wee  were  therf ore  secreUl 
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HDi  easily  see  how  there  was  a  latent  love  of  ad- 
mtiiie  wbieh  it  only  reqtdxed  oirainistsiioes  to 
kin^  oat.  He  seems  in  tibese  earfier  yean,  as 
ttrougfaont  his  life,  to  ha^e  won  and  letained  the 
mpect  of  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  man  of  integrity 
and  modeety,  ^niet,  bat  somewhat  playfol  in  num- 
ner,  ndld  and  plaoable  in  temper,  bx^A.  endowed 
vidi  keen  intelligenoe.  He  seems  to  have  been  of 
niddle  height,  and  somewhat  brawny,  with  aqoiline 
features  and  olive  complexion,  bhiok  eyes  and  hair, 
md  a  mooth  at  once  firm  andrefinecL 

The  Medid  had  important  business  interests  in 
Spain,  and  at  some  time  between  the  Ymgt^am 
■iJsmnmer  of  1489  and  the*  end  ci  ■«>»«»4p^ 
1481  they  sent  Yespuoios  to  Barcelona  as  their 
wmMential  agent.  He  took  with  him  several 
yomig  Florentines  who  had  been  placed  under  his 
caie,  and  among  them  his  own  nephew,  Giovanni 
(afterwards  spanished  into  Juan)  Vespucci,  a  very 
eapable  youth  who  accompanied  him  in  some  if  not 
all  his  voyages,  and  lived  fo  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  navigators  and  cosmogra- 
phers  of  the  age.^    Early  in  1493  Americus  seems 

toj^ytiier  in  one  ehamber,  we  had  many  instmmentes  perteynynge 
to  tlieae  affayres,  as  globes  and  many  of  those  mappes  which  are 
nnnnooly  canled  the  ahipmans  cardes,  or  cardes  of  the  sea.  Of 
the  which,  one  was  drawen  by  the  Portngales,  wherennto  Ameri- 
ess  Veipntans  is  sayde  to  have  pnt  his  hande,  beinge  a  man  moste 
•zperte  in  this  f  acnltie  and  a  Florentyne  borne ;  who  also  ynder 
ths  stipende  of  the  Portngales  hadde  sayled  towarde  the  sonth 
pole.*"  Peter  Martyr,  Decades  of  the  Newe  Worldey  Eden's  trans- 
litioa,  1<>55,  dec  ii.  lib.  x. 

^  *^Tbe  yoonge  Vespntins  is  one  to  whom  Amerions  Yespntins 
Ui  Tnde  kft  the  exaet  knowledge  of  the  mariners  f aonltie,  as  it 
by  inheritaiioe  after  his  death,  for  he  was  a  very  expert  mais- 
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\h]\  of  April,  14'jr),  \vi'  liii 
engaging  to  furnish  tweb 
gate  burthen  of  900  tons,  i 
ready  that  same  month,  ft 
the  rest  in  September.^ 
this  contract   quite  interes 
quent.     In  December  of  tl 
died,  and  we  find  Vespucius 
fulfilling  what  remained  to  1 
tract  and  sundry  obligation 
From  the  above  facts  the  st 
that  Vespucius  took  part  in  : 
voyage  of  Columbus  is  quiU 

ter  in  the  knowledge  of  his  carde,  his  < 
of  the  pole  starre  with  all  that  perteii 
is  my  verye  familyar  frende,  and  a  vi 
ooompany  I  take  great  pleasare,  and 
tymes  for  my  geste.*'  Id.^  dec.  iii.  lib. 
^  **  Vostra  Mi^.  sapra,  come  el  m 
qnesto  reg^o  di  Spagna  f  u  p<  tractare 
gnissi  in  q^sto  proposito  circa  di  qnai 
connobbi  edisnariati  moaime'ti  delta  £• 
ciarmi  della  mercarUia  &  porre  elmio  fi 
ferma:  che  fa  che  m''''"*" 


m^NmwB  worwa. 
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hudfy  Httve  failed  to  beeema  seqnainted  with 
Cdnmbofl  in  Hie  simaiier  el  1498,  if  lie  had  not 
bofwii  bim  before.  Hie  lelatioiiB  between  die 
tio  geem  always  to  bave  been  moet  cordial; ^  and 
i&er  tbe  Admiral'a  deaUi  bia  sona  seem  to  bave 
oontmned  to  bold  the  Florentine  navigator  in  bi|^ 

Our  information  oono^nmig  Americna  Yespfi]^ 
ioBt  from  the  earfy  part  of  tbe  year 
1496  nntil  after  bia  return  from  the  |j^J^£>^ 
Boftngneae  to  fte  Spanish  eerviee  in 
&B  latter  part  of  1604|  lesta  primarily  np<m  bia 
tio  &mooa  letters ;  tbe  one  addressed  to  bis  old 
patron  Lorenzo  di  Ker  Francesco  de'  Medici  (a 
cousin  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent)  and  written  in 
March  or  April,  1503,  giving  an  account  of  his 
third  voyage :  ^  the   other  addressed  to  his   old 
school-fellow  Piero  Sodenni  and  dated  from  Lis- 
bon, September  4,  1504,  giving  a  brief  account  of 
four  voyages  which  he  had  made  under  various 
commanders  in  the  capacity  of  astronomer  or  pilot.^ 

^  See  the  Admiral^s  letter  to  his  son  Diego,  dated  Febmary  5, 
1505,  in  NaTarrete,  torn.  L  p.  851. 

*  The  earliest  Latin  and  Italian  texts  are  given  in  Vamhagen, 

*  The  primitiye  Italian  text  and  the  famous  Latin  version  pies- 
CBtly  to  be  noticed  are  given  in  Vamhagen,  pp.  33-64. 

Vamhagen  prints  three  other  letters,  attributed  to  Yespnoins, 
vhieh  have  been  often  quoted.  They  are  all  ad  Iressed  to  Lorenzo 
<fi  Pier  Francesco  de'  Medici :  —  1.  relating  to  the  second  voyage, 
and  dated  Joly  18,  1500,  first  published  in  1745  by  Bandini ;  it  is 
snqiiestioDably  a  forgery,  not  older  than  the  seventeenth  century, 
lad  hss  done  much  to  bemuddle  the  story  of  Vespucius ;  2.  dated 
itsmk  Cape  Verde,  June  4,  1501,  while  starting  on  the  third  voy- 
•S«,  fint  published  in  1827  by  Baldelli ;  the  document  itself  is 
not  original,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  perhaps  be  madu 
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South  Georgia.  I  shall  presently  show  why  it 
was  that  such  a  voyage,  into  this  wholly  new  part 
of  the  world,  excited  public  curiosity  even  more 
keenly  than  those  of  Columbus  and  Grama,  and 
how  curiously  but  naturally  it  led  to  the  placing 
of  the  name  ^^  America  "  upon  the  map. 

In  a  fourth  voyage,  from  June  10,  1503,  to 
Fourth  June  18,  1504,  Vespucius,  with  Gron- 

^^^*^  zslo  Coelho,  undertook  to  follow  the 

Brazilian  coast  to  its  end  or  imtil  they  should 
find  some  passage  into  the  Indian  ocean.  This 
expedition  met  with  disasters,  and  after  reaching 
latitude  23^  S.,  Vespucius  returned  to  Lisbon  with- 
out accomplishing  anything. 

In  the  autunm  of  1504  Americus  returned  to  the 

servtbe  of  Spain  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
Later  WOJtkgt^  *"  ^ 

tain  and  a  salary  of  30,000  maravedis. 
He  went  on  two  more  voyages,  in  company  with 
La  Cosa,  in  1505  and  1507,  for  the  exploration  of 
the  gulf  of  Uraba  and  the  coasts  adjoining.  It 
seems  to  have  been  early  in  1505  that  he  mar- 
ried a  Spanish  lady,  Maria  Cerezo,  and  became  le- 
gally domiciled  at  Seville.  On  the  22d  of  March, 
1508,  because  of  the  growing  interest  in  voyages 
to  the  Indies  and  the  increasing  number  of  squad- 
rons equipped  for  such  a  purpose,  the  government 
created  the  highly  responsible  office  of  Pilot  Major 
of  Spain.  It  was  to  be  the  duty  of  this  officer  to 
institute  and  superintend  examinations  for  all  can- 
didates for  the  position  of  pilot,  to  judge  of  their 
proficiency  in  practical  astronomy  and  navigation, 
and  to  issue  certificates  of  competence  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidates.     Such  work  involved  the  es* 
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taUiahment  and  supervision  of  regular  methods  of 
tnining  in  naatioal  science.      The  pilot  Y^tpoomw^ 
najor  was   also  genend   inspector    of  ^S^^S^^f^ 
naps,  globes,  and  sailing  charts,  and  he  ^^'^^^ 
lis  expected  to  provide  for  the  compilation  of  a 
**  Carta  Padron  Beal,"  or  authoritative  government 
■ap,  which  was  to  be  revised  and  amended  with 
lefermce  to  new  information  brought  home  by  pi- 
lota  &om  the  Indies  year  after  year.^    On  the  6th 
of  August,  1508,  this  important  office  was  conferred 
apon  Ve8pncius,with  a  salary  of  76,000  maiavedis. 
It  was  but  a  short  time  that  Americus  liyed  to  dis* 
ehaige  the  duties  of  pilot  major.    After 
his  death,  which   occurred  at  Seville, 
February  22,  1512,  he  was  succeeded  in  that  office 
bj  Juan  Diaz  de  Soils,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  Sebastian  Cabot. 

In  view  of  the  Egyptian  darkness  that  has  here- 
tofore enveloped,  and  in  the  popular  mind  still 
Nurroonds,  the  subject  of  Americus  Vespucius  and 
bU  voyages,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  complete 
tlie  mere  outline  of  the  events  of  his  life  before 
entering  into  discussiop,  in  the  hope  of  showing 
tiieie  the  truth  is  to  be  found  and  how  the  mis- 
takes have  been  made.  The  reader  will  find  it 
convenient  to  bear  in  mind  this  simple  outline 
iketch  while  I  now  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  first  and  second  voyages,  and  point  out  how 
the  mystery  that  has  so  long  surrounded  them  has 

^  Tlia  official  document  describing  the  daties  and  powers  of  the 
fOot  major  ia  giTen  in  Nayarrete,  Coleccion  de  viagea,  torn.  iiL 
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been  in  great  part  cleared  away  and  seems  likdy 
erelong  to  be  completely  dispelled. 

First  we  must  note  the  character  of  our  primaiy  ;, 
The  letter  ^^^  ^^7  detailed  authority  for  At :  -\ 
d^t^tSS-  ©vents  of  all  four  voyages,  the  letter  ?i 
^'^  from  Vespucius  to  Sodermi,  dated  lAh  A 

bon,  September  4, 1504.  Observe  that  this  is  nol 
a  formal  or  official  document ;  it  is  not  a  report  J 
from  a  naval  commander  or  the  conductor  of  a  !j 
scientific  expedition  to  the  head  of  his  departmeni 
It  is  the  business  of  such  official  reports  to  gm 
names  and  incidents,  dates  and  distances,  and  all  ^ 
relevant  statistical  information,  with  the  greateil  ^ 
possible  fulness  and  precision;  and  if  there  ii 
any  noticeable  deficiency  in  this  regard,  we  aie 
entitled  to  blame  the  writer.  With  informal  hk- 
ters  written  to  one's  friends  the  case  is  very  differ* 
ent.  If  Vespucius,  in  sending  to  his  old  school- 
mate a  ciirsory  account  of  his  adventures  during 
seven  years  past,  failed  to  mention  sundry  detaib 
which  it  annoys  and  puzzles  us  not  to  know,  we 
have  no  business  to  find  fault  with  him.  He  had 
a  perfect  right  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way* 
He  was  writing  to  a  friend,,  not  posing  for  postal 
ily.  Some  querulous  critics  have  blamed  him  ict 
not  mentioning  the  names  of  his  commanders,  aa 
if  he  were  intending  to  convey  a  false  impressioii 
of  having  commanded  in  these  voyages  himnelf* 
No  such  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  reader,  hov^ 
ever,  but  quite  the  contrary.  On  the  first  voyage 
Americus  describes  himself  as  invited  by  King 
Ferdinand  to  '^  assist "  in  the  enterprise ;  as  to 
his  position  in  the  second  voyage  there  is  no  im^^ 
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plication  whatever ;  as  to  the  third  and  fourth  he 
expressly  mentions  that  he  served  under  other 
captains.  His  whole  letter  shows  plainly  enough 
that  on  his  most  important  voyages  he  went  in  the 
capacity  of  "  astronomer."  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  eariierToyages 
voyages  were  extending  farther  and  far-  ty  of  Mt«». 
ther  into  unknown  stretches  of  sea,  it 
became  customary  to  sail  with  such  an  officer  on 
board.  Each  ship  had  its  captain,  its  '^  master  "  (or 
mate),  and  its  pilot ;  and  for  the  squadron,  besides 
its  captain-general,  and  its  chief  pilot,  expert  in  the 
knack  and  mystery  of  navigation,  there  was  apt  to 
be  (whenever  it  was  possible  to  find  one)  a  person 
well  skilled  in  the  astrolabe,  fertile  in  expedients 
for  determining  longitude,  and  familiar  with  the 
history  of  voyages  and  with  the  maps  and  specu- 
lations of  learned  geographers.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  commander,  like  Columbus,  who  combined 
all  these  accomplishments  in  himself ;  but  in  the 
case  of  many  captains,  even  of  such  superb  navi- 
gators as  Pinzon  and  La  Cosa,  much  more  in  the 
case  of  land-lubbers  like  Bastidas  and  Ojeda,  it 
was  felt  desirable  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  spe- 
cialist in  cosmography.  Such  was  evidently  the 
position  occupied  by  Vespucius ;  and  occasions 
might  and  did  arise  in  which  it  gave  him  the  con- 
trol of  the  situation,  and  made  the  voyage,  for  all 
historical  purposes,  his  voyage. 

It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
narrative  of  his  first  expedition  Vespucius  did  not 
happen  to  mention  the  name  of  the  chief  com- 
mander.   If  he  had  realized  what  a  world  of  trouble 
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one  little  name,  such  as  Pinzon,  would  have  sa^ 
us  he  would  doubtless  have  obliged  us  by  doing 
However,  as  already  observed,  he  was  writing  i 
for  us,  but  for  his  friend,  and  he  told  Sodei 
only  what  he  thought  would  interest  him.     In 
preface  Americus  somewhat  playfully  apologi 
for  presuming  to  intrude  upon  that  magistral 
arduous  cares  of  state  with  so  long  a  letter, 
accordingly  refrains  from  giving  professional 
tails,  except  in  stating  latitudes  and  longitudes  s 
distances  run,  and  even  here  he  leaves  gaps  s 
contents  himself  with  general  statements  that 
us  are  sometimes  far  from  satisfactory.     He  a 
gives  very  few  proper  names  of  places,  either  th 
supposed  to  be  current  among  the  natives,  or  th 
applied  by  the   discoverers.     But  of  such  fa 
as  would  be  likely  to  interest  Soderini  he  gi 
plenty.     He  describes,  with  the  k< 
hiadaacrip.      zcst  of  a  uaturalist,  the  beasts,  bii 

tiona. 

and  fishes,  the  trees,  herbs,  and  fru 
of  the  countries  visited ;  their  climates,  the  st 
in  their  firmament,  the  persqnal  appearance  s 
habits  of  the  natives,  their  food  and  weapons,  tl 
houses  and  canoes,  their  ceremonies  and  tb 
diversity  of  tongues.  Such  details  as  these  pro^ 
intensely  interesting,  not  only  to  Soderini,  but 
many  another  reader,  as  was  shown  by  the  w 
circulation  obtained  by  the  letter  when  once  it  1 
found  its  way  into  print.  In  an  age  when  Pi 
Leo  X.  sat  up  all  night  reading  the  ^'  Decades  '* 
Peter  Martyr,  curiosity  and  the  vague  sense 
wonder  were  aroused  to  the  highest  degree,  f 
the  facts  observed  by  Vespucius  —  although  t 
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in  the  hurried  and  rambling  style  of  an  offhand 
epistle  —  were  well  adapted  to  satisfy  and  further 
to  stimulate  these  cravings.  But  for  the  modem 
investigator,  engaged  upon  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining precise  localities  in  tropical  America,  these 
descriptions  are  too  general.  They  may  some- 
times be  made  to  apply  to  more  than  one  region, 
and  we  are  again  reminded  of  the  difficulty  which 
one  finds  in  describing  a  walk  or  drive  over  coun- 
try roads  and  making  it  inteUigible  to  others  with- 
out the  aid  of  recognized  proper  names.  The 
reader  will  please  note  these  italics,  for  it  is  an 
error  in  proper  names  that  has  been  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  complicated  misunderstandings  that 
have  done  such  injustice  to  Vespucius. 

In  the  letter  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  written 
about  April,  1503,  reference  is  made  to  xhe  Quattro 
a  book,  or  group  of  three  pamphlets,  S^i^ko?* 
which  Vespucius  had  ab^ady  written,  ^'^'^ 
giving  a  definite  and  detailed  account  of  his  voy- 
ages. He  tells  Lorenzo  that  the  pamphlet  de- 
scribing the  third  voyage  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  King  of  Portugal,  and  he  hopes  it  will  soon  be 
returned  to  him.  He  hopes  at  some  future  day, 
when  more  at  leisure,  to  utilize  these  materials  in 
^Titing  a  treatise  on  cosmography,  in  order  that 
posterity  may  remember  him  and  that  God's  crea- 
tive work  in  a  region  unknown  to  the  ancients 
may  be  made  known.  If  God  shall  spare  his  life 
until  he  can  settle  down  quietly  at  Florence,  he 
hopes  then,  with  the  aid  and  counsel  of  learned 
men,  to  be  able  to  complete  such  a  book.^     But 

^  '*  Vt  si  quando  mihi  ocium  dabitnr  possira  omnia  hec  singiif 
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just  now  he  is  about  to  start  on  a  fourth  voyage, 
the  results  of  which  will  probably  need  to  \ie 
added  to  the  book.  In  the  letter  to  Soderini,  wiit» 
ten  seventeen  months  later,  after  the  return  froDi 
the  fourth  voyage,  Americus  refers  more  than  onos 
to  this  book,  under  the  title  ^^Four  Journeys'^ 
(^QiLattro  Giomate).  It  is  not  yet  published,  hi 
says,  because  he  needs  more  time  to  revise  it ;  la 
this  narrative  everything  will  be  minutely  dft* 
scribed.^  It  is  thus  quite  dear  why  Yespuoini 
was  not  more  expUcit  in  his  letters;  and  we  oaii 
also  well  understand  how  his  arduous  duties  m 
pilot  major  of  Spain  would  delay  the  publication 
of  his  book  until  discourteous  death  ^  overtook 
him.  Unfortunately,  while  versions  of  the  hastilf 
written  letters,  intended  only  for  the  momait» 
have  survived,  the  manuscript  of  the  carefullf 
written  book,  so  conscientiously  withheld  until  it 
could  be  perfected,  has  perished.^ 

laria  atqne  mirabilia  oolligere,  et  vel  geograpliie  rel  oosmognpliit 
librum  oonBoribere :  nt  mei  recordatio  apnd  posteros  Tivat,  db  oai» 
nipoteDtis  dei  cognosoatur  tarn  immensum  artifioiam  in  parte  pii^ 
cis  ignotum,  nobis  autem  oognitom.  .  .  .  Patriam  A  qnietem  x** 
petere  oonabor,  rbi  A  cnm  peritis  conf erre :  A  ab  amiets  id  apm 
profioiendnm  oonfortari  et  adjavari  raleam."    Vambagen,  p.  S61. 

^  *'  In  qnesta  gente,  A  in  loro  terra  oonobbi  A  uiddi  tanti  de  Un 
costnmi  A  lor  modi  di  uiuere,  che  no*  euro  di  allargbarmi  in  epd: 
perche  aapra  V.  M.  come  in  oiasonno  delli  miei  niaggi  bo  noteto  !• 
ooee  pin  maranigliose :  A  tutto  bo  ridooto  in  nn  nolume  in  stiio  dl 
geografia:  A  le  intitnlo  Lb  Quattbo  Giornatb:  neUa  quilt 
opera  sioontiene  le  cose  pt  minuto  A  per  ancbora  no*  sene  dali 
fnora  copia,  percbe  me  necessario  conferirla."    Vambagen,  p.  46ii 

^  **Morte  yillana; ''  see  Dante,  Vita  Nuova^  yiiL,  and  Praftt* 
8or  Norton*8  cbarming  version. 

'  One  besitates  to  say  too  poutively  about  any  book  tbat  it  bM 
perisbed.  Tbings  bave  snob  queer  ways  of  turning  up,  as  for  ii- 
stance  Aristotle's  treatise  on  the  government  of  Atbens,  after  tfii 
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Ajb  for  the  letters  themselves,  the  manuscripts 
are  nowhere  forthcoming,  and  until  lately  it  has 
been  maintained  that  none  of  the  printed  texts 
ar^  originals,  but  that  all  are  reprints  The  Latin  Ter- 
from  a  primitive  text  that  has  been  S»?iitt2Jto' 
lost.  Of  the  letter  to  Soderini  the  ver-  ^•'*^- 
sion  which  has  played  the  most  important  part  in 
history  is  the  Latin  one  first  published  at  the  press 
of  the  little  college  at  Saint-Di^  in  Lorraine,  April 
25  (vij  Kl'  Maij),  1507.  We  shaU  presently  have 
more  to  say  about  the  remarkable  book  in  which 
this  version  appears ;  suffice  it  here  to  observe  that 
it  was  translated,  not  from  an  original  text,  but 
from  an  intermediate  French  version,  which  is 
lost.     Of  late  years,  however,  we  have 

,  •'  ,  ,  Recent  diacoT- 

detected,  in  an  excessively  rare  Italian  «r7  ot  the 

•^     ,  pnmitive 

text,  the  original  from  which  the  fa-  }^|5L****» 
mous  Lorraine  version  was  ultimately 
derived.  Of  this  little  book  M.  Harrisse  was  able 
in  1872  to  mention  four  copies  as  still  existing,  — 
one  in  the  Palatine  library  at  Florence,  one  in  the 
library  of  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi  in  that  city, 
one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  purchased  at 
Havana  in  1863  by  the  eminent  Brazilian  histo- 
rian, Francisco  Adolpho  de  Vamhagen,  Viscount 
de  Porto  Seguro.  This  last-named  copy  had  once 
been  in  the  Cartuja  at  Seville,  and  it  was  boimd  in 

Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber  of  two  thousand  years.  Of  a  certain 
copy  of  Oviedo's  first  folio  (Toledo,  1526)  M.  Harrisse  observes : 
**  The  only  other  copy  which  we  know  of  this  extremely  rare  book 
is  in  Hayana,  and  was  found  in  a  Madrid  butcher* s  stall,  as  the 
illiterate  dealer  in  meat  was  tearing  it  to  wrap  a  sirloin  of  beef 
which  a  pretty  manola  had  just  purchased.''  Notes  on  Columbus, 
New  York,  1866,  p.  13. 
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vellum  together  with  a  traot  of  St.  Basil,  pri: 
Flo7:ence  by  the  printer  Gian  Stefano  di  C 
Pavia,  for  the  publisher  Pietro  Pacini,  of  Pe 
1506.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  edges 
leaves  were  gnawed  it  was  evident  that  i 
tracts  had  been  within  the  same  cover  for  : 
length  of  time.  Closer  examination  showc 
they  were  printed  from  the  same  font  of  typ 
a  passage  in  GKrolamo  Priuli's  diary,  dated  . 
1506,  says  that  the  voyages  of  Yespucius  1: 
ready  been  printed.^  If  we  were  absolute 
that  this  statement  refers  to  this  edition,  it 
settle  its  date  beyond  all  question ;  but  as  1 
no  other  edition  ever  heard  of  or  known  t 
existed  to  which  it  can  possibly  refer,  the  < 
stantial  evidence  becomes  exceedingly 
Moreover  the  language  of  this  text  is  a  < 
Italian,  aboimding  in  such  Spanish  and 
guese  words  and  turns  of  expression  as  Vei 
would  have  been  likely,  during  fourteen  y 
residence  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  of  i 
tion  with  its  sailors,  to  incorporate  into  his 
day  speech.  This  fact  is  very  significant,  i 
book  thus  printed  in  Florence  were  a  trax 
from  anything  else,  its  language  would  be 
to  be  the  ordinary  Italian  of  the  time,  not 
gon  salted  with  Atlantic  brine.  Altoge 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  y 
here  the  primitive  text,  long  given  up  for 

^  ''  Qaesta  Davigazione,  e  la  natnra  delle  personef  e  li 
U  Tontif  e  tutto  sono  in  stampa  notati  oon  gran  intel 
Foeoarinii  Letteratura  vtneziana^  Padna,  1752,  p.  179. 


Xetttra  «ii3nttrtsoiKlba(cl 

dtOtifiiKntioiumKnte 

tronatctnciMnro 


imile  of  title-page  of  the  ori|;innl  Italian  edition  of  tlie  lettef 
Hn  Vwpuciiu  to  Soderini,  pnbliabed  at  Floieuca,  150&-O6. 
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the  ever  memorable  letter  bom  Yespuoios  to  his 
former  schoolmate  Soderini.^ 

If  now  we  oompare  this  primitive  text  with  the 
Latin  of  the  Lorraine  version  of  1507,  we  observe 
that  in  the  latter  one  proper  name  —  the  Indian 
name  of  a  place  visited  by  Amerious  on  his  first 
dumgeofth.  voyage  — has  been  altered.  Intheori- 
SirtS  iSto*  gii^  i*  IS  Lariah  ;  in  the  Latin  it  has 
the  Indian  becomc  Po/Tuis.  This  looks  like  an  in- 
intoe  i^     stance  of  injudicious  editing  on  the  part 

Teraion  ox  •  o  * 

^^Siedffir*  of  the  Latin  translator,  although,  of 
M«i£^^eri-  course,  it  may  be  a  case  of  careless 
^"^  proof-reading.  Lariab  is  a  queer-look- 
ing word.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  scholar  in  his 

^  The  title  of  this  edition  is  LeUera  di  Amaiffo  Vespved  ddU 
isole  nuouamente  trouate  in  quattro  «uot  viaggi,  sixteen  unnumbered 
leares  in  qnaito.  It  is  No.  87  in  Harrisse^s  Bibliotheca  AmencoMa 
Vehuttstima^  New  York,  1866,  where  the  dste  1616  is  conjectn: 
rally  asngned  it ;  but  that  date  is  clearly  wrong,  as  M.  HanisK 
has  since  reeogniied.  In  the  Additiang  (Paris,  1872)  to  his  grea< 
work  he  is  inclined  to  adopt  Vanihagen's  date,  1605-1506,  and 
considers  it  '*  almost  certain  *'  that  this  text  was  the  original  sooroc 
of  the  Lorraine  Latin  version  pnblished  April  26, 1607.  BL  d'Ave- 
sac  is  of  the  same  opinion ;  see  his  Martin  WaUxenuUler,  p.  46ii 
For  the  whole  aigoment,  see  Vamhagen,  Amerigo  Feiptcca,  pp. 
27-31.  This  primitiye  text  is  reprodnoed,  page  for  page  and  line 
for  line,  with  all  its  typographical  peculiarities  and  its  few  quainl 
wood  cnts,  by  Vamhagen.  Mr.  Quaritch  {Rough  List,  Na  111, 
April  16,  1891,  p.  62)  says  there  are  fire  copies  extant.  He 
bought  one  for  £624  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Dr.  Conrt's  library  al 
Paris  in  1884 ;  and  it  is  now,  I  believe,  in  the  library  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Slalbfleisch,  of  New  York.  From  this  original  Mr.  Qoaritoh  pnb* 
lished  in  1886  a  facsimile  reproduction,  which  may  be  bought  foi 
five  guineas,  and  an  English  translation,  price  two  guineas  and  a 
half ;  so  that  now  for  the  first  time  since  the  discovery  of  Ainer< 
ica  an  English  reader  not  thoroughly  at  home  in  Italian  thickly 
interlarded  with  Spanish  and  Portuguese  can  see  for  HimaAlf  what 
Veqpueins  really  said. 
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\j  among  the  Diountaina  of  Lorraine  cuiild 
;e  nothing  oi  it.  If  he  had  liappened  to  be 
lainted  with  the   language  of    the  Huastecas, 

dwelt  at  that  time  about  the  river  PanuM>, 
eroe  and  dreaded  enemies  of  their  southern 
hbours,  the  Azters,  —  he  would  have   known 

umM  of  plMM  ID  tliftt  z«gioB  wan  ..t^  to, 
in  9b  (T»aqab,Tii>nt^yabb,  TanwiinthhV 
I  «f  towiHanivtto 
I  of  ooontrieft  is 
.  Bat  as  swdi  {Mte  mra  ((ute  be}«nd  va* 
hj  tmulafa^'i  km,  we  Miuot  mnoh  UiMfr 
if  he  felt  Out  edeh  e  mini  ae  Lariib  needed 
aring.  Pariaa  (Faria}  was  known  to  be  the 
;e  name  of  a  region  on  the  western  shores  of 
^.tlantic,  and  so  Lariab  became  Farias.  Aa 
distance  from  the  one  place  to  the  other  is 
;  than  two  thousand  miles,  this  little  emenda- 

shifted  the  scene  of  the  first  voyage  beyond 
eoc^nition,  and  cast  the  whole  sabject  into  an 
r  darkness  where  there  has  since  been  much 
oing  aad  gnashing  of  teeth, 
lother  curioos  CLFOumstanoe  came  in  to  con- 

this  error.     On  his  first  voyage, 

.      ,     ,  ,    .  ■       -r       ■   >    %7^        How  (bs "  lU- 

iy  before  arriving  at  i^anab,  Ves-  S^j™f!i^ 
18  saw  an  Indian  town  bnilt  over  ^udibMud 
rater,  '*  like  Venice."  He  counted 
-four  large  wooden  houses,  "like  barracks," 
orted  on  huge  tree-trunks  and  communicating 
each  other  by  bridges  that  could  be  drawn 

Inan  y  Bern,  Gtogrnfia  de  lengoai  y  earta  etw>gr6fica  rfa 
CO,  ^  389i   Vunluveoi  ^  prtmitr  voyige  dt  Vupucci, 
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up  in  case  of  danger.  This  may  well  have  been 
a  village  of  communal  houses  of  the  Chontals  on 
the  coast  of  Tabasco  ;  but  such  villages  were  after- 
wards seen  on  the  gulf  of  Maracaibo,  and  one  of 
them  was  called  Venezuela/  or  "  Little  Venice," 
a  name  since  spread  over  a  territory  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  France.  So  the  amphibious  town  de- 
scribed by  Vespucius  was  incontinently  moved  to 
Maracaibo,  as  if  there  could  be  only  one  such 
place,  as  if  that  style  of  defensive  building  had 
not  been  common  enough  in  many  ages  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  from  ancient  Switzer- 
land to  modem  Siam.  Such  ^^  little  Venices" 
might  once  have  been  seen  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  and  there  is  now,  or  has  lately  been,  a 
similar  town  named  Bodegas,  on  the  coast  of  Ec- 
uador, near  Guayaquil.^ 

Thus  in  spite  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
distinctly  stated   by  Vespucius  in  his 

The  charge  ."^  ,  ''  -^   , 

that  veiipu-      letter,  did  Lariab  and  the  little  wooden 

ciuB  feigned  ^^»,  ■••pii*  -i  i^* 

harediscov-     Vcnicc   ffct   shifted   from  the   enilf   ot 

ered  the  c«wt     t.  ,       .         ®       ,  ,  #r  ri         i 

jj  Paria  ^  Mexico  to  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America.  Now  there  is  no  question 
that  Vespucius  in  his  second  voyage,  with  Ojeda 
for  captain,  did  sail  along  that  coast,  visiting  the 
gulfs  of  Paria  and  Maracaibo.     This  was  in  the 

^  The  name  occurs  in  this  place  on  La  Cosa^s  map,  which  thus 
confirms  the  common  statement  that  Ojeda  found  such  a  Tillage 
on  his  first  voyafi^e  (Vespucius' s  second)  in  1499.  Ojeda  at  first 
called  the  gulf  "  (he  lake  of  St.  Bartholomew,''  hecause  he  di»- 
covered  it  on  the  24th  of  August ;  some  years  afterward  he  spoke 
of  it  as  "gulf  of  Venice"  {go^fo  de  Venecia),  See  Nayartet^ 
Coleccion,  tom.  iii.  p.  8. 

2  Vamhagen,  Le  premier  voyage  de  Vespucci j  p  13. 
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summer  of  1499,  one  year  after  a  part  of  the 
same  coast  had  been  visited  by  Columbus.  Hence 
in  a  later  period,  long  after  the  actors  in  these 
scenes  had  been  gathered  unto  their  fathers,  and 
when  people  had  begun  to  wonder  how  the  New 
World  could  ever  have  come  to  be  called  America 
instead  of  Columbia,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
first  voyage  described  by  Vespucius  must  be  merely 
a  clumsy  and  fictitious  duplicate  of  the  second, 
and  that  he  invented  it  and  thrust  it  back  from 
1499  to  1497,  in  order  that  he  might  be  The  d«te  i4ot 
accredited  with  the  "discovery  of  the  S^S^^to 
continent "  one  year  in  advance  of  his  JiJllJ^ 
friend  Columbus.  It  was  assumed  that  ^™«'*<»- 
he  must  have  written  his  letter  to  Soderini  with 
the  base  intention  of  supplanting  his  friend,  and 
that  the  shabby  device  was  successfuL  This  ex- 
planation seemed  so  simple  and  intelligible  that  it 
became  quite  generally  adopted,  and  it  held  its 
ground  until  the  subject  began  to  be  critically 
studied  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt  showed, 
about  sixty  years  ago,  that  the  first  naming  of 
America  occurred  in  no  such  way  as  had  been 
supposed. 

As  soon  as  we  refrain  from  projecting  our  mod- 
em knowledge  of  geography  into  the  past,  as  soon 
as  we  pause  to  consider  how  these  great  events 
appeared  to  the  actors  themselves,  the  absurdity 
of  this  accusation  against  Americus  becomes  evi- 
dent. We  are  told  that  he  falsely  pretended  to 
have  visited  Paria  and  Maracaibo  in  1497,  in 
order  to  claim  priority  over  Columbus  in  the  dis- 
covery  of    "  the    continent."     What    continent  ? 
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When  Yespiicius  wrote  that  letter  to  Soderini, 
in  1504,  neither  he  nor  anybody  else 

Abwirdity  In-  \      ,  ,  «    a 

herent  in  the  guspected  that  what  we  now  call  Am6^ 
ica  had  been  discovered.  The  onlyoon* 
tinent  of  which  there  could  be  any  question,  so 
far  as  supplanting  Columbus  was  concerned,  was 
Asia.  But  in  1504  Columbus  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  discovered  the  continent  of  Asia, 
by  his  new  route,  in  1492.  In  that  year  and  in 
1494,  taking  the  two  voyages  together,  he  had 
sailed  more  than  a  thousand  miles  along  the  coast 
of  Cuba  without  detecting  its  insular  character. 
As  the  history  of  that  time  has  always,  until  veiy 
lately,  been  written,  we  have  been  told  that  the 
insularity  of  Cuba  was  first  revealed  by  Sebastaan 
de  Ocampo,  who  circumnavigated  it  in  1508.  If 
this  opinion  were  correct,  Americus  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  undertaken  to  antedate  Columbus  wiA 
his  figure  1497;  it  would  have  been  neoessaiy 
for  him  to  feign  a  voyage  earlier  than  the  aotonm 
of  1492.  As  I  shall  presently  show,  howeverf 
Americus  probably  did  know,  in  1504,  tliat  Cuba 
was  an  island,  inasmuch  as  in  1497-98  he  had 
passed  to  the  west  of  it  himself,  touching  the 
coasts  of  both  Yucatan  and  Florida !  If  this  view 
is  correct,  then  he  did  visit  what  we  now  know  to 
have  been  the  continent  of  America,  but  whidi 
ho  supix>sed  to  be  the  continent  of  Asia,  a  year  io 
advance  of  Columbua,  and  of  course  the  aoensa* 
tion  against  him  falls  to  the  ground.  From  this 
dilotuma  thore  seems  to  be  no  escape. 

The  )x>r]>lcxity  surrounding  the  account  of  the 
first  voyage  of  Vespucius  is  theref(»e  chiefly  diH 
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le  lack  of  int«Uigeiic«  with  which  it  has  been 
.  lliere  is  no  reason  whatever  for  imagiainff 
inesty  in  hie  narrative,  and  no  reason  for  not 
itting  it  as  evidence  on  the  same  terms  as 
1  upon  which  we  admit  other  contemporary 
ments.  The  court  presumes  the  witnesa  to 
uthful  until  adequate  reason  has  been  alleged 
I  contrary  presumption.  What,  then,  are  we 
nclude  in  the  ease  of  this  voyage  of  1497  ? 
le  evidence  that  no  such  voyage  was  made  in 
year  along  the  Pearl  Coast  is  ae  stroag  as  it 
ssible  for  negative  evidence  to  be ;  indeed  it 
s  unanswerable.      We  have  seen  how  Colum- 

owing  to  his  troubles  with  rebellions  Span- 

and  the  machinations  of  his  enemy  Fonseoa, 
deprived  of  his  govenmient  of  Higpsniola, 
bow  he  ended  his  days  in  poverty  and  neglect, 
y  n^fing  King  Ferdinand  (as  acting  regent 
utile)  to  reinstate  him  in  the  dignities  and 
mnents  which  had  been  secured  to  him  by 
m  compact  under  the  royal  seal  in  April, 
The  right  to  these  dignities  and  emoln- 
■  was  inherited  by  his  eldest  bod,  ciitu  at  ih» 

Di^o  Columbus,  and  that  young  ■«''«'"™*«^ 
WBB  earnest  in  pressing  his  claims.  He  m^ed 
Orando  should  be  recalled  from  Hispaniola 
umself  duly  installed  as  viceroy  of  the  Indies, 
his  percentage  of  the  revenues  accruing  from 
aniola,  the  Pearl  Coast,  and  such  other  re- 
.    as    his    father  had  discovered.     Whether 

cl^ms  of  Diego  would  ever  have  received 
recognition,  except  for  one  fortunate  cireom- 
w,  may  be  doubted.     Diego   seems  to  have 
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inherited  his  father's  good  fortnne  in  winning  the 
hearts  of  aristocratic  ladies.  He  had  lived  in  Ihs 
rojral  household  since  he  was  taken  there  as  a  page 
in  1492,  and  in  1508  he  married  a  princess,  Mam 
de  Toledo,  whose  paternal  grandmother  wuls  sister 
to  the  mother  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.^  Th^ 
next  year  Ovando  was  recalled  &om  Hispanioki 
and  Diego,  accompanied  by  his  bride  and  many 
people  from  the  court,  went  out  and  assumed  the 
government  of  the  Indies.^  The  king,  however, 
was  not  prepared  to  admit  the  full  claims  of  Diego 
Columbus  to  a  percentage  on  the  revenues  with* 
out  interposing  every  obstacle  in  his  power.  It 
was  understood  that  the  matter  must  be  adjusted 
by  litigation ;  and  in  1508,  the  year  of  his  mar- 

riage,  Diego  brought  suit  against  the 
«f«iiM*  Dm      crown  of  Castile,  in  the  fiscal  court  of 

that  kingdom,  for  the  full  restitution  of 
ri|[hta  and  emoluments  wrongfully  withheld  boat 
^  hnir  of  the  Admiral  Don  Christopher  Colnm- 
W*«  Thi«  suit  dawdled  along  for  several  years, 
M  MH^h  units  are  apt  to  do.  Various  {deas  in 
Wb)j^%MiMMit  of  Dido's  demands  were  jwesented  hj 
iW  \M\^>Kii.  At  laigth  in  151S  a  plea  was  put  in 
%kk4  iuviMMl  the  case  witli  fresh  intn^est,  inao* 
uMiK^k  UyU  Dk^  came  koi&e  from  HispMiiola  to 
^k\<  ii  )uA  )W4Miial  care.  Hie  kii^  had  takoi  ifc 
ju;sK  ^  ViMid  tc^  subject  tJie  AdBuraTs  cEums  at 
vli9».v\%,MV4r  K^  a  mtioal  exaaunatkm,  in  tiie  liope  of 
i.\i:  u^  ^ VsMi  <Ai>wii  to  as  sasaB  a  figure  as  pownhlfti 
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An  inquiry  was  accordingly  instituted  in  1513, 
and  renewed  in  1515,  in  order  to  define  The  mat  jn- 
by  a  judicial  decision  how  much  Colum-  ?1*^ /?5.'^ 
bus  had  discovered  and  how  far  the  *^~~'- 
work  of  other  navigators  might  properly  be  held  to 
diminish  his  claims  to  originality.  Observe  that 
the  question  at  issue  was  not  as  to  ^^  who  discov- 
ered America."  It  was  a  question  of  much  nar- 
rower and  more  definite  import,  and  the  interest 
felt  in  it  by  both  parties  to  the  suit  was  mainly 
a  pecuniary  interest.  The  question  was:  —  in 
just  what  islands  and  stretches  of  ^^  terra  firma " 
in  the  Indies  was  Diego  Columbus  entitled  to 
claim  a  share  in  the  revenues  on  the  strength  of 
his  father's  discoveries  ?  What  might  have  been 
done  by  other  Spanish  navigators,  outside  of  the 
regions  visited  by  Christopher  Columbus,  was 
quite  irrelevant ;  the  Columbus  family  could  have 
no  claim  upon  such  regions.  The  investigation, 
therefore,  was  directed  chiefly  upon  three  points  : 
—  1.  great  pains  were  taken  to  bring  out  all  the 
facts  relating  to  the  discovery  of  the  rich  Pearl 
Coast ;  2.  much  less  attention  was  given  to  the  Ad- 
miral's last  voyage  along  Honduras  and  Yeragua ; 
and  3.  some  attempt  was  made  to  see  if  his  merit 
in  first  pointing  out  the  way  to  the  Indies  could 
be  diminished  by  proof  of  indispensable  aid  ren- 
dered by  Martin  A  Ion  so  Pinzon  and  others. 

These  interrogatories  and  answers,  which  were 
published  in  the  great  work  of  Navarrete  under 
the  general  title  of  Prohanzas}  are  simply  in- 
valuable for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the 

^  Navarrete,  CoUccion  de  vxages^  torn.  iii.  pp.  538-615. 
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biography  of   Columbus  and  some  of  the  more 
minute  details  in  the  history  of  the  time.     Witli 
legard  to  the  alleged  voyage  of  Yespocius  (as 
along  the  Pearl  Cocust)  in  1497  they  are  quite 
conclusive.     Nearly  a  hundred  witnesses  were  es> 
amined  under  oath,  including  Alonso  de  Ojeda 
himself,  who  made  the  voyage  along  that  coast  m 
1499,  when  he  had  with  him  Juan  de  La  Cotti 
Americus  Yespucius,   and  other  pilots.^     Ojeda 
was  a  friend  of  Fonseca  and  an  enemy  of  Colum- 
bus.    In  his  voyage  of  1499  he  used  a 
l^^^  copy  of  a  chart,  famished  hun  by  Fob- 
the  Pewi        seca,  which  had  been  made  by  Colum- 
bus  the  year  before  and  sent  by  him 
to  the  sovereigns.     At  the  time  of  the  Probatit  \ 
zas^  Yespucius  and  La  Cosa  were  both  in  ^bat  ^ 
graves  and  could  not  be  summoned  as  witnesseOi 
but  Ojeda's  testimony  was  positive  and  explioh  p 
that  Columbus  was  the  discoverer  of  the  Pead  \ 
Coast.    Now  if  his  own  pilot,  YespuciuSf  had  vis-  T 
ited  that  coast  in  1497,  Ojeda  could  not  ha^B  y 
failed  to  hnow  the  fact,  and  he  would  have  beeft 
only  too  glad  to  proclaim  it.     If  such  a  tad  oould 
have  been  established,  it  would  at  once  have  set*  i^ 
tied  the  question  as  to  the  Pearl  Coast  in  favoor  r 
of  the  king,  and  there  would  have  been  no  need  ; 
of  the  elaborate  but  weak  and  unsuccessful  aigii»  l 
ments  to  which  the  crown  lawyers  had  reoouna  r 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  overwhelmingly  in  [^ 

favour  of  Columbus ;  and  from  beginning  to  end 

m 

^  ''  En  Mte  Tiage  que  e«te  dioho  testigo  tmjo  oonsigo  A  Juiidl  >!r 
la  Cosa,  piloto,  e  Morigo  Vespuohe,  e  otros  pilotoa.**  NavantH  ^ 
torn.  liL  p  M4.  "~ 
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an  Interrogatory  nor  an  answer,  either  on  the 
t  of  Diego  or  on  the  part  of'the  crown,  betrayed 
faintest  glimmering  of  a  consciousnesa  that 
'body  had  ever  made,  or  that  anybody  had  ever 
wofe»sed  to  have  made,  a  voyage  along  the  Feai-l 
Mst  before  1498. 

This  fact  has  been  oommonly  and  righUy  ro- 
vded  as  decisive.  It  makes  it  morally  certain 
»t  Vespocius  did  not  visit  Paria  or  Mamcaibo 
'  the  coast  between  them  in  1497.  But  it  con- 
tins  smother  impiication  which  seems  to 
have  passed  without  notice.  It  makes  it  cq^f^s. 
equally  certain  that  Vespucius  had  never  profswdtD 
frvfeased  to  have  made  such  a  voyage. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Prohartzas,  in  1513,  the 
Italian  letter  from  Yespnciiis  to  Soderini  had  been 
I  print  at  least  seven  years  ;  the  Latin  version, 
hie])  made  it  accessible  to  educated  men  all  over 
Inrope,  had  l>een  in  print  six  years,  and  was  8> 
popular  that  it  had  gone  thiough  at  least  six  cdi- 
tjons.  We  can  hardly  suppose  the  letter  to  have 
been  unknown  in  Spain ;  indeed  we  know  that  one 
«opy  of  the  Italian  original  was  in  Spain  in  1513 
in  the  possession  of  Ferdinand  Columbus,  who 
bought  it  in  Rome  in  September,  1512,  for  five 
atattrini}  From  1508  until  his  death  in  Febm- 
uy,  1512,  Americua  held  one  of  the  highest  posi- 
tJDos  in  the  Spanish  marine.  Now  if  the  Pilot 
Major  of  Spain  had  ever  made  any  public  preten- 
RJoos  which  in  any  way  tended  to  invalidate  the 
ckim  of  Diego  Columbus,  that  his  father  had  first 
^■covered  the  Pearl  Coast,  can  we  for  a  moment 
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suppose  that  at  just  that  time,  with  such  a  lawsuit 
impending,  the  king  would  not  have  heard  of 
those  pretensions  and  used  them  for  all  they  were 
worth?  It  is  not  supposable.  The  fact  that 
neither  party  to  the  suit  hnew  of  such  daims  on 
the  part  of  Americus  proves  not  only  that  they 
were  unfounded^  hut  that  they  had  never  been 
made.  It  shows  that  contemporary  Spaniards, 
familiar  with  the  facts  and  reading  the  narrative 
of  his  voyages,  did  not  understand  the  first  one  as 
referring  to  the  Pearl  Coast,  but  to  an  entirely  dif« 
ferent  region. 

It  was  M.  Yamhagen  who  first  turned  inquiiy 
Theiandfau  o^  ^^  subjcct  iu  thc  right  direction. 
Jo/i^^ve».  Where  does  Vespucius  say  that  he  went 
^Mr^ca™  on  his  first  voyage  ?  He  says  that  he 
°"'^^^"-  started  May  10,  1497,  from  Cadiz  and 
ran  to  the  Grand  Canary,  the  distance  of  which 
from  Lisbon  he  calls  280  leagues.  We  thus  find 
the  length  of  the  league  used  by  Vespucius  and 
get  a  scale  wherewith  to  measure  his  distances. 
That  run  is  not  likely  to  have  been  made  in  less 
than  seven  days,  and  as  he  staid  eight  days  more 
at  the  Grand  Canary,  he  must  have  started  thence 
about  May  25.  After  a  run  of  37  (or  27)  days  ^ 
he  made  land  in  a  direction  about  west-southwest 
from  the  Canaries  and  distant  1,000  leagues,  in 
latitude  16°  N.  and  longitude  75°  W.  from  the 
meridian  of  the  Grand  Canary.  If  we  suppose 
this  land  to  have  been  Cape  Honduras,  the  lati- 
tude, about  which  Vespucius  was  least  likely  to  be 
mistaken,  is  exactly  right ;  his  distance  by  dead 

^  See  below,  p.  87,  nott. 
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omewhat  too  snmU,  probably  because 
Uow  for  the  acceleration  due  to  tlie 
irent  in  the  Caribbean  sea ;  and  tis 
aroelj  5°  in  excess,  a  very  moderate 
!  days.  The  northern  coast  of  Ilon- 
\y  tbus  suits  the  conditions  of  the 
kes  the  subsequent  details  of  the 
ent  and  intelligible.  Having  taken 
t  by  simply  following  the  words  of 
Qself,  from  a  primitive  t«xt,  without 
iny  preconceived  theories  or  tradt' 
ihagen  finds,  from  further  analysis 
ve,  that  he  sailed  around  Yucatan, 
aquatic  village  of  onramunal  houses," 
an  Venice,  on  the  shore  of  Tabasco. 
i  fight  with  the  natives  in  which  a 
soners^  were  captured  and  carried 
caravels,  Vespucius  seems  to  have 
it  course  to  the  Huasteca  country  by 

o  the  ^olf  of  Maracaibo  ii  ahoat  12°  N.  bj  52° 
:  Paria,  at  the  other  end  of  Ui«  Peul  Coast,  ii 
°  W.  from  Canariei ;  so  that  no  point  on  thM 
DanbUitT  be  intended  b;  Veapnoiiu. 
inae  Vespncios  fonnd  600  people,  and  in  ono 
the  popnlation  of  13  houiiee  aa  abont  4,000,  or 
300  to  a  boiuQ.     TheoB  fi^nm  are  emiDeatlj 

medinm  atatare,  and  irsll  proportioned,  with 
lion'n :  —  "  Sono  di  luediana  statiuB,  molto  ben 
jr  cami  aooo  di  colore  che  pende  id  roaao  oome 
Itrra  (ed.  1505-1 506),  fol.  a.  iii.  recto.  Tamha- 
tes  their  omamenU  of  goigoiu  fsatheis,  their 
rir  "  patemostrini  ohe  fanno  dotsi  di  peaohi," 
made  of  fiBb-bones"  (fol-o-iv.  veiso),  meaning 
»  guijxH  and  to  wampmu-beltt.     8e«  b«h>w, 
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The  "proy- 
ince  of  Li^ 
rUb." 


Tampico,  without  touching  at  points  in  the  region 
subject  or  tributary  to  the  Aztec  confederacy. 
This  Tampico  countiy  was  what  Vespu- 
cius  understood  to  be  called  Lariab. 
He  again  gives  the  latitude  definitely 
and  correctly  as  28°  N.,^  and  he  mentions  a  few  in- 
teresting circumstances.  He  saw  the  natives  roast- 
ing a  dreadfully  ugly  animal,  ^^like  a  serpent, 
[dragon  ?]  only  it  had  no  wings."    It  was  about  the 


First  voyage  of  Vespucius  (with  Pinzon  and  Solis,  1497-08). 

size  of  a  kid,  haU  as  long  again  as  a  man's  arm, 
with  a  hard  skin  of  various  hues,  a  snout  and  face 
like  a  serpent's,  and  a  saw-like  crest  running  from 
the  top  of  its  head  down  the  middle  of  its  back 
and  on  to  the  upper  part  of  its  tail.     The  sailors 

^  It  is  just  2,400  miles  distant,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  Paria,  tlie 
region  with  which  it  has  so  long  heen  stupidly  identified.  Thit 
has  been  preeminently  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  Bishop 
Berkeley,  in  which  commentators  first  kick  up  a  dust  and  Umv 
wonder  why  they  cannot  see  through  it  1 
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saw  many  of  these  creatures,  and  were  afraid  to 
touch  them  lest  they  might  have  a  ven- 
omous bite,  but  the  natives  esteemed  ipuuiMand 
them  as  delicacies.    This  is  an  excellent 
description  of  the  iguana,  the  flesh  of  which  is  to 
this  day  an  important  article  of  food  in  tropical 
America.^    These  Huastecas  also  made  cakes  or 

1  *'  Done  nede'mo  ohe  arrostinano  nn  oerto  aninude  ch'  pareua 
hb  Berpe*te,  aalao  eh*  no*  teneua  alia,  &  nella  apparenza  ta'to 
brattOy  ohe  moLto  cimaranigUa^mo  della  sua  fiereza:  Anda'mo 
eon  P(  le  lor  ease,  o  aero  tara  bacche  &  haua'mo  molti  di  qnesti 
nrpe'te  mui,  &  eron  legati  pe  piedi  .  .  .  :  eron  di  tanto  fiero 
aspeeto,  ehe  neeaimo  di  noi  no*  ardiua  di  tome  nno,  pensando,  oh' 
eron  uenenoei:  lono  di  grandexa  di  nno  cauretto  &  di  la*gheza 
braccia  nno  &  mezo :  te*  gono  epiedi  Innghi  &  groeei  &  armati  oo* 
groBBe  nnghie:  tengono  la  pelle  dura,  &  sono  di  oarii  colori: 
elmneo  A  f  aecia  tengon  di  serpe'te :  &  dal  naso  sinmoae  loro  ana 
eresta  oome  nna  segha,  ohe  passa  loro  P(  elmezo  delle  schiene 
infino  alia  aommita  della  coda :  in  coVlusione  gligiadica*mo  serpi 
A,  nenenosi,  aegli  ma^giauano.'*  LetterOy  foL  a.  v.  recto.  Vam- 
hagen,  p.  43.  Compare  the  description  in  the  Century  Diction- 
ary: —  *^  It  attains  a  length  of  five  feet  or  more,  and  presents  a 
rather  formidable  appearance,  bat  is  inoffensive  unless  molested ; 
...  its  flesh  is  much  nsed  for  food.  The  tail  is  very  long,  com- 
preaeed,  and  tapering ;  a  row  of  scales  along  the  back  is  devel- 
oped into  a  serrate  crest  or  dorsal  ridge ;  the  head  is  covered  with 
■ealy  plates ; ...  its  coloration  is  variegated  with  brownish,  green, 
tih,  and  yellowish  tints.**  Yet  thb  well-known  animal  has  sorely 
pnzzled  the  oonmientators.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  says  Navar- 
rete  (torn.  iii.  p.  225),  what  kind  of  a  serpent  this  could  have  been, 
as  big  as  a  kid,  and  with  wings  and  feet  {y  que  tenian  alas  y  pies)^ 
and  he  is  inclined  to  set  it  down  as  "  one  of  Vespucio's  many  ab- 
snrditiea**  (uno  de  los  muchos  absurdos  de  Vespucio  en  sus  rela- 
domes)'  Apparently  Navarrete  could  not  read  his  own  text  cof' 
rectly  when  a  chance  was  offered  for  a  fling  at  poor  old  Vespncius, 
for  that  text  (on  the  very  same  page  I !)  reads  **  only  it  did  NOT 
hay*  wings**  (tt^o  que  no  tenia  alas)\  Why  should  Vespucius 
have  taken  the  pains  to  say  that  it  had  no  wing^  ?  It  probably 
indicates  that  he  had  only  a  literary  acquaintance  with  serpents, 
and  dimly  confused  them  with  dragons. 
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patties  out  of  small  fish,  wluch  they  kneaded  up 
with  a  sort  of  pastry  and  baked  upon  red-hot  coals. 
The  Spaniards  tasted  them  and  found  them  good.^  j 
The  people  were  enemies  of  those  whom  the  Span-  ; 
iards  had  found  in  the  ^^  little  Venice  "  over  on  die  < 
Tabasco  shore,  and  when  it  was  observed  that  i 
some  of  the  latter  were  shackled  prisoners  on  j 
board  the  caravels,^  the  white  men  were  f  orthwiili  i 
greeted  as  friends.  The  Indians  receiyed  tben  ^ 
most  hospitably,  and  under  their  escort  tweatj*  j 
three  of  the  mariners,  among  whom  Vespucius  wai  | 
one,  made  a  journey  some  eighteen  leagues  inland,  j 
to  see  what  could  be  found  in  that  ooimtiy.  Thef  1 
visited  several  villages,  composed  of  oommnnil  ] 
houses.     In  one  of  these  villages,  described  as  wdl  \ 

Kayarrete's  remark  is  a  fair  speoimen  of  the  mingled  doliMi  j 
and  flippancy  with  which  oommentatorB  hare  been  wont  to  treat  ikl  j 
g^reat  Florentine  sailor,  —  finding  it  easier  to  ohaxge  him  with  tb-  ) 
sordities  than  patiently  to  ascertain  his  meaning.  Ktbd  Mr.  L«*  j 
ter,  in  a  different  temper  from  Kavarrete,  thinks  that  "  tibe  nifi-  i 
gator  has  perhaps  drawn  somewhat  npon  his  imaginatioa  in  Ul  i 
description  of  this  animal "  {Life  ofAmericus  Vetpueius,  p.  ISO)*  ] 
Yet,  as  we  have  here  seen,  his  description  is  strictly  aoeimte,  ui  ■{ 
I  cite  it  in  iUnstration  of  the  general  faithfulness  of  his  namtiiti  ^ 
^  As  for  the  flesh  of  the  ugly  reptile,  I  do  not  find  any  mantlBi  { 
of  it  among  the  1,394  dishes  described  by  Alessaodzo  Filippiid,  d  ; 
Delmonioo's,  in  his  interesting  book,  The  TaiU,  New  York,  189;  ] 
bat  one  fancies  that  it  might  be  so  treated  as  to  commend  UadI  j 
to  epionres,  even  as  the  peerless  terrapin,  of  which  one  of  ott  ' 
British  oonsins  is  said  to  hare  declared,  **  Upon  my  word,  it's  Ml  i 
so  nasty  as  it  looks !  "  I  have  been  told  that  the  flayonr  of  tkt . 
ignana  reminds  one  of  spring  chicken. 

^  "  Prona*molo,  &  trona*mo  ohe  era  bnono.**    Compare 
the  Mexican  dishes  mentioned  below,  p.  268. 

'  They  were  expert  swimmers  and  thought  nothing  of 
orerboard  and  strikiiig  out  for  the  shore,  even  when  it  was 
leagues  distant  and  out  of  sight ;  so  that  all  those  whom  the  SpH^ 
iaids  had  not  pat  in  irons  had  escaped. 
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peopled,  the  number  of  such  houses  was  but  nine. 
Lions  and  panthers  (i.  e.  probably  pumas  and 
ocelots)  were  seen,  but  neither  horse,  ass,  nor  cow, 
nor  any  kind  of  domesticated  animal.^  It  was  a 
populous  country,  with  no  end  of  rivers,^  and  an 
astonishing  quantity  of  birds  of  most  brilliant 
plumages.  The  people  were  struck  dumb  with 
amazement  at  the  sight  of  the  white  strangers,  and 
wh^n  they  had  so  far  recovered  themselves  as  to 
ask  the  latter  whence  they  came,  the  Spaniards 
gave  them  to  understand  that  they  came  from  be- 
yond the  sky. 

After  leaving  this  country  of  Lamb  the  ships 
kept  still  to  the  northwest  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  followed  the  windings  Florida  «Dd 
of  the  coast  for  870  leagues,*  frequently 
landing  and  doing  petty  traffic  with  the  natives. 

1  '*  No  te^ghono  canalli  ne  muli,  ne  co'  renerentia  aaini,  ne  cani, 
ne  di  sorte  alcana  bestiame  peculioso,  ne  uaccino:  ma  sono  ta'ti 
li  altri  i^wiwi^J*  che  te'ghono  &  tucti  sono  saluatichi,  &  di  nessuno 
gisemono  per  loro  semitio,  che  no*  siposson  contare.''  Lettera, 
fol.  b.  L  recto.    Vamhagen,  p.  45. 

^  ""  Qaesta  terra  e  popolatiasima,  &  di  g^nte  piena,  &  dinfiniti 
finini.**     Id,    The  whole  description  agrees  with  Tampico. 

'  According  to  the  most  obyious  reading  of  the  text  they  sailed 
N.  W.  for  870  leagnes,  but  this  would  be  impossible  upon  any 
theory  of  the  voyage :  —  "  Partimo  di  questo  porto :  la  prouincia 
sidice  Lariab :  &  nauiga'mo  allungo  della  costa  sempre  a  uista 
della  terra,  tanto  che  corre*mo  dessa  870  leghe  tutta  uia  uerso  el 
maestrale,*'  etc.  Lettera,  fol.  b.  i.  yerso.  Vamhagen,  p.  46. 
Does  tuttavia  here  mean  "  always,"  or  "  still "  ?  For  the  equiva- 
lent Spanish  todavia  the  latter  meaning  is  the  more  primary  and 
usual.  M.  Vamhagen  supposes  that  the  words  "  tutta  uia  uerso 
el  maestrale*'  belong  in  tha  writer's  mind  with  **  partimo  di 
questo  porto ; "  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  **  we  sailed  from  this 
port  stiU  to  the  N.  W.,  and  we  followed  the  coast  always  in  sight 
of  land  until  we  had  ran  870  leagues*'  (Le  premier  voyage  de 
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Thej  bought  a  little  gold,  but  not  much.  Here 
the  letter  hurries  over  the  scene'  somewhal 
abruptly.  It  was  not  likely  that  Soderini  would 
be  particularly  interested  in  the  shape  of  these 
strange  coasts,  and  as  for  red  Indians,  much  had 
already  been  said  about  them  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  letter.  So  we  are  brought  quickly  to  the  end 
of  the  journey.  After  traversing  the  870  leagoM 
of  crooked  coast  the  ships  foimd  themselves  in  ^tlie 
finest  harbour  in  the  world."  It  was  in  Junei 
1498,  thirteen  months  since  they  had  started  fron 
Spain.  The  sUps  were  leaky  and  otherwise  dikp- 
idated,  no  discoveries  of  abimdant  gold  or  spioei 
or  jewels,  calculated  to  awaken  enthusiasm,  had 
been  made,  and  the  men  were  tired  of  the  voyage. 
It  was  therefore  unanimously  agreed  ^  to  beach  and 
repair  the  ships,  and  then  return  home.  Thej 
spent  seven-and-thirty  days  in  this  unrivalled  ha^ 
C  pr«paringrd.e  home  voyage,  and  W 
the  natives  veiy  hospitable.  These  red  mOL 
courted  the  aid  of  the  white  strangers.  On  some 
islands  a  hundred  leagues  or  more  out  at  sea  there 
lived  a  fierce  race  of  cannibals,  who  from  time  to 

Veaptieci,  p.  22).  If  the  style  of  Vespaoiiui  were  that  of  »  ooneik 
and  elegant  writer,  snoh  a  readmit  iroold  be  hardly  admiaihk^ 
hnt  as  his  style  was  anything  but  correot  and  elegant,  perhaps  il 
may  pass.  Or  perhaps  N.  W.  may  ha^e  been  carelessly  sahsli* 
tnted  for  N.  E.,  as  woold  have  been  easy  if  signs  were  used  in  tkt 
manuscript  instead  of  words  like  maestr(Ue  and  greco.  Then  it 
would  mean  that  the  general  direction  after  leaving  Lariab  wn 
K.  R  Upon  any  possible  snpposition  there  is  a  blunder  in  thi 
statement  as  it  appears  io  the  printed  text. 

^  '*  Acchorda^mo  di  comune  oonsiglio  porre  le  nostra  aafli 
amonte,  &  ricorrerle  per  staacharle,  che  faoeuano  molta  aoquSi* 
•to.    f  oL  b.  L  rerso. 


xuwbxra  irorvB, 


ime  m  fleets  of  mbmmi  fatvadid  As  eoAvta  of  tbe 
— ^*"*'*  and  eatxted  otf  IntmilB  victims  by  tin 
eore:     Hare  a  sosne  of  jwoAt  for  the  Spaoiards 


•e,*  had  abeaify  set  the  example  of  kidnspiriiig 
lanTiThals,  and  H  was  oommg  to  be  a  zeoogniied 
leetrine,  ond»  part  of  tbe  Spaaiah  gtmnunoit, 
ftat  it  waa  light  for  pecq^  "gnflty  of  that  mmafc* 
iialeiiiDe"tohe  BiJd  intoslaTsty.  Theexpedi- 
liai  with  wUch  Yespooiiia  was  sailiii;  TtoB«H- 
waighetl  anohor  late  in  Ai^fnst,  taUng  **' 
MNOof  die  frioidtj- Indians  for  gnidea,  onoiBidi> 
tion  that  they  should  retnm  to  the  maiidaiid  in 
tbeir  own  canoes.  The  Tn(^ian^^  were  glad  to  go 
aa  these  terms  and  witness  the  discomfiture  of 
tlieir  enemies.  After  a  week's  voya^  they  fell  in 
with  the  islands,  some  peopled,  others  uninhabited, 
eridently  the  Bermudas,^  600  miles  from  Cape 
Hstteras  as  the  crow  flies.  The  Spaniards  landed 
on  an  island  called  Iti,  and  had  a  brisk  fight  with 
a  large  body  of  the  cannibals,  who  defended  them- 
■elves  manfully,  but  could  not  withstand  firearms. 
More  than  200  prisoners  were  taken,  seven  of 
vhom  were  presented  to  the  seven  Indian  guides. 
laking  a  large  canoe  from  the  island,  these 
biendly  barbarians  paddled  away  westward,  "  right 
neny  and  marvelling  at  our  power. "^     "We  also 

'  Sm  below,  p.  433. 

'  Wlwn  these  iaUodi  irero  ndiioof  ered  in  1522  the;  veTe  en- 
tinlj  depopulated,  —  an  iiutsnce,  no  donbt,  ol  the  frighiinl  thor* 
■thiM—  with  which  the  Spimuh  kidnapperB  from  Hiiipauiola  bad 
Imb  their  work  during  the  interval. 

'  "Sens  tomarono  allor  tem^moltn  allegri,  msianiglia'doai 
Me  Dartre  tana."  If  they  btbt  neceeded  in  (tetdiig  home,  one 
iom  DM  dsmI  to  be  told  of  the  lurid  fate  of  tbe  eaptivea. 
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se:  sail  for  Spain,  with  222  prisoners,  slaves;  and 
arrived  in  the  port  of  Cadiz  on  the  15th  day  of 
October,  1498,  where  we  were  well  received  and 
sold  our  slaves.  This  is  what  happened  to  me  in 
this  my  first  voyage  that  may  be  most  worth  tell- 
ing." i 

The  words  of  Vespucius  are  too  vague  to  enable 
us,  without  help  from  other  sources,  to  determine 
the  situation  of  that  ^'finest  harbour  in  the  world.*' 
where  the  expedition  made  its  last  halt  before 
striking  eastward  into  the  Atlantic.  So  much  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  allowance  to  be  made 
for  tacking  and  for  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast-line, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  confidence  to 
what  point  a  run  of  870  leagues  from  Tampico 
would  have  brought  the  ships.  It  is  clear  that 
they  must  have  sailed  between  Cuba  and  Florida, 
and  must  have  taken  their  final  start  from  some 
point  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  what  is  now  the 
United  States.  The  conditions  of  the  case  seemed 
at  first  to  M.  Varnhiigen  to  point  to  the  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake,  but  he  was  afterward  inclined  to 

^  "  Noi  alsi  facemo  uela  p,  Spagfna  con  222  prigioni  Bohiam :  A 
ging^emo  nel  porto  di  Calis  adi  15  doctobre  1498  done  fnmo  ben 
riceuuti  &  uende'mo  uostri  schiaui.  Qnesto  e,  qnello  cbe  miao- 
chadde  in  questo  mio  primo  uiaggio  di  pin  notabile."  Fol.  b.  ii. 
verso.  It  was  a  dreadful  number  of  slayes  to  pack  away  in  four 
caravels,  and  22  has  been  su^est^d  as  a  more  probable  figure. 
IVrhaps  so;  mistakes  in  numerals  are  easy  and  freqnent.  The 
uiiiials  of  the  slave  trade,  however,  give  grewsorae  instances  of 
•what  human  greed  can  do.  *'  De  nos  jours  encore,"  observes  Vam- 
hagen,  "  que  la  traite  des  n^gres  est  presque  enti^rement  snppri- 
m(5e,  nous  avons  vu  aborder  an  Cnllao,  veuant  de  Chine,  dans  no 
seul  navire,  quelques  cents  Coolies :  plus  de  la  dixi^me  partie  de 
ce9  Coolies  avait  p^ri  4  bord,  pendant  le  travers^e." 
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iwngnate  Cape  CaSaTonl  on  the  Florida  coast  as 
ihe  final  point  of  departure  for  the  cannibal  islands 
vUch  apparently  mnst  have  been  the  Bermudas.^ 
But,  as  Mr.  Hnbert  Bancroft  suggests,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  what  port  near  Cape  CaSiaveral  -could 
hare  been  called  the  best  harbour  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept ^by  a  navigator  little  familiar  with  good  har- 
bours." I  shall  presently  point  to  some  reasons  for 
beUeying  that  capes  Charles  and  CaSiaveral  were 
probably  the  northern  and  southern  limits  between 
wbksk  the  final  departure  was  taken.  Meanwhile 
another  and  more  important  question  claims  our 
attention. 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  only  the 
statements  of  Vespucius  himseK  in  an  informal  let- 
ter. It  has  been  urged,  with  reference  to  the  cred- 
ibility of  these  statements,  that  there  is  no  eontem- 
porary  allusion  whatever  to  such  a  voyage,  either 
in  books  of  history  or  in  archives.^  There  is 
strong  reason  for  believing  that  this  sweeping  as- 
sertion is  far  from  correct,  and  that  con-  _ 

Why  critics 

temporary  allusions  have  not  been  found  !>*▼«  «o«nd  no 

*  "^  contemporary 

Himply    because   scholars    have   sous^ht  »iiu8ioMto 

1  .        1  -ITT*  1      1     •       thlsYoyage. 

them  in  the  wrong  quarter.    With  their 

backs  turned  upon  Lariab  they  have  been  staring 

1  Vamlia^ii,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Lima,  1865,  p.  90,  and  chart 
u  the  end ;  Le  premier  voyage  de  Vespucci j  -Vieima,  1860,  p.  30. 

*  "  It  should  fimt  of  all  be  noted  that  the  sole  authority  for  a 
▼oTsge  made  by  Vespucci  in  1407  is  Vespucci  himself.  All  con- 
temporary history,  other  than  his  own  letters  [it  should  be  letter], 
ii  absolutely  silent  in  regard  to  such  a  voyage,  whether  it  be  his- 
tory in  printed  books,  or  in  the  archives  of  those  kingdoms  of 
Europe  where  the  precious  documents  touching  the  earlier  expe- 
dition to  the  New  World  were  deposited.''  S.  H.  Qay,  in  Winsor, 
A'orr.  and  Crit,  Hist.,  iL  137. 
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at  Paria,  and  might  have  gone  on  staring  to  eter- 
nity without  seeing  what  was  all  the  time  behind 
them.  So,  too,  one  might  look  long  into  narra- 
tives and  archives,  and  look  in  vain  for  a  ^voyage  i 
of  Vespucins,"  for  it  was  customary  to  speak  of  a  j 
voyage  by  the  name  of  the  commanding  officer,  \ 
and  the  language  of  Yespucius  distinctly  impliee  \ 
that  in  this  voyage  of  1497  he  was  not  the  com-  | 
mander;  he  was  chosen  by  King  Ferdinand  ^to  go 
with  the  ships  and  assist  in  the  work  of  discov- 
ery. "  ^    Let  us,  then,  turn  our  faces  toward  Lariab, 

and  see  if  contemporary  documenti 
oontemporuy   know  anything  about  a  voyage  mto  tbe 

gulf  of  Mexico  earlier  than  those  d 
Ocampo  in  1508  and  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1513.  We 
find  at  once  a  remarkable  and  significant  group  of 
allusions,  both  in  narratives  and  in  archives,  to 
such  a  voyage,  undertaken  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Vicente  YaHez  Pinzon,  captain  of  the  little  ship 
NiSa  in  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus.  Associated 
with  Pinzon,  and  probably  second  in  oommand, 
was  another  consummate  sailor,  Juan  Diaz  de 
Solis,  who  in  1512  succeeded  Yespucius  as  pilol 
major  of  Spain. 

The  date  commonly  assigned  to  this  voyage  of 
Pinzon  and  Solis  is  1506.  The  figure  rests  upon 
the  single  unsupported  statement  of  Antonio  de 
Herrera,  whose  great  work  was  published  in  1601.* 

^  "  Che  fn,  chel  Re  don  Ferrando  di  Castiglia  hatie*do  »  maa- 
dare  qnattro  nam  a  discoprire  nnoue  terre  neno  loooidente  fii' 
electo  per  sna  alteza  che  io  f  nasi  in  easa  floota  per  adintare  a  dW- 
ooprire.**     Lettera^  fol.  a.  ii.  recto.    Vamhag^n,  p.  35. 

^  Herrera,  Historia  general  de  los  hechos  de  los  Ccutellanoi  m 
la$  isUu  t  tierra  Jirme  dd  Mar  Oceano,  Madrid,  1601,  4  toIs.  il 
quarto. 


rnnmoB  sorua. 


fatenabt  ihat  lifpaaad  in  the  tinw  of  Ferdinuid 
sd  IbdMlIk,  tbia  book  flunot  be  dted  m  of  ori- 
pui  aoUkority.  It  is  a  ooropflation  of  pgrieekn 
irine,  bat  not  wHfaaat  grave  defects.  Mr.  Hnbert 
BsBflioft  is  quite  li^  in  wying  that  we  flntliiiit 
'flridowes  emywheie  of  mexperieooe  and  iDoam- 
yttct  ssrirtiTine.  Nov  that  ira  hare  before  ns 
mmj  vl  Ae  BomMS  ol  Henna's  mate-  Aataisd* 
rill,  mean  see  tint  Us  notes  were  bsdly  """^ 
Hliaeteil  a»d  acmpled  in  a  bnngliay  ntsanert  so 
■adi  aodat  in  additjcw  to  the  cndinary  emns, 
bam  nUdi  to  some  extent  the  most  eanloBj  ez- 
•Mtad  wi^  osnnot  be  expeotad  to  be  wholly  free, 
tiiera  are  many  and  Berioiis  discrepancies  and  con- 
tndictions  for  which  there  is  no  excuse,  the  cause 
being  simply  carelessneBB." ' 

Now  Herrera  tells  us  that  when  it  had  been 
made  known  in  Castile  what  the  Admiral  had  dis- 
corered 'afresh,  Pinzon  and  Solia  made  up  their 
Binds  to  go  and  further  pursne  the  mimieaaatia 
route  which  he  had  taken ;  and  from  the  ^^g,  ff^ 
Gaanajos  islands  on  the  northern  coast  "°  "*  *'"* 
fd  Honduras  they  sailed  westward  and  passed  the 
Golfo  Dnlce  *  without  seeing  it,  hut  they  gave  the 
ume  of  Kavidad  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  bay 
of  Hondnras.  Thence  they  discovered  the  moun- 
Uqs  (or  lands)  of  Caria  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Tncatan.  But  a»  there  was  nobody  who  foUowed 
Hp  that  ditcovery,  nothing  more  was  known  about 

'  mtUn  ^  Ctatni  Amerka,  Su  FranmMo,  1882,  vol.  i.  p.  3tT. 

*  Fvtha  pontian  of  tha  Oolfo  Dnloa.ww  the  nup  of  the  n^ion 
Mond  Tinnlntlu,  below,  p.  4B6.  It  ia  nrnply  tha  deep  inlet  kt 
Ik  hMd  of  the  Ur  of  Hoodnni. 
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those  coasts  until  the  whole  of  New  Spain  was  dis- 
covered [in  1517-19]  from  Cuba.  The  principal 
object  of  these  navigators,  Pinzon  and  Solis,  adds 
Herrera,  was,  through  a  spirit  of  riraliy  with  the 
Admiral,  to  discover  land  and  to  pass  beyond  what 
he  had  discovered.^ 

^  The  paasage  in  Herrera  is  aomewliat  oonf naed  and  involved, 
from  the  wrong  connection  in  which  he  conceived  it ;  bnt  when 
once  we  have  fathomed  the  confusion  under  which  he  laboured,  it 
is  remarkable  how  nearly  right  he  was  in  the  principal  items  of 
his  statement :  —  "  Sabido  en  Castilla  lo  que  havia  desoubierto  df 
nuevo  el  Almirante,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  i  Vinoente  Yalles  FinsoD 
determinaron  de  ir  li  proeeguir  el  camino  que  de jaba  heoho,  i  foe- 
ron  k  tomar  el  hilo  desde  las  islas  de  los  Guanajos  i  Tdlver  de  ellsf 
k  levante ;  pero  navegaron  desde  las  dichas  islas  h4oia  el  pomsnte 
hasta  el  parage  de  el  Golf  o  Dnlce,  annque  no  lo  vieron,  porqae 
estd  esoondido ;  reoonocieron  la  entrada  que  hace  la  mar  entre  U 
tierra  que  contieue  el  Golfo,  i  la  de  Yucatan  que  es  oomo  uns 
grande  ensenada,  6  baia,  que  asi  llaman  los  marineroe.  .  .  .  Y 
como  vieron  aquel  rincon  grande  que  hace  la  Mar  entre  dos  TSfl^ 
ras,  la  una  que  estd  k  la  mano  esquierda  teniendo  las  eqpaldas  si 
Oriente,  que  es  la  coeta  que  contieue  el  Puerto  de  Caballos,  i  ade- 
lante  de  ^1  el  Golfo  Duloe :  i  la  otra  de  mano  dereoha,  la  oosii 
del  reino  de  Incatan,  pareci61es  gran  baia,  i  por  esto  la  Uamanm 
la  gran  Baia  de  Navidad,  desde  donde  desoubrieron  las  sieiiii 
[tierras  ?]  de  Caria ;  bolvieron  al  Norte,  i  desoubrieron  mnehs 
parte  de  el  reino  de  Yucatan,  pero  como  despues  no  hwo  iiadis, 
que  prosiguiese  aquel  Deseubrimiento,  no  se  supo  mas,  hasta  qot 
se  descobri6  todo  lo  de  Nueva  Espafia  desde  la  isla  de  Cuba,  i  esfeoi 
Descnbridores  principalmente  pretendian  desoubrir  tierra  por  ema* 
lacion  del  Almirante,  i  pasar  adelante  de  lo  que  ^1  habia  deaea- 
bierto  *'  (dec.  i.  lib.  vi  cap.  17).    PreUndum  here  does  not  men 
''pretended,''  but  "  undertook ''  or  "  attempted."    The  allusioa  to 
sierras  de  Caria  has  always  been  felt  to  be  puzzling,  as  no  moun- 
tain-chains are  known  which  it  seems  to  fit.     The  ezpreasion  it 
evidently  taken  by  Herrera  from  Hnzon's  testimony  in  the  JFVv> 
banzaSf  in  which  occur  several  other  names  now  unintelligiUi^ 
such  as  the  countries  of  Camaronay  Chabacay  and  Pintigronj  whieh 
Pinzon  says  he  visited  after  turning  northward  from  HondozM, 
but  to  which  we  have  no  further  (due.    The  lapse  into  oblivim  d 
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Li  Om  alalemnt'Hamm  andonteDds  flw  vo^- 
^  of  Pbaon  ud  8cA»  to  brre  beaa  ocnueqanit 
pan  Aensws  of  iriuit  CntembaB  1»^  h««m 
'uMorarad  in  lu  foBrtii  vtffige  (1602-  ttaM 
504);  aad  IUb  oinoioB  k  endendy  {JS^**  ' 
ued  npon  IttBintM-ptottiou  of  tfiB  tw- 
boniyflf  FIummi  lumsetf  and  othar  aulon  in  ihe 
fVoiowRM.  It  isa  Tnyiuitanlin^in  vlddito 
«d  A«t  teatiiBMiy  if  ve  Itats  notldBg  bvt  the 
ettitelf  tognidaiis;  and  If  Hencra  nsde  a  ab> 
UnnaB  miatake  ira  oatmol  Uame  Urn.  lliara 
mOealni^eat  nasmu  for  belieniig  tltst  te  did 
nka  and  a  mistake,  and  dmt  tfuB  visage  (rf  I^- 
DD  and  Solia  was  made,  not  in  oonsequence  of  tbe 
onrUi  voyage  of  Colambus,  bnt  in  consequence  of 
be  news  of  what  be  had  discovered  in  1494  in  the 
Knrse  of  his  second  voyage. 

In  the  first  place  the  evidence  collected  by  Na- 
anete  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  Pinzon  did 
ot  go  npon  any  voyage  of  discovery  between  the 
ad  of  the  year  1504  and  June  29, 1508.  ■g^,^,^g|i^^ 
L  n^age  for  him  waa  indeed  contem-  JJli^^ 
lited  as  early  as  February  or  April,  "**■ 
)05,  hot  it  was  not  a  voyage  in  the  direction  of 
xmdnias,  nor  had  it  apy  reference  to  the  fonrth 
tyage  of  Coltunbus.  On  the  contrary,  as  we 
an  hereafter  see,  it  was  a  direct  consequence  of 
e  fourth  voyf^  of  Vespncius.     Its  object  was 

May  imitm  known  to  the  Bnt  nangaton  is  jmt  what  Ta  might 
pact  in  tbe  oaae  of  >  To;>e«  vhioh  -wu  not  followed  up  for 
'Mt7;(«n(cf.Noa.8,2S,26inin?tBbIeof  Toyagsa).  We  ■hall 
Modj  have  a  lif^i'^*  illnatratiau  in  the  namei  upon  a  pait  of 
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the  further  exploration  of  the  Brazilian  coast  south 
of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  while  it  was  planned 
early  in  1505,  the  fear  of  complications  with  Por- 
tugal prevented  such  an  expedition  from  sailing 
until  the  summer  of  1508.  During  that  interval 
we  keep  coming  upon  documents  that  prove  the 
presence  of  Pinzon  in  Spain ;  and  it  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  supposed  that  while  thus  concerned 
in  this  enterprise  he  could  have  been  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  a  long  voyage  into  the  gulf  ci 
Mexico.^  We  have  no  alternative  but  to  suppose 
that  Herrera's  date  of  1506  for  Pinzon's  Honduras 
voyage  is  a  mistake,  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
made  it  consequent,  not  upon  the  fourth,  but  upon 
the  second,  voyage  of  Columbus. 

It  was  all  the  more  easy  to  make  such  a  mistake 
since  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Columbus  upon 
the  southern  coast  of  Cuba  in  June,  1494,  was  not 
far  from  the  point  whence  he  crossed  from  Cuba 
to  Honduras  in  July,    1503.     If    he  had  kept 


^  We  find  Pinzon  in  Spain  receiving  a  payment  of  10,000 : 
Tedis,  February  28, 1505  (Nayarrete,  Co/eccion,  iiL  112)  ;  lie  ia  ap- 
pointed to  command  a  fortress  in  San  Jnan  de  Porto  Rioo,  March 
14, 1505  (iiL  112) ;  the  long  wishes  to  consult  with  'Pixaaa  and 
Vespucius  about  a  projected  yoyage.  May  17, 1505  (iii.  302) ;  Pin- 
zon wants  a  lawsuit  settled,  as  it  is  hindering  bis  departure  on 
a  Toyage,  September  28,  1505  (iiL  113) ;  he  is  in  Spain,  bnay  on 
work  on  which  he  has  evidently  been  engag^  for  a  good  while, 
August  23,  1506  (iii.  204) ;  on  September  15, 1506,  the  officers  o! 
the  Casa  de  la  Contratacion  inform  the  king  that  the  ezpeditioB 
will  not  be  able  to  sail  before  February,  1507  (ill.  321) ;  by  that 
time  the  growl  from  Portugal  has  become  so  audible  that  the 
expedition  is  for  the  time  abandoned  and  the  ships  used  fot 
other  purposes  {id.).  These  documents  evidently  relate  to  one 
and  the  same  voyi^,  and  they  leave  no  place  for  a  voyage  ts 
Honduras  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
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stnight  ahead  in  the  former  Toyage  and  left  the 
eoast  of  Cuba,  he  ¥rould  have  OTOSsed  to  Honduras 
Tuy  much  as  in   the  latter  voyage.     It  is  not 
ifennge,  then,  that  in  the  mind  of  Herrera,  as  per- 
haps even  in  the  report  of  the  Probanzas  upon 
wMch  Herrera  seems  to  have  relied,  the  two  voy- 
ages should  have  got  more  or  less  mixed  together. 
Assuming,  then,  that  Pinzon's  first  voyage  was 
oonsequent  upon  news  received  from  Columbus  in 
1494,  and  that  it  was  the  voyage  upon  which 
Vespucius  describes  himself  as  having  sailed  in 
May,  1497,  we  can  understand  sundry  statements 
in  early  historians  of  the  Discovery,  that  have 
heretofore  been  unintelligible.      Peter  TetUmonyof 
Martyr,    in   a  passage  written  before  ^-^^^yr. 
1508,  says:  —  "For  there  are  many  which  affirme 
that  they  haue  sayled  rownd  abowt  Cuba.     But 
whether  it  bee  so  or  not,  or  whether  enuyinge  the 
good  fortune  of  this  man  [Columbus]  they  seeke 
occasions  of  querelinge  ageynste  hym,  I  cannot 
judge.     But  tyme  shall  speake,  which  in  tyme  ap- 
poynted,  reuealeth  both  truth  and  falsehod."  ^    In 
another  place  Martyr  says  that  Vicente  Yafiez 
sailed  about  Cuba,  which  had  hitherto,  because  of 
its  great  size,  been  regarded  as  continent;   and 
having  found  that  this  is  an  island,  he  went  on  and 
struck  upon  other  lands  to  the  west  of  it.^    Again 

'  **  Neqne  enim  desnnt  qni  se  oironiase  Cnbam  andeant  dicere. 
An  luee  ita  rintf  an  inyidia  tanti  inyenti  occasiones  qnerant  in 
hone  Timm.  non  dijadico :  tempus  loqnetnr,  in  qno  yems  judex 
inriiplat.**  Martyr,  dec.  i.  lib.  yi.  As  Humboldt  says,  this  last 
clause  shows  conclnsiyely  that  the  passage  was  written  before 
Ocampo*s  yoyage  in  1506. 

^  '*  Vicentius  Annex  .  .  .  Cnbam,  a  multis  ad  ea  nsqne  tern- 
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Gomara  says  that  three  years  before  Colmnbiu 
visited  the  coast  of  Honduras  that  coast 
ooman  i^d     had  been  discovered  by  Pinzon  and  So- 
^  lis.^     Gomara's  three  years  should  be 

five,  but  the  main  fact  is  the  fact  of  priority,  which 
is  again  expressly  affirmed  by  Oviedo  (in  1526- 
35):  —  "Some  persons  have  attributed  the  discov- 
ery of  the  bay  of  Honduras  to  Don  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  first  Admiral,  saying  that  he  dis- 
covered it.  But  that  is  not  true;  for  it  was  discov- 
ered by  the  pilots  Vicente  Ya&ez  Pinzon,  Juan 
Diaz  de  Solis,  and  Pedro  de  Ledesma,  with  three 
caravels,  and  that  was  before  Vicente  Ya&ez  had 
discovered  the  river  Amazon,'*^  in  other  words, 
before  January,  1500.  This  explicit  and  definite 
testimony  from  a  contemporary  first-hand  author- 
ity is  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Oviedo,  Gomara, 
Martyr,  Herrera,  and  the  witnesses  in  the  tenth 
section  of  the  JProbanzas,  in  their  various  refer- 

pora  ob  siiam  magmtiidinem  contineiitem  patatam,  oirouiTit.  .  .  . 
VioentinB  Annez  cognito  jam  experimento  patenti  Cnbam  ease  is- 
mlam,  prooenit  ulterius  et  terras  alias  ad  oooidentem  Cnbn  offeii* 
dit."    Id,f  dec.  u,  lib.  viL 

^  *De8cubii6  Christonal  Colon  treziStas  y  setSta  lefpiaa  ds 
ooeta,  que  ponen  de  no  g^rande  de  Higueras  al  NSbre  de  Dios,  el 
afto  de  mil  y  qninientoB  y  dos ;  dizen  empero  algimos  t[  tres  aftoi 
ante  lo  aman  andado  Vicente  Yafiez  Pinzon  y  Juan  Diaz  de  Sdliii 
^  fneron  g^ndissimos  descnbridores."  Gomara,  Historia  genaid 
de  leu  Indiaa,  Antwerp,  1554,  cap.  W.  fol.  63  recto. 

^  **Algano8  atribuyen  al  Almirante  primero,  Don  GhristoTal 
Colon,  diciendo  qne  41  lo  descubri^.  Y  no  es  asi ;  porqne  el  golfo 
de  Higueras  lo  descnbrieron  los  pilotoa  Vicente  Yafiez  Pinzon  4 
Johan  Diaz  de  Solis  4  Pedro  de  Ledesma,  con  tres  caravelas,  antes 
que  el  Vicente  Yafiez  desonbriese  el  rio  Marafion."  Oviedo,  .Hts> 
\oria  general  de  las  Indias,  Madrid,  1851,  tom.  ii.  p.  140. 
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oioeB  to  the  Toyage  of  PuuKm  and  SoUb,  are  all 
TeCerring  to  the  first  voyage  desoribed  by  Yespu- 
ebu  in  bis  letter  to  Soderini, — a  yoyage  wbiob 
achieved  tlie  first  diaooveiy  of  Honduras,  with 
parts  of  die  eoasts  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  and 
wUch  first  revealed  to  some  persons  the  insularity 
of  Cuba.    Here  the  map  made  in  1600  by  La  Cosa 
becomes  quite  interesting.      It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  able  navigator  was  with  Columbus 
on  that  memoraUe  occasion  in  June,  1494,  when 
an  hands  solemnly  subscribed  to  the  belief  that 
Goha  was  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent.^    On  that 


1  nil  aftdr,  to  gvolnqM  aeeoHi^^  to  modem  nodooi,  ii 
iDy  Baaepi— anted ;  e.  g.  "  Colnmlras  Toyaged  for  India,  thought 
Ui  fint  iMMJing  was  there,  and  forced  hk  orew  to  swear  they 
tkovght  so  too  by  threatening  to  out  oat  their  tongues.''  (Prof. 
J.  D.  Butler,  in  a  Tory  meritorious  paper  on  **  The  Naming  of 
America,'*  in  Transactwm  of  Witconsin  Academy  of  ScienceSf 
]!)T4,  ToL  ii.  pp.  203-219.)  The  passage  in  Henry  Steyens's  Hist, 
and  Gtog.  NoUm^  p.  12,  to  which  the  writer  refers,  does  not  justify 
meh  a  statement.  Stevens  simply  says  "  caused  his  captains,  his 
pOots,  his  master  of  charts  [La  Cosa],  and  all  his  sailors  to  sign  a 
declaration  under  oath,  that  they  belieyed  Cuba  to  be  part  of  the 
continent  of  Asia  near  MangL"  The  notary's  original  document, 
pKserred  in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville  (printed  in  Na- 
▼arrete,  torn.  ii.  pp.  143-149),  does  not  indicate  that  in  this  **  caus- 
isf  "  there  was  either  any  force  or  any  threat  used.  The  officers 
sad  men  were  asked  to  state  their  dissenting  views  if  they  had 
iBv.  Nobody  seems  to  have  had  any,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
■pposing  that  anybody  signed  the  declaration  reluctantly.  The 
fotmal  provision,  that  if  any  one  should  afterward  deny  that  on 
tliis  occasion  he  had  expressed  the  opinion  written  down  in  the 
document  he  should  have  the  tip  of  his  tongue  slit  (as  was  often 
done  to  liars),  was  simply  a  bit  of  genuine  medijBvalism,  about 
equivalent  to  the  solemn  imprecations  of  modem  children :  **  Huck 
Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer  wishes  they  may  drop  down  dead  in  their 
tiacks  if  they  ever  tell  of  this  and  rot,"  as  Mark  Twain  so 
faithfully  puts  it.  For  the  owlish  gravity  with  which  soma  mod- 
tm  writers  use  this  incident  in  evidence  of  the  AdmiraVs  alleged 
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occasion,  La  Cosa  declared  lihat  he  had  never  heaid 
of  an  island  with  335  leagues  length  of  coast  from 

east  to  west,  and  that  from  the  contour 
HS^^u  ^  coast,  as  well  as  its  apparently 

Cow's  map,      interminable  length,  he  had  no  sort  of 

doubt  that  it  was  the  mainland.  We 
have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  La  Cosa  did  not 
mean  precisely  what  he  said.  Yet  upon  his  ^unous 
map,  of  which  a  sketch  is  prefixed  to  the  present 
volume,  Cuba  is  distinctly  represented  as  an  is- 
land. On  the  north  of  it  the  left-hand  flagstaff 
marks  the  westernmost  point  reached  by  Colnmbns 
and  La  Cosa  in  1492 ;  on  the  south  we  read  C. 
Bien  Enpera^  the  "Cape  of  Good  Hope"  where 
in  1494  La  Cosa  and  his  comrades  all  testified  that 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief  they  were 
on  the  coast  of  Asia;  and  just  to  the  south  of  this 
cape  we  see  a  few  small  islands  whereunto  the 
map-maker's  fancy  has  added  a  goodly  archipelago 
of  bigger  ones.  The  shore  on  the  west  of  these 
islands  Columbus  called  Evangelista,  deeming  it 
"fraught  with  good  tidings"  for  him  when  he 
should  come  tliat  way  again.  On  the  map  we  see 
"Abangelista,"  albeit  written  too  far  to  the  west. 
Then  Cuba  is  terminated  by  a  western  coast-line 
all  the  way  around  from  the  archipelago  to  the  flag- 
staff, —  a  coast-line  which,  as  even  an  unpractised 
eye  may  see,  is  drawn  not  from  exploration,  but 
from  theory  or  from  hearsay.    On  the  original  map 

*'  deceitf  Illness ''  and  weakness  of  character,  the  proper  answer  il 
a  peal  of  Homeric  laughter.  I  have  described  the  affair  above, 
vol.  i.  pp.  470,  477,  with  as  much  seriousness  as  I  think  it  de^ 
Berves. 
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08  wBtttnk  iwrt  iJHfl  is  MbrupSfy  out  off  wHih  a 
Ilk  of  graoi  paink.^  This  means  to  mj  mind 
lat  wlm  L*  CSon  dxow  tlio  map,  between  Jmie 
ai  Ootaber,  1600,  lie  had  been  informed  oE,  or 
lOQi^  to  beliere  in,  die  inenlarity  of  Onba,  but 
ad  not  aeen  a  diart  of  its  weetom  eitremitf. 
Klere  did  he  get  Ua  information?  The  answer 
I  obviooa.  He  had  jnst  retained  from  that  voj- 
fa  OB  thePeail  Coast  with  OjedaCtheseocmd  voj- 
fa  of  Ye^MMsins)  in  which  he  and  Yespnoins  were 
— iriated  as  pibte.  ETidently  the  hitter  had  told 
ma  of  the  disooveiy  of  a  passage  between  Onba 
Hid  die  mainland  two  years  before^  but  had  not 
iMiwn  him  his  charts,  which  very  Hkely  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Fonseca.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  continental  coast-line  opposite  Cuba 
SBs  drawn  not  wholly  from  theory,  but  partly  from 
hearsay.  The  protmding  laad  at  the  words  ^^Mar 
Oeeannz "  and  below  may  indicate  that  La  Cosa 

'  HflBoetlielAitoHeiiiySteTeiisfiiggestedtfaatLaCoaadidiioi 
■tnd  to  be  undetitood  as  representiiig  Cnba  as  an  mUnd,  but 
oilj  meaat  to  show  tiimt  his  own  definite  knowledge  did  not  go 
bflyoad  the  arehipelago  on  the  aonth  mnd  the  flagstaff  on  the 
■octh.  (lEKMtarieal  and  Qtographkal  Nciesj  London,  1869,  p.  18.) 
Bat  if  that  was  all  that  he  meant  to  show,  why  did  he  separate 
Caba  from  the  mainland  at  all  f  The  mere  fact  of  the  sepan^ 
tioa  jiMJiratfW  a  knowledge  of  something  to  the  west  of  **  Abange- 
firta,^  though  confessedly  a  dim  knowledge.  At  least  it  indicates 
I  decided  change  of  opinion  since  1494 ;  otherwise  La  Cosa  would 
lot  only  hare  made  the  western  end  of  Cnba  flare  like  the  outline 
if  a  trumpet,  but  beyond  the  flagstaff  it  would  hare  trended 
sraagly  to  the  northward  and  become  continuous  with  the  main- 
snd.  At  the  archipelago  it  would  hare  been  prolonged  indefi- 
Btsly  to  the  southwest,  and  there  would  haye  been  nothing  of 
hat  Tagne  but  unmistakable  suggestion  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
rhieh  La  Cosa  cannot  hare  got  fram  any  other  source  than  the 
irst  TOfsge  of  Vespufliiia* 
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had  heard  something  about  Florida,  but  haying  no 
drawings  to  guide  him,  had  pictured  it  to  himself 
as  a  big  promontory  rather  than  a  peninsula. 

The  striking  suggestion  thus  aflEorded  by  the  map 
of  La  Cosa  is  confirmed  with  overwhehning  force 
by  that  of  Alberto  Cantino  already  mentioned  in 
TheCantino  Connection  with  the  voyages  of  the 
map,  1602.  brothers  Cortereal.  This  map  was  made 
in  Portugal  by  some  cartographer  imknown,  at  the: 
order  of  Alberto  Cantino,  who  carried  it  to  Italy 
in  the  autumn  of  1502,  and  sent  it  to  Eroole 
d'  Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara.  It  had  reached  the 
duke,  or  was  on  its  way  to  him,  November  19, 
1502,  as  we  know  from  Cantino's  letter  of  that 
date  written  at  Some.  It  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served, and  since  1868  has  been  accessible  in  the 
Biblioteca  Estense  at  Modena;  but  it  is  only 
within  the  past  ten  years  that  scholars  have  be- 
gun to  wake  up  to  its  importance. 

The  Cantino  map,^  which  gives  both  Hayti  and 
Cuba,  not  only  represents  the  latter  as  an  island, 
^iHuit  it  terminated  on  the  west  by  a  hypothetical 

JSto^****"  coast,  but  goes  on  to  depict  a  consider- 
^^"^^  able  portion  of  the  coast-line  of  the 
United  States,  including  both  sides  of  the  peninsula 

^  A  aketoli  sliowmsr  the  relatire  poritions  was  giren  above  oo 
page  21.  ThiB  nketoh  of  the  Florida  ooasta  I  have  copied  fram 
the  fnU-aized  facsimile  published  in  1883  by  M.  Harrisse,  and  have  . 
taken  pains  to  reproduce  with  accuracy  the  details  of  the  coast- 
line. Off  the  southwestern  coast  the  original  has  a  group  of  islands 
which  I  have  omitted  in  order  to  g^t  room  for  the  names.  One 
cannot  do  all  that  one  would  like  on  so  small  a  page.  These 
islands  may  be  seen  on  the  other  sketch  just  mentioned.  On  the 
original  map  the  coasts  end  abruptly  just  where  they  touch  my 
border,  at ''  Rio  de  las  Palmaa  "  and  '*  Costa  del  Mar  Vfano.*' 
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of  Florida,  and  all  this  is  depicted  as  a  visited  coast, 
with  sundry  details  of  bay  and  headland,  upon 
which  are  placed  twenty-two  local  names.  A  few 
of  these  names  have  been  distorted  beyond  recog- 
nition by  the  Portuguese  draughtsman,  but  their 
original  form  is  unquestionably  Spanish  and  not 
Portuguese.  The  names  furnish  absolute  proof 
that  this  part  of  the  map  was  copied  from  a  Span- 
ish map  ^  by  a  person  not  familiar  with  Spanish, 
and  furthermore  that  this  copyist  was  a  Portogaese. 
These  names,  like  fossils  from  an  age  extinct,  are 
eloquent  in  their  silence.  As  I  shall  presently 
show,  they  had  ceased  to  be  understood  before  the 
rediscovery  of  Florida  by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1513; 
the  continuity  of  tradition  was  broken  off  short. 
All  this  means  that  this  portion  of  the  United 
States  coast  was  visited  and  mapped  by  Span- 
ish MARINERS  BEFORE  NOVEMBER,  1502,  AND  THAT 
THE  VOYAGE  IN  WHICH  THIS  WAS  DONE  WAS  NOT 
FOLLOWED  UP. 

It  is  not  only  clear  that  the  Cantino  map  was 
copied  or  compiled  from  an  older  Spanish  map  or 
maps ;  it  is  also  clear  that  it  was  not  based  upon 
the  map  of  La  Cosa,  but  upon  some  entirely  dif- 
ferent authority.  For  upon  the  northern  coast  of 
South  America,  where  La  Cosa  has  forty-five 
names  2  and   Cantino  twenty-nine,   only  three  of 

^  The  mistakes  are  mistakes  of  the  eye,  not  of  the  ear ;  they 
Btaiid  for  misread  lett^irs,  not  for  misheard  sounds.  M.  Hamne, 
in  his  work  on  the  Corterfnls,  dem.onstrates  that  no  Portnguew 
voyages,  nor  any  recorded  xoynge  whatever,  except  that  of  Veapu- 
cius  in  1497-98,  will  account  for  this  delineation  of  Florida  npoa 
the  Cantino  map. 

^  They  are  not  all  given  in  my  reduced  sketch. 
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these  names  agree  od  the  two  maps.  It  therefore 
appears  that  the  Cantino  map,  while  it  represents 
knowledge  gained  at  some  length  of  time  before  the 
aatonm  of  1502,  also  gives  testimony  that  is  inde- 
pendent, and  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  testimony 
of  La  Cosa. 

It  is  worth  our  while  here  to  -follow  out  a  little 
further  some  of  the  relations  of  this  map  to  the 
cartography  of  that  time.    The  original  ^  .^^  ^j 
frcMn  which  it  was  made  exercised  much  i^**  «>*p.  «»• 

Tabula  Tern 

more  mnuence  than  that  of  La  Cosa,  ^^»°»i« 

^    before  1508. 

which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  en- 
graved or  extensively  copied.     In  the  edition  of 
Ptolemy  published  at  Strasburg  in  1513  there  is 
a  remarkable  map,  made  before  1508  ^  by  Martin 

^  "Charta  aotem  MariTia,  qaam  Hydrographiam  Tocant,  per 
Admiralem  quondam  aereniBBuni  PortugalisB  [CastellsB  ?]  reg^ 
Ferdinaiidi,  oasteros  deniqne  Instratcwes  yeriasimis  peragratioiii- 
bua  Instrata :  ministerio  Renati  dam  yixit,  nano  pie  mortui  Ducia 
lUnatriarimi  LotharmgiflB  liberins  pnelographationi  tradita  est," 
etc.,  angiici,  **  The  sailing  chart,  or  Hydrc^praphy,  as  it  is  called, 
rectified  by  means  of  Tery  exact  navigations  made  by  a  former 
Admiral  of  the  most  gracious  King  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  [Cas- 
tile ?],  and  thereafter  by  other  explorers,  was  liberally  given  to  bo 
engrsTod  by  the  care  cf  the  most  illustrious  Ren^,  in  his  lifetime 
Doke  of  Lorraine,  now  deceased,"  etc.  Avezac,  Martin  Waltze- 
muUer,  p.  153;  of.  Lelewel,  Giographie  du  Moyen  Age,  tom.  iL 
pp.  157-160;  Humboldt,  Examen  critique^  tom.  iy.  p.  109.  Aa 
Ren^  died  in  1508,  this  is  perhaps  the  earliest  engraved  map  noM 
extant  showing  portions  of  America,  though  the  map  made  by 
Johann  Ruysch  and  published  in  the  edition  of  Ptolemy  issued  at 
Rome,  Angnst  13,  1508  (see  below,  p.  114),  may  haye  been  en- 
g^yed  earlier.  The  Waldseemiiller  map,  known  by  its  title 
Tabula  Terre  Nove,  seems  to  haye  been  made  after  an  original 
chart  obtained  from  Portugal  by  Duke  Ren^  in  1504  (see  Har- 
risse,  Bibliotheca  Americana  Vetustissimay  p.  108).  The  "  former 
Admiral "  aboye  mentioned  is  probably  Columbus,  and  calling 
Ferdinand  **king  of  Portugal "  was  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen.     It 
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Waldfieemiiller,  a  geographer  of  whom 
have  more  to  say  hereafter.  This  map, 
Tabula  Terre  iVbve,  has  been  a  puzzle  to 
but  a  long  step  is  taken  toward  understan 
when  we  learn  that  it  was  made  from  an  o: 
chart  which  found  its  way  from  Portugal  in 
raine  in  1504,  and  when  we  furthermore 
this  original  must  have  been  the  same  that 
lowed  by  Cantino's  draughtsman.  This  is 
by  the  identity  in  names,  of  which  the  foUo' 
list,  containing  all  the  names  upon  the  ilo 
coasts,  is  sufficiently  striking:  — 


OAvmro. 


Bfo  de  las  paliiiM, 

rio  do  comO| 

C.  arlear, 

O.  do  lurcor, 

C.  do  mortinbo, 

G.  lurear, 

el  golf o  bavo, 

G.  do  fim  do  abrill, 

comejo, 

Rio  de  do  diego, 

C.  del  gate, 

putaRoiza, 

Riode  las  almadiaa, 

Cabo  Santo, 

Rio  de  los  largartos, 

las  cabras, 

laf^o  limoor, 

Costa  alta, 

Cabo  de  boa  Tenta^^ 

Oansore, 

Cabod.  liooto, 

Costa  del  mar  Tfano, 
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lagodeloro, 
Riode  laparmas, 

rio  de  come, 

C.  ariear, 
O.  doliyor, 

C.  lurcar, 

C.  dofllm  de  abril, 
comello, 

C.  de  lago, 

pontarojal, 

rio  de  las  amadlas, 

C.  Saoto, 

rio  de  los  garUurtos, 

lacablaa? 

lagolanoor, 

Costoalta, 

C.  de  boiiaii«iitax»i 

Oamnor, 

C.  del  itootir, 

0.  del  mar  aafano, 


parrot  lain. 

river  Mpidma. 
1  dogwood  rivBr?         I 
( r.  corvo,  erovr  rivar  1 1 


cape  of  tlM  end  off  ApriL 

dogwood? 

river  of  IXm  Diaga 

cape  ot  the  cat. 
(red  point?  \ 

\  p.  Bayxa,^  low  poliit  ?  | 

riTer  of  oanots. 

boly  om. 

river  ox  Uwrda,  or  alTlgBtOffii 

L  luengot  long  lagoon? 
hl|^  coast 

C9ip9  of  good  fOrtlDMb 

C  del  meofifro,^  capo  off 


has  often  been  called  "The  Admiral's  Map,**  but  that  ptnm 
is  misleading.    It  represents,  as  the  editors  say,  the  zeanlti  oi 
roysf^  made  by  Colnmbus,  **and  thereafter  by  otiier  eizpli»> 
ers;  *'  bnt  it  is  not  likely  that  it  emanated  from  ColimAiia.    It 
loads  us  mnch  more  directly  back  to  Vespneins. 

^  I  am  indebted  for  theee  two  suggestions  to  M.  HarriaM,  Lm 
Carte-Beal,  pp.  89,  90. 
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Of  the  twenly-two  names  on  Cantino's  coasts  of 
Florida,  nineteen  are  thus  repeated  in  the  later 
map.  Originally  Spanish,  these  names  have  on 
the  Portngoese  map  in  a  few  instanoes 
been  deformed  beyond  recognition;  on  ^^^^i^ 
tS)e  Lorraine  map  tlie  deformily  is  gener-  Jgf^jJ?^ 
lily  carried  a  litde  farther,  as  we  might 
expect.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that,  so  for  as  the 
ddineation  of  Florida  is  concerned,  the  two  maps 
are  drawn  from  the  same  sooroe.  Observe  the  con* 
efaunons  to  which  this  foot  carries  us.  As  the  his- 
farj  of  the  Discoveiy  of  America  has  nsnally  been 
written,  Florida  was  first  visited  by  Ponce  de  Leon 
onEaster  Sunday,  1612;  and  a  superficial  observer 
might  not  be  surprised  at  seeing  the  Florida  coasts 
hid  down  on  a  map  first  published  in  1618;  per- 
bps,  too,  it  mig^  not  occur  to  him  that  the  pecul- 
ttr  names  on  these  coasts  are  not  derived  from  the 
explorations  that  began  ^th  Ponce  de  Leon.  But 
now,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  has  lately  been 
proved  that  Ponce  de  Leon  did  not  see  Florida 
until  Easter  Sunday,  1513,^  on  the  other  hand  the 
map  of  the  1513  Ptolemy  was  certainly  made  before 
1508,  and  the  compariL-on  with  the  Cantino  map 
proves  it  to  have  been  drawn  from  an  original  as 
old  as  1502,  and  probably  older.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, with  the  force  of  absolute  demonstration,  that 
the  coasts  of  Florida  were  explored  and  the  insu- 
larity of  Cuba  detected  before  1502.  There  is  no 
possible  escape  from  this  conclusion. 

1  See  Peschel,  GetdkichU  de$  Zeitalters  der  Entdeckungen,  p.  621 ; 
Kohl,  in  Documentary  History  of  Maine^  toL  L  p.  240;  Winsor, 
A'orr.  am/ CWi.  Htsf.,  it  283. 
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But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.     Our  facts  show 

that  while  Florida  was  visited  at  that  early  date, 

and  while  for  the  moment  the  discovery 

How  the  old  1  1  • 

map-makers  attracted  cnougn  attention,  among  car- 
tographers at  least,  to  leave  its  indelible 
impression  upon  more  than  one  map,  nevertheless 
it  soon  ceased  to  occupy  attention  and  became  for- 
gotten, so  that  the  names  it  left  behind  became  a 
source  of  worry  and  confusion  for  map-makers. 
Because  Florida  (as  yet  without  a  name)  purported 
to  be  a  piece  of  continent,  and  because  until  after 
1508  most  people  believed  Cuba  to  be  a  piece  of 
continent,  the  old  maps  used  to  mix  them  together 
without  rhyme  or  reason;  and  the  perplexity  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  true  Cuba  was  often 
called  Isabella.  Sometimes  the  island  appeared 
under  the  latter  designation,  while  the  name  Cuba 
was  placed  upon  the  Florida  peninsula;  sometimes 
the  two  were  fused  into  one,  because  while  geogra- 
phers found  both  coimtries  mentioned  or  drawn 
upon  maps,  they  knew  only  of  the  one  as  being 
actually  visited,  and  hence  tried  to  correct  the  ap- 
parent error.  For  example,  in  Johann  Buysch's 
map,  1508,  to  the  west  of  Hispaniola  we  see  an 
island  abruptly  cut  ofiE  with  the  scroll  marked  C, 
upon  which  is  the  legend,  ^^the  ships  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Spain,  have  come  as  far  as  here."  ^  Now 
this  might  be  meant  for  Cuba,  and  the  two  ends 
of  the  scroll  might  be  intende4  to  mark  the  two 
farthest  points  reached  by  Columbus  in  1492  and 
1494;  or  it  may  be  meant  for  Florida,  partially 
eapsized,  — an  accident  not  uncommon   in  early 

^  See  below,  p.  114. 
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maps, — and  the  scroll  may  simply  show  wliat 
Baysdh  was  able  to  gatlier  from  the  original  of 
the  Cantino  map.  That  the  latter  is  probably  the 
tme  explanation  is  indicated  by  the  names:  ^  —  at 
the  eastern  point  we  have  C.  de  JFundabrili  and, 
going  tlienoe  to  the  right,  Cort)eo  (for  Comejo) 
and  C.  JElicontU  (for  C  de  lieontu);  going  to  the 
left,  we  hare  Oulear  (f ^r  C.  atiear)  and  then 
L€igo  del  Oro.  This  seems  to  show  what  Suysch 
had  in  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  on  Stobnioza's 
m^>,  1512,  which  was  in  part  derived  from  the 
Cantino  source,  we  see  the  islands  of  ^SpagnoUa'* 
and  "Isabella''  mdely  drawn  in  mnch  the  same 
oatline  as  in  the  Tabula  Terre  Nove^  but  the  name 
"Isabella"  has  taken  refuge  upon  the  mainland.^ 

These  examples  show  that  the  geographers  of 
that  time  had  more  facts  set  before  them  than  they 
were  able  to  assimilate.     In  some  directions  a 
steady  succession  of  voyaees  served  to 
correi  imperfections  in  A^ry  and  to  T^SS 
attach  certain  names  permanently  to  cer- 
tain localities.     But  the  facts  relating  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Florida  remained  indigestible  be- 
cause from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  elapsed  before 
the  earliest  voyage  in  those  waters  was  followed 
up  and  the  first  crude  impressions  made  definite. 
The  names  applied  to  those  coasts  soon  sank  into 
oblivion,  and  when  the  actors  in  that  generation 
had  all  passed  from  the  scene,  the  very  memory  of 
the  voyage  itself  was  lost,  the  maps  which  it  in- 

^  There  is  not  room  enough  for  them  on  my  reduced  aketch  of 
tfakmap. 
>  See  below,  p.  178. 
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spired  slept  unheeded  in  the  gloom  of  great  libra- 
ries, the  only  literary  document  describing  it  was 
wrongly  referred  to  a  very  different  voyage,  and  the 
illustrious  writer  of  that  document  became  the  tar- 
get for  all  manner  of  ignorant  abuse. 

There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  first  voy- 
age of  Yespucius  was  made  just  as  he  describes  it 
_  in  his  own  sea-f arine  dialect.     No  other 

The  Toyage  of  , 

veapuciua  in     sourcc  is  kuowu  from  which  those  Jlor- 

1497-08  ii  the 

only  Toywre     ida  coasts,  depicted  with  their  lon^-for- 

on  record  that  '         r  «•         x^i         . 

explains  the     eottcn  uamcs  upon    the   Cantmo  and 

Cannno  map.      ^  * 

Waldseemiiller  maps,  can  possibly  have 
come.  We  must  either  admit  that  Americus  Yes- 
pucius circumnavigated  the  Florida  peninsula  be- 
fore 1502,  or  we  must  invent  some  voyage,  never 
heard  of  and  never  mentioned  by  anybody,  in  which 
that  thing  was  done ;  and  as  the  latter  alternative 
is  not  likely  to  commend  itself  to  sensible  minds, 
we  are  driven  to  the  former.^    But  if  Yespucius 

^  **  De  toates  les  ezi>^tioii8  maritimos  dn  xv*  siMe,  oelle-ei 
[the  first  voyage  of  Vespnoius]  est  la  seule  qui  cadre  aveo  les  ood- 
fig^iratioDs  g^ojirraphiqnes  que  Ton  relive  snr  la  carte  de  Cantmo.'* 
Harrisse,  Les  Corie-Realf  p.  107.  In  a  footnote  to  this  paasagv 
M.  Hanisae  is  strongly  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Poitognsse 
TD2p  which  Peter  Martyr  saw  in  Bishop  Fonseca's  office,  **  where- 
imto  Americos  Vespntins  is  sayde  to  have  pat  his  hande,'*  was  the 
▼ery  prototype  of  the  map  made  in  Lisbon  for  Cantino.  Yet 
M.  Harrisee  finds  a  difficnlty  in  snppodng  that  the  voyage  which 
inspired  the  Cantino  map  was  made  before  1500.  If  it  had  been, 
he  thinks  the  Florida  coasts  would  have  been  delineated  and 
studded  with  names  on  La  Cosa's  map.  Since  La  Cosa,  when  he 
made  his  map,  had  just  been  for  a  year  in  company  with  Yespu- 
cius, why  had  not  the  latter  put  him  in  poesesrion  of  aU  the  faoti 
recorded  upon  the  Cantino  map,  if  he  knew  them  ?  To  M.  Har> 
risse  this  difficulty  seems  so  formidable  that  he  is  actually  dis- 
posed to  invent  a  voyage  between  1500  and  1502  in  order  to  acconnl 
for  the  Cantino  map  I    Les  Cort^Real,  p.  151.    To  my  mind  the 
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made  this  wyage  befoie  November,  1502,  then  he 
limst  have  made  it  exactly  when  he  says  he  did,  in 
1497-98,  for  we  can  trace  him  through  the  whole 
intervening  period  and  know  ^that  he  was  all  the 
time  busy  with  other  things. 

To  retnm,  then,  to  the  beginning,  and  snm  np 
the  caae,  it  seems  tome  that  things  must  have  hap- 
pened  about  as  follows:  — 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  year  1494  that  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  b^gan  to  feel  somewhat  disap- 
pointed at  the  meagre  results  obtained  y^,^,.,^ 
by  Columbus.  The  wealth  of  Cathay  ^^^ 
and  Cipango  had  not  been  found,  the  Ste^^^SSfhi 
colonists,  who  }jBd  expected  to  meet  with  ^^^ 
pearls  and  gold  growing  on  bashes,  were  sick  and 
^^g^9  Friar  Boyle  was  preaching  that  the  Admi- 
ral was  a  himibug,  and  the  expensive  work  of  dis- 
covery was  going  on  at  a  snail's  pace.  Meanwhile 
Vicente  Ya&ez  Pinzon  and  other  bold  spirits  were 
grumbling  at  the  monopoly  granted  to  Columbus 
and  begging  to  be«  allowed  to  make  ventures  for 
themselves.  Now  in  this  connection  several  docu- 
ments preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  at 
Seville  are  very  significant.  On  the  9th  of  April, 
1495,  the  sovereigns  issued  their  letter  of  creden- 
tials to  Juan  Aguado,  whom  they  were  about  send- 
ing to  Hispaniola  to  inquire    into  the  charges 

diffienlty  does  not  mat.  La  Cosa's  map  seems  to  me  —  as  I  have 
slnadj  observed  —  to  show  jnst  the  knowledge  which  he  mnst 
have  gained  from  conversation  with  Vespncins  without  seeing  a 
chart  of  the  Florida  coast ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  Vespucius  mnst 
seoesBarilj  have  carried  snch  a  chart  with  him  on  a  voyage  to  the 
Pearl  Coast,  or  why  he  should  have  been  anxious  to  impart  aU  the 
details  of  his  professional  experience  to  a  brother  pilot. 
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against  Columbus.^  On  that  very  same  day  they 
signed  the  contract  with  Berardi,  whereby  the  lat- 
ter bound  himself  to  furnish  twelve  vessels,  four  to 
be  ready  at  once,  four  in  June,  and  fouir  in  Sep- 
tember. On  the  next  day  they  issued  the  decree 
throwing  open  the  navigation  to  the  Indies  and 
granting  to  all  native  Spaniards,  on  certain  pre- 
scribed conditions,  the  privilege  of  making  voyages 
to  the  newly  found  coasts.  On  the  12th  they  in- 
structed Fonseca  to  put  Aguado  in  command  of  the 
first  four  caravels.^  All  these  acts  were  coherent 
parts  of  a  settled  policy  which  the  sovereigns  were 
then  pursuing.  Under  the  permission  of  April  10, 
says  Gomara,  quite  a  number  of  navigators  sailed, 
some  at  their  own  expense,  others  at  the  expense  of 
the  king;  all  hoped  to  acquire  fame  and  wealth, 

^  The  reader  may  like  to  see  the  form  of  this  sort  of  letter, 
whioh  so  often  carried  dismay  to  explorers,  worthy  and  unworthy, 
in  the  New  World:— "ElRey^laReina:  GaballeroeyE^onderos 
y  otras  personas  qae  por  nnestro  mandado  estais  en  las  Indias, 
tL]i,  YOB  enviamos  i  Juan  Aguado,  nuestro  Repostero,  el  cual  de 
nuestra  parte  tos  habladL  Nos  vos  mandamos  que  le  dedes  fe  y 
oreenoia.  De  Madrid  A  nveve  de  Abril  de  mil  y  ouatrocientos  y 
noventa  y  cinco  afios.  —  Yo  el  Ret.  —  Yo  la  Reut a.  —  Por  man- 
dado  del  Rey  6  de  la  Reina  nuestros  Sefiores — Hernand  Alva- 
rez. "   Las  Casas,  Hiit,  de  las  InditUy  torn.  ii.  p.  110;  anglic^:  — 

The  Knro  and  the  Queen: 

Cavaliers,  Esquires,  and  other  persons,  who  by  our  eonmiand 
are  in  the  Indies,  we  send  you  thither  Jnan  Aguado,  our  Gentle- 
man of  the  Chamber,  who  will  speak  to  you  on  our  parL  We 
eommand  that  you  gire  him  faith  and  credence.  From  Madrid 
tiie  ninth  of  April,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-fire. 

I  THE  Kino  :  I  the  Queen. 

By  conunand  of  the  King  and  Queen,  onr  Lords, 

Hernand  Alyakbz. 

Brief  but  comprehensive  I 

*  NaTarrete,  Co{eca<m,  tom.  ii.  pp.  150-169. 
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but  811106  for  the  mort  part  tiiejr  only  suooeeded 
in  miniiig  tbemselyes  wifli  their  diaooTering,  their 
▼oyages  weve  fozgotton*^ 

The  delaja  in  fitting  ont  moh  ezpeditiooa^  were 
spt  to  be  many  and  vezatioQS.  Of  the  twelve  oar- 
avels  which  Berardi  was  to  fnxnish,  the  first  four 
started  off  in  August,  with  Agnado  in  ,^^,^ 
oooimaad.  The  seocuid  squadron  of  Bmdiiqpid. 
four,  whieh  was  to  have  been  ready  in 
June,  was  not  yet  folly  equipped  in  Deoember, 
when  Berardi  died.  ThenYespuoius,  representing 
the  house  of  Berardi,  took  up  the  work  and  sent 
the  four  caravels  to  sea  February  8, 1496.  They 
were  only  two  days  out  when  a  frightful  storm  over- 
took and  wrecked  them,  though  most  of  the  crews 
were  saved.^  The  third  squadron  of  four  caravels 
was,  I  believe,  that  which  finally  sailed  May  10, 

^  **  Entendiendo  qnan  grandiflaimas  tiernui  eran  las  que  Chris- 
tonral  Colon  deaeabria,  fneron  mnohos  i  oontinnar  el  desoubri- 
miento  de  todaa ;  luos  i  an  ooeta,  otroB  i  la  del  Rey,  y  todoe  pen- 
laiido  enriqueoer,  ganar  fama  y  medrar  con  los  Reyes.  Pero 
eofmo  loa  mas  dellos  no  hizieron  sino  desonbrir  y  gastane,  no 
qtied6  memoria  de  todoe,  que  yo  sepa,"  etc.  Gomara,  Hiatcria 
general  de  ku  IndicUt  Saragossa,  1553,  fol.  50. 

'  These  partieiilan  are  from  memoranda  in  MS.,  extracted  by 
Malloz  from  aficoant-books  in  the  Casa  de  Ck>ntrataoion  at  Seville. 
Se«  Inring's  Columbus,  toL  iii.  p.  397.  Inring  and  Navarrete  had 
aeceas  to  the  doenments  of  Mufioz,  and  KaTarrete  (tom.  iii.  p.  317), 
in  speaking  of  a  payment  made  from  the  treasury  on  January  12, 
149fl,  observes  that  Vespuoins  **  went  on  attending  to  everything 
votil  the  armada  was  despatched  from  San  Lnoar,*'  i  e.  February 
3, 1406.  Humboldt  strangely  interpreted  this  statement  as  mean- 
ing that  Vespucius  fitted  out  the  third  expedition  of  Columbus, 
sod  was  thus  kept  in  Spain  till  May  30, 1496  (Exatnen  critique, 
trim.  iv.  p.  2r)8).  This  ingenious  o/t&t,  often  quoted  as  proving 
the  impossibility  of  a  voyage  anywhere  by  Vespucius  in  1407|  is 
tot  sustained. 
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1497.  While  it  was  getting  ready  Vicente  Ys^ei 
Pinzon  returned  from  the  Levant,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  on  important  business  by  the  sovereigns 
in  December,  1495.^  Coliunbus,  who  had  re- 
turned to  Spain  in  June,  1496,  protested  against 
what  he  considered  an  invasion  of  his  monopoly, 
and  on  June  2,  1497,  the  sovereigns  issued  a  de- 
cree which  for  the  moment  was  practically  equiva- 
lent to  a  revocatipn  of  the  general  license  accorded 
to  navigators  by  the  decree  of  April  10,  1495.' 
Observe  that  this  revocation  was  not  issued  until 
after  the  third  squadron  had  sailed!  The  sover- 
eigns were  not  going  to  be  baulked  in  the  little 
scheme  which  they  had  set  on  foot  two  years  be- 
fore, and  for  which  they  had  paid  out,  through 
Yespucius,  so  many  thousands  of  maravedis.^  So 
the  expedition  sailed,  with  Pinzon  in  chief  com- 
mand and  Solis  second,  with  Ledesma  for  one  of 
the  pilots,  and  Yespucius  as  pilot  and  cosmogra- 
pher. 

The  course  taken  and  the  coasts  visited  have 
already  been  sufficiently  indicated.     The  landfall 

^  Navairete,  torn.  iu.  p.  75. 

^  Nayarrete,  torn.  ii.  p.  201. 

*  VespnoiiiB  speaks  of  the  expedition  as  sailing  in  the  service  of 
King  Ferdinand.  He  does  not  say  "their  highnesses,*'  or  **  Los 
Reyes,''  the  sovereigns,  but  mentions  only  the  king,  and  this 
agrees  with  Gomara's  expression  above  quoted,  "some  at  their 
own  expense,  others  at  the  expense  of  the  king,"  and  also  with 
the  expression  of  the  pilot  Ledesma  in  his  testimony  in  the  Pro- 
baruMSj  "por  mandado  de  S.  A."  (Navarrete,  tom.  iii.  p.  558). 
On  the  other  hand  Pinzon,  in  his  testimony,  says  '^por  mandado 
de  SS.  AA."  (which  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  say,  by  the 
way,  if  he  had  been  referring  to  events  of  the  year  1506,  after  the 
queen's  death).  On  the  whole  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  was 
Mpeoially  Fenliiiaiid  s  Teatoie. 
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3  nndonbtodlf  npen  the  nMtLbain  oo«t  of  'Baa- 
ns,^  points  on  As  eouts  of  Ynoft-  b_,^^^ 
I  Mi)d  Tabawm  were  vkited,  then  a  IS^^S*^ 
u^it  nm  mu  nude  to  TRinpioo,  and  ™*°'*« 
moB  the  o(Nwt  vas  foQowed  to  nme 


nna>  <ntai  to  »bm  anr^-dfaamnd 
t  i^an'iritaM  da;  A*7  w«n  diaoorand. 
aa  a  a^a  oc  laj,  it  b  (Md  {nmnd 
ma  waaglr—  by  a^aa  aaplnau  nlw 
a  iMj.  VhMi  yas  aaa  StmUmi  it 
bvt  aot  nafaaqand;  Jtma  S4,  Aa 
nilyafjr      -    -      -  — 

adSa  dlaaararad  ^  b«j  of  B 
liiad,"  it  affovda  a  atrong-  pnamnytiaB 
St.  John's  ia.j.  Tbe  BluFa,  w  we  bsTS  •sen,  probablj  ataiisd 
f  25  from  the  Ormnd  Canary,  wlience  a  run  of  27  daja  wonld 
^  tluir  landfall  at  or  near  Cape  Hondoiaa  on  Jane  21.  Hiree 
«  dayi  wonld  enable  tfaem  to  Teoo^niie  the  water  to  the  west 
that  pirint  ai  a  great  baj.  Bat  the  primitive  text  of  Veapn- 
i  Mji  the  landfall  ocaaired  after  37  daja.  As  the  figure  b 
HI  in  Arabic  nnmerale  there  ii  a  good  ohance  for  error.  Co- 
aly enoDgh,  the  Latin  Teiaion  of  IGOT  laji  "  viginti  eeptsm 
alapeia  dieboa,"  L  e.  "  after  buel;  twenty-eeven  days."  la 
<  a  miatake,  or  an  emendatioD  suggested  to  the  Latin  tranilk- 
by  some  outnde  Moree  of  bformatiim  f  The  latter,  I  sna- 
L  With  &e  trade  wind  nearly  dead  aatem,  and  with  the 
rurfnl  weatward  antrent  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  the  quioker  nm 
H  more  probable,  and  it  fits  the  name  Navidad.  The  tvader 
.  rcroember  that  thia  same  Jane  24, 1497,  was  the  date  of  John 
lot's  landfall  on  the  northeastern  ooaat  of  North  America.  If 
Latin  figure  is  ooneot,  Vespnoiiis  probably  saw  "  the  conti- 
t "  two  or  three  days  before  Cabot.  Thi  qnestioa  may  have 
nat  for  readers  fond  of  inoh  triflea  It  is  really  of  no  oonie- 
nea  what  naTigator  —  after  the  genius  of  Colomhoa  had 
Bed  the  way  —  happeped  to  be  the  Snt  ti>  see  land  whioh  we 
s  sinee  senna  to  know  sa  part  of  the  ooast-lina  of  a  oonliDenbd 
cm  dislanet  from  the  Old  Worid.  Kor  has  the  qnsstion  a 
one  interest  ol  an;  sort ;  for,  aa  we  shall  see,  oon^srations 
"  prioritj  "  oonneeted  with  this  voytge  of  1497  had  nothing 
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point  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
which  may  perhaps  be  determined  if  any  one  can 
succeed  in  interpreting  the  details  of  the  Cantino 
map.  If  the  latitudes  on  the  Tctbtda  Terre  Noot 
were  given  with  any  i^roach  to  correctness,  it 
would  be  helpful  in  deciding  this  point;  but  they 
are  hopelessly  wrong.  Though  Yespucius  was  in 
all  probability  the  original  source  of  this  part  of 
the  map,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  ever  have 
given  such  latitudes.  It  is  pretty  dear  that  the 
data  must  have  been  ^^  amended  "  by  Waldseemiiller 
to  suit  some  fancy  of  his  own.  The  Pearl  Coast 
is  not  far  out  of  place,  but  Hispaniola  is  more 
than  five  degrees  too  far  north  and  above  the  tropie 
of  Cancer;  the  tip  of  Florida  comes  in  35°,  which 
is  ten  degrees  too  far  north;  and  for  aught  we  know 
the  error  may  go  on  increasing  to  the  top  of  the 
map.  The  latitude  assigned  to  "C.  del  mar  usi- 
ano  "  is  55^,  the  latitude  of  Hopedale  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador!  That  is  of  course  absurd.  But  if 
we  turn  back  to  the  Cantino  sketch  of  Florida  and 
suppose  the  proportions  of  the  sailing  chart  from 
which  it  was  taken  to  have  been  fairly  preserved, 
we  may  give  a  sort  of  definiteness  to  ouir  guessing. 
As  a  starting-point,  what  is  the  ^*  River  of  Palms  "  ? 
M.  Yamhagen  thinks  it  is  the  Mississippi,^  and 
if  we  were  to  adopt  that  scale  it  would  throw  the 
^'Costa  del  mar  v§kano"  as  far  north  as  Long 
Island.  But  I  suspect  that  M.  Yamhagen  is  mis- 
taken. This  "River  of  Palms"  may  be  seen  in 
the  same  place  upon  the  Tabula  Terre  JVove^  and 
farther  to  the  left,  a  little  above  the  SOth  parallel, 

^  Vanihageii,  Amerigo  Veipucci,  p.  96. 
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we  see  the  delta-like  moutli  of  a  much  larger  river, 
which  strongfy  snggeets  the  Mississippi.  Al- 
iiioiigh  it  is  tilted  too  &r  to  the  left  and  the  ooast- 
Une  is  inoorrectly  drawn,  sooh  ilungs  are  what  we 
expect  to  find  ii^  these  old  maps.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  river  of 
the  palms  or  palmettos  is  the  Appalaohicola,  while 
the  hke  of  the  parrots  may  be  St.  Andrew's  bay 
or  Santa  Bosa  bay.  With  the  soale  ,^_^ 
Ansrediioedthe^Costadelmarv§ano''  MOieoiMnp 


(which  should  probably  be  ^Cabo  del 

mar  oceano  *')  may  veiy  probably  represent  Cape 

Hatteraa.     If  this  was  the  point  reached  by  Yes- 

pucius,  as  he  says,  in  Jmie,  1498,  we  can  easily 

understand  the  significance  of  the  name  *^Cape  of 

the  end  of  April,"  ^  applied  to  the  extremity  of 

Florida. 

The  reader  must  not  attach  to  these  suggestions 
an  importance  which  I  am  far  from  claiming  for 
them.     The  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  and  stands 
much  in  need  of  further  clues,  which  perhaps  may 
jet  be  found.     The  obscurity  in  which  this  voyage 
has  so  long  been  enveloped  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  followed  up  till  many  years 
had  elapsed,  and  the  reason  for  this  neg-  whythe 
lect  impresses  upon  us  forcibly  the  im-  IS[^oito^ 
possibility  of  understanding  the  history  °^ 
of  the  Discovery  of  America  unless  we  bear  in  mind 

^  On  St.  B«maTd*B  day,  August  20,  Vespncius  was  Tery  likely 
at  the  Bermudas,  and  Bfr.  Hubert  Bancroft  (Central  America, 
ToL  i.  p.  106)  snggests  that  *'  the  Bermudas  may  have  been  the 
■rehipelago  of  San  Bernardo,  famons  for  its  fierce  Garib  popula- 
tion, bnt  geneiaUy  located  off  the  golf  of  Urabi.**  This  seems 
■otulikely. 
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all  the  attendant  circumstances.  One  might  at  first 
suppose  that  a  voyage  which  revealed  some  4,000 
miles  of  the  coast  of  North  America  would  have 
attracted  much  attention  in  Spain  and  have  become 
altogether  too  famous  to  be  soon  forgotten.  Such 
an  argument,  however,  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
these  early  voyagers  were  not  trying  to  "discover 
America."  There  was  nothing  to  astonish  them 
in  the  existence  of  4,000  miles  of  coast-line  on  this 
side  of  the  AlJantic.  To  their  minds  it  was  sim* 
ply  the  coast  of  Asia,  about  which  they  knew 
nothing  except  from  Marco  Polo,  and  the  natural 
effect  of  such  a  voyage  as  this  would  be  simpfy 
to  throw  discredit  upon  that  traveller.  So  long  a 
stretch  of  coast  without  any  great  and  wealthy 
cities  did  not  answer  at  all  to  his  descriptions. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  Pinzon  and  Solis  did  not 
come  upon  pyramidal  temples  and  other  evidences 
of  semi-civilization  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  as 
Hernandez  de  Cordova  did  in  1517 ;  but  any  one 
who  has  sailed  along  coasts  in  various  weathers 
knows  well  how  easy  it  is  for  things  to  escape  no- 
tice at  one  time  which  at  another  time  fairly  jump 
at  youir  eyes.  As  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, it  was  such  sights  in  1517,  after  Cuba  had 
been  colonized  by  Spaniards,  that  turned  the  drift 
of  exploration  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Not  hap- 
pening to  catch  sight  of  such  things  in  1497,  and 
nowhere  findine  an  abundance  of  c^old 

ItWMHOta  .  .XT-  J.J  i. 

oommerdai      or  jcwels  or  spices,  the  voyagers  did  not 
regard  their  expedition  as  much  of  a  suc- 
cess, and  there  is  no  reason  why  people  in  Spain 
should  have  so  regarded  it.     If  King  Ferdinand 
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made  an  especial  venture  on  this  occasion,  lie  prob- 
ably took  no  pleasure  in  recollecting  the  fact  or 
haying  it  recalled  to  him.  Indeed,  the  tone  of 
Vespacias,  in  this  part  of  his  letter  to  Soderini,  is 
not  at  all  that  of  a  man  exulting  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  taken  part  in  a  great  discoyeiy. 
He  says  that  they  did  not  find  anything  of  pn^t 
in  that  country,  except  some  slight  indications  of 
gold;  but  he  suggests  that  perhaps  they  might  have 
done  better  if  lliey  had  understood  the  languages 
of  the  natives,  llie  general  impression  left  by  the 
letter  is  that  but  for  the  capture  of  as  many  slaves 
as  they  conld  crowd  into  their  four  caravels,  they 
would  have  returned  home  without  much  to  show 
for  their  labours. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  1497  voyage  of  Pinzon 
and  Solis  was  not  followed  up  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  that  prevented  the  voyages  j^  ^yes  were 
of  the  Cabots  from  being  followed  up.  S^^aST^ 
There  was  no  prospect  of  immediate  **®**°* 
profit,  and,  moreover,  public  attention  was  ab- 
sorbed in  another  direction.  All  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  south,  and  for  a  good  reason,  as  I  had  oc- 
casion to  observe  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in  con- 
nection with  the  declining  reputation  of  Colum- 
bus. In  July,  1499,  Yasco  da  Gama  returned 
to  Lisbon  from  Hindustan,  with  ships  laden  with 
the  riches  of  the  East.  The  fame  of  this  achieve- 
ment for  the  time  threw  Columbus  quite  into  the 
shade.  The  glories  of  Cipango  and  Cathay  seemed 
onsubstantial,  like  promissory  notes  thrice  re- 
newed, when  Portugal  stepped  blithely  into  the 
foreground  jingling  the  hard  cash.    Interest  in  the 
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eastern  coast  of  Asia  for  the  moment  died  away. 
The  great  object  was  to  get  into  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  come  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  rich  countries 
visited  by  Gama.  Spain  could  not  go  east  of  the 
papal  meridian;  she  must  go  to  the  west  and  seek 
the  vaguely  rumoured  strait  of  Malacca,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  somewhere  to  the  south  of  Hon- 
duras. Nothing  more  was  done  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  for  twenty  years,  and  the  first  voyage 
made  by  Spaniards  in  those  waters  was  probably 
seldom  talked  of. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  fourth  voyage 

of  Columbus  was  a  direct  response  to  the  voyage 

of  Gama.    It  was  an  attempt  to  set  from 

Probable  in-  .      ,  . 

flnenoe  of  the  the  Atlantic  into  the  Indian  ocean.  If 
of  vewudm    the  view  here  taken  of  the  first  voyage 

apon  the  • 

fourth  of  Co-  of  Vespucius  be  correct,  Columbus  must 
have  known  its  results  in  1502,  for  he 
took  with  him  Pedro  Ledesma,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  pilots  in  that  voyage.  Perhaps  the  Admiral 
may  have  selected  him  for  that  very  reason. 
Ledesma  would  naturally  tell  Columbus  that  he 
had  sailed  through  the  passage  between  Cuba  and 
Yucatan,  and  found  a  continental  coast  which  led 
him  ultimately  far  to  the  north  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer.  Colmnbus  would  thus  see  that  Cuba, 
though  not  a  part  of  the  continent  as  he  had  sup- 
posed, was  nevertheless  close  by  it;  that  a  voyage 
upon  the  coast  of  that  continent  would,  as  he  had 
supposed,  only  lead  him  northward;  and  that  he 
was  not  likely  in  the  latitude  of  Cuba  to  find  a 
channel  westward  through  Asia  into  the  Indian 
ocean.     With  his  general  view  of  the  situation 
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thus  oonfinned  in  spite  of  the  insularily  of  Cuba, 
GolnmbiiB  had  no  motiTe  for  steering  west;  and 
die  prompt  decifliyeness  with  which  from  the 
Queen's  Gardens  he  steered  across  open  sea  straight 
for  Cape  Honduras  and  there  turned  eastward  is 
to  my  mind  a  strong  indication  that  he  was  well 
informed  as  to  what  his  friend  Americus  had  seen 
to  the  west  of  that  cape.  But  for  such  definite  in- 
formation would  he  not  have  hugged  the  coast  of 
Cuba?  and  when  he  had  thus  passed  his  ^^Cax>e  of 
(jood  Hope "  and  reached  the  end  of  the  island, 
with  no  land  in  sight  before  him  in  any  direction, 
would  not  anatural  impulse  have  carried  him  west* 
ward  into  the  srulf  of  Mexico? 

The  fourth  voyage  of  Columbus  was  not  the  first 
response  made  by  Spain  to  the  voyage  of  Gama. 
The  first  response  was  entrusted  to  Vi-  seconti  voyage 
cente  Yanez  Pinzon,  the  way  having  o'VenpucLi. 
been  indicated  by  the  second  voyage  of  Vespucius, 
m  company  with  Ojeda  and  La  Cosa,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1499.  The  voyage  of  Ojeda  was  instigated 
hj  Bishop  Fonseca,  with  some  intention  of  taking 
out  of  the  hands  of  Columbus  the  further  explora- 
tion of  the  coast  upon  which  valuable  pearls  had 
been  found.  The  expedition  sailed  May  16, 1499, 
from  Cadiz,  ran  down  to  the  Cape  Verde  islands, 
crossed  the  equator,  and  sighted  land  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil  in  latitude  4^  or  5^  S.,  somewhere  near 
Aracati.  Yespucius  gives  a  good  account  of  this 
half -drowned  coast.  ^    Thence  the  ships  ran  a  few 

^  The  landfall  on  this  voyage  has  been  commonly  placed  on  the 
of  Surinam,  about  600  mUes  eastward  from  Trinidad.    This 
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leagues  to  the  southeast,  probably  to  see  whether 
the  shore  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  island  or  a  conti- 
nent. Finding  progress  difficult  against  the  equa- 
torial current,  they  turned  about  and  ran  north- 
west as  far  as  Cayenne,  thence  to  Paria,  and  so  on 
to  Maracaibo  and  to  Cape  de  la  Vela.     From 

IB  because  Ojeda,  in  his  testimony  in  the  Probanza$y  did  not  aUndt 
to  any  place  farther  east  than  Surinam.  Bat  this  negatire  evi- 
dence  is  here  of  small  valne.  In  a  second  voyage,  in  1502,  Qjeds 
had  trespassed  upon  Portuguese  territory,  and  had  been  censored 
and  heavily  fined  for  so  doing  (Navarrete,  tom.  ii.  p.  430).  Evi- 
dently in  giving  his  testimony,  in  1513,  Ojeda  thought  it  pmdent 
to  give  the  Portuguese  a  wide  berth,  and  as  there  was  no  oocanos 
for  his  saying  that  he  had  been  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  he  said  no- 
thing about  it.  The  account  of  Vespucins  is  clear  and  straightfor- 
ward. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hubert  Bancroft  says,  **  his  account  in 
the  different  forms  in  which  it  eziBts  is  so  f nU  of  blunders  that  it 
could  throw  but  little  light  upon  the  subject  '*  (Central  America^ 
voL  L  p.  113).  When  Mr.  Bancroft  says  this,  he  of  course  has  in 
mind  the  spurious  letter  published  in  1745  by  Bandini,  in  wfaidi 
Ve^ucius  is  supposed  to  give  to  his  friend  Lorenzo  di  Pier  Ynoh 
oesoo  de*  Medici  an  account  of  his  second  voyage.  Hie  M&  of 
this  letter  which  professes  to  be  an  original,  and  by  which  Ban- 
dini was  deceived,  is  at  Florence,  in  the  Biblioteca  Riccardians, 
MS.  No.  2112.  Neither  the  paper  nor  the  ink  is  older  than  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  handwriting  is  not  that  of  Vespuciai, 
the  language  is  a  very  different  Italian  from  that  which  he  nasd, 
and  the  pages  swarm  with  absurdities.  (See  Vamhagen*s  paper 
in  Bulletin  de  la  socUti  de  giographiej  avril,  1858.)  Nothing  ex- 
cept the  blundering  change  of  Lariab  to  Farias  has  done  so 
much  to  bemuddle  the  story  of  Vespudus  as  this  letter  whisb 
some  clever  scamp  was  kind  enough  to  write  for  him  after  he 
had  been  more  than  a  hundred  years  under  the  sod.  It  is  ourioni 
to  see  the  elaborate  arguments  to  which  Humboldt  was  driven,  is 
his  Examen  critique^  tom.  v.,  because  he  did  not  begfin  at  the  be- 
ginning,  with  textual  criticism  of  sources,  and  so  accepted  tins 
epistle  as  genuine.  The  account  of  Ojeda's  voyage  in  the  thud 
volume  of  Irving^s  Columbus^  from  its  mixing  the  first  and  second 
voyages  of  Vespuoius,  is  so  full  of  blunders  as  to  be  worse  than 
worthless  to  the  general  reader. 
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point  Qjeda,  whih  part  of  the  little  aqiiadron, 
went  over  to  FfiHpaniola,  and  arrived  there  on  tbe 
Sdi  of  September.  Ojeda's  visit  to  that  island 
was.  made  in  no  friendly  spirit  toward  Cohunbiis« 
bat  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Ad* 
miial  or  some  of  his  people  learned  the  partioalara 
of  Ojeda's  roote  across  the  ooean  and  his  landfalL 
Earfy  in  October  two  caravels  were  sent  from  San 
Dondngo  to  Spam,  and  probably  carried  snch  in- 
framation  as  to  determine  the  route  to  be  taiken  by 
Kmrnn.  That  gallant  captain  started  in  Decem- 
ber, and  followed  in  the  track  of  Yespncins  and 
Ojeda,  bat  went  a  litde  farther  to  the  SMondtojif* 
flonth,  losing  sight  of  the  pole-star  and  «'^'°**°' 
finally  striking  the  coast  of  Brazil  near  the  site  of 
Pemambuoo,  in  latitude  8^  S.  Our  accounts  of 
this  voyage^  are  meagre,  and  it  does  not  appear  just 
why  Pinzon  turned  norihward  from  that  point. 
While  crossing  the  equator  from  south  to  north, 
with  no  land  in  sight,  he  found  the  sea-water  fresh 
enough  to  drink.  Full  of  wonder  at  so  strange  a 
thing  he  tamed  in  toward  the  coast  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  greatest  river  upon  the  earth,  the 
Amazon,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  wide  and  sending 
boge  volumes  of  fresh  water  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  oat  into  the  sea.     After  proceeding  as  far  as 


'  Marael  de  YaldoTiiios,  one  of  tlie  witneMM  in  tlie  PrvbanxoMf 
my%  dwt  he  west  on  tlus  ▼oyage  with  Finatm  the  aoomn  time  that 
4e  (PSbxm)  wemt  to  make  diacooeria  ('*  la  wtgaadtk  Tes  qae  fntf  A 
dMeabrir/'  Xswrate,  tom.  id.  p.  662).  Tbii  might  mMs  thai 
\m  fiat  TOjago  waa  the  one  witib  ColambBi  in  1^2,  hot  in  aeeofd- 
aet  with  the  gcnnal  wmfjB  of  thaee  ipeeteri,  the  phraee  lef eia 
to  him  M  lor  the  aMoad  tina  in  eoHonnd,  eo  that  hie  fint  T«9aga 
have  haan  that  of  14flr7-«& 
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the  Pearl  Coast  and  Hispaniola,  and  losing  two  of 
his  ships  in  a  hurricane,  Pinzon  returned  to  Spain 
in  September,  1500.  When  he  arrived  he  found 
that  his  f eUow-townsman  Diego  de  Lepe  had  set 
sail  just  after  him,  in  January,  with  two  caravels, 
and  had  returned  in  June,  after  having  doubled 
Cape  San  Boque  and  followed  the  Brazilian  coast 
to  latitude  10^  S.,  or  thereabouts,  far  enough  to 
b^in  to  recognize  its  southwesterly  trend.  ^ 

Affairs    now    became     curiously    complicated. 
King  Emanuel  of  Portugal  intrusted  to  Pedro  Al- 
varez de  Cabral  the  command  of  a  fleet  for  Hin- 
dustan, to  follow  up  the  work  of  Grama 
theAtbuitio     and  establish   a  Portugese  centre  ol 

sooldBQteUj< 

trade  on  the  Malabar  coast.  This  fleet 
of  thirteen  vessels,  carrying  about  1,200  men,  sailed 
from  Lisbon  March  9,  1500.  After  passing  the 
Cape  Verde  islands,  March  22,  for  some  i^ason 
not  clearly  known,  whether  driven  by  stormy 
weather  or  seeking  to  avoid  the  calms  that  were 
apt  to  be  troublesome  on  the  Ghiinea  coast,  Cabral 
took  a  somewhat  more  westerly  course  than  he  real- 
ized, and  on  April  22,  after  a  weary  progress  aver- 
aging less  than  60  miles  per  day,  he  found  himself 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil  not  far  beyond  the  limit 
reached  by  Lepe.     It  was  easy  enough  thus  to 

^  From  June,  1499,  to  April,  1500,  Pero  Alonso  Nifio  and  Gria- 
toral  Gnerra  made  a  Toyage  to  the  Pearl  Coast  and  aoqniied 
much  wealth,  but  as  it  contributed  nothing  to  the  progreas  of  dis* 
eorery  I  have  not  included  it  in  my  list. 

The  Toyage  of  Rodrig^  de  Bastidas,  with  La  Coea  for  pfloli 
from  October,  1500,  to  September,  1502,  was  also  in  its  main  in- 
tent a  Toyage  for  pearls  and  gold,  but  it  completed  the  diaooTeiy 
of  the  northern  coast  of  what  we  now  know  to  be  South  AmerioSi 
fiom  Ci^  de  la  Vela  to  Puerto  Bello  on  the  isthmus  of  Daaan. 
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cross  the  ocean  uuinteationally,  for  in  tliat  latitude 
the  BraziliaD  coast  lies  only  ten  degrees  west  of 
the  meridian  of  the  Cape  Vei'de  islands,  and  the 
southern  equatorial  current,  unknown  to  Cabral, 
sets  strongly  toward  the  very  spot  whither  he  was 
driven.  Approaching  it  in  such  a  way  Cabral  felt 
gore  that  this  (K>ast  must  fall  to  the  east  of  the 
papal  meridian.  Accordingly  on  May  day,  at 
Porto  Seguro  in  latitude  16°  30'  S.,he  took  formal 
possession  of  the  country  for  Portugal,  and  sent 
Caspar  de  Lemos  in  one  of  his  ships  back  to  Lis* 
bon  with  the  news.^  On  May  22  Cabral  weighed 
anchor  and  stood  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
As  the  fleet  passed  that  famous  heaiUand  the  an- 
gry Genius  of  the  Cape  at  last  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance upon  the  audacious  captain  who  had  dared 
to  reveal  his  secret.  In  a  frightfid  typhoon  four 
afaips  were  sunk,  and  in  one  of  them  the  gallant 
Bartholomew  Dias  foimd  a  watery  grave. 

Cabral  called  the  land  he  had  found  Vera  Cruz, 
iname  which  presently  became  Santa  Cruz;  but 
when  Lemos  arrived  in  Lisbon  with  the  news  he 
had  with  him  some  gorgeous  paroquets,  and 
unong  the  earliest  names  on  old  maps  of  the  Bra- 
iSian  coast  we  find  "Land  of  Paroquets"  and 
"lAnd  of  the  Holy  Cross."  The  land  lay  obvi- 
oosly  so  far  to  the  east  that  Spain  could  not  deny 
diat  at  last  there  was  something  for  Portugal  out 

'  S*e  OoodaTO,  Bitlarla  daproeincia  Sanla  Cnii  a  indgarmtntt 
iamamm  Bran'l,  Lisbon.  1571,  cnp.  i. ;  Biccioli,  Geographia  ti 
Bfirtqraphia,  Venica,  16T1,  lib.  iiL  oap  22 ;  BBrroa,  Asia,  Ana.  i. 
St.  I.  oqL  2  i  Hacedo,  No^Uta  de  Corographia  do  Brasii,  Rio  de 
tanra,  1873 ;  Machndo,  Xtmoria  lobre  o  deKobrimenlo  da  Brasii, 
liad.J.MJn>,  1850. 
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in  the  ^^ocean  sea."  Much  interest  was  felt  at 
Lisbon.  King  Emanuel  began  to  prepare  an  ex- 
Vespociai  pedition  for  exploring  this  new  coast, 
JJ^*^^*  and  wished  to  secure  the  services  of 
^"^  some  eminent  pilot  and  cosmographer 

familiar  with  the  western  waters.  Overtores  were 
made  to  Americus,  a  fact  which  prores  that  he 
had  already  won  a  high  reputation.  The  over- 
tures were  accepted,  for  what  reason  we  do  not 
know,  and  soon  after  his  return  from  the  voyage 
with  Ojeda,  probably  in  the  autumn  of  1500, 
Americus  passed  from  the  service  of  Spain  into 
that  of  Portugal. 

The  remark  was  made  long  ago  by  Dr.  Robert- 
son, that  if  Columbus  had  never  lived,  and  the 
.    _,  chain  of  causes  and  effects  at  work  in- 

wojdd  h»Te  dcpendeutly  of  him  had  remainod  un- 
«»J^*^*  changed,  the  discovery  of  America  would 
not  long  have  been  postponed.  ^  It  would 
have  been  discovered  by  accident  on  April  22, 
1500,  the  day  when  Cabral  first  saw  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  All  other  navigators  to  the  western  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  since  1492  were  successors  of  Co- 
lumbus; not  so  Cabral.  In  the  line  of  causal  se- 
quence he  was  the  successor  of  Gama  and  Dias,  of 
Lan^arote  and  Gil  Eannes,  and  the  freak  of  wind 
and  wave  that  carried  him  to  Porto  Seguro  had  no 
connection  with  the  scientific  triumph  of  the  great 
Genoese. 

This  adventure  of  Cabral's  had  interesting  con- 
sequences.    It  set  in  motion  the  train  of  events 

^  Robertson,  History  of  America^  book  ii.    Harrine  nuikai  4 
rimilar  remark  in  the  pref aoe  to  his  Chrittcphe  Colomb, 
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lioh  ended  wibur  Kmie  nan  inplaoiiiff  tlie  name 
Ajneriam"  lEpm  the  aup.  On  Ma^  14,  1S01» 
mpadaa,  wIwwbs  eridentity  jmnoipfll  pUot  and 
oding    spirit  in  this  Toyage   nnder  tmknown 
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ies,  set  sail  from  Lisbon  with  three  caravds. 
IB  not  qnite  dear  who  was  chief  oaptain,  but  M. 
ftmhagen  has  found  reasons  for  believing  that 
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it  was  a  certain  Don  Nuno  Manuel.^  The  first 
halt  was  made  on  the  African  coast  at  Cape  Verde, 
the  first  week  in  June;  and  there  the  explorers 
met  Cabral  on  his  way  back  from   Hindustan. 

According  to  the  letter  attributed  to 
mMtoCabrmi    Vcspucius  and  pubUshcd   in  1827  by 

Baldelli,^  the  wealth  stowed  away  in 
Cabral's  ships  was  quite  startling.  ^^He  says  there 
was  an  immense  quantity  of  cinnamon,  green  and 
dry  ginger,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  mace,  musk, 
civet,  storax,  benzoin,  porcelain,  cassia,  mastic, 
incense,  myrrh,  red  and  white  sandalwood,  aloes, 
camphor,  amber,"  Indian  hemp  and  cypress,  as 
well  as  opium  and  other  drugs  too  numerous  to 
mention.  ^^Of  jewels  he  saw  many  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  pearls,  and  one  ruby  of  a  most  beauti- 
ful colour  weighed  seven  carats  and  a  half,  but  he 
did  not  see  all."*  Verily,  he  says,  God  has  pros- 
pered King  Emanuel. 

After  leaving  Cape  Verde  the  little  fleet  had  to 
struggle  through  the  belt  of  cahns,  amid  a  perpet- 
ual sultry  drizzle  with  fierce  thimder  and  lightning. 

After  sixty-seven  days  of  ^^the    vilest 

On  hi«  third  ,  -i**t  it 

▼oyage  Vespa-  wcathcr  cvcr  socu  by  man  they  reached 
the  coMt^(^  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  latitude  about  5^ 
S. ,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  August, 
the  festival-day  of  San  Boque,  whose  name  was 
accordingly  given  to  the  cape  before  which  they 

^  Varnhagen,  NouveUes  recherches  attr  Us  demierM  vojfoffes  dt 
Navigateur  Florentine  Vienna,  1869,  p.  9. 

'  If  not  itself  genuine,  it  is  yery  likely  based  on  g^nnine  mem* 
oranda. 

'  Major,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator ,  p.  412 ;  see  ^e  does- 
tamxt  in  Varnhagen,  Amerigo  Vetpuccif  p.  81. 
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dropped  anchor.     Erom  ibis  point  tliey  slowly  fol- 
lowed tbe  ooaet  totiie  soailiwttrd,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  fflmmine  the  ooantiy.    In  fl(»ne  plaoes  the 
inhabitaate  were  f eroeioas  Indians,  who  reoeived 
them  with  showers  of  arrows,  bat  fled  in  terror 
from  firearms.^    In  other  places  they  found  the 
nstiTes  disposed  to  he  friendly,  but  ^^wicked  and 
lioentions  in  their  manner  of  living, 
Bore  like  the  style  of  the  Epiooreuis  wtthcNH^ 
diaa  that  of  the  Stoios.  All  their  women 
ue  in  common,  and  they  have  neither  kings  nor 

^  "  TImto  wen  two  m  liie  ddppe  wUflh  toln  Tpon  t3i«m  to 
nw%  iSbm  Undo,  aad  lemie  what  wpymm  aad  other  oommoditiM 
night  be  had  therein.  They  were  sppoynted  to  retnme  within 
the  space  of  fine  dales  at  the  vttennoet.  Bnt  when  eyght  dayes 
vere  now  paste,  they  whiche  remayned  in  the  shippes  heard  yet 
Bothing  of  theyr  retnme :  wher  as  in  the  meaoe  time  great  mnl- 
titodes  of  other  people  of  the  same  lande  resorted  to  the  Sea 
rrde.  bnt  conld  by  no  meanes  be  allured  to  commnnioacion. 
Tet  at  the  leng^  they  bronghte  oertaine  women,  which  shewed 
thenMelnes  familier  towarde  the  Spaniardes  [i  e.  Portuguese]. 
Whempon  they  sent  forth  a  young  man,  beyng  Tery  strong  and 
quiche,  at  whom  as  the  women  wondered,  and  stode  gazing  an 
liim  and  f  eling  hu  apparell,  there  came  sodenynly  a  woman  downe 
from  a  monntayne,  bringing  with  her  secretely  a  great  stake, 
widi  which  she  gane  him  such  a  stroke  behynde  that  he  fell  dead 
oa  the  earth.  The  other  womenne  f oorthwith  toke  hym  by  the 
legges,  and  drewe  him  to  the  mountayne,  whyle  in  the  mean 
tyme  the  men  of  the  oountreye  came  foorth  with  bowes  and 
arrowes,  and  shot  at  onre  men.  Bnt  the  [Portuguese]  disoharge- 
iig  fonre  pieces  of  ordenannoe  agaynst  them,  drone  them  to 
flighte.  The  women  also  which  had  alayne  the  yong  man,  cut 
hjm  in  pieces  enen  in  the  sight  of  the  [Portuguese],  shewing 
them  the  pieces,  and  resting  them  at  a  greate  f  yre.  The  men 
also  made  certayn  tokens,  wherby  they  declared  that  not  past 
Tui.  daies  before  they  had  in  lyke  maner  serued  other  christian 
men.  Wherf  ore  ye  [Portuguese]  haning^  thus  sustayned  so  g^- 
loos  iniuriea  Tnrenenged,  departed  with  euil  wyl.*'  £den*8 
Trtatiwe  of  the  Newe  India^  London,  1563. 
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temples  nor  idols.  Neither  have  they  oommerce  or 
money;  but  they  have  strife  among  them  and  fight 
most  cruelly  and  without  any  order.  They  also 
feed  on  human  flesh.  I  saw  one  very  wicked 
wretch  who  boasted,  as  if  it  were  no  small  honour 
to  himself,  that  he  had  eaten  three  hundred  men. 
I  saw  also  a  certain  town,  in  which  I  staid  about 
twenty-seven  days,  where  salted  human  flesh  was 
suspended  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  even  as  we 
suspend  the  flesh  of  the  wild  boar  from  the  beams 
of  the  kitchen,  after  drying  and  smoking  it,  or  a5 
we  hang  up  strings  of  sausages.  They  were  aston- 
ished to  hear  that  we  did  not  eat  our  enemies, 
\  whose  flesh  they  say  is  very  appetizing,  witli 
'  dainty  flavour  and  wondrous  relish.  *'  ^  The  dimato 
and  landscape  pleased  Americus  much  better  than 
the  people.  He  marvelled  at  the  temperate  and 
balmy  atmosphere,  the  brilliant  plumage  of  the 
birds,  the  enormous  trees,  and  the  aromatic  herbs, 
endowed  by  fancy  with  such  hygienic  virtues  thi^ 
the  people,  as  he  understood  them  to  say,  lived 
to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  His  Uioughts 
were  of  Eden,  like  those  of  Columbus  on  the  Pearl 
Coast.  If  the  terrestrial  paradise  is  anywhere  to 
be  found  on  the  earth,  said  Vespucius,  it  cannot 
be  far  from  this  region. 

So  much  time  was  given  to  inspecting  the  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants   that  the   progress  of  the 

The  Bay  of  All    ^^P^   ^^^    sloW.       It   WaS   UOt   Until  All 

^^*^  Saints  day,  the  first  of  November,  that 

they  reached  the  bay  in  latitude  13*^  S.,  which  is 

^  See  the  letter  to  Medici,  in  Varnhagen,  Amerigo  Veqmodi 
p.  19. 
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itiU  knofwn  by  tihe  name  which  thej  gave  it,  Bahia 
de  Todos  Santos-^  On  New  Year's  day,  1502, 
diej  arrived  at  the  noble  bay  where  fifty-four 
jears  later  the  chief  city  of  l^azil  was  f  oonded. 
They  would  seem  to  have  mistaken  it  cha&Mofdi. 
for  tiie  moodi  of  another  huge  riyer,  {1^^^^^^ 
like  some  that  had  already  been  seen  in  x^^i*^ 
iUs  strange  world;  for  they  called  it  Bio  de  Ja- 
oeiio  (river  of  Jannary).'  Thence  by  Febroary  16 
they  had  passed  CSape  Santa  Maria,  when  they  left 
tlie  coast  and  took  a  sontheasterty  conrse  out  into 
tlie  ocean.  Americns  gives  no  satisfoctory  reason 
for  this  change  of  direction;  such  points  were  prober 
ably  reserved  for  his  book.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
looked  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata,  which 
is  a  bay  more  than  a  hundred  miles  wide;  and  the 
sudden  westward  trend  of  the  shore  may  have  led 
him  to  suppose  that  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
continent.  At  any  rate,  he  was  liow  in  longitude 
more  than  twenty  degrees  west  of  the  meridian 

1  The  nusreadiiig  of  this  name,  in  which  the  h  was  changed  into 
i,  gare  rise  to  one  of  the  fimmest  absurdities  known  to  geogra- 
phy. A  Bahia  de  Todos  Santas  became  La  Badia  de  Todos  Sari' 
tee  (Latin,  AbbtUia  Omnium  Sanctorum) ;  so  the  Bay  became  an 
^bbejfj  supposed  to  exist  qn  that  barbarous  coast  I  I  The  reader 
maj  lee  this  name,  giren  rery  distinctly,  upon  the  Rnysch  map, 
■od  also  (if  his  eyes  are  sharp)  on  the  Tabula  Tare  Nove. 

Mr.  Wmeor  (Narr,  and  Criu  Hist.,  riiL  373)  attributes  the  dis- 
eoT«ry  of  the  Bahia  de  Todos  Santos  to  C!hristoySk>  Jaqnes  in 
1503.  But  that  is  impossible,  for  the  name  occurs  in  that  place 
m  the  Cantino  map.  Vespucius  arrived  in  Lisbon  September  7» 
1502 ;  so  that  I  beliere  we  can  fix  the  date  of  that  map  at  be- 
tween September  7  and  Norember  19, 1502. 

'  Vamhagen,  p.  110 ;  the  name  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Mar- 
tiBo  de  Sonsa,  1531,  but  that  is  improbable.  See  Winso",  Narr» 
SMf  CriL  Hitt.,  Till.  d9a 
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of  Cape  San  Roque,  and  therefore  unquestion- 
ably out  of  Portuguese  waters.  Clearly  there  was 
no  use  in  going  on  and  discovering  lands  which 
could  belong  only  to  Spain.  This  may  aooount,  I 
think,  for  the  change  of  direction.  New  lands 
revealed  toward  the  southeast  might  perhaps  come 
on  the  Portuguese  side  of  the  line.  Americus  was 
already  somewhat  farther  south  than  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  nearer  the  antarctic  pole  than  any 
civilized  man  had  ever  been  before,  except  Bar- 
tholomew Dias.  Possibly  he  may  also  have  had 
some  private  notdon  of  puLg  pJemy's  theory  of 
antarctic  land  to  the  test.  On  the  part  of  offioen 
and  crews  there  seems  to  have  been  ready  acqui- 
escence in  the  change  of  course.  It  was  voted  that 
for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  Americus  should  assume 
the  full  responsibility  and  exercise  the  chief  com- 
mand; and  so,  after  laying  in  food  and  fresh  water 
enough  to  last  six  months,  they  started  for  realms 
unknown. 

The  nights  grew  longer  and  longer  until  by 
April  8  they  covered  fifteen  hours.  On  that  day 
_  .    the  astrolabe  showed  a  southern  lati- 

DiKorexy  of 

8o^h  Geo^  tude  of  52°.  Before  night  a  frightful 
storm  overtook  our  navigators,  and  after 
four  days  of  scudding  imder  bare  poles,  land  hove 
in  sight,  but  no  words  of  welcome  greeted  it.  In 
that  rough  sea  the  danger  on  such  a  coast  was  ap- 
palling, all  the  more  so  because  of  the  fog  and 
sleet.  It  was  the  island  of  South  Georgia,  in  lat- 
itude 54°  S.,  and  about  1,200  miles  east  from  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  Captain  Cook,  who  rediscovered  it  in 
January  (midsummer),  1775,  called  it  the  most 
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wretched  phoe  he  had  ever  seen  on  the  globe.  In  v 
eompariflon  with  this  Boarped  and  oraggj  island, 
eovered  down  to  the  water's  edge  with  gkoiers, 
CSook  called  tiie  savage  wastes  of  Tierra  del  Fnego 
balmy  and  hospitable.  Straggling  gusts  laah  the 
waves  into  perpetoal  foiy,  and  at  intervals  in  the 
Uinding  snow-flnrries,  alternated  with  freezing 
lains,  one  oatehes  ondnons  glimpses  of  tumbling 
ioe-floes  and  deadly  ledges  of  rock.  Foradayand 
a  night  while  the  Fortugnese  ships  were  driven 
ahmg  within  sight  of  this  dreadful  coast,  the  sail- 
ors, with  blood  half  froaen  in  their  veins,  prayed 
to  their  patron  saints  and  made  vows  of  pilgrimage. 
As  soon  as  the  three  ships  succeeded  in  exchanging 
rignals,  it  was  decided  to^e  for  home.  ^^ 
Vespucius  then  headed  straight  N.  N.  li^^sapt. 
E^  through  the  huge  ocean,  for  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  distance  of  more  than  4,000  miles 
was  made — with  wonderful  accuracy,  though  Ves- 
pucius says  nothing  about  that  —  in  thirty-three 
days.  At  Sierra  Leone  one  of  the  caravels,  no 
bnger  seaworthy,  was  abandoned  and  burned; 
after  a  fortnight's  rest  ashore,  the  party  went  on 
in  the  other  two  ships  to  the  Aizores,  and  thence 
after  some  further  delay  to  Lisbon,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  7th  of  September,  1502. 

When  we  remember  how  only  sixty-seven  years 
before  this  date  the  daimtless  Gil  Eannes  sailed 
mto  the  harbour  of  Lisbon  amid  deafen-  ^_  _,  ,  ^ 
ing  plaudits  over  the  proud  news  that  pwrtenoeof 
in  a  coasting  voyage  he  had  passed  be- 
yond Cape  Bojador,  there  is  something  positively 
startling  in  the  progress  that  had  been  achieved. 
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Among  all  the  voyages  made  during  that  eyentf  ul 
period  there  was  none  that  as  a  feat  of  navigation 
surpassed  this  third  of  Yespucius,  and  there  was 
none,  except  the  first  of  Columbus,  that  outranked 
it  in  historical  importance.  For  it  was  not  only  a 
voyage  into  the  remotest  stretches  of  the  Sea  of 
Darkness,  but  it  was  preeminently  an  incursion 
into  the  antipodal  world  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Antarctic  cold  was  now  a  matter  of  posi- 
tive experience,  no  less  than  arctic  cold.^  Still 
more  remarkable  was  the  change  in  the  aspect  of 
the  stany  heavens.  Voyages  upon  the  African 
coast  had  indeed  already  familiarized  Portuguese 
sailors  with  the  disappearance  of  the  pole-star  be- 
low the  northern  horizon,  and  some  time  before 
reaching  the  equator  one  could  see  the  majestic 
Southern  Cross.^  But  in  this  course  from  Lisbon 
to  South  Georgia  Yespucius  sailed  over  an  arc  of 
98^,  or  more  than  one  fourth  the  circumference  of 
the  globe.     Not  only  the  pole-star,  but  the  Great 

^  Vespnohis  lo^Iit  well  hare  said,  in  the  words  of  the  great 

Spanish  epic :  — 

CUmat  PM86,  mvA€  eoiuteladoiMi, 

Gk>lf 01  inav^fftblei  iWTigaiido, 

BstendlMido,  Sefior,  TUMtni  corona 

HMta  la  Miitral  f rlgida  lona. 

BtcHIa,  ilfOiiMna,  zxzrU. 

'  In  Ptolemy's  tkne  the  Southern  Gross  passed  the  meridian  of 
Alexandria  at  an  altitude  of  6°  54'  abore  the  horizon ;  to-day, 
owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  it  is  8°  below  the  hori- 
zon in  that  place.  See  Humboldt,  Examen  critique,  torn.  it.  p. 
821.  The  sight  of  it  was  familiar  to  Christian  anchorites  in 
Egypt  in  the  days  of  St.  Athanasins,  and  to  Arab  sailors  in  the 
Red  Sea  in  the  Middle  Ages,  whence  Dante  may  have  got  his 
knowledge  of  it.  It  finally  passed  out  of  sight  at  Alexandria 
about  A.  D.  1340.  Cadamoeto  obsenred  it  in  1454  from  the  riyer 
Qambia. 
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Bear,  the  Swan,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  OQnstel* 
laticma  visible  from  Lisbon  sank  out  of  sight; 
Castor  and  Pollnx,  Arotoms  and  the  AaAntHotie 
Pleiades,  were  still  visible,  bat  in  ^^"^ 
gtrange  places,  while  over  all  the  skjr  abead  twin- 
kled unknown  stars,  the  MiDqr  Way  ehanged  its 
ahape,  and  tiie  mysterious  Coalsaoks  seemed  to 
bednm  the  voyager  onward  into  realms  of  eternal 
deet  and  frost;  Onr  Florentine  navigator  was 
powerfolty  affected  by  these  sights.  The  strange 
eoast,  too,  whiob  he  had  proved  to  extend  at  least 
as  Ut  south  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arrested 
Us  attentioninavezydifferent  way  from  the  coasts 
of  Honduras  and  Florida.  In  these  there  was 
nothing  to  startle  one  out  of  the  natural  belief  that 
they  must  be  parts  of  Asia,  but  with  the  Brazilian 
ahore  it  was  otherwise^  A  coast  of  continental  ex- 
tent,  beginning  80  near  the  meridian  of  the  Cape 
Verde  islands  and  running  southwesterly  to  lati* 
tade  35°  S.  and  perhaps  beyond,  did  not  fit  into 
anybody's  scheme  of  things.  None  of  the  ancient 
geograpbers'had  alluded  to  such  a  coast,  unless  it 
might  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  whyVe^m^ 
the  Taprobane  end  of  Mela's  Antich-  It'^r^^ 
thones,  or  with  Ptolemy's  Terra  Incog-  ^"*^" 
nita  far  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  Cattigara.  In 
any  case  it  was  land  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
Vespneius  was  right  in  saying  that  he  had  beheld 
ihere  things  by  the  thousand  whicb  Pliny  had 
never  mentioned.^    It  was  not  strange  that  he 

^  **  Et  certe  credo  qnod  Plinins  noeter  millesimam  partem  non 
Ittigerit  generis  peitacorom  reliqaammqiie  suinm,  necnon  <& 
MBnudiinn  qne  in  iiadem  regionibus  sunt,  onm  tanta  faoiemm 
•tqne  oolonun  dinenitate  qnod  oonsumate  picture  artifex  PoU- 
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should  call  it  a  New  World,  and  in  meeting  with 
this  phrase,  on  this  first  occasion  in  which  it  ap- 
pears in  any  document  with  reference  to  any  part 
of  what  we  now  call  America,  the  reader  must  be 
careful  not  to  clothe  it  with  the  meaning  which  it 
wears  in  our  modem  eyes.  In  using  the  expres- 
sion "New  World"  Vespucius  was  not  thinking  of 
the  Florida  coast  which  he  had  visited  on  a  former 
voyage,  nor  of  the  "islands  of  India"  discovered 
by  Columbus,  nor  even  of  the  Pearl  Coast  which 
he  had  followed  after  the  Admiral  in  exploring. 
The  expression  occurs  in  his  letter  to  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  written  from  Lisbon  in  March  or  April, 
1508,  relating  solely  to  this  third  voyage.  The 
letter  begins  as  follows :  — 

"I  have  formerly  written  to  you  at  sufficient 
Hu  letter  to  length  ^  about  my  return  from  those  new 
Loranso.  countrics  which  in  the  ships  and  at  the 
expense  md  command  of  the  most  gracious  King 

detns  in  pingendis  illis  defioeret.  Omnes  arbores  ibi  siint  odorafte : 
et  edngnle  ex  se  ginoum  rel  oleum  vel  liqnorem  aliqnem  emittant 
Qnonun  proprietates  n  nobis  note  easent  non  dabito  qnin  bn- 
manis  corporis  salnti  f  orent,  &  oerte  si  paradiaufl  terrestris  ia 
aliqua  nt  terre  parte,  non  longe  ab  illis  regionibns  distare  ez- 
istimo."  Vambagen,  p.  21.  In  this  oharming  passage  the  great 
sailor,  by  a  slip  of  the  memory,  got  one  of  his  names  wrong.  It 
was  not  the  sonlptor  PolydetnSi  but  the  painter  Polygnotos  that 
he  really  had  in  mind. 

^  Seyeral  allusions  in  the  letter  indicate  that  Vespocins  had 
written  to  Lorenzo  soon  af tet  his  return,  announcing  that  fact 
and  promising  to  send  him  his  journal  of  the  Toyage.  He  was 
unable  to  fulfil  this  promise  because  the  King  of  Portugal  kept 
the  journal  and  Vespucius  felt  delicate  about  asking  him  for  it. 
At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1503,  before  starting  on  another  long 
▼oyage,  our  navigator  wrote  this  brief  letter  to  his  old  friend, 
giving  him  "just  the  main  points,*'  though  he  had  not  yet  9a> 
ooveiod  his  joorsaL 
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o£  Poitngal  we  liave  sought  and  foimd.    It  is 
pioper  to  call  them  a  new  world." 

Obflerve  that  it  is  only  the  new  oountries  visited 
on  this  third  Toyage,  the  countries  from  Cape  San 
Boq;ne  southward,  that  Yespuoius  thinks  it  prcqper 
to  call  a  new  world,  and  liere  is  his  reason  for  so 
^oTlynflr  them:— ■ 

**Sinoe  among  our  ancestors  there  was  no  know- 
ledge of  them,  and  to  all  who  hear  of  the  affair  it 
IB  moet  novel.  For  it  transcends  the  ideas  of  the 
incients;  since  most  of  them  say  that  beyond  the 
equator  to  the  south  there  is  no  continent,  but 
only  the  sea  which  they  called  Atlantic,  and  if  any 
of  them  asserted  the  existence  of  a  continent  there, 
they  found  many  reasons  for  refusing  to  consider 
it  a  habitable  coimtry.  But  this  last  voyage  of 
mine  has  proved  that  this  opinion  of  theirs  was 
erroneous  aud  in  every  way  contrary  to  the  facts, 
nnce  in  those  southern  regions  I  have  f  oimd  a  con- 
tinent more  thickly  inhabited  by  peoples  and  ani- 
mals than  our  Europe,  or  Asia,  or  Africa,  and 
moreover  a  climate  more  temperate  and  agreeable 
than  in  any  other  region  known  to  us ;  as  you  will 
understand  below  when  I  write  you  briefly  just  the 
main  points,  and  [describe]  the  most  remarkable 
things  that  were  seen  or  heard  by  me  in  this  new 
world,  — as  will  appear  below."  ^ 

^  I  gire  here  in  parallel  oolumiiB  two  of  the  earliest  texts  of 
tibis  Terj  interestiiig  and  important  paragraph :  — 

Latin  text  of  1504.  Italian  version  in  Venetian  diof- 

Uct,  Vicenxa,  1507. 
Snperiorilms    diebns    satis        "Li  passati  zomi  aasai  am- 
imple   tibi    senpsi    de   reditu    plame^te  te    scriasi  de  la  mia 
■wo  ab   noTis  illis   regionibus    retomata  de  q^lli  noni  paese: 
qoas    et    rlansn    et     impensis    iqoali   &    on'  larmata    &   on 
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This  expression  ^^Notus  Mundus,"  thus  oocnr- 
ring  in  a  private  letter,  had  a  remarkable  career. 

et    mandato  istauB   seremanmi  lespese    &    eoxna'dame'to    de 

Portug^o  RegiB  perquisiyimiu  q<cto  Serenuaimo  Be  da  par* 

&    mvenimus.      Quasqne    no-  togallo     hanemo     oeroato     A 

▼nm  mnndnm    appelare    licet,  retrouato:   i  qtli  nouo  moiido 

Quando  apnd  maiores  noBtroB  ohiamare    ne   tta  lioito  p(  eh' 

nulla   de    ipsis    fnerit   habita  aptsso   de    imaaori   n^ii    niiraa 

oognitio   &   andientibiis  omni-  de  qtUi  ettata  banta  oognttio^e : 

bus  rit  noniawnna  res.    £t  enim  A   a   tati   qflli    ohe    aldixm'no 

beo    opinionem   noBtronim   an-  sera  noniasime  cose :  imperoeka 

tiquomm  excedit :  cum  illonxm  q^sto    la  oppinione    de    li  Ufii 

maior  pars  dicat  Tltra  lineam  antiqt  ezoede :  eo'oio  aia  ohe  d' 

eqninotialem  et  Tersus  meridiem  q^lli  la  mazor  p^te  dica  nltnt 

non  esse  oontinentem,  sed  mare  lalinea  eqjnodale :    &  neiso  el 

tantom   qnod    Atlanticnm   yo-  meso  zomo  no' esser  oo'tinento: 

oaaere  et   si  qui  eomm   oon-  Ma  el  mare  solame'te:   elqnal 

tinentem  ibi  esse  affirmauerunt,  Atala^tioo  ha' no  chiamato :  S 

earn   esse   terram   babitabilem  si  qual  cbe  nno  de  qtUe  oo'ti- 

multis    ratiouibus   negayerunt.  nente  U  esser  1^'no  affizmatoj 

Sed  banc  eorum  opinionem  esse  qtUa  eeser  terra'^^bitabile  psr 

ialsam  et  veritati  omnino  con-  molte    rasione    ba'no     n^gala 

trariam,  bee  mea  ultima  nayi-  Ma  qnesta  sie  oppinione  esser 

gado  declarauit,  cum  in  partibus  falsa  A    alauerita   ogni  mode 

iUis     meridianis     continentem  oo^traria:    Questa   mia  ohima 

inyenerim  f requentioribus  popu-  nanigatione  he  decbiarato:  co^ 

lis    &     animalibus    babitatam  ciosia  obe  in  queUe  parte  meii- 

quam    nostram   Europam,   seu  dionale  el  oo'tinente  io  habia 

Asiam,  yel  Af ricam,  et  insuper  retrouato :    de    pin    freqneBti 

aerem    magis    temperatum    et  populi  A  a'i'ali  habitata  de  la 

amenum  quam  in  quauis   alia  n^ra  £uropa:   o  nero  Asia:  e 

regione  a  nobis  oognita:  prout  uero  Affrica:   &  anoora  lane 

inferius  intelliges  ybi  suooincte  piu  temperato  A  ameno:    ohe 

tantum  rerum  capita  soribemus,  in  que  banda  altra  regione  de 

et  res  digniores  annotadone  et  nui  cognosoiute :  come  de  aotto 

meraoria  que  a  me  yel  yise  yel  intenderai :    Done    breuameals 

audite     in    hoc    nouo    mundo  solamente    de    la    coee    ieapi 

f nere :  yt  infra  patebit."  scriueamo :  A  le  cose  piu  degae 

de  annotatio^e  &  de  memoria: 
le  qual  da  mi :  o  uero  uiste :  e 
uero  audite  in  questo  nouo  mo'* 
do  f  oreno :  como  de  aotto 
no  manifests." 
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Early  in  Jvne,  150S,  aboot  die  time  lAai  Amer- 
16118  was  itai!tB^€B  bis  ftwiilh  Toyagef  xktMtar 
Lorenaa  died.  Bf  liie  beginnii^  of  SSfgjff 
1504,  a  Latin  ^awm  of  die  letter  was  SSSJSS 
printed  and  poHiiiied,  with  die  title  *'"'^ 
"^Mnndiis  NofTus."  It  is  a  miall  qoarto  of  only 
four  leaTeSt  widi  no  indiralian  of  place  or  date; 
Imt  on  the  ^erso  of  die  hut  leaf  we  are  infonned 
Ast  ^'The  iuteipreter  Giooondo  tiandated  this 
kftter  from  die  Itslian  into  die  Latin  langnage, 
Ast  all  lAo  are  Temd  in  die  Latin  may  leam  how 
■umy  wcnderfid  things  are  being  disooi^ered  e^eiy 
day,  and  that  die  temerity  of  those  who  want  to 
probe  the  Heavens  and  their  Majesty,  and  to  know 
more  than  is  allowed  to  know,  be  confounded;  as 
notwithstanding  the  long  time  since  the  world  be- 
gan to  exist,  the  Tastness  of  the  earth  and  what  it 
contains  is  still  unknown/'  ^  This  rebuke  to  some 
of  the  audacious  speculators  of  the  time  is  quite  in 
the  clerical  vein,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  "the  interpreter  Giocondo"^  was  a  Domin* 
ican  friar.  He  was  Giovanni  Giocondo,  of  Verona, 
the  eminent  mathematician,  the  scholar  who  first 
edited  Vitruvius,  and  himself  an  architect  famous 
enough  to  be  intrusted  with  the  building  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  during  part  of  the  interval 
between  Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo.^    From 

*  For  an  aeeomit  of  this  and  the  other  early  editions  of  Mundua 
Vwutj  see  Harrisse,  BiUiotheca  Americana  Vetustisnmay  pp.  5&- 
88,  and  Additions,  pp.  10-21,  26. 

*  **  locudns  interpres  *'  'becomes,  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetian 
tnuUtor  of  1507,  "  el  iooondo  interprete,''  anglich  ^  the  jocund 
iwerpreter  " !  I 

*  S}'nioDds,  Renaissance  in  Italy,  toL  iL  p.  429,  yoI.  iiL  p.  91. 


L\'V      V'*A\»\»^  »' 


to  liave  l)e('ii  tlio  one  tha 
\"esj)uclus,-  was  on    tern 
Medici  family  at  Florence 
There  would  be  nothing 
manuscript  copy  of  a  bri 
eating  letter  finding  its  w: 
this  quarter.      I  can  find 
printed  Italian  text  preced 
and  am  disposed  to  believe 
direody  from  a  manuscript 
letter.     The  first  edition  of  ( 
dearly  one  of  those  that  we: 
late  in  1608  or  early  in  1504 

^  Siinral,  Butcin  tt  recherches  des 
1794,  torn.  L  p.  280;  Tlraboschi,  Le 
1800,  feom.  tL  pp.  128,  203,  1144-115< 

<  Walter  Lnd,  Speculum  Orbi$,  Sti 
little  tnot,  of  only  f onr  leayes  folio, 
in  eleerins^  np  many  of  the  nnjiut  an 
Veq^noiiia.  One  of  the  only  two  co; 
iatenoe  waa  diaoorered  in  1862  by  i 
friend  Henry  Sterena,  who  was  the  £ 
tanoa.  After  trying  in  vain  to  place  i 
Mr.  Sterena  ihowed  it  to  Mr.  Major,  i 
greateat  of  all  treaanre-hon«o«  *'^'  ^' 
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pacius,  on  the  coast  of  Braz3,  and  Columbus,  on 
the  coast  of  Jamaica,  were  alike  contending  against 
the  buffets  of  adyerse  fortune.  People  in  Europe, 
except  the  few  persons  directly  concerned  with  their 
enterprises,  took  little  heed  of  either  of  these  mari- 
ners. The  learned  Giocondo,  if  interrogated  about 
their  doings,  would  probably  have  replied  that 
Columbus  had  arriyed  at  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia 
by  sailing  westward,  and  that  Vespucius  had  dis- 
closed the  existence  of  an  Inhabited  World  in  the 
south  temperate  zone  and  in  a  new  and  untried 
direction.  It  surely  would  not  haye  occurred  to 
Giocondo  that  the  latter  achieyement  came  into 
competition  with  the  former  or  tended  in  any  way 
to  discredit  it. 

The  little  four-leayed  tract,  "Mundus  Noyus,'* 
turned  out  to  be  the  great  literary  success*  of  the 
day.  M.  Harrisse  has  described  at  least  eleyen 
Latin  editions  probably  published  in 
the  course  of  1504,  and  by  1506  not  less  feit  ^  »'Muii- 
than  eight  editions  of  German  yersions 
had  been  issued.  Intense  curiosity  was  aroused 
by  this  annoimcement  of  the  existence  of  a  popu- 
lous land  beyond  the  equator  and  unknown  (could 
such  a  thing  be  possible?)  to  the  ancients  1 1 
One  of  the  early  Latin  editions  calls  for  especial 
mention,  by  reason  of  its  title  and -its  editor.  In- 
r>tead  of  the  ordinary  "Mundus  Noyus"  we  find, 
as  an  equiyalent,  the  significant  title  "De  Ora  Ant- 
arctica," concerning  the  Antarctic  Coast  lately 
discoyered  by  the  King  of  Portugal.  This  edition, 
published  at  Strasburg  in  1505,  was  edited  by 
"Master  Ringmann  Philesius,"  a  somewhat  pale 
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tTidTenaEor  CogiM 
Johann  RdjmIi'*  Map  ot  tlis  Worid,  pabllilied  Angwt 

*  A  redustiaii  of  a  part  of  the  onginal  map,  in  BnTBoh'i  oom- 
cal  projaotiaii.  nuf  ba  saen  io  Winuir,  Near,  and  Grit.  Hitl., 
ir.  8.  Aa  that  proJBctJoii  wonld  be  pnding'  to  most  r— dm.  I 
have  ledooed  it  to  UerootoT'i.  An  Bngliali  tranalatioa  at  th« 
Taiiooi  l«c«iKla  npoD  tlie  map  ii  bore  mbjomed :  — 

A>  "  Bore  the  ahip's  oompus  losea  its  property,  and  no  vanal 
with  iron  on  board  U  able  to  get  away." 


MU.VDUS  A-ort's. 


I 


rabota. 

6,  ndnoad  to  Mersabn'i  pnij«liou.' 

"Tliia  ialand  na  entiiel?  Iraint  in  1456."    [See  abon.iol. 

Lp.242.] 

"  The  aliip*  of  Ferdiiuuu],  kuig  of  Spain,  hare  dome  aa  far 

u  here."     [See  above,  p.  80.] 

"  Marco  Palo   nys  that  1,400  mile*   gaitvard  from  tlie 

port  of  Zaiton  there  a  a  Tery  iarge  island  called  Cipango, 

■lioM  inhabitanta  an '  idolaten,  aiid  bare  tLeir  OVD  kind 
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and  slender  youth  of  two-and-twenty,  who  is  a 
personage  of  much  importance  in  our  narrative. 
Hi^^j^  He  was  a  young  man  of  remarkable 
^*°«°***°^  promise,  a  native  of  Sehlestadt,  a  little 
town  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Vosges  mountains 
in  Alsace.  His  name  was  Matthias  Ringmann, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  fashion  he 
was  more  commonly  known  by  a  dog-Latin  epithet, 
Philesius  Yogesigena,  in  allusion  to  his  birth-place. 

and  are  tributary  to  no  one.  Here  ib  a  g^reat  abnndaoce 
of  g^ld  and  aU  sorts  of  gems.  But  as  the  islands  diseor- 
eied  by  the  Spaniards  occupy  this  spot,  we  have  not  Ten- 
tured  to  place  this  island  here,  thinking  that  what  the 
Spaniards  call  Spagnola  [Hispaniola,  Hayti]  is  the  same  as 
Cipango,  since  the  things  which  are  described  as  in  Ci- 
pango  are  found  in  Spagnola,  besides  the  idolatry." 

E.  '*  Spanish  sailors  have  come  as  far  as  here,  and  they  call 
this  country  a  Kew  World  because  of  its  magnitude,  for  in 
truth  they  have  not  seen  it  all  nor  up  to  the  present  time 
haye  they  gone  beyond  this  point.  Wherefore  it  is  here 
left  incomplete,  especially  as  we  do  not  know  in  what 
direction  it  g^oes." 

F.  '*This  region,  which  by  many  ]>eople  is  belieTed  to  be 
another  world  (alter  terrarum  orbis),  is  inhabited  at  differ- 
ent  points  by  men  and  women  who  go  about  either  quite 
naked  or  dad  in  interwoven  twigs  adorned  vrith  feathen 
of  Tarious  hues.  They  live  for  the  moat  part  in  common, 
with  no  religion,  no  king ;  they  carry  on  wars  among  them- 
selves perpetually  and  devour  the  flesh  of  human  eaptires. 
They  enjoy  a  wholesome  climate,  howeyer,  and  live  to  be 
more  than  140  years  old.  They  are  seldom  sick,  and  then 
are  cured  merely  by  the  roots  of  herbs.  There  axe  lions 
here,  and  serpents,  and  other  horrid  wild  beasts.  Tliere 
are  mountains  and  rivers,  and  there  is  the  greatest  abun- 
dance of  gold  and  pearls.  The  Portuguese  have  brought 
from  here  brazil-wood  and  quassia." 

Q.  ''Portuguese  mariners  have  examined  this  part  of  this 
country,  and  have  gone  as  far  as  the  50th  degree  of  south 
latitude  without  reaching  its  southern  extremity." 
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He  acquired  ao  early  reputation  by  Ids  graceful 
Latin  verses,  whieli  sparkled  with  wit  and  could 
sting  if  the  occaraon  required  it.  In  1604  Bing- 
mann  was  in  Paris,  studying  at  the  college  of  Car- 
dinal Liemoine,  and  there  he  seems  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  Fra  GKocondo  and  with  the  letter 
of  Vcspucius,  a  new  edition  of  which  he  presently 
brought  out  at  Strasburg.  Thus  in  its  zigzag 
career  the  Italian  letter  sent  by  its  writer  from 
Lisbon  to  Florence  was  first  turned  into  Latin  and 
printed  at  Paris,- with  its  phrase  ^^New  World" 
lifted  up  from  the  text  and  turned  into  a  catching 
tide,  by  the  friar  Giocondo,  and  thereupon  a  friend 
of  this  accomplished  friar  sent  it  into  Alsace,  and 
into  a  neighbourhood  where  the  affair  was  soon  to 
ent^r  into  a  new  stage  of  development. 

We  shall  the  better  understand  that  further  stage 
if  we  pause  to  illustrate,  by  means  of  two  or  three 
early  maps,  just  what  the  phrase  "New  World'* 
meant  to  the  men  who  first  used  it.     A  wbatdidtha 
glance  at  my  sketch  of  Martin  Behaim's  l^^«V^![. 
globe  1  will  assure  the  reader  that  in  the  ""y™»"" 
old  scheme  of  things  there  was  no  place  for  such  a 
coast  as  that  which  Americus  had  lately  explored. 
Such  a  coast  would  start  to  the  east  of  Behaim's 
330th  meridian,  a  little  below  the  equator,  and 
would  run  at  least  as  far  S3uth  as  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Behaim's  island  of   "Candyn."     No- 
body had  ever  dreamed  of  inhabited  land 
m  such  a  place.     What  could  it  ber  conttnentai 
What  could  be  said  of  its  relations  to 
Asia?    Two  contrasted  opinions  are  revealed  by 

'  See  abo?e,  vol.  i  p.  422. 
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the  old  maps.  As  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  and 
Mela,  we  again  see  a  dry  theory  confronted  by  a 
wet  theory.  Some  supposed  the  ^^Land  of  the 
Holy  Cross  "  to  be  a  southeasterly  projection  from 
the  yast  continental  mass  of  Asia;  others  conceiired 
it  as  an  island  of  quasi-continental  dimensions  lying 
to  the  southeast  of  Asia,  somewhat  in  the  position 
actually  occupied  by  Australia.  This  theory  is 
most  vividly  presented  on  the  map  of  the  world  by 
Buyioh'anu^  Johauu  Ruysch,  in  the  edition  of  Ptol- 
"^  emy  published  at  Rome  in  1508.     This 

is  the  earliest  published  map  that  shows  any  parts 
of  America,  and  it  is  the  first  such  map  that  was 
engraved,  except  perhaps  the  Tabtda  Terre  Nove. 
It  exhibits  a  study  of  many  and  various  sources  of 
information,  and  is  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  conceived  at  that  time  by  a  truly 
learned  geographer.  In  the  eastern  half  of  his 
map  Ruysch  is  on  a  pretty  firm  ground  of  know- 
ledge as  far  east  as  the  Ganges.  The  relative 
position  of  Sailam  (Ceylon)  is  indicated  with  a  fair 
approach  to  correctness.  Taprobana  (Ptolemy's 
Ceylon)  has  now  become  a  different  island,  appar- 
ently Sumatra;  and  both  this  island  and  Malacca 
are  carried  more  than  a  thousand  miles  too  far  to 
the  south,  probably  from  associations  with  Ptol- 
emy's Cattigara  land.  Curiously  enough,  Ceylon 
(Seylan)  reappears  in  latitude  40^  S.  as  the  very 
tip  end  of  Asia.  Coming  now  to  the  western  half 
of  the  map,  we  find  Sumatra  reappearing  as  ^^lava 
Minor,"  and  Java  itself  as  "lava  Major'*  wildly 
out  of  place.  Ciamba  (Cochin  China),  Mangi  and 
Cathay  (southern  and  northern  C!hina)  are  gi^en^ 
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•fter  Maroo  Polo,  with  tolerable  oorreotness;  but 
Bangala  (Bengal)  is  mixed  up  with  them  on  the 
eoast  of  the  Fliaacna  SinnsCTdlow Sea).  Gog  and 
Magog,  from  the  Catalan  map  of  1876,  are  sepa- 
nted  only  by  a  great  desertfrom  Greenland,  wUch 
IB  depicted  with  striking  correctness  in  its  rela- 
tions to  Gunnbjom's  Skerries  (at  B)  and  Iceland,  as 
well  as  to  Terra  Noya  (probably  Labrador)  and  L 
Baccalanras  (Newf  oondland).  The  voyages  of  the 
Cortereals  are  recognized  in  the  name  C.  de  Por- 
togesi.  In  rather  startling  proximity  comes  the 
Bubadoes.  The  island  which  terminates  with  the 
scroll  G  probably  represents  the  Florida  of  the 
Cantino  map,  with  which  this  of  Ruysch  is  demon- 
strably connected  by  the  droU  blimder  "Abatia 
oniu  sactorii ''  on  the  Brazilian  coast.  There  is  no 
mistaking  Spagnola  (Hayti),  which  Ruysch  is  still 
inclined  (in  legend  D)  to  identify  with  Cipango. 
The  fabulous  Antilia  is  in  the  same  longitude  as 
apon  Behaim's  globe.  If  now,  contrasting  Ruysch 
with  Behaim,  we  observe  the  emergence  of  the 
"^Land  of  the  Holy  Cross,  or  New  World"  from 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  place  of  the  fabulous  St. 
Brandan's  isle,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  a  moment 
what  was  the  most  huge  and  startling  feature  that 
had  been  added  to  the  map  of  the  world  during  the 
interval  between  1492  and  1507.  And  this  emer- 
gence of  land  from  an  unknown  deep  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  third  voyage  of  Vespucius,  for  the 
short  extent  of  Pearl  Coast  explored  by  Columbus 
in  1498  was  not  enough  to  impress  men's  minds 
with  the  idea  of  a  great  continent  detached  from 
Asia. 
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So  far  as  "  Mimdus  Notub  "  is  concerned,  I  have 
called  Ruyach's  map  an  exponent  of  the  wet  or 
oceanic  theory .     In  its  northern  portion, 
globe,  sir.        however,  where  Greenland  and  Labra- 
dor are  joined  to  China,  we  have  the 
(Continental  or  dry  style  of  theorizing,  very  much 


WMtorn  half  oi  tka  Lmkh  ^<ib«, 


after  the  fashion  of  Claudius  Ptolemy.     For  u 
extreme  illustration   of  the  oceanic   style  of  in-   i 
(erpretation  we  must  look   to  the  Lenox  globe,    I 
which  was  discovered  in  Paris  about  forty  yean 
ago,  and  afterward  found  its  way  into  the  librai}  ', 
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of  Mr.  James  Lenox,  of  New  York.  This  is  a 
copper  globe,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  made 
in  two  sections  which  accurately  fit  together,  mak- 
ing a  spherical  box;  the  line  of  junction  forms  the 
equator.  The  maker's  name  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  it  must  have  been  made  in 
1510  or  early  in  1511.^  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
Teoords  of  a  reaction  against  the  theory  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  walk  westward  from  Cuba  to 
Spain  dry-shod.  Here  the  new  discoveries  are  all 
placed  in  the  ocean  at  a  good  distance  from  the 
continent  of  Asia,  and  all  except  South  America 
are  islands.  The  land  discovered  by  the  Cabots 
appears,  without  a  name,  just  below  the  Arctic  cir- 
cle, with  a  small  vessel  approaching  it  on  the  east. 
Jnst  above  the  fortieth  paraUel  a  big  sea  monster  is 
sturdily  swimming  toward  Portugal.  The  sixtieth 
meridian  west  from  Lisbon  cuts  through  Isabel 
(Cuba)  and  Hayti,  which  are  placed  too  far  north, 
as  on  most  of  the  early  maps.  If  we  compare  the 
position  of  these  islands  here  with  the  imaginary 
Antilia  on  Ruysch's  map,  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  how  they  came  to  be  called 
Antilles.  A  voyage  of  about  1, 000  miles  westward, 
from  Isabel,  on  this  Lenox  globe,  brings  us  to  Zi- 
pangri  (Japan),  which  occupies  the  position  actually 
belonging  to  Lower  California.  Immediately 
southeast  of  Japan  begins  a  vast  island  or  quasi- 
continent,  with  the  name  *^ Terra  do  Brazil"  at  its 
northwestern  extremity.    The  general  name  of  this 

^  There  is  a  description  of  the  Lenox  globe  by  Dr.  De  Costa, 
m  Magazine  of  American  HitUiry,  September,  1879,  toL  iiL  ppi 
52d-Ma 
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whole  portion  of  the  earth  is  ^^Mundus  Nevus  " 
"Terra  SanctSB  Crucis."  The  purely  hypotheti 
character  of  the  western  coast-line  is  confessed 
the  dots.  The  maker  knew  nothing  of  the  ex 
enoe  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  nothing  of  Soi 
America  except  the  northern  and  eastern  coas 
he  had  no  means  of  proving  that  it  did  not  eztc 
as  solid  land  all  the  way  to  Asia;  but  his  gene 
adherence  to  the  wet  theory,  i.  e.  his  general  c 
position  to  imagine  water  rather  than  land  in  : 
unknown  regions,  led  him  to  give  it  a  westi 
boundary.  He  would  probably  have  called  it 
vast  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Observe  tl 
the  eastern  coast  seems  to  be  known  as  far  as  h 
tude  50^  S.  and  beyond,  and  a  notable  eastwi 
twist  at  the  extremity  seems  intended  to  indi 
the  ice-bound  coast  where  Vespucius  turned  bs 
in  1502. 

The  Ruysch  map  and  the  Lenox  globe  illustr 
sufficiently  the  various  views  of  those  who  were 
clined  to  imagine  the  region  we  call  South  Amer 
as  separated  from  Asia  by  water.     In  the  gk 
we  have  an  extreme  instance  of  oceanic  theory, 
Ruysch  a  kind  of  compromise.     Now  for  an 
stance  of  the  opposite  or  continental  theory 
cannot  do  better  than  cite  a  very  remarkable  glol 
made,  indeed,  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  later  tb 
Bingmann's  edition  of  the  "Mundus  Novus,"  I 
retaining  the  earlier  views  in  spite  of  more  rec( 
discoveries.      This  globe  was  made 
ora£iaa  Fi-     1531,  by  Oroncc  Fine,  better  known 
Orontius  Finseus,  a  native  of  Dauphii 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  College  Rojral 
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France.  In  his  mathematics  Orontius,  though 
clever,  was  decidedly  unsound;  ^  but  his  knowledge 
of  geography  was  extensive  and  minute.  One 
of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  his  globe  is  the 
conservatism  with  which  it  presents  a  geographical 
theory  derived  from  Ptolemy  and  dovetails  into  it 
the  new  discoveries.^  This  makes  it  excellent  tes- 
timony to  the  views  of  the  continentalists,  if  I  may 
so  call  them,  in  the  time  of  Buysch's  map  and  the 
Lenox  globe.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that 
before  Orontius  made  his  globe,  Mexico  had  been 
discovered  and  conquered,  the  Pacific  ocean  had 
been  discovered  and  crossed,  the  Peruvian  coast 
had  been  explored  as  far  as  latitude  10^  S.,  the 
North  American  coast  had  been  followed  from 
Labrador  to  Florida,  and  Portuguese  sailors  had 
foimd  their  way  around  Malacca  to  the  coast  of 
China.  Yet  so  far  was  Orontius  from  assimilat- 
ing the  imwieldy  mass  of  facts  so  rapidly  thrust 
before  the  mind,  that  we  find  him  unable  to  sur- 
render the  preconceived  theory  —  common  to  him 
with  many  other  geographers  —  which  made  what 
we  call  South  America  a  huge  peninsula  jutting 

^  He  belieyed  that  he  bad  discoTered  how  to  square  Uie  oiieU 
and  trisect  angles,  "  oe  qui  est  on  pen  scandalenx  de  la  put 
d'an  professenr  da  College  Royal  de  France,"  says  Delambie, 
Ajtronomie  du  Moyen  Age,  p.  400. 

^  A  double-hearted  map  representing  this  globe,  with  north- 
ern and  southern  hemispheres  each  on  a  polar  projection,  was 
published  in  Grynieas,  Novus  Orbis,  Paris,  1531.  It  is  reproduced 
by  Henry  Stevens,  in  his  Historical  and  Geographical  NoUs,  Lob* 
don,  1860.  Stevens  also  gives  a  redaction  of  it  to  Mercator's 
projection,  after  which  I  have  made  my  simplified  sketch.  For 
the  sake  of  clearness  I  have  omitted  many  details  which  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  it  hers 
fiitsd* 
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out  aooilieaatorljr  from  Asia.  This,  I  say,  was  tlie 
dzy  or  Ftolamoio  way  of  oonceiying  the  position 
of  ^Mirndus  NoYUSy"  as  Buysch's  was  the  wet  or 
Hebirlike  way  of  oonoeiving  it. 

Starting  now  frcnn  the  prime  meridian  and  from 
the  top  of  the  map,  we  may  observe  that  Orontius 
bu  »  &ir]y  good  idea  of  ihe  relations  between 
Gieenland    and    Baocalar   (Labrador-Newfound- 
hfid).    Florida  and  the  northern  part  of  the  golf 
of  Mezioo  are  quite  well  depicted.     Observe  the 
positions  of  the  Bio  de  Santo  Espirita  (the  Missis- 
nppi),  the  B.  Panuoo,  and  the  Bio  de  Alvarado,  as 
well  as  of  Temisteta  (the  city  of  Mexico);  they  are 
giy^  with  a  fair  approach  to  correctness.     But 
observe  also  that  these  places  are  supposed  to  be  in 
China,  and  there  is  Cambaluc  (Peking)  about  1,000 
miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  slightly  to 
west  of  north!    As  for  Farias  (i.  e.  Lariab),  which 
the  early  maps  sometimes  correctly  place  by  the 
ri?er   Panuco,   but  which  is  oftener  confoimded 
with  Paria  and  placed  near  the  island  of  Grenada, 
the  worthy  Orontius  makes  a  compromise,  and  it 
stands  here  for  what  we  call   Central  America. 
And  now  we  come  to  the  most  instructive  feature 
of  the  map.     The  Mexican  peninsula  being  rep- 
resented as  part  of  Asia,  the  ^^Mimdus 
Nevus,"  here  called  America,  is  repre-  catt^m 
sented  as  a  further  offshoot  from  Asia.   **^eri<»** 
But  this  is  not  all.     In  the  theory  of  tcTbe'p^Hof 
Orontius  America  is  evidently  a  part  of  iviTaijacog- 
the  Terra  Incognita  by  which  Ptolemy  ■outh«rn* 
imagmed  Asia  to  be  jomed  to  Africa, 
enclosing  the  Indian  ocean.     This  is  proved  by 
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the  position  of  the  name  Cattioaba,  which  occun 
in  the  same  latitude  at  the  easternmost  verge  of 
Ptolemy's  world;  and  it  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  bits  of  antarctic  continent  labelled  ^^Begio 
Patalis"  and  ^^Brazielie  Begio"  (I)  peeping  up 
from  the  lower  border.  The  ^^Mare  MagelLmi- 
cimi,"  or  Pacific  ocean,  was  to  the  mind  of  Oron- 
tius  only  ahuge  gulf  in  a  landlocked  Indian  ocean ! 
This  notion  of  an  antarctic  continent  coming  weQ 
up  into  the  southern  temperate  zone  may  be  seen 
upon  many  maps,  and  it  survived  into  the  seven- 
teenth  century.^  It  was  probably  a  reminiscence 
of  both  Ptolemy  and  Mela,  of  Ptolemy's  T^m 
Incognita  and  Mela's  Antichthon  or  Oppodte- 
Eai*th.  Mela's  idea  that  Taprobane,  or  some  such 
point  eastward  in  Asia,  formed  an  entrance  to  this 
antipodal  world  ^  was  very  nearly  in  harmony  with 
the  suggestion,  upon  Ptolemy's  map,  that  one  might 
go  thither  from  Cattigara.^  In  this  southern 
world,  according  to  Mela's  doctrine  of  the  zones, 
the  course  of  things  was  quite  contrary  to  that  with 
which  we  are  familiar.     Shadows  fell  to  the  south, 

^  See  for  example  tlie  tnape  of  Agnese,  1536,  and  Gastaldi, 
1548,  below,  pp.  406,  497.  On  the  great  influence  of  Ptolemy  aad 
Mela  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  are  some  good  remarki  ia 
Thomaasy,  Les  Pcpes  glographes  et  la  cartographie  du  VatieaMf 
Paris,  1852. 

^  See  abore,  yoL  i.  p.  308. 

'  Orontius  was  not  alone  in  identifying  the  New  World  ynHk 
Ptolemy's  Cattigara  land.  The  name  recurs  upon  old  maps,  as 
e.  g.  the  French  mappemonde  of  about  1540,  now  in  the  Britidi 
Museum.  It  is  given  in  Winsor,  Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist.*  viii  38Qt 
In  this  map,  made  after  the  discovery  of  Peru  had  had  time  to 
take  effect,  the  name  Cattigara  is  simply  pushed  sonthwazd  inftl 
Chilian  territory. 
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it  wuB  smnmeor  in  Deoember  and  winter  in  Jane, 
and  the  cold  incroaood  at  70a  went  nMn^mivo. 
southward.  Mela  had  even  heard  that  ^^'^■^ 
somewhere  <mt  in  **India,'*  <m  the  way  toward  this 
mysteriona  region,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Bears 
disappeared  from  the  sk^.^  In  the  Middle  Ages 
there  was  more  or  less  diaeossion  as  to  the  possible 
existenoe  of  sooh  an  antipodal  world  as  Mek  had 
deseribed;  and  among  the  desrgf  there  was  a 
strong  disposition  to  condemn  the  theory  on  the 
groimd  that  it  implied  the  existence  of  a  race  of 
men  cot  off  (by  an  impassaUe  torrid  zone)  from  the 
preaching  of  the  gospeL  The  notion  of  this  fiery 
nme  was  irretrieTably  damaged  when  the  Portu- 
guese circumnavigated  Africa;  it  was  finally  de- 
molished by  the  third  voyage  of  Vespucius.  Many 
things  seen  upon  that  voyage  must  have  recalled 
Mela's  antipodal  world  with  startling  vividness. 
It  is  true  that  the  characteristics  of  the  southern 
temperate  zone  had  been  to  some  extent  observed 
m  Africa.  But  to  encounter  them  in  a  still  greater 
d^^ree  and  in  the  western  ocean  on  the  way  to 
Asia,  ujx>n  the  coast  of  a  vast  country  which  no 
one  could  call  by  name,  was  quite  another  affair. 
That  it  did  not  &il  to  suggest  Ptolemy's  Terra  In- 
cognita is  proved  by  the  position  of  Cattigara  and 
the  general  conception  of  the  Indian  ocean  upon 
the  globe  of  Orontius;  and  for  those  who  pre- 
ferred Mela's  wet  theory  it  was  fair  to  suppose 


^  De  Situ  OrbiBj  lib.  vL  esp.  7 ;  probably  a  mumidenteiiding^  of 
tbt  inrj  different  statement  reported  by  Strabo  (iL  1,  §  19),  tbat 
in  die  toathem  part  of  India. tbe  Greater  and  Leaser  Bean  are 
to 
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that  the  ^^Mundus  Novus  "  as  given  upon  Huysch's 
map  was  the  entrance  to  that  geographer's  antipo- 
dal world.  From  a  passage  interpolated  in  the 
Latin  text  of  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle  (1493)  we 
learn  that  t3us  supposed  antipodal  world  in  the 
itwrnaaoo...  southcm  hemisphere  was  sometimes 
^"^^  called  "Quarta  Pars."  1  Europe,  Asia, 
^*^''  and  Africa  were  the  three  parts  of  the 

earth,  and  so  this  opposite  r^on,  hitherto  un- 
known, but  mentioned  by  Mela  and  indicated  by 
Ptolemy,  was  the  Fourth  Part.  We  can  now 
begin  to  understand  the  intense  and  wildly  absorb- 
ing interest  with  which  people  read  the  brief  stoiy 
of  the  third  voyage  of  Vespucius,'  and  we  can  see 

^  *' Bxtrm  tiM  ytas  orb :  yta  S  y  triboeeoang  HerioreT  mcridie 
fl  sol'  arderib*  nob*  inooguta  S :  T  eni*  finib*  antipodes  f abakMt 
habKare  dienntor.**  HarriwB,  BtUioikeea  Awtericatta  Vetuttit- 
mwMy  i^40l 

*  Wbea  we  remember  hov  mneb  tbe<dagical  diaonaDon  tben 
bad  been  with  regard  to  aa  antipodal  world  beyond  the  equator, 
we  ean  appreciate  ^m  ttartliag  effect  <^  tbe  simple  light-sagled 
triangle  with  wbi^  Ameiieas  ilhistrated  tbe  statement  that  he 
bad  sailed  orer  an  are  oi  9CP  firam  Lisboii  to  a  point  where  the 
Msath  eoRsspondsd  to  Lisbon's  honaon:  —  ^^Igitarnt  diziab 
Oljsipptt»  nade  ihgiiMsn  samna,  qnod  ab  fane*  eqnmoctiau  distak 
fiadibaa  triginlsnnaem  ssasis  namgaTimns  rhxa  lineam  eqmnoe> 
tialem  per  qwaqnagimta  gradas  qm  simnl  jnncti  effieiant  grsdsi 

qna  — '-'■*^  earn  qnartam  partem  obtenist 

ab  antiqsii 
mnndi 
St  bao  rations  aos  Otjaippam  habitantes  eitza  hnesa 
eqninoctMiWm  gxada  tiigwrimn  nono  ssmis  in  latitadine  septentrio- 
ad  iUoa  qna  gxada  qningentasimo  habitant  vitza  eaniiwn 

Ltergmdns  qoinqns  is 
s4  ▼%  elnrina  inteUigas :  P^rpendienlariB  lints 
a  pnacto  ceH  imminente  rertiei  nottro 
depend*!  in  sapnt  nostcnm :  illis  uependst  in  datas  [read  latas] 
sal  insoitek    Q«»  §1  vtaoi 
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diat  inthenatureof  that  interest  there  was  nothing 
ealcnlated  to  bring  it  into  comparison  with  the 
work  of  Columbus.  The  two  navigators  were  not 
regarded  as  rivals  in  doing  the  same  thing,  but  as 
men  who  had  done  two  very  different  things;  and 
to  give  credit  to  the  one  was  by  no  means  equiva- 
knt  to  withholding  credit  from  the  other. 

The  last  point  which  we  are  called  upon  to  ob- 
nrve  in  the  Qrontius  globe  is  the  occurrence  of  the 
ume  America  in  place  of  the  Mundus  nnnnowiTo 
Ndfous  of   the  Buysch  map  and   the  tSS^^ 
Lenox  globe.     Thus  in  about  a  quarter  ^""^^'^^ 
d  a  century  the  first  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  naming  of  America  had  been  completed. 
That  stage  consisted   of  five   distinct   steps:     1. 
Americus  called  the  regions  visited  by  him  beyond 


traasnenay  et  speoiee  fiat  triaognli  orthogoni,  cnjns  vioem 
Hiiee  tenemiu  eathete  ipd  antem  basis  et  hipotennsa  a  nostro 
•d  iUoniiii  pretenditiir  Tertioem :   vt  in  fig^ira  patet. 

Tartex  capitis  nortri. 


ifmdus  Novum,  1504,  apnd  Vamluigeii,  p.  24.    The  Venetian 
Ternon  iotrodaoes  the  above  paragraph  with  the  heading, — 
"  Fonna  dela  qnarta  parte  de  la  terra  retronata." 
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the  equator  a  ^^  new  world  "  because  they  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients;  2.  Giooondo  made  this 
striking  phrase  Mundua  Hovua  into  a  title  for  his 
translation  of  the  letter,  which  he  published  at 
Paris  while  the  writer  was  absent  from  Europe 
and  probably  without  his  knowledge;^  3.  the 
name  Mundus  Novus  got  placed  upon  several  maps 
as  an  equivalent  for  Terra  Sanctsd  Crucis,  or  what 
we  call  Brazil;  4.  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
Mundus  Novus  was  the  Fourth  Part  of  the  earth, 
and  might  properly  be  named  America,  after  its 
discoverer;  6.  the  name  America  thus  got  placed 
upon  several  maps  as  an  equivalent  for  what  we 
call  Brazil,  and  sometimes  came  to  stand  alone  as 
an  equivalent  for  what  we  call  South  America, 
but  still  signified  only  a  past  of  the  dbt  land 

BEYOND  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  WHICH  COLUMBUS  HAD 

LED  THE  WAT.  We  have  described  the  first  three 
of  these  steps,  and  it  is  now  time  to  say  something 
about  the  fourth  and  fifth. 

Ren^  n.,  deVaudemont,  reigning  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  titular  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem  — 
the  ^^  blue-eyed  gentle  Ren^  "  who  with  the  aid  of 
stout  Swiss  halberds  overthrew  Charles  the  Bold 
Ren^n.  of  ^^  Nancy  in  1477  —  was  an  enthusiastic 
^^^'^^'^  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  at 
his  little  town  of  Saint-Di^  nestling  in  one  of 
those  quiet  valleys  in  the  Vosges  mountains  which 
the  beautiful  tales  of  Ercknuum-Chatrian  have  in- 


^  SuMe  y  «8piieiiis  was  ao  oarafnl  to  withhold  hk  bo(&  from  tfaa 
pfMi  «Btil  ha  aonkl  hara  kkma  to  reriaa  tt,  I  am  iBdhiad  to  bt- 
liara  Uiat  if  ha  had  known  what  Qjoeondo  waa  daag  ha  woald 
nothaTabaaa 
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rested  with  imperishable  charm,  there  was  a  college. 
Dn  ttnm  Imi.  fpvwn.  vp  about  %  Bensdiatiiw  moa^ 
MlBBrj  fmukdad  ^  Ae  MTWth  oeKtur;  by  ^  I>b> 
oteoB,  Mriiep  of  Nenm.  Tswv^  the  end  «£  Idw 
tioA  oaddcy  tliu  minMteiy  im  Monkriasd  mad 
ilK  gOTenasmft  jdaeed  is  tltefaaiufaof  aeollegiate 
Aiptnr  ef  encns  vuSbs  die  praradsnoy  of  »  sdtntl 
pnfaie  wlkon  titia  wm  Onwd  PeotocL  The 
etaptopwM  fnidal  lord  fA  the  itei^--i!tet*«*( 
boaring  Aqbmwjoi,  and  ihiu  ■•  ihep^  ******* 
rirtion  meseaeed  oadar  ttamfld  nde  there  gr«w  iqi 
tbeanaQ  town  h  wImm  bmo*  Deodatus  suffered 
eaatne&m  into  ZKI.*  It  is  now  a  jdaoe  of  eome 
8,000  inhabitacts,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and 
Doted  for  its  grain  and  cattle  markets,  its  fine  linen 
bbrics,  uid  its  note-paper.  From  the  lofty  peaks 
liiat  tower  above  the  town  yon  can  almost  catch 
ri^t  of  Speyer  where  Protestantism  first  took  its 
Bsme,  while  quite  within  the  range  of  vision  come 
Strasbnrg,  associated  with  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, Freiboi^  with  that  of  gunpowder,  and  Vau- 
xnleors  in  tiiie  native  country  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans. The  college  of  Saint-Di^  was  curious^ 
UBociated  with  the  discovery  of  America,  for  it 
na  there  that  toward  1410  the  Cardinal  Pierre 
I'AJlIy  wrote  his  "Im^o  Mnndi,"  the  book  which 
n  powerfully  inflaenced  the  thoughts  of  Columbus. 
It  the  end  of  that  century  there  were  several  emi- 
tent  men  among  the  canons,  as  Pierre  de  Blarru, 
oithor  of  the  local  heroic  poem  the  ^^t^^,,^ 
'Nanc^ide,"  Jean  Basin  de  Sendacoor, 
i  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  and 

1  Atbim,  Martin  Widttiwi'JiUr,  p.  12. 
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Duke  Bend's  secretary,  Walter  Lad.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  latter  a  printing  press  was  set  up 
at  Saint-Die  about  the  year  1500,  and  so  many 
learned  men  came  to  the  college  that  Pico  deUa 
Mirandola  wondered  how  such  a  society  could  ever 
have  been  brought  together  in  so  obscure  a  town. 
One  of  the  lights  of  this  little  society  was  the  bril- 
liant and  witty  yoimg  Ringmann,  who  returned 
from  Paris  in  1505  and  accepted  a  professorship 
of  Latin  at  Saint-Di^.  About  the  same  time  an- 
nutin  w«id-  ^^^^  young  man  of  three-and-twenty  or 
•eemiutor.       g^^  named  Martin  Waldseemiiller,^  a 

native  of  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  was  appointed 
professor  of  geography  at  Saint-Di^,  and  an  inti- 
mate friendship  sprang  up  between  him  and  Ring- 
mann. The  latter  had  acquired  while  at  Paris, 
and  probably  through  his  acquaintance  with  Fra 
Giocondo,  a  warm  admiration  for  Yespucius,  and 
published,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  1505  a 
Latin  version  of  the  letter  to  Medici,  under  the 
tide  "De  Ora  Antarctica." 

Now  Yespucius  wrote  his  second  epistle,  the  one 
to  Soderini  giving  a  brief  account  of  his  four  voy- 
ages, at  Lisbon,  September  4,  1504,  and  Soderini 

„ ^  had  a  certified  MS.   copy  of  it  made 

lAm  of  the       February  10,  1505.^    From  that  magis- 

^^ouflto     trate's  hands  it  afterward  passed  into 

those  of  the  publisher  Pacini,  for  whom 

it  was  printed  at  Florence  before  July  9,  1506. 

^  The  family  name  seems  to  have  been  Waltzemiillerf  but  he 
always  preferred  to  write  it  Waldseemiiller.  He  was  more  oom- 
monly  known  by  his  literary  name  Hylaoomylns. 

'  Vamhagen.  Amerigo  Vespucci^  p.  80. 
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Tom  Uiu  Itelum  txAffO^  of  tIuoIi  I  Imtb  men- 
aced five  «oinM  u  still  ezuting,  B(»nebody  made 

French  Ternon  of  which  no  oojiy  is  now  to  be 
nan].  Walter  Lad  teUs  ns  that  a  oopy  of  thik 
iVench  verraon  was  obtained  directly  from  Portagal 
or  the  little  gnw^  of  echolam  at  &uQt-Di£.  This 
opj  oodld  not  have  oome  from  YespnciaB  himself, 
iho  befwe  Tebmuy  10,  1605,  had  left  Portngal 
arever,  and  <m  the  6th  of  that  month  was  making 
'  ixvayS^  vint  to  Colmnbiis  at  Seville.  There  is 
otlnnc  to  indiftatn  th«  ezistenoe  of  any  personal 
dations  or  aoqnaintanoeship  between  Vespnoiiis 
ad  any  of  the  peojde  at  Stunt-Di^. 

The  French  version  of  the  letter  to  Soderini  ar- 
ived  at  Saint-Die  just  as  Lud  and  Ringmaim  and 
Valdseemiiller  had  matured  their  plans  _ 

1'   ■  r    T*     1  •       *    nie  propowd 

or  a  new  edition  of  l^tolemy,  revised  D»-«dnioo 
nd  amended  so  aa  to  include  the  re- 
olts  of  recent  discovery.  The  strong  interest  felt 
D  geographical  studies  during  the  latter  half  of 
he  fifteenth  century  was  shown  in  the  publication 
f  six  Latin  editions  of  Ptolemy  between  1472  and 
490.'  Before  1506  the  rapid  progress  of  discov- 
ly  had  made  all  these  editions  antiquated,  and  onr 
riends  at  Saint-Di^  proposed  to  issue  one  that 
bonld  quite  throw  into  the  shade  all  that  had  gone 
efore.'  Walter  Lud,  who  was  blessed  with  a  long 
wae,  nndertook  to  defray  the  expenses;  Wald- 
>  At  BologDs,  1478;  Vioenia.  14T5i  Kome,  1478  and  1490; 
1m,  1482  and  1486 ;  all  eioept  that  of  ViMQza  provided  with 
tfrwnA  maps.  ATeiae,  Ifnrtin  WaitttniUUer,  p.  23. 
'  Joat  at  the  tame  time  anotliaT  little  group  of  scholaia  at 
nana  were  aimilarij  at  work  on  a  nav  aditiDn  of  Pomponiiii 
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seemiiller  superintended  the  scientific  part  of  the 
work  and  Ringmann  the  philological  part,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy  and  ob- 
tained from  a  nephew  of  the  great  Pico  deUa  Mi- 
randola  an  important  manuscript  of  the  Greek 
text.  Duke  Ben^,  who  was  much  interested  in  the 
scheme,  gathered  rare  data  from  Tarious  quarten 

and  seems  to  have  paid  for  the  engraving  of  Wald-  , 

seemiiller's    map    entitled   Tabida    Terre   JVboe,  ; 

TheFi«iioh      which  was  to  accompany  the  new  edi-  ^ 

iSSrJiSiS"  tion.     Early  in    1507    Waldseemuller  [ 

^^^^'^      had  finished  a  small  treatise  intended  as  f 

an  introduction  to  the  more  elaborate  work  which  f 

he  was  embodying  in  the  edition  of  Ptolemy,  and  > 

it  was  decided  to  print  this  treatise  at  once  on  the  ^ 

college   press.     Just  in  the  nick  of    time  Doke  ^ 

Ren^  handed  over  to  the  professors  the  letter  of  ^ 

Vespucius  in  its  French  version,  which  he  had  I 

lately  obtained  from  Portugal.     It  was  forthwith  t 
turned  into  Latin  by  the  worthy  canon  Jean  Basin 
de  Sendacour,  who  improved  the  situation  by  ad- 
dressing his  version  to  his  enlightened  sovereign 

Ben^  instead  of  Soderini,  thus  bemuddling  the  |- 

minds  of  posterity  for   ever   so  long  by  making  | 

Vespucius*  appear  to  address  the  Duke  of  LorraiiM  ; 

as  his  old  schoolmate  I  ^  ;. 

This  Latin  version,  containing  that  innocent  but  ! 

^  The  error  has  been  farthered  by  the  abbreyiatioii  vastra  Mti§»  ^ 

L  e.  "  yonr  Magnificence/'  the  proper  form  of  address  for  thi  j^ 

chief  magistrate  of  Florence.    It  has  been  misread  ^^yoitr  Ms-  ] 

jesty,'*  a  proper  form  of  address  for  Ren^^  who  was  titular  Euf  * 

of  Sicily  and  Jemsalem.     Now  that  we  know  how  it  happensdi  i 

it  is  ourioQS  to  see  Humboldt  straggle  with  the  subject  in  Ul  'I* 

Examen  critique,  torn.  ir.  pp.  108,  113, 166.  ^ 
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bwufal  likaniBtxi  Pana§  ioaboaA  of  LtmitA,  the 
aoBToe  cf  K)  mnidi  BUKDMientMidiiig  and  M  mnoh 
nJDit   aqmooB,    wm    qipended    to 
WaUwemiilkr's  liitle    tz«stin,  along  ^mm^ 

rf  Oe  great  Flonnline  navigstw.  Tbe  boc^  en- 
titled "GoMBographie  Intro^ietio,"  mw  fizst  pab- 
U»d  at  8«int-Di«  on  flu  SGth  of  April,  1507. 
Tbe  aiifoapf  of  tins  e£t«m  known  to  exist  at 
pwiemt  VBi  ]mked  up  for  a  fnoctai  one  of  the 
tmSB  qnajB  17  Ae  geograplwr  Jean  B^rtirte 
%iAa:  19011  Ua  death  m  1846,  it  was  boof^  at 
aaotion  for  160  fnraos  I7  Mioolaa  Y^m&iiz,  of 
Lyons;  apon  the  death  of  Y^m^niz  in  1867,  it  was 
bought  for  2,000  francs;  and  it  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  Lenox  Libiaryat  New  York.^  Three  oUier 
editions  were  published  in  1507,  concerning  which 
(here  is  no  need  of  entering  into  particulars.'  The 
txtpy  in  tbe  Ubraiy  of  Harvard  University,  which 
I  hare  now  before  me,  was  published  August  29, 
1607,  — a  little  quarto  of  fifty-two  leaves.'  Mr. 
Winsor  mentions  eighteen  or  twenty  copies  of  it  as 
ifiD  in  existence,  but  in  1867  a  copy  was  sold  for 
1,000  francs,  the  same  price  paid  tiiat  year  for  the 
Brst  edition ;  in  1884  a  copy  in  Munich  was  held 
It  3,000  marks,  equivalent  to  750  dollars. 

In  this  rare  book  occurs  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  name  America.  After  having  treated  of  tbe 
livimon  of  the  earth's  inhabited  surface  into  three 

■  mnaor,  fTarr.  and  Crit.  Hi$l.,  iL  180. 

■  Tiitj  an  dMoribad  b  Atouo,  Martin  Wahtem\iUa',  pp.  28- 
H;  TiMiiwi,  BiU.  AKur.  Vetutt.,  pp.  80-96;  Addition*,  pp.  9»- 
H;  ni  men  briafly  meutiiuwd  in  Wiiaor,  loe.  cit. 

■  It  b  No.  46  in  HaniHa,  BtU.  Amer.  Vetiat 


y 
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parts — Europe,  Asia,  and  A&ica — Waldseemiiller 
speaks  of  the  discovery  of  a  Fourth  Part,  and  the 
passage  is  of  so  much  historic  interest  that  instead 
of  a  mere  transcription  the  reader  will  doubtless 
prefer  to  see  a  photograph  of  that  part  of  the  page 
in  our  E[arvard  copy.^    It  is  as  follows:  — 

Nancvoo  fi^he^pattesfiiotlatnisliifiniae/fi^ 
duqnanapais.per  ADKt&aVc^yucniiiicvt  infti 
qucntibiis  aixdietm^iieimelbqDiiioavidco  cdc 
qua  toe  vetetab  Amend)  iimeimne  fikgads  in^ 
nij  Tm>  Amet^en  (Juafi  Amcridienam/fiiie 
licamdicendanitciim  8C  Europa  &  AJQa  amnlkil^ 
1yus(uafbrtita(mtnonima.Eiusfim8f  gtntismoi 
K8  odbistiniaLAmgridnanigarionibus  quf  Qqpi 
jyrUquideintelligLdaiitt; 

Or,  in  English:  —  ^^But  now  these  parts  ha^e 
been  more  extensively  explored  and  another  fourth 
Theraggee-  P*^  ^^^^  bccu  discoYcred  by  Americus 
QwSJtoPar* .  Vespucius  (as  will  appear  in  what  fol- 
^S?iSi«r-  lows):  wherefore  I  do  not  see  what  la 
***•  rightly  to  hinder  us  from    calling  it 

Amerige  or  America,  i.  e.  the  land  of  Americas, 
after  its  discoverer  Americus,  a  man  of  sagacious 
mind,  since  both  Europe  and  Asia  have  got  thmr  \ 
names  from  women.^    Its  situation  and  the  man-  \ 

^  It  18  somewhat  reduced  to  fit  my  narrower  orown  ootaTo  pagVi   ^ 
The  book  contains  another  passage  in  which  America  is  aoh 
tioned  as  part  of  Mela^s  antipodal  world. 

^  I  suppose  Waldseemiiller  was  thinking  of  the  passage  what 
Herodotus  (iy.  45)  speaks  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya  (L  e.  ths  \ 
little  known  to  him)  as  all  one  land,  and  cannot  imagine  wkj  '■ 
three  names,  a%id  womerCt  name*  especially^  should  have  been  b»*  ' 
■towed  npon  it.    In  diis  conneetion  Herodotus  calls  Ana  ths    : 
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MIS  and  cngtfwnii  cf  ite  people  will  be  clearly  un- 
dnlood  fiom  the  twice  twoYoyages  cf  AmericuB 
lideh  foUcyw." 

vib  «f  FronMlfcBni.  HmM  (IWofL,  36^  inakM  her  »  daiqi^fe« 
ifOBMaHmdlMEja.  Oaqgnpliinlly  die  bum  tMuii  to  liave 
Uaa  MpMfal  ntoHM  to  a  fliMn  dktri«t  alKNit  die  On^Ntor 
ii  liydia  (fflwilijiM,  JVfM ifiwi,  4U ;  Flndtt,  Ol^mp,,  tH.  aS). 
h  ili  flMrt  eomwgi  Qntk  Mg«  H  mMat  Ads  Miiior,  but  17 
AslimaC  Bhwidptoi  ifc  hid  JriMdj  began  to  be  estaBdad  into 
Ab  fiM  invfeMM  of  eoaliBMfe  bditod  tint  pMdMDlft. 

MMhWttsrlcMiwa  IImii  die  njtfiie  penomlityof  tiiefmftb 
idft  fa  Am*  of  XofOfBi  dwq^tovof  Agwor  (HflgMippas,  .FVa^ii.» 
i),OTaCTi^Qi(FlBd«»iyi.,  iT.),OT«f  FhoroDeiii  (Me  ft«ller» 
KfCMifM,  fi.  at).  TUi  gieetep  eelebfi^  fa  due  to 
vidi  Zeos,  ebout  wbfah  eo  neiiy  Teiew  beve  been 
viilteB.  Ereiy  reader  rememben  tbe  ezqnfaite  piotore  in  Ten- 
■jwb's  Pciaee  of  Art.  hem  generelly  known  are  tbe  ehenniqg 
fiMi  off  Beynolda :  — 

**  We  firtlwrad  wood  flowttii —■onM  Una  M  the  Trill 
O'er  H«ro*t  eyelid  iteeliiv,  end  aome  ••  white* 
In  tbe  ehutering  gruB,  ee  xloh  Snrope**  hand 
Heated  mid  tbe  eoria  on  Jiqpller't  foreheed. 
What  tfane  1m  ■latohed  bar  tbroogh  the  atwtled  weToa.*' 

Garden  €/  Flormee^  London,  1821. 

As  for  tbk  Europe,  Herodotmi  u  lare  that  she  never  set  foot  in 
Enope ;  and  aa  iot  Libya  he  knowa  nothing  ezoept  that  ahe  waa 
a'^natiTe''  woman.  '^Howerer,'*  he  wisely  oondndee,  'Met  na 
^paX  theae  mattezs.  We  shall  ooTMlTeB  continne  to  use  the  namea 
wineh  eoatom  sanetiona  '*  (Rawlinaon'a  HerodatUM,  toI.  iiL  p.  S8). 
Ibcte  waa  really  nothing  like  uniformity  of  tradition  in  tiie 
■ythieal  interpretationa  of  theae  geographioal  namea.  Nor  were 
they  alwaya  feminine,  for  in  Eoatathina  (Comm.  in  DUmyt,  Perieg,^ 
170)  we  read  of  Eoropns,  Asina,  and  libyna.  Of  oonzae  all  these 
aiidaaationB  got  the  eart  before  the  hone ;  the  continents  were  not 
earned  after  the  peraooa,  bnt  the  persona  were  eponymooa  mytha 
iavented  to  explain  the  namea  of  the  continents.  Professor  Raw- 
fiaaon'a  opinion  ia  highly  probable,  that  both  Europe  and  Asia  are 
Scmttie  words  whksh  paned  to  the  Greeks  from  the  Phoanioians. 
^npe  eeems  to  be  the  Hebrew  ^^^f  Assyrian  €re&,  Arsbio 
fftar6  (wbenee  Arab),  meaning  '*the  setting'*  and  ''the  west*' 
{cf .  LatiB  oeddengf  Italian  pomenU) ;  while  Asia  aeema  to  be  a 
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Such  were  the  winged  words  but  for  which^  as 
M.  Harrisse  reminds  us,  the  western  hemisphere 
might  have  come  to  be  known  as  Atlantis,  or  Hes- 
perides,  or  Santa  Cruz,  or  New  India,  or 
em^emi-  pcrhaps  Columbia.  There  was  not 
named  after  much  likclihood,  however,  of  its  getting 
named  after  Columbus,  because  long 
before  the  distinct  and  separate  existence  of  the 
western  hemisphere  was  so  much  as  suspected,  the 
names  had  taken  root  in  its  soil,  and  before  that 
time  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  anybody  to 
name  it  after  Columbus,  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  it  had  two  good  names  already,  viz.  ^^Asia" 
and  ^^the  Indies."  Separate  islands  and  stretches 
of  coast  received  their  local  names,  as  Hispaniok 
or  Veragua,  but  no  one  thought  of  proposing  a 
new  name  for  the  whole  western  world. 

participial  form  of  Hebrew  ^^^»  Aasyrian  ^211,  meaning  ^  tlia 

rising"  and  *'tlie  east**  (of.  Latin  orieruj  Italian  levcmU),  In 
the  days  when  Phcenicia  mled  the  wave,  the  sailors  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  probably  called  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  JEgean  sea 
Europe  and  Asia  =  west  and  eajf ,  and  the  Greeks  acquired  tht 
habit  of  using  these  names,  just  as  they  acquired  so  many  other 
words  and  ideas  from  the  Phcsnicians.  This  seems  to  me  doioh 
right  common  sense.  —  As  for  the  name  Lihya^  it  strongly  sug- 
gests Xi^  (lips)  or  Xi^a  (Uba),  the  southwest  wind  (Aristotls, 
Meteorol,,  ii.  6,  7 ;  cf.  Theocritus,  ix.  11),  which  the  Romans  called 
Afiictts  (Seneca,  QwbsL  Nat.y  y.  16 ;  Horat,  Epod.,  xvi.  22),  and 
which  Italian  sailors  still  call  Affrico,  The  Greeks  called  it  Xffr 
(cf .  Xc^iSw)  because  it  brought  showers.  According  to  this  riew 
Libya  was  simply  "  the  southwest  country."  The  meaning  of  the 
name  Africa  is  very  obscure.  A  conjecture,  as  plausible  as  any, 
connects  it  with  Hebrew  M^?^  and  supposes  it  to  have  been 
applied  by  the  settlers  of  Carthage  to  the  nomadic  or  barbarous 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  (Movers,  Die  Phdnizier^  iL  402). 
Originally  confined  to  the  region  about  Carthage,  the  name  Africa 
gradually  superseded  Libya  as  a  name  for  that  continent. 
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Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  WaldseemiiUer 
propose  America  as  a  new  name  for  the  whole? 
The  reply  is,  that  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  We 
shall  never  understand  what  he  had  in  it  wm  not  the 


mind  until  we  follow  Mr.  Freeman's  ad-  Z^^^ 
vice  and  free  ourselves  from  the  bondage  J^Jby^ 
of  the  modem  map.     Let  us  pursue  for  ^^^^ 
a  moment  the   further  fortunes  of   the  work  in 
which   our   friends   of   Saint  Die   were   engaged. 
Upon  the  death  of  Duke  Sen^  in  1508  the  little 
coterie  was  broken  up.     Lud  seems  in  some  way 
to  have  become  dissociated  from  the  enterprise; 
Ringmann  in  that  year  became  professor  of  cos- 
mography at  Basel,  ^  and  his   untimely  death  oc- 
curred in   1511.     WaldseemiiUer  was   thus    left 
comparatively  alone.    The  next  edition  of  the  Cos* 
mographice   Introductio  was   published  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1509,  the  work  upon  the  Ptolemy  was  kept 
up,   or  resumed,   with  the  aid  of  two 

,  *    ,  ,  The  new  Ptol- 

jurists  of  that  city,  Jacob  Aeszler  and  emypub- 
Georg  Uebelin,  and   the   book  was  at  straaburg, 
last  published  there  in  1513.     Among 
the  twenty  new  maps  in  this  folio  volume  is  one  to 
which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer,  the 
Tabula  Terre  Nove^  made  for  this  edition  of  Ptol-^ 
emy  at  the  expense  of  Duke  Rene  and  under  the 
supervision  of  WaldseemiiUer,  if  not  by  his  own 
hands,  and  engraved  before  1508.^    We  must  there- 
fore regard  this  map  and  the  text  of  the  Cosmo- 
grapkice  Introductio  as  expressions  of  opinion  prac- 
ticaUy  contemporaneous  and  emanating  from  the 

^  Avezac,  Martin  WakzemiiUer^  p.  105. 
^  See  above  p.  77. 
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same  man  (or  men,  i.  e.  Waldseemiiller  and  Bing- 
mann).  Now  what  do  we  find  on  this  map?  The 
Brazilian  coast  is  marked  with  local  names  derived 
from  the  third  voyage  of  Vespucius,  but  instead  of 
the  general  name  America,  or  even  Mundus  Kovus, 
xheiMorip-  we  have  simply  Terra  Incognita;  and 
^j^JSSitti.  over  to  the  left,  apparently  referring  to 
ler'tmap.        ^^   p^^j  Q^^^  ^j  perhaps  also  to 

Honduras,  we  read  the  inscription:  —  ^^This  land 
with  the  adjacent  islands  was  discovered  by  Colun- 
bus  of  Genoa  by  order  of  the  King  of  Castile."^ 
The  appearance  of  incompatibility  between  this 
statement  and  the  assertion  that  Vespucius  disoov- 
ered  the  Fourth  Part  has  puzzled  many  learned 
geographers.'  But  I  venture  to  think  that  this  in- 
compatibility is  only  apparent,  not  real.  Suppose 
we  could  resuscitate  those  bright  young  men,  Wald- 
seemiiUer  and  Ringmaim,  and  interrogate  them! 
I  presume  they  would  say:  —  "Bless  you,  dear 
modem  scholars,  you  know  many  things  that  we 
did  not,  but  you  have  clean  forgotten  some  things 
that  to  us  were  quite  obvious.  When  we  let  &D 
that  little  suggestion  about  naming  the  Fourth 
Part  after  Americus,  perhaps  we  were  not  so 
fiercely  in  earnest  as  you  seem  to  think.  We  wen 
not  bom  of  Hyrcanian  tigers,  but  sometimes  enliv* 
ened  our  dry  disquisitions  with  a  wholesome  laugh^ 
and  so  neat  a  chance  for  quizzing  Europa  and  the 
fair  sex  was  not  lost  upon  us.     Seriously,  how« 

^  '*  Hoc  terra  eum  adiacentab"  insulis  innenta  est  per  Coliiinbi 
iairaeiisem  ex  mandato  Reg^is  Castelle/' 

^  As  for  instance  Uomboldt,  Examen  crittqw,  torn.  iy.  pp.  US* 
120 ;  Avezao,  Martin  WaltzemulUr,  p.  154 ;  Major,  Princt  BeHr§ 
the  Navigator,  p.  886. 
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evar,  what  did  we  do  that  was  inooiiaistent  or  on- 
&ir?  Did  we  not  rive  Coliimbiis  the 
credit  for  diacMvaring  exactly  wbat  he  aMumSr' 
did  discover,  the  Pearl  and  Honduras  toriMiij 
eoasta.  and  the  adjacent  islands?  And 
did  we  not  say  of  Americas  that  he  had  f  onnd  the 
Fourth  Part,  or  Mundus  Novns,  beyond  the  equa^ 
tor^  concerning  which  the  ancients  had  no  know- 
ledge, but  the  existence  of  which  was  plainly  indi- 
cited,  in  their  di£Eerent  ways,  by  Ptolemy  and  - 
Mda?  But  yon  go  on  to  ask  was  it  not  Columbus 
diat  first  showed  the  way  to  the  Indies?  To  be 
sue  it  was;  we  never  dmied  iti  Again  you  ask 
if  the  Pearl  Coast  and  the  Mundus  Noyus  were  not 
alike  parts  of  South  America.  Our  answer  is  that 
when  we  were  living  on  the  earth  nobody  had 
framed  a  conception  of  the  distinct  and  integral 
whole  which  you  now  call  South  America.  We 
knew  that  long  stretches  of  strange  coast  had  been 
discovered  here  and  there ;  and  some  of  them  inter- 
ested us  for  one  reason  and  some  for  another.  It 
was  doubtless  a  thing  more  divine  than  human  for 
the  Admiral  Coliunbus  to  sail  by  the  west  to  Asia 
along  the  circumference  of  the  CElciunene,  but  he 
never  supposed  that  he  had  thus  found  a  new  part 
of  the  earth,  nor  did  we.  To  sail  across  the  torrid 
Bone  and  explore  a  new  antipodal  world  that  formed  ^ 
no  part  of  the  CEkmmene  was  a  very  different 
thing,  and  it  was  this  deed  for  which  we  properly 
gave  the  credit  to  Americus ;  for  did  not  the  learned 
and  accurate  Master  Ruvsch  testify  that  voyagers 
upon  this  antarctic  coast  had  beheld  the  southern 
pole  more  than  50°  above  the  horizon,  and  yet  had 
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seen  no  end  to  that  country?  We  therefore  acced 
according  to  our  best  lights,  emphasizing,  as  we 
admit,  that  which  appealed  to  us  most  forcibly. 
If  we  coidd  have  studied  your  nineteenth  centuiy 
globes  we  shoidd  have  learned  to  express  ourselves 
differently;  but,  bless  you  again,  'dear  ^odem 
scholars,  may  not  some  of  your  owm  eSfpressions 
run  risk  of  being  misunderstood  after  an  equal 
lapse  of  time?" 

If  along  with  our  two  editors  of  Ptolemy  we 
coidd  also  call  back  for  a  moment  from  the  Undis- 
Bigniflcantri.  covcrcd  Couutry  that  learned  geogra- 
SSSdcSlm.  plicr,  accomplished  scholar,  and  devoted 
**^  son,  Ferdinand  Columbus,  and  let  him 

hear  their  explanation,  I  feel  sure  that  he  would 
promptly  and  heartily  recognize  its  substantial 
correctness.  Upon  the  point  in  question  we  already 
have  Ferdinand's  testimony,  clothed  in  a  silence 
more  eloquent  than  any  conceivable  words.  I  have 
already  remarked  upon  Ferdinand's  superb  library, 
of  which  the  remnant  of  four  or  five  thousand  vol- 
imies  is  still  preserved,  —  the  Biblioteca  Colom- 
bina  at  Seville.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
had  a  habit  of  marking  and  annotating  his  books 
in  a  way  that  is  sometimes  quite  helpf  id  to  the  his- 
torian. Now  the  number  1773  of  Ferdinand's 
library  is  a  copy  of  the  CosmographioB  Introductio 
in  the  edition  published  at  Strasburg  in  1509. 
His  autograph  note  informs  us  that  he  bought  it 
at  Venice  in  Jidy,  1521,  for  five  stieldos.^  As 
his  death  occurred  in  1539,  he  had  this  book  in  his 
possession  for  eighteen  years,  and  during  a  part 

),  Ckristophe  Colombt  iom.  iL  p.  370. 


of  tluB  time  be  mi  eagaged  in  preparing  the 
Uogmidxy  of  hk  ia&er.  He  wu  natnrftllj  very 
mutave  about  evarythiiig  Aat  in  any  w»y  grest 
«r  anall  ooooemed  faia  bthor'a  fiune,  and  if  any 
writer  latppmed  to  make  statexnoita  in  the  sli^t- 
Mt  de^ftee  dcmgatoiy  to  his  father's  inqxn-tanoe 
or  origi&ali^,  Ferdinand  voold  panse  in  Ida 
'Burative  and  demolish  the  offender  if  it  took  a 
vhole  obiq>ter  to  do  it.*  But  his  book  makes  no 
iDaaion  whatever  to  Waldaeesaiiller  or  Hie  sogges- 
tion  of  the  name  America  or  his  alhudon  to  Veepn- 
dna  as  the  diaooverer  of  Qoarta  Fan.  Not  so 
mnch  as  a  word  had  Ferdinand  Cofamibiis  to  say 
OD  this  sabject  I  Still  more,  tlie  book  o(  Waldsee- 
miiller  did  not  sleep  on  the  shelf  during  those 
fighteen  years.  Ferdinand  read  and  annotated  it 
with  fnlnesB  and  care,  bat  made  no  comment  upon 
the  passage  in  question!  This  ailence  is  absolutely 
decisive.  Here  was  the  son  of  Columbus  and  for 
some  years  the  fellow-townsman  of  Americns  at 
Seville,  the  familiar  &iend  of  the  younger  Vespu- 
dns  who  had  gone  with  his  ancle  on  most  if  not 
til  his  voyages,  — can  we  for  a  moment  sappoae 
that  be  did  not  know  all  that  had  been  going  on 
among  these  people  since  his  boyhood?  Of  course 
he  nnderstood  what  voyages  had  been  made  and 
where,  and  interpreted  them  according  to  the  best 

'  Sm,  for  sxampl*,  Ui  refalation  of  Qioatii^aiii'*  "  thiltMQ 
Bea"  in  Vita  ddC  Anmiraglio,  e»p.  a. ;  and  hu  attacks  upon 
Hartiii  Rmon  and  Oriedo,  cap.  z.,  ni,  xlL  Aa  U.  Harriwe  ob- 
mma,  "  Lofsqa'il  rancontM  tni  (on  ahnniii  on  riral  da  Chris- 
tB|^  Colomb,  on  nn  4ari*aiii  dont  le  rMt  tembla  dem^  dimiDiiM 
llmportmce  dn  naTigBtenr  gjnoia  denuit  la  poataritd,  il  le  tUi' 
pmda  MOB  intiA"     Ftmand  Ceiomb,  p.  141. 
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light  of  an  age  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most geographers.  His  annotations  show  him  to 
have  been  eminently  clear-headed,  accurate,  and 
precise.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  contem- 
porary witness  more  intelligent  or  more  certain  to 
utter  a  sharp  and  ringing  protest  against  any  at- 
tempt to  glorify  Americus  at  the  expense  of  hb 
father.  Yet  against  WaldseemtQler's  suggestion* 
Ferdinand  Coliunbus  uttered  no  protest.  He  saw 
nothing  strange  in  the  statement  that  it  was  Amer- 
icus who  discovered  the  Quarta  Pars,  or  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  should  bear  his  name.  Under  the 
circumstances  there  is  but  one  possible  explanation 
of  this.  It  proves  that  Ferdinand  shared  Wald- 
seemiiller's  opinion,  and  that  to  the  former  as  to 
the  latter  this  Fourth  Part  meant  somethinfi^  veiy 
different  from  what  we  mean  when  we  spL  3 
America  or  of  the  New  World.  ^ 


1  11  Harim  0n  hk  Feniafuf  Cofom^,  Paris,  1872,  pp.  141-146) 
UM  the  flileiioe  of  the  Vita  ddV  AmmvragUo,  m  an  argnmeiit  ii 
aapport  of  his  orotohet  that  the  book  was  not  written  by  Ferdi- 
nand (see  above,  toL  L  p.  840).  His  argnment  suffers  seTeielf 
from  '*  bondage  to  the  modem  map.*'  Referring  to  Waldset 
mfiller,  he  says :  — ^  On  declare  d'abord  que  e*est  Vespnee,  et  nos 
ChritUpke  Colomh  [I  I  the  italieizing  is  mine :  WaldseemfiQer 
says  noUiing  of  the  sort],  qui  a  d^ooorert  le  Nonrean  Monde; 
ensoite  on  promet  de  le  pronyer  '  nt  in  seqnentibns  andietnr,'  ea 
pnbliant  la  relation  de  ses  qnatre  yoyages;  enfin,  poor  Tea 
r^compenser,  Tantenr  propose  de  donner  et  donne  en  effet  d'nat 
manitoe  ind414bile  k  oes  pays  nonyeanx  le  nom  d'Am^riqiie.** 
It  shoold  be  added  that  M.  Harriase,  while  oalling  Waldseemll- 
ler's  book  '*  oe  m4chant  petit  liyre,"  does  fnll  jnstioe  to  the  ia> 
tegrity  of  Vespncins.  In  the  argnment  just  cited  the  reader  wi& 
now  be  able  to  see  that  all  its  f oroe  is  lost  by  its  failure  to  saias 
the  historical  perspectiye ;  it  uses  the  phrase  Nouveau  Momde  im 
iti  nineteenth  century  sense.  As  regards  Ferdinand  C<dumbaS| 
iti  force  is  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  his  silence  extends  to  hii 
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Wliat  tibat  Fonrlih  Part  ledly  meant  I  believe  I 
bave  now  soffieieintljr  ezplained.  It  is  again  de-. 
fined  for  na  *mo8t  clearly  and  explicitly  rbmvuaamf 
in  the  reviaed  edition  of  Waldseemiil* 
kr'a  Ptolemy  paUiahed  at  Strasbuigin  1522,  three 
jean  after  liia  death.  This  edition  was  completed 
by  Lorenz  FrieSt  and  is  nsnally  known  by  his 
name.  It  nses  the  three  names  America,  Mundus 
NovQs,  and  Qnarta  Pars  as  cfynonymoos  and  inter- 
dangeaUe;  and  in  its  map  ocnresponding  to  the 
Tabula  Terre  Noce^  but  Tarioosfy  amended,  it  sub- 
ilitntes  America  for  Terra  Incognita  about  where 
Ae  name  BraxQ  would  come  on  a  modem  map; 
while  at  the  same  time  in  the  Venezuelan  region 
it  repeats  the  inscription  stating  that  this  coast 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  were  discovered  by 
Columbus. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  map-makers  at 
that  day  took  just  the  same  view  of  this  or  of  any 
other  obscure  subject.  Some  thought  Durervnt  oon- 
the  Mundus  Novus  deserved  its  name  HmdoliNo- 
because  it  was  Ptolemy's  unknown  land  ^^ 
beyond  Cattigara,  as  the  Orontius  globe  proves; 
some  because  it  was  of  indefinite  extent  and 
reminded  them  of  Mela's  antipodal  world,  as  we 

Mpy  of  Waldteemnller's  book.  Bnt  indeed  Las  Caaas,  as  wiU 
ptiaautly  be  ahown,  ezpreaaly  dedarea  that  Ferdinand'a  book 
•ays  sodiiiig  about  the  naming  of  America  {Historia  de  leu 
Imiiat,  torn.  xL  p.  396).  —  Among  other  books  belonging  to  Fer- 
^«— ""^^  in  whieh  the  name  America  was  adopted,  or  Vespnoins 
■sbIiihmhI  as  disooreier  of  Mondns  Norns,  were  Walter  Lnd's 
8p0C$dmm^  the  1518  edition  of  Pomponins  Mela,  the  works  of 
Joham  SohSner,  and  the  Cosmographiau  Liber  of  Apianns  (Har- 
oaaf  9p*  ek,  p.  144).  Then  is  nothing  to  show  that  anything  in 
thani  distorbed  him. 
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may  gather  from  Ruysch's  mAp;^  some  simply 
because  it  was  an  enormous  mass  of  land  in  an  un- 
expected quarter.^  When  carefully  placed,  with 
strict  reference  to  its  origin,  the  name  Mimdus 
Novus,  or  its  alternative  America,  is  always  equiv- 
alent to  Brazil;  but  sometimes  where  the  southern 
continent  appears  as  a  great  island  its  position  is 
so  commanding  as  to  make  it  practically  the  name 
of  that  island.  This  is  the  case  with  the  earliest 
known  map  upon  which  the  name  America  appears. 
This  map  was  discovered  about  thirty  years  ago  in. 
The  map  at.  Q^^i^  Victoria's  library  at  Windsor 
SSSSdo^da  Castle,  in  a  volume  of  MS.  notes  and 
vtod,  dr.  drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  There 
is  much  reason  for  regarding  the  map  as 
the  work  of  Leonardo,  but  this  has  been  doubted.^ 

^  "  Terra  etiam  noTa  ...  a  Vesputio  nnper  inyenta,  qaam  ob 
sni  magnitadinem  Mundum  novum  appellant,  ultra  SBqnatoren 
pins  35  g^dibns,  Vespntii  observatione  protendi  cog^ta  est,  et 
necdum  finis  inventus,^^  Alberto  Pigbi  Campense  in  1520,  apvd 
Hnmboldt,  Ezamen  eritiquBf  torn.  iv.  p.  145.  Compare  the  in- 
scriptions E  and  G  on  Rnysoh's  map. 

^  **  Sio  si  ad  anstrom  spectes,  magna  pan  terras  nostra  tem- 
pestate  ezplorata  est,  ant  salte  oiicnmnayigata,  qnam  Ptolemsoi 
nt  incognitam  reliqnit:  ab  Hispanis  nero  qnnm  in  orientem 
nanigio  contendnnt,  obambnlatnr  &  circuitnr,  nt  panlo  post  dii- 
seremns.  Qnin  &  in  ooeano  occidentali  fere  nouns  orbis  nostris 
tSporibns  ab  Alberico  Vespntio  &  Christopboro  Golnmbo,  mnltisqm 
aliis  insignibns  niris  innentns  est,  qni  non  abs  re  qnarta  arbis  psn 
nnnonpari  potest,  etiam  terra  non  sit  tripartita,  sed  qnadripartiftl^ 
qanm  h»  Indians  insnlss  sua  magnitudine  Europam  excedaaty 
presertim  ea  quft  ab  Americo  primo  fimentore  Americam  noeat** 
Sebastian  MHnster,  Tabula  covmographicm,  apud  Grynana,  if  omi 
Orbis,  Paris,  1832. 

'  The  subject  is  elaborately  discussed  by  Major,  "  Memoir  on  a 
Mappemonde  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  being  the  earliest  M19 
hitherto  known  containing  the  name  of  America,"  ArtkasUogiAf 
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It  represents  the  oceanic  theory  ia  its  extreme 
form  and  has  some  points  of  likeness  to  the  Lenox 
globe.  The  northern  continent  is  represented  by 
tbe  islands  of  Bacalar  and  Terra  Florida,  and  Ute 


htter  name  proves  the  date  of  the  map  to  be  suh- 
■eqaent  to  Ponce  de  Leon's  discovery  on  Easter 
Sunday,  1513.  Cipango,  here  speUed  Zipugna, 
■till  hovers  in  the  neighbourhood.      The  wi-sttTu 

Laodoa,  1809,  ttA.  il.  pp.  1-4(1  The  akatoh  ben  givon  ia  lednoad 
bom  Winor  <iL  136),  who  takes  it  from  Wiewr'a  JVo^niUw 
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coast  of  the  southern  continent  is  drawn  at  ran- 
dom; and  the  antarctic  land,  the  inevitable  remi- 
niscence of  Ptolemy  and  Mela,  protrudes  as  far  as 
the  parallel  of  60''  S. 

In  1515  Johann  Schoner,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Nuremberg,  made  a  globe  upon  which 
America  is  drawn  very  much  as  upon 

America  on         —  -,  ,,  .... 

8chdner*8        Liconardo  s  map,   with  an   mscnption 

first  globe;  •  i  i  • 

stating  that  the  western  coast  is  un- 
known; above,  corresponding  to  Mexico,  is  "Fa- 
rias "  in  the  true  position  of  Vespucius's  Lariab, 
and  this  is  joined  to  the  Florida  (with  no  name) 
taken  from  Cantino  and  ending  with  a  scroll,  as 
in  Ruysch,  saying  that  what  is  beyond  is  unknown. 
Leonardo's  antarctic  land  here  comes  up  so  as 
almost  to  touch  America,  and  it  bears  the  name 
"Brazilie  Regio,"  reminding  us  of  Orontius. 

In  1520  Schoner  made  a  second  globe,  which  is 
still  preserved  at  Nuremberg.  Here  the  unnamed 
mndonhis  Florida  has  taken  the  name  "Terra  de 
«cond  globe,  c^ba,"  though  both  globes  also  give  the 
island.  "Paria"  still  denotes  Mexico,  while 
"Terra  Parius  "  appears  for  the  true  Paria  on  the 
Pearl  Coast.  America  is  expressly  identified  with 
the  land  discovered  by  Cabral;  the  legend  be- 
tween latitudes  10°  and  20°  S.  is  "America  or 
Brasilia  or  Land  of  Paroquets."  The  antarctic 
land  has  here  become  "Brasilia  Inferior."  ^ 
^  On  the  important  map  made  by  Baptista  Agnese 
at  Venice  in  1536,  the  name  America  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  Mimdus  Novus  and  Brazil  are  placed 

^  Sketches  of  these  two  Schoner  globes  are  g^ven  in  Winaotf 
Jfarr.  and  Crit.  HisL/u.  118,  119. 
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dose  together  and  south  of  the  equator.^    And  on 
the  map  made  by  Sebastian  Miinster  for  „  ^ 

^T^,  1        "••111  Varlou*  inapt. 

the  1540  Ptolemy,  we  read,  a  little  below 
the  equator,   "Novus  Orbis,  the  Atlantic  island 
which  they  call  Brazil  and  America."     Below,  to 
the  west  of  the  river  La  Plata,  we  read  "Die  Niiw 
Welt."*    These  are  some  of  the  exam-  The  "New 
pies  which  show  that  it  was  an  essential  ^'£e  J^ 
part  of  the   conception   of  the  "New  SStiSi**** 
World,"  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  ""^^ 
first  used  the  expression,  that  it  was  a  world  lying 
south  of  the  equator.     The   opposition  between 
Old  World  and  New  World  was  not,  as  now,  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres;  the 
opposition  was  between  the  northern  hemisphere 
and   the   southern;   and    as   Columbus    had    not 
crossed  the  equator  in  the  course  of  his  four  voy- 
ages, he  had  never  entered  or  seen  what  Waldsee- 
miiller  and  geographers  generally  during  the  first 
half   of    the   sixteenth    century   called    the   New 
World. 

But  the  course  of  time  and  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery wrought  queer  changes  in  men's  conception 
of  Mundus  Novus  and  in  the  applica-  Extension  of 
tion  of  the  name  America.     It  was  not  »?AJ5iri^" 
very   difficult   for    such   a    euphonious  Smth^Aiaer-*^ 
name  to   supplant    its   imwieldy   syno-  ***" 
nyms.  Land   of  Paroquets  and  Land  of  the  Holy 
Cross.     Nor  did  it  require  much  extension  for  it 
to  cover  the  whole  southern  continent  soon  after 

^  This  map  is  given  below,  p.  496. 

^  This  map,  upon  which  we  see  also  Cattigara,  is  given  below, 
pp.  408,  499. 
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the  idea  of  that  continent  as  an  int^pral  whole  dis- 
tinct from  other  wholes  had  once  been  conceived. 
The  names  of  Paria  and  the  Pearl  G>ast,  Vene- 
zuela and  Darien  have  remained  upon  the  map  to 
this  day;  but  Terra  Firma,  the  cumbrous  name 
which  covered  the  four,  was  easily  swallowed  up 
by  America.  Thus  the  name  of  the  Florentine 
navigator  came  to  be  synonymous  with  what  we 
call  South  America;  and  this  wider  meaning  be- 
came all  the  more  firmly  established  as  its  nar- 
rower meaning  was  usurped  by  the  name  Brazil 
Three  centuries  before  the  time  of  Columbus  tiie. 
red  dye-wood  called  brazil-wood  was  an  article  of 
commerce,  under  that  same  name,  in  Italy  and 
Spain.  ^  It  was  one  of  the  valuable  things  that 
were  brought  from  the  Ea^t,  and  when  the  Por- 
tuguese found  the  same  dye-wood  abundant  in 
those  tropical  forests  that  had  seemed  so  beautiful 
to  Vespucius,  the  name  Brazil  soon  became  fast- 
ened upon  the  country^  and  helped  to  set  free  the 
name  America  from  its  local  associations. 

^  Mnratori,  AntichUii  tialtanej  torn.  iL  pp.  894-890 ;  CapmAnjf 
Memoriaa  s^bre  la  antigua  marina  de  Barcelona^  torn.  iL  pp.  4,  17, 
20 ;  Humboldt,  Exdmen  critique^  torn.  216-225.  The  name  of  the 
f  abolons  iaUnd  Brazil  or  BresylU  in  the  ooean  west  of  Ireland 
seems  to  be  a  case  of  accidental  reeemblanoe.  It  is  probably  the 
Qaelio  name  of  an  island  in  Irish  folk-lore.  See  Winsor,  Narr. 
and  Crit,  Hist.,  I  50. 

^  The  Portngaese  historian  Barros  declares  that  the  snbetita> 
tion  of  such  a  name  as  Brazil  for  snoh  a  name  as  Holy  Cross  most 
have  been  the  work  of  some  demon,  for  of  what  account  is  this 
miserable  wood  that  dyes  cloth  red  as  compared  with  the  blood 
shed  for  our  eternal  salvation !  —  **  Por^m  como  o  demonio  per  o 
final  da  Cruz  perdeo  o  dominio  que  tinha  sobre  n<Se,  mediante  a 
PSizao  de  Christo  Jesus  consummada  nella ;  tanto  que  daquella 
tern  oome90Q  da  vir  o  pio  vermelho  chamado  Brazil,  txabalhoa 
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By  1540  South  America  had  been  completely 
eirtiiniruiTigated,  and  it  was  possible  to  draw  an 
outline  map  of  its  coaat  with  a  fair  approach  to  ac- 
curacy. It  was  thus  beginning  to  be  known  as  a 
distinct  whole,  and  the  name  America  hai:l  gone 
far  toward  taking  exclusive  possession  of  it.  That 
enittinent  was  by  far  the  most  Imposing  result  of 
discovery  in  the  western  waters,  and  the  next  step 
was  for  its  name  to  spread  beyond  its  natural  lim- 
its so  as  to  cover  adjacent  and  less  known  regions.^ 
Sow  by  1540  men  were  just  beginning  to  graap  the 
\si.t  that  the  regions  called  New  Spain,  Terra 
Florida,  and  Bat.'calaos  were  different  parts  of  one 
(VQtinent  that  was  di^^tiuct  from  Asia.  There  was 
u  yet  no  steadiness  of  thought  on  the  subject. 
The  wet  theory,  as  shown  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
nap,  had  long  since  separated  North  America  from 
Asia,  but  only  by  reducing  it  to  a  few  islands. 
The  dry  theory,  aa  shown  in  the  Orontius  globe, 
made  it  continental,   but  only  by  attaching  it  to 

1H  fate  nomo  Scaaae  na  boca  rlo  pOTO,  e  que  so  perdcsse  o  de 
tMcta  Ctta,  cmno  qua  importava  mais  o  Bome  de  hnm  pdo  que 
faga  pannoB,  que  daquello  p]lo  qae  deo  tiutnra  a  tndalufl  Sucra- 
kMos  per  quo  loniaa  «alT09,  por  o  sangae  de  Chriato  Jcsiu,  que 
MQe  ttn  denauudo,"  etc.  Bscroe,  Dtcadaa  da  Asia,  Usbou,  1T7P, 
taL  t.  p.  3BI. 

'  Pater  Bleneititi  (called  Apionna),  in  his  celebrated  book  pub- 
Uiad  in  t5S4,  clearly  dlatiugnishea  Cnba,  HUpaoiola.  etc..  from 
Aacrics.  They  are  ialanda  Ijiug  near  America,  and  their  iu' 
Uitanta  have  cnslcmu  and  ceremonie*  like  thoee  of  tbe  people  of 
kttunat:  —  "  Habet  aatem  America  iunilai  adia«entea  [adja- 
■atfa]  i^  plnrimaa  it  Parian!  Insulam,  laabellam  quo  Culia 
firitor  [ric]  SpagnoUam  .  .  .  Accolie  vero  Spagnollffi  inaulie  looo 
>tn  leKontnr  wrpentibus  maiiiuii  et  rodioibUB.  Ritns  ot  oultus 
AmeriDGB  aecoiaram 
."     Coimograpkia 
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Asia.  A  combination  of  wet  and  dry  theorizing 
was  needed  to  bring  ont  the  truth.  This  combi- 
nation was  for  a  moment  realized  in  1541  by  a  man 
who  in  such  matters  was  in  advance  of  his  age. 
Gerard  Kanfmann,  better  known  by  his  latiniaed 
name  Mercator,  was  a  native  of  East  Flanders, 
bom  in  1512,  the  year  in  which  Yespucius  died. 
Meroator  was  an  able  geographer  and 
**  Amarioa  **  mathematician.  He  is  now  remembered 
tothewMtern  chicfly  for  the  important  method  of  map 
oenidMMw     projcction  Called  by  his  name,  and  for 

catotf  1041.  .  •  »  •      ,•  •  ±  i 

certain  rules  of  navigation  associated 
therewith  and  known  as  ^^Mercator's  sailing." 
But  he  should  also  be  remembered  as  the  first 
person  who  indicated  upon  a  map  the  existence  of 
a  distinct  and  int^ral  western  hemisphere  and 
called  the  whole  by  the  name  America^  Upon 
the  gores  for  a  globe  which  he  made  in  1541, 
Mercator  represented  the  northern  continent  as 
distinct  from  Asia,  and  arranged  the  name  Amer- 
ica in  large  letters  so  as  to  cover  both  northern  and 
southern  continents,  putting  AME  about  on  ¥rhat 
we  should  call  the  site  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
RICA  just  west  of  the  river  La  Plata.  ^  This  i^ras 
a  stride,  nay  a  leap  beyond  what  had  gone  before. 
We  have  only  to  contrast  Mercator,  1541,  ^rith 
Agnese,  1536,  and  with  Gastaldi,  1548,  to  realise 
what  a  startling  innovation  it  was.^  It  was  some 
time  yet  before  Mercator's  ideas  prevailed,  but  his 
map  enables  us  to  see  how  the  recognition  of  & 

^  The  sketch  is  leduoed  from  Winsor,  Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist.,  t^ 
177. 
^  Theie  two  mapB  are  giren  below,  pp.  496, 497. 
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western  hemisphere  emerged  and  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  centorj  became  more  and 
more  distinct.^  As  this  process  went  on  and  the 
ideas  of  the  ancient  geographers  lapsed  into  obliv- 
ion, the  old  contrast  between  north  and  south  be- 

came  superseded  by  the  new  contrast 
meaiJbffintho  betwccn  castaud  west.  Thus  the  names 
yfM"«nd     America    and    New    World    came   to 

awaken  associations  of  ideas  utterly 
different  from  those  amid  which  they  originated. 
If  WaldseemuUer  had  been  told  that  a  time  would 
arrive  when  such  places  as  Baccalaos  and  his  Cape- 
of-the-end-of -April  would  be  said  to  be  in  the  New 
World,  he  would  have  asked,  in  great  amazement, 
how  could  places  in  Asia  and  wholly  within  the 
bounds  of  the  ancient  CElcimiene  have  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Quarta  Pars !  That  time, 
however,  did  arrive,  and  when  it  came  the  name 
of  America  began  to  look  like  a  standing  denial  of 
the  just  rights  of  Columbus.  It  looked  as  if  at 
some  time  a  question  had  arisen  as  to  whose  naAie 
shoidd  be  given  to  the  western  hemisphere,  and  as 
if  for  some  reason  Americus  was  preferred  to  Co- 
lumbus. When  such  a  notion  had  got  into  men's 
heads  Americus  was  sure  to  be  attacked.  No 
charge  is  easier  to  make  than  that  of  falsehood. 
The  sin  of  lying  is  common  enough,  and  geography 
is  not  the  simplest  of  subjects.  Hence  most  great 
travellers,  from  Herodotus  down,  have  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  been  ignorantly  accused  of  lying. 

^  See  John  Dee*8  map,  1580,  below,  p.  627;  but  Michael  Lok*! 
map,  1582,  flhows  in  thb  reepect  a  less  adranoed  stage  of  deyelop- 
ment  than  Mercator's.    See  below,  pp.  624,  525. 
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Never  was  such  an  acxsusation  more  coin])letely  the 
offspring  of  ignorance  than  in  the  eaae  of  Vespu- 

It  was  that  pncootu  bhrndev  of  "PariaB"  tar 
"Lariab"  tint  atarted  the  basmesB,  and  it  vaa 
aided  "by  a  alipshod  expnetaaa  of  the  Nuremberg 
jmfeaaor,  Johaziu  Schiiner.  In  a  little  bwit  pab- 
Hihed  in  1515,  probably  aa  an  aooompaniment  to 
Ua  ^be  made  in  that  year,  Sehooer  aUndea  to 
"Amerioa,  a  ntr*  world  and  foorth  part  of  the 
^obe,  named  after  its  diaoorerer,  Ameriona  Yes- 
piiniu,-a  man  of  aagaoiona  mind,  who  found  it  in 
HtB  year  149T."  ^  Tins  oonfosing  the  first  voyage 
with  the  third  was  not  ignorance,  but  downright 
carelessness,  for  inasmuch  as  on  his  globes  Schoner 
placed  "Farias"  in  Mexico  and  identi-  gohoui'i 
fied  America  with  Brazil,  he  knew  well  >'™""™'>* 
mough  that  it  was  not  in  1497,  but  in  1501  that 
Vespucins  visited  the  Fourth  Part.  Eighteen 
years  afterward  Schoner  made  another  bad  slip 
wl>en  he  said,  though  here  again  he  knew  better, 
ttiat  ^'Americns  appointed  a  part  of  Upper  India, 
vhich  he  supposed  to  be  an  island,  to  be  called 
by  his  name."'     There  is  nothing  in  the  remark 

1  "AmericB  niie  AnMrigfln  nonm  mniidnc  A  qnarla  orbia 
pH* :  dicta  ab  eiu  innStore  Amerioo  Veapntia  Tiro  wigads  in- 
inii ;  qni  uun  raperit  Aima  domini.  1497.  In  ea  auat  bamioea 
till  all i«"  etc.  Sdionar,  LuaJentiuima  qaada  terra  totioM  de- 
•ff^itu,  Nmonbuj;,  1616.  For  an  aoooont  of  thia  tst;  rare  book 
M  Hankse,  BiU.  Amer.  Vetiat.,  No.  60. 

1  "  Amenena  Vespadiia  maritama  looa  Indue  mparioria  bi  Hia- 
fana  naTigio  ad  oocidentem  perloatrana,  earn  partem  qua  aape- 
Bona  Indue  est,  eredidit  eaaa  Inaalani  qaam  a  ano  nomine  Tocari 
iMitiiit"  ScboDar,  C^nunJuni  geographicum,  NnremberK,  1533. 
haonncli  aa  Schiiner   knew   tba  CotmograjihitK  Introductio  ba 
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which  implies  censure,^  but  it  was  probably  this 
that  led  Las  Casas,  after  1552,  to  say  that  Amer- 
icus  had  been  accused  of  putting  his  name  on  the 
map,  ^^thus  sinfully  failing  toward  the  Admiral." 
Las  Casas  had  finally  come  back  from 
S'^nSSSdJ?  America  in  1547,  and  by  1552  had  set- 
c2^^t^  tied  down  quietly  at  Valladolid  to  woi^ 
^^^'  upon  his  great  history.     He  was  vexed 

at  seeing  the  name  America  so  commonly  used,^ 

knew  that  it  was  Waldseemiiller  and  not  Vespnciiu  who  "in- 
■titait,"  etc    But  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  slorenlj  speech. 

1  It  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  **  charge  "  against  Yespncini. 
Harrisse  calls  it  *'  the  first  attempt  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of 
the  Florentine  cosmographer  "  (Bill.  Amer.  Vetust.j  p.  65).  Here 
again  comes  the  fallacy  of  reading  our  modem  ideas  into  the  old 
texts.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  Schoner's  context  to  sag' 
gest  that  he  attached  any  blame  to  Vespuoins  or  saw  any  im- 
propriety in  the  name.  Indeed  he  had  himself  put  it  on  bis 
globes  in  1515  and  1520,  and  done  as  much  as  anybody  to  give  it 
currency. 

^  The  suggestion  of  Waldseemiiller  as  to  the  name  America 
seems  to  have  been  first  adopted  in  the  anonymous  Globus  Mundi, 
Strasburg,  1509.  The  name  was  used  by  Joachim  Watt  (called 
Yadianus)  in  his  letter  to  Rudolphus  Agricola,  Vienna,  1515,  re- 
printed in  lus  edition  of  Mela,  Vienna,  1518.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  its  adoption  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Schoner  and 
Fries.  Peter  Bienewitz  (called  Apianus)  put  the  name  America 
on  his  map  published  in  1520  (given  in  Winsor,  iL  183)  and 
adopted  it  in  his  Coamographicus  Liber,  Landahut,  1524;  an 
abridgment  of  this  book  was  published  by  €^mma  Frisius  at 
Ingoldstadt,  1529.  Heinrich  Loritz  (called  Glareanus)  used  the 
name  in  his  2>e  ffeographia  liber  unus,  Basel,  1527;  Sebastian 
Miinster  gave  it  further  currency  in  his  essay  in  Grynflena,  Navn 
Orbisj  Paris,  1532;  and  so  again  did  Honter  in  his  R^imenia 
Cotmographica,  Zurich,  1542.  All  these  were  very  popular  books 
and  were  many  times  reprinted ;  being  in  Latin  they  reached 
educated  people  everywhere,  and  some  of  them  were  translated 
Into  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Bohemian,  English,  French,  eta 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  Utopia  speaks  of  the  voyages  of  Vespu* 
cans  as  **  nowe  in  prints  and  abrode  in  euery  mannee  haiides.'* 
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inoe  lij  tint  time  it  had  orane  to  oorer  mnob 
^roond  that  bdmiged  especially  to  Colambiu.  Li- 
leed  tlwre  can  be  no  dcmbt  that  by  1560  the  gzester 
xfdoit  of  h&Ting  sailed  west  in  order  to  get  to  l3i» 
ast  was  somewhat  orershadowed  l^  ibe  lesser  ez- 
[ilait  ol  hsring  reTealed  the  continental  dimensions 
rf  s  mass  ci  antqmdal  land  unknown  to  the  an- 
sients.  Veepnoius  was  more  talked  about  than  Co- 
hnnbns.  This  anmsed  tim  generons  indignatifm  oC 
[as  Casas.  A  wnm^;  seemed  to  have  been  done, 
md  somebody  most  have  been  to  bhune.  ?a»i*°p°p. 
1mm  Caaaa  read  fits  Latin  Twsion  of  the  tuMmdt^ 
letter  to  Soderini,  appended  to  Wald-  tka^^M- 
■eemiiller's  book,  and  could  not  im-  ri^" 
■gine  why  Americns  ehould  write  such  a  letter  to 
Duke  Ben4  or  why  be  should  address  him  as  an 
(M  friend  and  schoolmate.  But  when  ho  came 
to  the  place  where  Vespacius  seemed  to  be  speak- 
ing of  Paria  his  wrath  was  kindled.  Las  Casas 
quotes  the  guilty  sentence,  and  exclaims,  "  Amer- 
icus  tells  us  that  he  went  to  Paria  on  bis  first  voy- 
ige,  saying:  And  that  promnce  ia  called  hy  the 
oeople  tAemsdves  Pariae;  and  then  be  made  his 
lecond  Toy^e  with  Ojeda,"  also  to  Paria.'  The 
ehtnse  which  I  have  italicized  is  the  very  clause 
in  which  the  Latin  version  ignorantly  substitutes 

3m  n>l  I  111.  SVd.  AtMT.  VetUMl.,  under  the  different  years; 
W^KK,Jlan:  and  Cril.  Hut.,  a.  180-186  ;  VoniW™'  NouoeUa 
raaknAcf,  pp.  10-24. 

>  **  D>  lub«r  Uegwla  i  Porik  el  Amjrioa  an  eats  ni  primer 
tiqa,  41  minaa  \o  oonfiesB  en  m  primers  mtTs^tuiioii,  dioiendo : 
A  pmnitcia  Q»a  Pariat  ab  tpiu  nancupata  ett.  Despaea  hiio 
tiabian  ean  el  mismo  Hojada  la  ■qfonda  nsiegwiion,"  etc.  Lia 
Cmm,  BitUria  de  las  Inditu,  torn.  ii.  p.  273. 
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JParias  for  the  Laridb  of  the  original  text;  and 
the  passage  in  which  Las  Casas  quotes  it  is  the 
documentary  evidence  upon  which  I  am  content  to 
rest  the  statement  with  which  I  opened  this  long 
discussion,  that  it  was  this  miserable  alteration 
that  made  all  the  trouble.  It  at  once  riveted  the 
attention  of  Las  Casas  upon  the  Pearl  Coast,  in 
spite  of  the  explicit  statement,  on  the  same  page 
and  only  nine  lines  above  the  name  ^^ Farias,"  that 
it  was  ^^  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  in  latitude  23^ 
N.''  Las  Casas  understood  Vespucius  to  say  that 
he  had  been  at  Paria  in  1497,  and  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving  that  this  could  not  be  true.  Could 
it  be  that  Americus  intended  to  usurp  honours 
which  he  knew  to  belong  to  the  Admiral?  If  so, 
it  was  a  great  piece  of  wickedness,  says  Las  Casas; 
still  he  admits  that  the  fault  may  lie  with  the  per- 
sons who  printed  the  account  of  the  four  voyages.^ 
For  a  while  his  strong  love  of  fairness  restrains 
the  pen  of  Las  Casas,  but  when  at  length  he  loses 
all  patience  with  ^^ these  foreigners''  who  make 
maps  and  put  the  name  America  where  they  ought 
to  put  "Coliunba"  [«ic],  he  hastily  includes  Ves- 
pucius in  his  condemnation,  and  adds  that  lie  can- 
not conceive  why  Ferdinand  Columbus,  whom  he 
knows  to  have  had  the  book  of  the  Vespucius  voy- 
ages in  his  possession,  did  not  take  notice  of  this 
"theft  and  usurpation"  by  Americus  of  what  be- 

• 

^  "  Y  68  bien  aqul  de  oonnderar  la  injnsticia  j  agravio  qua 
aquel  Am^rioo  Yespucio  pareoe  haber  hecho  al  Almirante,  6  1m 
que  imprimieron  bus  cnatro  naTegaciones,  atribuyendo  ^  si  6  no 
nombrando  sino  A  tA  sulo,  el  deBcubrimiento  desta  tiena  fiime,'* 
tto.    Op'  cit.  torn.  ii.  p.  268. 
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longed  to  Us  illustrious  father.^  If  Las  Ca&as 
WI  clctsely.  watched  the  gradual  development  of 
the  affair  he  would  have  understood  Ferdinand's 
iilence,  but  as  for  half  a  century  he  had  been 
mostly  in  America,  absorbed  in  very  different 
matters,  the  exaltation  of  Vespucius  took  him  by 
(orprise  and  be  was  unable  to  comprehend  it. 

As  tbe  history  of  Las  Casas  remained  in  manu- 
Bcript,  it  produced  no  immediate  effect  upon  the 
public  nund.  There  were  people  still  H.r™»'i 
living  between  1552  and  1561,  as  for  ex-  v^dSl'"* 
ample  Ramuaio  and  Benzoni,'  who  were 
probably  competent  to  set  Las  Casaa  right.  But 
in  1601  all  such  people  had  passed  away,  and  then 
tbe  charge  agiunat  VeBpucius  was  for  the  first 
time  pablished  by  Iferrera,  ibe  historiographer  of 

'  "  F  manTfllame  jo  do  D.  Henuuido  Colon,  hijo  del  minaft 
Ahniruita,  qne  nendo  penonm  de  mo;  bnen  inganio  j  pmdeiun*, 
J  tenioiido  «n  n  poder  la*  wiia*n^  DAaegBoiaim  de  Am^fioo, 
(OBO  lo  e<  TO,  no  adTirtii!  ro  tmte  horto  ;  omrpaoiim  qna  Amdiioo 
Tapneio  hiu  i  *a  moj  iluatie  p>di«."  C^.  e^  torn,  ii  p.  39ft. 
TUm  lefBieiiea  to  Ferdinaiid's  book  leeiiii  to  prove  that  the  is- 
■leiti  of  li^a  Caua  ftboot  Ameriumi  ven  mitten  u  iMa  u  1!>52, 
ir  later.  Lm  Gwu  seenB  to  have  begun  work  on  hie  hktot;  at 
Am  Dnninieaii  mouactery  Su  San  Dooungo,  KOuewhere  between 
Ike  datea  1&22  and  1630.  He  took  it  ap  again  at  Valladolid  in 
1SS2  and  woAed  on  it  nntil  1561.  Hii  alloAOD  to  Feidinand 
Cslambna  ma  daaily  made  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1539, 
■I  that  thia  part  of  the  book  vaa  donbtleia  written  ■omewbere 
kMwaen  K&2  and  1561. 

*  At  ika  end  of  the  fifth  olu^iter  at  hi*  MiloHa  dd  Mtmdo 
Kwovo,  Tenice,  15^,  Bemoni  ennmeTatea  vationi  men  for  whom 
daima  had  been  made  that  oonflieted  with  the  priorit;  of  Calam> 
kH  IB  hii  diaDOvery ;  he  doea  not  inolode  yeapDoina  in  die  nnm- 
bOT.  See  the  exoellant  remarks  ti  Hnmboldt  on  Bemou  and 
Itwrnwiii.  ia  hia  Examai  critique,  bun.  iv.  pp.  146-152. 
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Spain,  who  had  used  the  manusoript  of  Las  Casas.^ 
'  Herrera  flatly  acoused  Yespucius  of  purposely  an- 
tedating his  voyage  of  1499  with  Ojeda  to  Paria, 
in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  found  Terra 
Firma  before  Columbus.  Then  Herrera  assumed 
that  Yespucius  again  accompanied  Ojeda  to  Paria 
on  the  second  voyage  of  that  cavalier,  which  began 
in  January,  1502.  This  assumption  displaced  the 
third  voyage  of  Yespucius,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  in  the  harbour  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  on 
that  New  Year's  day.  A  doubt  was  thus  raised 
as  to  whether  the  third  voyage  was  not  a  lie,  and 
so  the  tangle  went  on  until  one  might  well  wonder 
whether  any  of  these  voyages  ever  were  made  at 
all !  Surely  no  poor  fellow  was  ever  so  victimized 
by  editors  and  commentators  as  this  honest  Flor- 
entine sailor  !  From  the  dire  confusion  into  which 
Herrera  contrived  to  throw  the  subject  it  was  no 
easy  task  for  scholars  to  emerge.  Where  was  the 
Ariadne  who  coidd  furnish  a  due  to  such  a  laby- 
rinth? For  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  assertion 
that  Yespucius  had  somehow  contrived  to  cheat 
people  into  the  belief  that  he  was  the  discoverer 
of  the  western  hemisphere  was  repeated  by  his- 
torians, proclaimed  in  cyclopaedias, 
Herrera  gare  prcached  about  by  moralists,  and  taught 
popular  to  children  in  their  school-books.     In 

Amerious        the  Quecr  limiber-earret  of  hal^formed 

contrived  to  .  i  •   i      t>  i  •      •  i* 

■uppiant  Co-     notions  wnicn  for  the  maionty  of  man- 

lainbua. 

kind  does  duty  as  history  this  particu- 
lar misty  notion  was,  and  is  still,  pretty  sure  to 

^  Herrera,  Historia  de  la*  Indias  OccidentaleSj  Madrid,  1001, 
torn.  I  pp.  125-128,  131,  148,  224,  230. 
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be  fooncL  Until  tlie  mneteenth  oentnzy  Boarody 
anybody  had  a  good  word  for  the  great  nayigator 
except  Bandini^  Oanovai,  and  other  Florentine 
writers.  But  inasnmoh  as  most  of  these  defenders 
nmpfy  stood  hy  their  f eiDow-ooantryman  horn  the 
nme  kind  of  so-called  ^patriotic"  motives  that 
impel  ScandinaTian  writers  to  attack  Columbus, 
ihfiir  argoments  prodnced  little  impression;  and 
being  qnite  as  nmch  in  the  dark  as  their  adversa- 
fies,  they  were  apt  to  overdo  the  business  and  hurt 
Hieir  case  by  tiding  to  prove  too  much.  Until  the 
■nddle  of  ^  present  century  the  renewal  of  as- 
nolts  upon  Yespueius  used  to  come  in  periodic 
spasms,  like  the  cholera  or  the  fashion  of  poke 
bonnets.^    Early  in  this  century  the  publication 

^  The  latest  and  fiercest  of  these  asBanlts  was  the  little  book 
«f  the  Yiseoaiit  de  Saotarem,  Beeherches  historiqueSt  critiquest  €i 
kMognqjkiques  nor  Amine  Vespuce  et  ses  voyages,  Paris,  1842. 
For  perverse  ingenuity  in  creating  difficulties  where  none  exist, 
tUs  book  is  a  cariosity  in  the  literature  of  morbid  psychology, 
from  long^  staring  into  mare's  nests  the  author  had  acquired  a 
shrrnde  twist  in  his  yision.  What  else  can  be  ssid  of  a  man  who 
vistaa  four  psges  (pp.  63-56)  in  proving  that  Vespucius  could 
'joi  hare  been  a  schoolmate  of  the  Jirst  Ren^  of  Loiraintf,  who 
was  bom  in  1410  ?  and  who  is,  or  affects  to  be,  so  grrossly  igno- 
natt  of  Florentine  history  as  to  find  it  strange  (p.  63)  that  Yespu- 
os  siioold  have  been  on  friendly  terms  at  once  with  Soderini 
■kI  wiUi  a  Medioi  of  the  younger  branch  ?  M.  de  Santarem's 
iMdioHi  would  have  been  highly  yalued  by  such  sharp  practition- 
in  as  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg :  —  **  Chops !  Gracious  heavens  I 
aad  tomato  sauce  1 1  Gentlemen,  is  the  happiness  of  a  sensitiye 
aad  eonfiding  female  to  be  trifled  away  by  such  shaUow  artifices 
as  tfaeac  f  "  WHh  arguments  of  this  character  M.  de  Santarem 
eoBtrived  to  abolish  all  the  voyages  of  Vespucius  except  the  one 
with  Ojeda.  The  only  interest  that  can  be  felt  to-day  in  this 
worthless  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  English  translation  of  it 
was  published  in  Boston  in  1850,  and  is  to  be  held  responsible 
lor  the  following  ootbunt,  at  which  no  one  would  haye  been  so 
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of  many  original  documents  seemed  at  first  only  to 
enhance  the  confusion,  for  it  took  time  and  patient 

shocked  as  the  illustzions  author,  if  he  had  been  propeily  in- 
formed :  —  '*  Strange  that  broad  Ai^erica  most  wear  the  name 
of  a  thief.  Amerigo  Yeepuooi,  the  piokle-dealer  at  Serille,  who 
went  out  in  1499,  a  sabaltem  with  Hojeda,  and  whose  highest 
naval  rank  was  boatswain's  mate  in  an  ezpeditioo  that  never 
sailed,  managed  in  this  lying  world  to  snpplant  Columbns  and 
baptize  half  the  earth  with  his  own  dishonest  name."  Emenno, 
English  Trakay  Boston,  1866  (p.  148  of  the  Riverside  edilioD, 
1883). 

Closely  oonneoted  with  these  reoorrent  assaults  have  been  more 
or  less  serious  proposals  from  time  to  time  to  change  the  name  of 
America,  or  of  North  America,  or  of  the  United  States.  In  point 
of  euphony  the  names  suggested  would  hardly  be  an  imiprove- 
ment,  and  they  have  often  been  of  dubious  historical  propriety ; 
e.  g.  Cabotia;  or  even  Sebattiana,  which  would  be  honouring 
the  son  at  the  expense  of  the  father ;  or  AlUghama^  but  iriiy 
should  the  TaUegwi  monopolize  it  ?  I  suppose  Mr.  Lewis  Mor- 
gan might  have  approved  of  Ganowania,  or  perhaps  HodeMh 
tauniat  '*  country  of  the  Long  House.*'  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  Pizarro  y  Orellana  (Vanmes  ilustres  del  Nuevo  Mmulo, 
Madrid,  1689,  p.  51)  expressed  his  disg^ost  at  the  name  of  Amer- 
ica, not  because  it  was  an  injustice  to  Columbus,  but  because  it 
was  not  aristocratic  enough;  the  New  World  ought  not  to  be 
named  after  anybody  lower  than  royalty,  and  so  he  proposed  to 
call  it  Fer-habelica !  That  would  have  been  a  nice  name  I 
Gentle  reader,  how  would  you  like  to  be  a  Fer-Isabelican  ?  An- 
other sage  Spaniard  would  have  enshrined  the  memory  of  Charies 
y.  in  such  an  epithet  as  Orbi$  Carolinus.  See  Sol6rzano  Pereyia, 
De  Indiarum  Jure^  Leyden,  1672,  lib.  i  cap.  2.  Late  in  tiie 
sixteenth  century  a  learned  Portuguese  writer  characterized  the 
New  World  as  Golden  India,  while  he  distinguished  the  eastern 
possessions  of  his  nation  as  Aromatic  India.  See  Qaspax  Fme- 
tnoso,  Saudades  da  Temiy  Lisbon,  1690. 

Speaking  of  AUeghania  reminds  me  of  the  droU  conceit  of 
Professor  Jules  Maroou  that  the  name  America  after  all  was  not 
taken  from  Vespudus,  but  from  a  mountain  range  in  Nicaragua, 
the  Indian  name  of  which  was  Amerrique  or  Americ,  and  whidi 
he  imagines  (without  a  morsel  of  documentary  evidence)  that 
Columbus  must  have  heard  on  his  fourth  voyage !  (See  AtUmUt 
MonOdy,  Maroh,  1876,  yoL  zzxt.  pp.  291-296.)     Aoooid]i«  «• 
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thinking  to  get  80  many  new  facts  into  the  right 
oonneotions* 

At  length  the  gigantic  learning  of  Alexander 
Ton  Homboldt  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  sabject,  and  enough  was  aooom-  MrttynRM 
pliahed  to  Tindicate  foreTer  the  oharao-  toxtybf 
ter  of  Amerions.  Bat  owing  to  inad- 
eqnate  teztoal  critioinn,  nnieh  still  remained  to 
be  cleared  op.  Proceeding  from  the  Latin  text 
d  1507,  and  accepting  the  Bandini  letter  as  gen- 
uine, Hnmboldt  natnrally  fiiiled  to  nnravd  the 
mail  of  the  first  two  voyages.  Then  came  Yam- 
bagen,  who  for  the  first  time  began  at  the  very  be- 
ginning by  establishing  the  primitive  and  genuine 
texts  from  which  to  work.  This  at  once  carried 
the  first  voyage  far  away  from  Paria,  and  then 
everything  began  to  become  intelligible.  Though 
scholars  are  not  as  yet  agreed  as  to  all  of  Vam- 
hagen's  conclusions,  yet  no  shade  of  doubt  is  left 
npon  the  integrity  of  Yespucius.^  So  truth  is 
strong  and  prevails  at  last. 

tins  fftnej,  the  name  America  aboiild  bave  been  fint  applied  to 
Hieaiagna,  whereas  it  was  really  fint  applied  to  Brazil  and  had 
been  used  for  many  a  year  before  it  extended  acrofls  the  isthmna 
of  Darien.  Speculation  &  priori  is  of  little  nse  in  history,  and  a 
great  many  things  that  most  haTe  happened  never  did  happen. 
If  I  ware  not  afraid  of  starting  off  some  Tentoresome  spirit  on  a 
fresh  wildgoose-chase,  I  wonld  — well,  I  will  take  the  risk  and 
Mention  the  elfish  cdncidenoe  that,  whereas  Brazil,  the  original 
Ameriea,  reoeived  its  name  from  its  dye-wood  like  that  of  the 
Esst  Indiea,  there  was  a  kind  of  this  brazil-wood  in  Sumatra 
vbidi  the  fourteenth  century  trayeller  Pegolotti  calls  Amebi, 
ad  along  with  it  another  and  somewhat  better  kind  which  he 
cdb  Cou>MBnro  1 1 1    See  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  voL  ii.  p.  315. 

^  No  eompetent  scholar  anywhere  will  now  be  found  to  dissent 
from  the  emphatio  statement  of  M.  Harrisse :  -^  **  After  a  dili- 
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One  thing  more  was  needed,  and  that  was  to 
make  a /^comprehensive  statement  of  the  case  en- 
tirely freed  from  ^'bondage  to  the  modem  map/' 
—  a  ,in;atement  interpreting  the  facts  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
students  of  Ptolemy  and  Mela,  and  rigorously 
Vavoiding  the  error  of  projecting  our  modem  know- 
ledge  into  the  past.  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the 
present  chapter  I  have  kept  clear  of  that  error. 

It  has  not  been  merely  through  a  desire  to  do 
justice  to  the  memory  of  a  great  navigator  and 
worthy  man  that  I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to 
this  subject  and  made  such  large  demands  upon 
the  reader's  patience.  It  will  at  once  be  recog- 
nized, I  think,  that  through  such  a  discussion, 
more  than  through  any  mere  narrative,  are  we 
made  to  realize  what  a  gradual  process  of  evolution 
the  Discovery  of  America  really  was.  We  have 
now  to  follow  that  process  into  its  next  stage  of 
advancement,  and  see  how  men  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  vast  ocean  to  the  west  of  Mundus  Novus. 
We  have  here  fortunately  arrived  at  a  region  where 
the  air  is  comparatively  clear  of  controversial 
mists,  and  although  we  have  to  describe  the  crown- 
ing achievement  in  the  records  of  maritime  discov- 
ery, the  stoiy  need  not  long  detain  us. 

We  may  properly  start  by  indicating  the  pur- 

gent  study  of  all  the  original  documents,  we  feel  oonstrauied  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  im- 
plicating Amerions  Vespucius  in  an  attempt  to  foist  his  name  oa 
this  continent.*'  Bibliotheca  Americana  Vetustissima,  New  York, 
1866,  p.  65. 
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pose  of  l3ie  fonrtih  voyage  of  Amerions;  and  here 
we  shall  be  helped  by  a  tabular  view 
showing  its  position  in  the  groap  of  qiwDoa? 
voyages  to  which  it  belonged.  The  third  SZtEMot 
▼oyage  of  Colnmbns,  in  which  he  skirted  thaftofifft- 
ihe  Pearl  Coast  for  a  short  distance,  had 
lerealed  land  which  he  had  correctly  interpreted 
as  continental,  and  it  was  land  in  an  unexpected 
position.  His  letter  describing  this  voyage  did  not 
obtun  a  wide  circolation,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  would  have  aroused  public 
attention  to  any  great  extent  if  it  had.  People's 
ideas  as  to  ** continents"  and  ^ishnds''  in  these 
remote  parts  were,  as  we  have  seen,  very  hazy; 
and  there  was  nothing  in  this  new  land  north  of 
the  equator  to  suggest  the  idea  of  Quarta  Pars  or 
Mundus  NoYus.  But  this  voyage  was  followed  up 
next  year  by  that  of  Ojeda  with  La  Cosa  and  Yes- 
pucius,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  Pearl  Coast 
opposed  quite  a  long  barrier  to  voyages  in  this 
direction  into  the  Indian  ocean.  The  triumphant 
return  of  Gama  from  Hindusten  in  midsuLer 
of  1499  turned  all  eyes  toward  that  country. 
Cathay  and  Cipango  suffered  temporary  eclipse. 
The  problem  for  Spain  was  to  find  a  route  into  the 
Indian  ocean,  either  to  the  west  or  to  the  east  of 
the  Pearl  Coast.  Thus  she  might  hope  to  find 
riches  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe  where  Por- 
tugal had  found  them.  As  the  Spanish  search 
went  on,  it  became  in  a  new  and  unexpected  way 
complicated  with  Portuguese  interests  through  the 
discoYery  of  a  stretch  of  Brazilian  coast  lying  east 
of  the  papal  meridian.     Bearing  these  points  in 
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mind,  the  reader  will  be  helped  by  the  following 
diagram  in  which  some  of  the  •voyages  already  dis- 
cussed are  grouped  with  those  which  we  are  now 
about  to  consider.  The  nimibers  refer  back  to 
the  numbers  in  my  fuller  table  of  voyages  on  pages 
62,  63  above,  and  here  as  there  the  Portuguese 
voyages  are  distinguished  by  italics. 


5.    Columbus  HL 
6.    Ojeda,  La  CoBa,  Vespiioiiu 


4.    GAMA. 


I 


10.  Bastidas,  La  Goea. 
12.  Coluxubiu  IV. 


15.  La  Cosa,  Vespnoins  V. 
17.  La  Cosa,  Vespuoins  VL 


■>  r" 


West  of  Pearl  Coast. 


7.  Pinzon. 

8.  Lepe. 

9.    Cabral. 
11.     VeMpuciu$  IIL 

13.  Vetpucim  IV. 

14.  Jaquu. 
18.   Pinzon,  Soils. 

23.  Soils. 

28.  Magellan. 

East  of  Pearl  Coast. 


While  the  voyages  of  Bastidas  and  Columbus 
between  the  Pearl  Coast  and  Cape  Honduras  re- 
vealed no  passage  into  the  Indian  ocean, 
Joe^and  the  voyagcs  of  Pinzon,  Lepe,  and  Ves- 
pucius  proved  that  from  Paria  to  Cape 
San  Roque,  and  thence  southerly  and  southwesterly 
there  extended  a  continuous  coast  as  far  as  the  lat- 
itude of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  K  this  was  Cat- 
tigara  land,  or  part  of  Ptolemy's  southern  Terra 
Incognita,  might  it  be  possible  to  sail  around  it 
and  enter  the  Indian  ocean?  Or  might  some  pas- 
sage be  found  connecting  the  waters  on  its  oppo- 
site sides  ?     If  such  a  passage  should  be  found,  of 
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eonrse  nraoh  intefest  would  attach  to  its  position, 
wbether  east  or  west  of  the  papal  meridian.  It 
was  to  determine  sooh  points  as  these  that  two  ex- 
peditions sailed  from  Poitngal  in  1508,  the  one 
ecMnmanded  hj  Ghm9alo  Coelho,  the  other  by 
Gfaristoyfto  Jaqnes.^  Coelho's  fleet  consisted  of 
lix  ships,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Vespn- 
dns.  From  Hindnstan  had  come  reporto  of  the 
great  wealth  and  commanding  situation  of  the  city 
of  Malacca,  a  most  important  gateway  and  waie- 
kmse  for  the  Grangetic  sea,  and  much  &rther  east 
md  soath  than  Calcutta.  The  purpose  of  Coelho 
md  Jaqnes  was  to  investigate  the  relations  of  the 
Brazilian  coast  to  this  rich  gateway  of  the  East. 
Of  Jaques's  voyage  we  know  little  except  that  he 
Kerns  to  have  skirted  the  coast  of  Patagonia  as 
hr  as  52^  S.,  and  may  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
tiie  opening  which  Magellan  afterward  (by  sailing 
ttrough  it)  proved  to  be  a  strait.  Why  he  should 
bave  turned  and  gone  home,  without  verifying  this 
point,  is  a  question  which  will  naturally  occur  to 
die  reader  who  allows  himself  for  a  moment  to  for- 
get the  terrible  hardships  that  were  apt  to  beset 
these  mariners  and  frustrate  their  plans.  We 
ihall  have  no  difBculty  in  understanding  it  when 
ve  come  to  see  how  the  crews  of  Magellan  felt 
about  entering  this  strait. 

^  The  dftte  1503  for  the  Jaqnes  yoyage  has  been  doubted  (Vam- 
If  IB,  Prim/einu  mgociaSeB  diplomdtieas  respectivcu  cto  BrcuU, 
Bio  Janebo,  1S43).  I  here  foUow  the  more  generaUy  received 
•paioB.  For  the  French  Toyage  of  Gonneyille  in  1504  on  the 
Bazilian  coast  as  far  as  2ff*  S.,  see  Avezao,  *'Campagne  dn 
vnre  TEspoir  de  Honflenr,"  in  Annales  des  voyages,  jnin  et 
jiOUt,  1809;  Galiaiel,  HisUnre  du  BrUU  Francois  au  teut^ms 
Me^FanM,  1878. 
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Aa  for  Coelho's  expedition,  starting  from  I^ 
bon  June  10,  1503,  its  first  stop  was  at  the  Cape 
Verde  islands,  for  a  fresh  supply  of  water  and 
rooithnnac*  ^'^^  provisious.  From  this  point  Yes- 
— ^^t?^*t  puciufl  wished  to  take  a  direct  oonne 
■^"^  for  Brazil,  hot  Coelho  insisted  upon 
beeping  on  southerly  to  Sierra  Leone,  for  no 
earthly  reason,  says  Americns  rather  tartly,  "on* 


less  to  exhibit  himself  as  the  captain  of  six  Bhips;"* 
hut  I  suspect  that  while  the  scientific  Italian  would 
have   steered   boldly   across    the  tracldess   wasta 

'  Vmm  Om  original  edition  of  Uie  latter  to  Sodcriui,  FIai«Bf», 
150&-O6,  photogTsphed  from  YsnlugeD'i  faommile  lepmlaBtiiik 

*  "  Et  ooiiie  elnoHro  o^ritaao  maggiore  {me  Knomo  p,  taaif- 
tnoo  A  molto  caaento  |i.  e.  PortuBoeae  coicfudD,  "  heBdatrong;  "^ 
voile  aocbue  a  rioonoeDeie  la  Sena  liona,  .  .  .  aeiiia  teaera  ■•• 
CBMiti  alnana,  aa  do'  p,  farai  nedere,  ch'  era  o^taao  di  aai  naaV 
eta.    LtOtra,  eto.,  foL  e.  iii  Teno. 
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straight  at  liis  goal,  the  Portagaese  commander 
preferred  the  old-fashioned  and  more  timid  course 
of  following  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and  was  not 
going  to  take  advice  from  any  of  your  confounded 
foreigners.     But  as  several  of  the  captains  and 
pilots    sustained    Americus,   the   course   actually 
followed,  without  much  rhyme   or  reason,  looks 
like  the  resultant  of  a  conflict  of  opinions.    Early 
in  August,  after  much  rough  weather,  they  dis* 
eovered  a  small  uninhabited  island  near  the  Bra- 
Bfian  coast  in  latitude  3^  S.,  since  known  as  the 
iilaiid  of  Fernando   Noronha;   and  there  one  of 
the  ships,  a  carrack  of  300  tons  burthen,  in  which 
were  most  of  the  stores,  staved  in  her  bows  against 
a  rock  and  "nothing  was  saved  but  the  crew."     By 
the  chief  captain's  orders  Americus  with  his  own 
ship  sought  a  harbour  on  this  island  and  found  an 
excellent  one  about  four  leagues  distant.     His  boat 
had  been  retained,  for  general  service  by  Coelho, 
who  promised  to  send  it  after  him  with  further 
mstructions.      We   are   not   informed   as   to   the 
weather,  but  it  was  probably  bad,  for  after  wait- 
ing a  week  in  the  harbour,  Americus  descried  one 
of  the  ships  on  her  way  to  him.     She  brought 
news  that  Coelho 's  ship  had  gone  with  him  to  the 
bottom  and  the  other  two  had  disappeared.     So 
now  the  two  ships  of  Vespucius  and  his  consort, 
with  one  boat  between  them,  were  left  alone  at  this 
little  island.     "It  had  plenty   of  fresh  water," 
says  Americus,  "and  a  dense  growth  of  trees  filled 
with  innumerable  birds,  which  were  so  simple  that 
they  allowed  us  to  catch  them  with   our  hands. 
We  took  so  many  that  we  loaded  the  boat  with 
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them."^  After  thus  proyidmg  against  &iiime, 
they  sailed  to  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  which  had 
been  designated  as  a  rendezvous  in  case  of  acci- 
dents, and  there  they  faithfully  waited  two  months 
in  the  vain  hope  of  being  overtaken  by  their 
comrades.  Then  giving  up  this  hope,  they 
weighed  anchor  again  and  followed  the  coast  south- 
ward to  Cape  Frio,  just  under  the  tropic  of  Cap- 
ricorn. Finding  there  a  great  quantity  of  brazil- 
wood, they  decided  to  establish  a  colony  there,  and 
what  follows  we  may  let  Yespucius  tell  in  his  own 
words :  —  ^^  In  this  port  we  staid  five  months,  build- 
iog  a  block-house  and  loading  our  ships  with  dye- 
wood.  We  could  go  no  farther,  for  want  of  men 
and  equipments.  So  after  finishing  this  work  we 
decided  to  return  to  Portugal,  leaving 

ConcliifllOD  of  M  •  t        i»  •  1. 

the  letter  to     tweutv-four  mcu  in  the  fortress,  with 

BoderinL  _  ,  ^  i  «       # 

twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  a  good  outfit  of 
small  arms,  and  provisions  for  six  months.^  We 
made  peace  with  all  the  natives  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, whom  I  have  not  mentioned  in  this  voyage, 
but  not  because  we  did  not  see  and  have  dealings 
with  great  numbers  of  them.  As  many  as  thirty 
of  us  went  forty  leagues  inland,  where  we  saw  so 

^  This  is  another  of  ike  little  observations  which  keep  impi6»- 
ing  ns  with  the  aoouiaoy  and  fidelity  of  Yespnoius  in  his  descrip- 
tions. Modem  naturalists  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  om 
desolate  islands,  where  they  have  lived  for  many  generations  im- 
molested,  birds  become  so  tame  that  they  can  be  caught  by  hand, 
and  even  the  catching  of  a  multitude  of  them  will  not  frighten 
the  others.  For  many  instances  of  this,  and  the  explanation,  see 
Darwin's  Voyage  of  the  Beagle^  new  ed.,  London,  1870,  p.  386 ; 
Spencer's  Essayi^  2d  series,  London,  1864,  p.  134. 

^  This  little  colony  or  factory  at  Cape  Frio  was  still  kept  np  in 
1511  and  after.  See  Vamhagen,  Histoire  g^nfraU  du  Brimi, 
tam.  L  p.  427. 
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many  things  that  I  omit  to  relate  them,  leserving 
ihem  for  my  book,  the  JFour  Journeys.  •  •  •  The 
bearer  of  this  letter,  Benvenuto  di  Domenioo  Ben- 
Tenati,  will  tell  your  Magnificence  of  •  •  •  such 
thmgsashave  been  omitted  toavoid  prolbdty.  .  •  . 
I  have  made  the  letter  <i8  short  as  possible,  and 
frfrainedjrom  m^Uioning  many  things  very  not' 
wral  to  be  told,  through /ear  of  seeming  tediotis.^* 

This  paasage,  and  especially  the  last  sentence 
vlnch  I  have  italicized,  affords  abundant  explana- 
tion of  that  reticence  of  Yespucius  about  many 
dungs  which  we  should  like  to  know;  a  reticence 
which  the  bats  and  moles  of  historical  criticism, 
with  these  plain  words  staring  them  in  the  face, 
profess  to  regard  as  unaccountable  I 

When  Americus  arrived  at  Lisbon,  June  18, 
1504,  the  missing  ships  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
were  given  up  for  lost,  but  after  some  time  they  re- 
tamed,  having  extended  their  explorations  perhaps 
u  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata.^ 

^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Vamliagen,  who  belieyes  that  Jnan  de 
Solis  was  then  in  the  Portngnese  service  and  in  this  fleet,  and  on 
tUs  occasion  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  river  La  Plata, 
vkich  would  almost  surely  be  mistaken  for  a  strait.  If  this 
opinion  as  to  Solis  be  sustained,  one  can  see  a  common  feature  in 
Ae  diif tai^  of  two  such  captains  as  Vespucius  and  Solis  from 
Spain  to  Portugal  and  back,  coupled  with  the  subsequent  trans- 
it of  Magellan  from  the  Portuguese  service.  The  discovery  of 
Biuil  seemed  to  open  an  avenue  for  Portuguese  enterprise  in 
vtiteni  waters,  and  so  began  to  draw  over  navigators  from 
Spain ;  but  by  1504  it  began  to  appear  that  the  limit  of  achieve- 
ment under  the  Portuguese  flag  in  that  direction  had  been  reached, 
asd  so  the  tide  of  interest  set  back  toward  Spain.  If  Solis  saw 
Lt  Plata  in  I;>04  and  believed  it  to  be  a  strut,  he  must  have 
loown  that  it  was  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  line  of  demarcation, 
ha  meridian  is  more  than  20^  west  of  Cape  San  Roque. 
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For  some  reason  unknown  Yespncius  left  the 
service  of  Portugal  by  the  end  of  that  year  1504, 
or  somewhat  earlier.  This  step  may  have  been 
AmeriousT«.  counected  with  his  marriage,  which 
^'^^^^P^  seems  to  have  occurred  early  in  1505; 
it  may  have  been  because  he  had  become  sufB- 
ciently  impressed  with  the  southwesterly  trend  of 
the  Brazilian  coast-line  to  realize  that  further  dis- 
coveries  in  that  direction  would  best  be  conducted 
under  the  Spanish  flag ;  or  it  may  have  been  simply 
because  King  Ferdinand  outbid  King  Emanuel, 
whose  policy  was  too  often  pennywise.  At  any 
rate,  Americus  made  his  way  back  to  Spain.  In 
February,  1505,  just  before  starting  from  Seville 
on  his  journey  to  court,  he  called  on  his  sick  and 
harassed  friend  Colimibus,  to  see  what  kind  service 
he  could  render  him.  The  letter  which  Yespucius 
carried  from  Columbus  to  his  son  Diego  is  veiy 
and  Tiaite  Co-  interesting.^  The  Admiral  speaks  of 
lumbua.  Vespucius  in  terms  of  high  respect,  as 

a  thoroughly  good  and  honourable  man,  to  whom 
Fortune  had  not  rendered  such  rewards  as  his  la- 
bours deserved;  a  staunch  friend  who  had  always 
done  his  best  to  serve  him  and  was  now  going  to 
court  with  the  determination  to  set  his  afihirs  right 
if  possible.  There  is  something  very  pleasant  in 
the  relations  thus  disclosed  between  the  persecuted 
Discoverer,  then  almost  on  his  death-bed,  and  tibe 
younger  navigator,  to  whom  yet  grosser  injustice 
was  to  be  done  by  a  stupid  and  heedless  world.^ 

^  The  original  is  preserved  in  the  family  archires  of  the  Dnki 
of  Veragnas,  and  a  copy  is  printed  in  Navarrete,  torn.  L  p.  S51. 
^  '*  If  not  among  the  greatest  of  the  world^s  gr«at  men,  he  li 
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Tlie  transactions  of  Vespacius  at  oonrt,  and  the 
nature  of  the  maritinie  enterprises  that  were  set  on 
loot  or  carried  to  completion  during  the  next  few 
years,  are  to  be  gatliered  chiefly  from  g^^piBaoii 


old  aoooont-books,  contracts,  and  oilier  j^^^^ 
Imriness  documents  unearthed  by  the  in-  |bo&m^ 


J 

but  no 

great  collection.  The  four  chief  personages  in  the 
Spanish  marine  at  that  time,  the  experts  to  whom 
an  difficult  questions  were  referred  and  all  arduous 
aiterpriaes  entrusted,  wereVespucius  and  La  Cosa, 
Pinaon  and  Solis.  Unfortunately  account-books 
ind  I^al  documents,  having  been  written  for  other 
purposes  than  the  gratification  of  the  historian, 
are  —  like  the  "geological  record"  —  imperfect. 
Too  many  links  are  missing  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  just  how  the  work  was  shared 
among  these  mariners,  or  just  how  many  voyages 
were  undertaken.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  first 
mterprise  contemplated  was  a  royage  by  Pinzon,  in 
company  with  either  Solis  or  Yespucius  or  both, 
m  the  direction  of  the  river  La  Plata,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  an  end  to  the  continent  or  a  pas- 
nge  into  the  Indian  ocean.  What  Yespucius  had 
huled  to  do  in  his  last  voyage  for  Portugal,  he 
now  proposed  to  do  in  a  voyage  for  Spain.  It  was 
dds  expedition,  planned  for  1506,  but  never  car- 
ried out,  that  Herrera  a  century  later  mistook  for 
that  voyage  of  Pinzon  and  Solis  to  Honduras  and 


the  bi^ypieat  of  those  on  whom  g^ood  f ortnne  has  heetowed 
V*  &  H.  Gay,  apnd  Wineor,  Narr,  and  Crit.  Hist,,  iL  152. 
Ii  it,  then,  each  a  ha|>p7  f ortnne  to  he  nnjnstly  stigmatized  as  a 
far  lij  tea  generatioiis  of  men  ? 
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the  gulf  of  Mexico  which  the  contemporary  Oviedo 
(supported  by  Martyr  and  confirmed  by  Gomara) 
positively  declares  to  have  been  made  before  1499. 
As  I  have  already  shown,  Pinzon  did  not  leave 
Spain  for  any  long  voyage  in  1506.^  The  remon- 
strances of  Portugal  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise, 
and  the  ships  were  used  for  other  purposes. 

Meanwhile  the  search  for  a  passage  west  of  the 
Pearl  Coast  was  conducted  by  La  Cosa  and  Yes- 
pucius.     In  this  voyage,  from  May.  to 
dxth  voyages    December,  1505,  they  visited  the  gulf  of 
^wit^il"*'    Darien  and  ascended  the  Atrato  river 
^^  for  some  200  miles.    Of  late  years  it  has 

been  proposed  to  make  an  interoceanic  canal  by  con- 
necting this  river  with  the  San  Juan,  which  flows 
into  the  Pacific.  To  Vespucius  and  La  Cosa  it 
turned  out  not  to  be  the  strait  of  which  at  first  its 
general  aspect  had  given  promise,  but  in  its  shal- 
low upper  stretches  they  found  its  sandy  bottom 
gleaming  and  glistening  with  particles  of  gold.  For 
three  months  they  explored  the  neighbouring  conn- 
try,  and  found  plenty  of  gold  in  the  wild  mountain 
streams.  On  the  way  home  they  seemed  to  have 
stopped  on  the  Pearl  Coast  and  gathered  a  goodly 
store  of  pearls.  The  immediate  profit  of  the  voy- 
age was  so  great  that  it  was  repeated  two  years 
later.  During  the  year  1506  Vespucius  was  busy 
in  Spain  preparing  the  armament  for  Pinzon,  and 
when,  in  March,  1507,  that  expedition  was  aban- 
doned, Vespucius  and  La  Cosa  started  at  once  for 
the  gulf  of  Darien,  and  returned  in  November, 
heavily  freighted  with  gold.     This,  of  course,  was 

^  See  above,  p.  68. 
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purely  a  oommercial  voyage.  But  during  tbe  sum- 
mer the  way  for  further  disoovery  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  m  some  way  or  other  the  Portuguese 
difficulty  had  been  surmounted,  for  soon  after  New 
Tear's,  1508,  Americus  told  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Spain  that  a  way  to  the  lands 
of  spice  was  to  be  sought,  and  that  the  ships  would 
start  in  March  without  fail.^ 

They  did  not  start,  however,  until  June  29.  In 
the  interval  La  Cosa  was  appointed  o^ruazi?  mayor, 
or  high  constable  of  the  province  about  to  bo  or- 
ganised atthegnlf  of  Darien,  and  afterwards  called 
Golden  Castile  (^CcutiUa  del  Oro),  so  that,  as  we 
shall  by  and  by  see,  these  two  voyages  which  he 
made  with  Yespuoius  were  the  first  links  in  the 

^  My  brief  mention  of  the  doingB  of  Vespnoins,  Pinzon,  Solis, 
mmA  La  Coea,  between  1604  and  1509,  is  based  npon  the  original 
docnments  relating  to  these  f  onr  nayigatora  scattered  through  the 
third  Tolnme  of  NaTarrete*s  CoUccion^  as  illmninated  by  two 
precions  bits  of  information  sent  to  the  Venetian  senate  by  its 
diplomatic  agents  in  Spain.  The  letter  of  GiroUimo  Vianello 
from  Bozgoa,  December  28, 1505  (dated  1506,  according  to  an  old 
Spaniih  usage  which  began  the  New  Year  at  Christmas  and  some- 
times even  as  early  as  the  first  of  December),  establishes  the  fact 
of  the  fifth  Toyage  of  Vespnoins  in  1505.  This  letter  was  f onnd 
in  Venice  by  the  great  historian  Ranke,  and  a  few  lines  of  it 
copied  by  him  for  Humboldt,  who  published  the  scrap  in  his 
Examen  critique^  torn.  t.  p.  157,  but  was  puzzled  by  the  date,  be- 
esose  Americus  was  indisputably  in  Spain  through  1506  (and 
Humboldt  supposed  through  1505  also,  but  a  more  attentiye 
temtiny  of  the  documents  shows  him  to  have  been  mistaken). 
Vanihagen,  delring  in  the  Biblioteca  di  San  Marco  at  Venice, 
again  found  the  letter,  and  a  copy  of  the  whole  is  printed,  with 
▼mlnable  notes,  in  his  NouveUeM  reeherches^  pp.  12-17.  In  1807 
Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  discoyered  in  Venice  the  two  brief  letters  of 
the  ambassador  Francesco  Comaro,  which  haye  established  the 
«txth  Toyage  of  Vespucius,  in  1507.  They  are  printed  in  HarrissOt 
biU.  Anur,  Vitust.,  Additions,  Paris,  1872,  p.  xxriL 
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ehain  of  events  that  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Pern. 

In  March  Vespucius  received  his  appointment  as 

pilot  major,  which  kept  him  in  Spain,  and  his  place 

^„     in  the  voyage  with  Pinzon  was  taken 

Voyageof  Fin*  J^o 

jOT^  Soils,  ty  Solis,  who  had  probably  visited  the 
mouth  of  La  Plata  with  Coelho  in  1504. 
Pinzon  and  Solis  sailed  June  29,  followed  the 
Brazilian  coast,  passed  the  wide  mouth  of  that 
river  without  finding  it,  and  kept  on,  according  to 
Herrera,  as  far  as  the  river  Colorado,  in  latitude 
40°  S.  There  was  disagreement  between  the  two 
captains,  and  they  returned  home,  probably  some- 
what peevish  with  disappointment,  in  October, 
1509.  Nothing  more  was  done  in  this  direction 
for  six  years.  After  the  death  of  Vespucius  in 
1513,  he  was  succeeded  by  Solis  as  pilot  major  of 
Spain.  Pinzon  here  disappears  from  our  narra- 
tive, except  as  a  witness  in  the  JProbanzas.  He 
seems  to  have  eone  on  no  more  voy- 
and  death  of  a£:es.  Hc  was  cnnoblcd  iu  1519.^  Solis 
started  on  another  search  for  the  river 
La  Plata  in  October,  1515.  He  entered  that 
"fresh-water  sea"  (mar  dtUce)  the  following  Jan- 
uary, and  while  he  was  exploring  its  coast  in  a 
boat  with  eight  companions  the  Lidians  suddenly 
swarmed  upon  the  scene.  Solis  and  his  men  were 
instantly  captured,  and  their  horrified  comrades  on 
shipboard,  unable  to  save  them,  could  only  look  on 
while  they  were  deliberately  roasted  and  devoured 
by  the  screaming  and  dancing  demons.^  ^ 

^  See  the  docnxnent  in  Navarrete,  tom.  iii.  p.  145. 
'  The  words  of  Peter  Martyr  in  a  different  connection  miglit 
well  be  applied  here :  —  *'  they  came  mnninge  owte  of  the  wooddef 
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During  these  years  events  were  gradually  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  emergence  of  the  idea  of  a 
separate  New  World,  a  loeatem  hemisphere  form- 
ing no  part  of  the  ancient  CEk^umene.  smergenoeof 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  any  ElFhlii- 
Bach  idea  was  ever  conceived  by  Ves-  SSSS'nS^^ 
pQcins.  Its  emergence  was  so  gradual  ^'^^^ 
sod  so  indefinite  that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  it  in 
literary  documents  or  in  maps.  A  hypothetical 
indication  of  an  ocean  corresponding  in  position  to 
what  we  know  as  the  Pacific  may  be  seen  upon  the 
mde  map  of  the  Polish  geographer  Jan  Stobnicza, 
pdblished  at  Cracow  in  1512,  in  an  Introduction 
to  Ptolemy,  Like  the  Tabula  Terre  iVbve,  it  is 
derived  from  a  common  original  with  the  Cantino 
map.  At  the  north  is  shown  the  land  discovered 
by  the  Cabots.  The  name  Isabella  is  transferred 
from  Cuba  to  Florida,  and  the  legend  above  seems 
to  refer  to  the  "C.  de  bonauentura  "  of  the  Tabula 
Terre  Nove,  Cape  San  Boque  in  Brazil  is  called 
**Caput  S.  Crucis."  The  rude  indication  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  is  repeated  from  the  Tabula  Terre 
Xove  or  its  prototype.  But  the  new  and  striking 
feature  in  this  Stobnicza  map  is  the  combination  of 
the  northern  and  southern  continents  with  an  ocean 
behind  them  open  all  the  way  from  north  to  south. 
As  the  existence  of  the  Pacific  was  still  unknown 
in  1512,  this  ocean  was  purely  hypothetical,  and 
•0  was  the  western  coast-line  of  America,  if  it  is 

vhh  a  terrible  crye  and  most  horrible  aspect,  much  lyke  vnto  the 
people  canled  Pictt  Agathyrsi  of  whom  the  poete  virgile  speak- 
^b.  .  .  .  A  man  wold  thinke  them  to  bee  deuylles  incarnate 
B^wW  broke  owto  of  hell,  they  are  soo  lyke  vnto  helhoundes." 
^n't  translation,  1553,  dec.  i.  bk.  yii. 
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proper  to  call  coast-line  this  mere  cut-off  drawn  in 
straight  lines  with  a  ruler.  The  interest  of  this 
crude  map  lies  chiefly  in  its  suggestion  that  in  the 
maker's  mind  the  whole  transatlantic  coast  already 
visited  (except  the  Cabot  portion)  was  conceived 
not  as  part  of  Asia^  but  as  a  barrier  in  the  way 
of  reaching  Asia.  The  vague  adiunbration  of  the 
truth  appears  in  the  position  of  the  great  island 
Cipango  (^Zypangu  insida)  in  the  ocean  behind 
Mexico  and  some  600  miles  distant.  Before  Stob- 
nicza  such  maps  as  Buysch's,  which  took  full  ac- 
count of  South  America  as  a  barrier,  detached  it 
from  what  little  was  known  of  North  America, 
which  was  still  reckoned  as  Asia.  The  peculiar 
combinations  of  land  and  water  in  Stobnicza's.map 
make  it  dimly  prefigure  the  result  attained  nearly 
thirty  years  afterward  by  Mercator.  The  sugges- 
tion was  in  advance  of  the  knowledge  of 

First  ilffbt  of        ,         .  ,     -  -  . 

the  PKdflcby  the  time,  and  the  map  does  not  seem  to 
have  exerted  any  commanding  influence; 
but  in  the  next  year  after  it  was  published  an  event 
occurred  which,  if  correctly  understood,  would 
have  seemed  to  justify  it.  In  1513  the  Terra 
Fiima  was  crossed  at  its  narrowest  place,  and 
Yasco  Nu&ez  de  Balboa,  from  the  summit  of  a 
peak  in  Darien,  gazed  upon  an  expanse  of  waters, 
which,  fis  we  have  since  learned,  made  part  of  the 
greatest  ocean  upon  the  globe.  ^ 

^  Colonel  Higgmson  will  pardon  me  for  callings  attention  to  aa 
inadTertenoe  of  the  kind  which  I  have  already  so  often  character- 
ited  as  projeotingf  onr  modem  knowledge  into  the  past :  —  ""  Co- 
lumbus di^ooTered  what  he  thought  was  India  [L  e.  Asia],  but 
Balboa  proved  that  half  the  width  of  the  globe  still  separated 
him  from  India."    Larger  HiMtory  qftke  United  States^  p.  7a   U 
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It  was  not  so  much,  however,  the  brief  glimpse 
of  Balboa  as  the  stea^  eastward  progress  of  the 
Portuguese  that  began  to  reveal  to  prac-  Eutwmnipra- 
ttcalnavigatorsthecharaoter  and  extent  ft!Si^i^to 
of  the  waters  west  of  Mnndus  Novus.  i^i;^^ 
Thearrival  of  Portuguese  traders  in  the  ^^*^^^' 
Indian  ocean  was  the  signal  for  a  tremendous  strug- 
gle for  commercial  sujyremaoy.  In  every  seaport 
they  fonnd  Arabs,  or,  as  they  GEdled  them,  ^^  Moors,'* 
their  hereditary  enemies.  Arabs  held  nearly  all 
the  points  of  entrance  and  exit  in  that  ocean,  and 
the  Portuguese  at  once  perceived  the  necessity  of 
seizing  these  points.  Blows  were  exchanged  from 
the  start,  and  the  ensuing  warfare  forms  one  of  the 
most  romantic  chapters  in  history.     It  would  not 

Balboa  could  proTe  Uiis  by  standing  on  a  mountain  in  Darien  and 
looking  at  the  water  before  him,  he  must  haye  had  a  truly  mar- 
Telloos  pair  of  eyes !  Surely  he  had  no  positiye  means  of  know- 
ing that  this  water  stretched  away  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles. 
Mere  Tision  scarcely  carried  his  discovery  out  into  the  open  ocean 
beyond  the  gulf  of  Panama,  though,  in  accordance  with  infor- 
mation received  from  the  Indians,  he  rightly  interpreted  it  as 
a  '* South  Sea"  upon  which  one  might  hug  the  coast  to  the 
**  Golden  Kingdom,"  soon  to  be  known  as  Peru.  The  first  dis- 
coverer who  proved  the  width  of  the  Pacific  was  Magellan,  who 
ailed  across  it. "—  Such  little  slips  as  the  one  here  criticised  are 
easy  to  make,  and  one  cannot  feel  sure  that  one  does  not  unwit- 
tingly do  it  oneself.  The  old  poets  were  flagrant  sinners  in  this 
respect.  Lope  de  Vega,  in  a  famous  drama,  makes  Columbus 
know  of  "  the  New  World  "  even  before  1492.  Why  is  it,  asks. 
Christopher  in  a  talk  with  his  brother  Bartholomew,  why  is  it 
tbat  I,  a  poor  pilot,  a  man  with  broken  fortunes,  yearn  to  add  to 
this  world  another,  and  such  a  remote  one  ?  — 

Un  taombre  pobre,  y  aun  roto, 
Qae  ansi  lo  puedo  decir, 
T  que  rive  de  pQoto, 
Quiere  £  eate  mundo  aSIadir 
Otro  mnado  tan  remoCo  t 

SI  AiMvo  Mundo  Deteubierio,  Jon.  L 
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be  easy  to  point  out  two  commanders  more  swift 
in  intelligence,  more  fertile  in  resource,  more  un- 
conquerable in  action,  than  Francisco  de  Almeida 
and  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque.  The  result  of  their 
work  was  the  downfall  of  Arab  power  in  the  In- 
dies, and  the  founding  of  that  great  commercial 
empire  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guese until  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch.  ^ 
On  the  African  coast,  from  Sof ala  to  the  strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  Portuguese  held  all  the  im- 
portant  trading  stations.  They  seized  the  island 
of  Socotra,  established  themselves  in  force  along 
the  coasts  of  Oman  and  Makran,  and  capturing  the 
wealthy  Hormuz  they  gained  secure  control  of  the 
outlet  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  They  held 
the  whole  western  coast  of  Hindustan  from  above 
Bombay  down  to  Cape  Comorin,  while  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  they  had  stations  at  Mylapur  and 
Negapatam.  In  1506  Almeida  first  visited  Ceylon, 
which  was  afterward  annexed  to  the  Portuguese 
empire.  In  1508  Sequeira  advanced  as  far  as 
Sumatra,  and  in  1511  the  famous  Malacca,  the 
Ghiteway  of  the  East,  was  conquered  by  Albu- 
querque. The  way  to  the  ^^  lands  where  the  spices 
grow  **  was  thus  at  last  laid  open,  and  Albuquerque 


.  ^  TIm  8lorT  ol  iSbtb  Puitm^iMte  empire  in  the  East  Indies  b  told 
b^  BaiToe.  thtfttdos  da  Asia^  Lisbon,  lTi9-88,  with  the  coiitinii»> 
tioA  bj  Coatow  im  sll  24  toIs.  ;  Bras  Affooao  de  Albnqnerqas, 
CV««f«Mrfas  d^  framjc  Afmm  Dalboqmrr^we,  Usbon,  1774,  ia 
4  Ti>b.  I  )iriY«  tbe  dates  of  my  owv  copies,  which  are,  I  thiak, 
Ibe  btst  «ditk«M.  Tbe  |rte«t  wovk  of  Barros  begsa  to  be  pab- 
l)j[iK<»d  i«  l&5d :  that  of  Alboqnerqiie,  eon  of  the  conqueror,  was 
p«bH*kMMl  in  13Ck7.    See  also  Fkna  y  Sooaa,  Asia  Portugme$a, 
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had  no  sooner  riveted  his  dutch  upon  Malaooa  than 
he  sent  Antcmio  d'Abreu  and  Francisco  Serrano, 
with  three  galleons,  to  make  a  friendly  visit  to  the 
Spioe  Ishmda  par  eaocdlence^  the  Moluccas.  Sail- 
ing down  by  Java,  and  between  Celebes  and  Mores, 
'  dds  litde  fleet  visited  Amboina  and  Banda,  and 
brought  away  as  heavy  a  load  of  nutmegs  and 
doves  as  it  was  safe  to  oany.^  Six  years  after- 
ward, in  1517,  Femam  de  Andrade  conducted  the 
firtt  European  ship  that  ever  sailed  to  Chiua.  He 
reached  Canton  and  entered  into  friendly  commer- 
dal  relations  with  that  city. 

Thus  data  were  beginning  to  accumulate  in  evi- 
dence that  the  continent  of  Asia  did  not  extend 
nearly  so  far  to  the  east  as  Toscanelli  and  Colum- 
bus had  supposed.  A  comparison  of  longitudes, 
moreover,  between  the  Moluccas  and  the  Brazilian 
coast  could  hardly  fail  to  brine  out  the  ^. 

•^  c  Dim  rudiineii- 

fact  of  a  sxesA,  distance  between  them.  J«t  conoep- 

o  tlon  of  a  lepa- 

Still  theory  did  not  advance  so  surely  I*?*»<^^5^ 
and  definitely  as  it  might  seem  to  US  with  ^SJ^"*** 
Uie  modem  map  in  our  minds.  The 
mnltitude  of  unfamiliar  facts  was  bewildering,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  Pacific  ocean  was  too  much  for 
the  mind  to  take  in  except  by  actual  experience. 
We  have  now,  in  concluding  this  long  chapter, 
to  consider  the  heroic  career  of  the  man  who  fin- 
ished what  Columbus  had  begun,  and  furnished 
pToof  —  though  even  this  was  not  inmiediately  un- 
derstood—  that  the  regions  discovered  by  the  Ad- 
miral belonged  to  a  separate  world  from  Asia. 

*  For  some  aoconnt  of  the  Spioe  Lilands  and  their  further  his- 
torr,  tee  Argeoiola,  Conquista  de  lag  idas  Molwxuy  Madrid,  1606^ 
ioUa 
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Ferdinand  Magellan,  as  we  call  him  in  English,^ 
was  a  Portuguese  nobleman  of  the  fourth  grade, 
but  of  family  as  old  and  blood  as  blue  as  any  in 
FerdiBJuid  the  peninsula.  He  was  bom  at  Sabrosiy 
^****"*°'  near  Chaves,^  in  one  of  the  wildest  and 
gloomiest  nooks  of  Tras-os-Montes,  in  or  about  die 
year  1480.  The  people  of  that  province  have  al- 
ways been  distinguished  for  a  rugged  fidelity,  com- 
bined with  unconquerable  toughness  of  fibre,  thai 
reminds  one  of  the  Scotch;  and  from  those  lonflfy 
mountains  there  never  came  forth  a  sturdier  char* 
acter  than  Ferdinand  Magellan.  Difficulty  and 
danger  fit  to  baffle  the  keenest  mind  and  daunt  the 
strongest  heart  only  incited  this  man  to  efforts  weQ- 
nigh  superhuman.  In  his  portrait,  as  given  in 
Navarrete,'  with  the  great  arching  brows,  the  fieij 

^  The  Porfcngnese  name  is  FemBo  da  MagalhSes ;  in  Spamah  il 
becomes  Fernando  de  Magallanes,  pronounced  MeUt-gah-lydh-nagt^ 
In  English  one  often,  perhaps  commonly,  hears  it  as  Ma-jet -ioM, 
One  does  not  like  to  be  pedantic  in  such  trifles,  and  I  don't  miad 
slaughtering  a  consonant  or  two  when  necessary,  but  to  shift  tin 
accent  of  a  word  seems  to  destroy  its  identity,  so  that  Ma-jd4em\ 
which  we  sometimes  hear,  seems  preferable. 

The  doonmentary  sources  of  the  life  of  Magellan  are  chiefly  ts 
be  found  in  the  fourth  yolume  of  NaTarrete^s  CoUodon  de  viaga» 
The  early  accounts  of  his  Toyage  have  been  ooUeoted  and  traas* 
lated  by  the  late  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  The  Firti  Voyafi 
Round  the  World,  London,  1874  (Hakluyt  Society).  A  good 
biography,  almost  the  first  in  any  language,  has  lately  appeared 
in  English :  Guillemaid,  The  Life  of  Ferdinand  MageUan  and  til 
FirMl  Circumnavigation  of  the  Olobe,  London,  1890. 

'  Various  writers  haye  given  Lisbon,  or  Oporto,  or  some  villag* 
in  Estremadura  as  his  birthplace ;  but  Sabrosa  seems  deaily  es- 
tablished.   See  the  reference  to  his  first  will,  in  Quillemard,  p.  23. 

'  Coleccion  de  viagety  torn.  iv.  p.  xxiv. ;  it  is  reproduced  in  Ixvd 
Stanley's  volume ;  ia  Winsor,  Narr.  and  Crit.  hist.,  il.  593;  and 
elsewhere ;  but  one  gets  the  effect  most  completely  in  Navaoetek 
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black  eyes,  the  firm-set  lips,  and  mastiff  jaw,  cov- 
ered but  not  concealed  by  the  shaggy  beard,  the 
strength  is  ahnost  appalling.  Yet  in  all  this  power 
there  was  nothing  cruel.  Magellan  was  kind- 
hearted  and  unselfish,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion we  see  him  risking  his  life  in  behalf  of  others 
with  generosity  worthy  of  a  paladin. 

Nothing  is  known  of  his  childhood  and  youth 
except  that  at  an  early  age  he  went  to  Lisbon  and 
was  brought  up  in  the  royal  household.  In  1505 
he  embarked  as  a  volunteer  in  the  armada  which 
the  brilliant  and  high-souled  Almeida,  first  Por- 
tuguese viceroy  of  India,  was  taking  to  the  East* 
There  followed  seven  years  of  service  under  this 
commander  and  his  successor  Albuquerque.  Seven 
years  of  anxious  sailing  over  strange  waters,  check- 
ered with  wild  fights  against  Arabs  and  Malays, 
trained  Magellan  for  the  supreme  work  that  was 
to  come.  He  was  in  Sequeira's  expe-  seauein'a  ex- 
dition  to  Mabcca,  in  1508-09,  the  first  ^^IS^^ 
time  that  European  ships  had  ventured  ^^^^' 
east  of  Ceylon.  While  they  were  pi*eparing  to 
take  in  a  cargo  of  pepper  and  ginger,  the  astute 
Malay  king  was  plotting  their  destruction.  His 
friendly  overtures  deceived  the  frank  and  somewhat 
too  unsuspicious  Sequeira.  Malay  sailors  and  trad- 
ers were  allowed  to  come  on  board  the  four  ships, 
and  all  but  one  of  the  boats  were  sent  to  the  beach, 
under  command  of  Francisco  Serrano,  to  hasten 
the  bringing  of  the  cargo.  Upon  the  quarter-deck 
of  his  flagship  Sequeira  sat  absorbed  in  a  game  of 
chess,  with  half-a-dozen  dark  faces  intently  watch- 
ing him,  their  deadly  purpose  veiled  with  polite 
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words  and  smiles.  Ashore  the  houses  rose  terrace' 
like  upon  the  hillside,  while  in  the  foreground  the 
tall  tower  of  the  citadel — square  with  pyramidal 
apex,  like  an  Italian  bell-tower — glistened  in  the 
September  sunshine.  The  parties  of  Malays  on 
the  ships,  and  down  on  the  bustling  beach,  cast 
furtive  glances  at  this  summit,  from  which  a  pal 
of  smoke  was  presently  to  announce  the  fatal  mo- 
ment.  The  captains  and  principal  officers  on  ship 
board  were  at  once  to  be  stabbed  and  their  vesseL 
seized,  while  the  white  men  ashore  were  to  be  jsa^ 

sacred.  But  a  i?ersian  woman  in  hn 
80RBIIO  mdi   with  one  of  the  officers  had  eiven  taid} 

warning,  so  that  just  before  the  firing 
of  the  signal  the  Portuguese  sailors  began  chasing 
the  squads  of  Malays  from  their  decks,  while 
Magellan,  in  the  only  boat,  rowed  for  the  flag- 
ship, and  his  stentorian  shout  of  ^'Treason!  "  came 
just  in  time  to  save  Sequeira.  Then  in  wild  con- 
fusion, as  wreaths  of  white  smoke  curled  about 
the  fatal  tower,  Serrano  and  a  few  of  his  parlj 
sprang  upon  their  boats  and  pushed  out  to  sea. 
Most  of  their  comrades,  less  fortunate,  were  sa^ 
rounded  and  slaughtered  en  the  beach.  NimUe 
Malay  skifiFs  pursued  and  engaged  Serrano,  and 
while  he  was  struggling  against  overwhelming 
odds,  Magellan  rowed  up  and  joined  battle  wiA 
such  desperate  fury  that  Serrano  was  saved.  Ko 
sooner  were  all  the  surviving  Portuguese  brou^ 
together  on  shipboard  than  the  Malays  attacked 
in  full  force,  but  European  guns  were  too  mncli 
for  them,  and  after  several  of  their  craft  had  been 
sent  to  the  bottom  they  withdrew. 
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is  affair  was  die  bq^iimmg  of  a  devoted 
Iship  between  Magellan  and  Serrano,  sealed 
my  tonching  and  romantio  incidents,  like  the 
[ship  between  Gteiard  and  Denys 
lie  Cloister  and  the  Hearth; '' and 

ontof  this  friendship  that  in  great  attheiSno. 
ire  grew  the  most  wonderfnl  voy-  ^^ 
»orded  in  history.     After  Albuqnerqne  had 

Malacca  in  1511,  Serrano  commanded  one 
3  ships  that  made  the  fibrst  voyage  to  the 
H»8.  On  its  retom  course  his  vessel,  loaded 
spices,  was  wrecked  upon  a  lonely  island 

had  long  served  as  a  lair  for  pirates.    Frag- 

of  wreckage  strewn  upon  the  beach  lured 
)  a  passing  gang  of  such  ruffians,  and  while 
^ere  intent  upon  delving  and  searching,  Ser- 
\  men,  who  had  hidden  among  the  rocks, 
forth  and  seized  the  pirate  ship.  The  near- 
ace  of  retreat  was  the  island  of  Amboina, 
his  accident  led  Serrano  back  to  the  Moluc- 
«rhere  he  established  himself  as  an  ally  or 
protector  of  the  king  of  Temate,  and  re- 
d  for  the  rest  of  his  short  life.  Letters  from 
lo  aroused  in  Magellan  a  strong  desire  to 

his  friend  to  that  "new  world  "  in  the  In- 
raves,  the  goal  so  long  dreamed  of,  so  eagerly 
b,  by  Columbus  and  many  another,  but  now 
le  first  time  actually  reached  and  grasped, 
ircmnrtances  came  in  to  modify  ^.„,^ 
sunously  this  aim  of  Magellan's.  ^J^<Jbe- 
id  come  to  learn  something  about  i^S^^JtS?*^ 
eat  ocean  intervening  between  the  ^^^  waters. 
r  seas  and  Mundus  Novus,  but  failed  to  form 
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any  conception  of  its  width  at  all  approaching  the 
reality.     It  therefore  seemed  to  him  that  the  line 
of    demarcation   antipodal  to   Borgia's   meridian 
must  fall  to  the  west  of  the  Moluccas,  and  that 
his  friend  Serrano   had  ventured   into   a  region 
which  must  ultimately  be  resigned  to  Spain.     In 
this  opinion  he  was  wrong,  for  the  meridian  which 
cuts  through  the   site  of  Adelaide  in  Australia 
would  have  come  near  the  line  that  on  that  side 
of  the  globe  marked  the  end  of  the  Portuguese 
half  and  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  half;  bat 
the  mistake  was  easy  to  make  and  hard  to  correct. 
About  this  time  some  cause  unknown  took  Ma- 
gellan back  to .  Lisbon,  where  we  find  him  in  the 
midsummer  of  1512.    His  hope  of  a  speedy  return 
to  India  was  disappointed.     Whether  on  account 
of  a  slight  disagreement  he  had  once  had  with  Al- 
buquerque, or  for  some  other  reason,  he  found  him- 
self out  of  favour  with  the  king.     A  year  or  more 
of  service  in  Morocco  followed,  in  the  course  of 
which  a  Moorish  lance  wounded  Magellan  in  the 
knee  and  lamed  him  for  life.     After  his  return  to 
Portugal  in  1514,  it  became  evident  that  King 
Emanuel  had  no  further  employment  for  him.    He 
became  absorbed  in  the  study  of  navigation  and 
cosmography,  in  which  he  had  always  felt  an  inter- 
est.    It  would  have  been  strange  if  an  inquiring 
mind,  trained  in  the  court  of  Lisbon  is 
return  to'       thosc  days,  had  not  been  stirred  by  ito 
■oheme  for       fasciuatiou  of  such  studies.     How  early 
wmrd  to  the      in  lif  c  Magellan  had  begun  to  breathe 
in  the  art  of  seamanship  with  the  salt 
breezes  from  the  Atlantic  we  do  not  know;  but 
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at  some  time  the  results  of  scientific  study  were 
combined  with  his  long  experience  in  East  Indian 
waters  to  make  him  a'  consummate  master.  He 
conceived  the  vast  scheme  of  circumnavigating  the 
globe.  Somewhere  upon  that  long  coast  of  Mun- 
dus  Novus,  explored  by  Vespucius  and  Coelho, 
Jaques  and  Solis,  there  was  doubtless  a  passage 
through  which  he  could  sail  westward  and  greet 
his  friend  Serrano  in  the  Moluccas  I 

Upon   both  of  Schoner's  globes,  of  1515  and 
1520,  such  a  strait  is  depicted,  connecting  the 
southern  Atlantic  with  an  ocean  to  the  west  of  Mun- 
dus  Novus.     This  has  raised  the  question  whether 
any  one  had  ever  discovered  it  before  Magellan.^ 
That  there  was  in  many  minds  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  passage  seems  certain ;  whether  be- 
cause the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought, 
or  because  the  mouth  of  La  Plata  had  schoner's 
been  reported  as  the  mouth  of  a  strait,  or 
because  Jaques  had  perhaps  looked  into  the  strait 
of  Magellan,  is  by  no  means  clear.     But  without 
threading  that  blind  and   tortuous   labyrinth,  ah 
Magellan    did,  for  more   than    300   geographical 
miles,  successfully  avoiding   its  treacherous  bays 
and  channels  with  no  outlet,  no  one  could  prove 
that  there  was  a   practicable  passage  there;  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  any  one 
had  accomplished  such  a  feat  of  navigation  before 
Magellan. 

^  See  the  discnssion  in  Wieser,  MagalkSes-Strasse  und  Austral- 
Continent  auf  den  Globen  des  Johannes  Schiiner,  Innsbruck,  1881 ; 
Kohl,  Geschichte  der  Entdeckungsreisen  und  Schiff-fahrten  zur 
MageUans-Strasse,  Berlin,  1877 ;  Winsor,  Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist^ 
TiiL  375-387 ;  Guillemard's  Magellan,  pp.  188-198. 
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The  scheme  of  thus  reaching  the  Moluccas  by 
the  westward  voyage  was  first  submitted  to  King 
Emanuel.  To  him  was  offered  the  first  opportunity 
for  ascertaining  whether  these  islands  lay  within 
his  half  of  the  heathen  world  or  not.  He  did  not 
smile  upon  the  scheme,  though  he  may  have  laughed 
at  it.  The  papal  bulls  and  the  treaty  of  Tordesil- 
la^  prohibited  the  Spaniards  from  sailing 

Magellan's  ^     y     •%•       t  f    t      r^  ^  r>i      ^ 

propoMdBaie    tothelndics  by  wayof  theCapeof  Ijood 
the  king  of      Hopc ;  and  unless  they  could  get  throagh 

the  barrier  of  Mundus  Novus  there  was 
no  danger  of  their  coming  by  a  westerly  route. 
Why  not  let  well  enough  alone?  Apparently 
Emanuel  did  not  put  much  faith  in  the  strait.  We 
are  told  by  Gaspar  Correa  that  Magellan  then 
asked  the  royal  permission  to  go  and  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  some  other  master.  ^^The  King  said  he 
might  do  what  he  pleased.  Upon  this  Magellan 
desired  to  kiss  his  hand  at  parting,  but  the  King 
would  not  offer  it."  ^ 

The  alternative  was  thus  offered  to  Magellan  of 
abandoning  his  scheme  of  discovery  or  entering  the 

service  of  Spain,  and  he  chose  the  lat- 

end  aooora- 

ingiy  iM  ter  course.    For  this  he  has  been  roundly 

enters  the 

senrioe  of  abuscd,  uot  ouly  by  Portuguese  writers 
from  that  day  to  this,  but  by  otiien 
who  seem  to  forget  that  a  man  has  as  dear  a  right 
to  change  his  country  and  his  allegiance  as  to 
move  his  home  from  one  town  to  another.  In  the 
relations  between  state  and  individual  the  duty  is 
not  all  on  one  side.  As  Faria  y  Soiisa,  more  sen- 
sible than  many  of  his  countrymen,  observes,  the 

1  Ghiillemacd,  p.  82. 
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great  navigator  did  all  that  honour  demanded 
when  by  a  special  daoae  in  his  agreement  with 
Spain  he  pledged  himself  to  do  nothing  prejudicial 
to  die  interests  of  Portugal.^ 

It  was  in  October,  1517,  that  Magellan  arrived  in 
Seville  and  became  the  guest  of  Diego  Barbosa, 
alcaide  of  the  arsenal  there,  a  Portuguese  gentle- 
man who  had  for  several  years  been  in  the  Spanish 
service.  Before  Christmas  of  that  year  urgftnin't 
he  was  married  to  his  host's  daughter  "'*'''*c^ 
Beatriz  de  Barbosa,  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
court.  Magellan  found  &vour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
boy  king,  Charles  V.,  and  even  obtained  active 
support  from  Bishop  Fonseca,  in  spite  of  that  pre- 
late's ingrained  hostility  to  noble  schemes  and  hon- 
ourable men.  It  was  decided  to  fit  out  an  expe- 
dition to  pursue  the  search  in  which  Solis  had 
lately  lost  his  life.  More  than  a  year  was  con- 
sumed in  the  needful  preparations,  and  it  was  not 
until  September  20,  1519,  that  the  little  fleet 
cleared  the  mouth  of  the  Ghiadalquivir  and  stood 
oat  to  sea. 

There  were  five  small  ships,  commanded  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  Trinidad,  110  tons,  captain-general  Ferdi- 
oand  Magellan,  pilot,  Estevan  Gomez; 

2.  San  Antonio,  120  tons,  captain  Juan  de 
Cartagena; 

3.  Concepcion,  90  tons,  captain  Gaspar  Que* 
nda; 

^  Faria  y  Soosa,  ComerUarios  d  la  Lutiada  de  Camtkt^  z.  140; 
Ooniemard,  p.  85.  Cf .  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  First  Voyag% 
^otnd  the  World,  pp.  ii-zr. 
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4.  Victoria,  85  tons,  captain  Luis  de  Mendoza; 

6.  Santiago,  75  tons,  captain  Juan  Serrano. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  shifdessness 
with  which  things  were  apt  to  be  done  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  difficulties  under  which  great  nav- 
Btaips  and  igators  accompUshed  their  arduous  work, 
^  M^  *^*  **^®8e  five  ships  were  all  old  and  de- 
^^^  cidedly  the  worse  for  wear.     All  seem  to 

have  been  decked,  with  castles  at  the  stem  and  fore. 
About  280  men  were  on  board,  a  motley  crew  of 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  Grenoese  and  Sicilians, 
Flemings  and  French,  Germans  and  Greeks,  with 
one  Englishman  from  Bristol,  and  a  few  negroe. 
and  Malays.  Of  Portuguese  there  were  at  least 
seven-and-thirty,  for  the  most  part  men  attached 
to  Magellan  and  who  had  left  their  country  with 
him.  It  was  fortunate  that  he  had  so  many  such, 
for  the  wiles  of  King  Emanuel  had  pursued  him 
into  Spain  and  out  upon  the  ocean.  When  that 
sovereign  learned  that  the  voyage  was  really  to  he 
made,  he  determined  that  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  succeed.  Hired  ruffians  lurked  about  street 
comers  in  Seville,  waiting  for  a  chance  that  never 
came  for  rushing  forth  and  stabbing  the  wary  nav- 
igator; orders  were  sent  to  captains  in  the  East 
Indies  —  among  them  the  gallant  Sequeira  whom 
Magellan  had  saved  —  to  intercept  and  arrest  the 
fleet  if  it  should  ever  reach  those  waters;  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  seeds  of  mutiny  were  busily  and 
but  too  successfully  sown  in  Magellan's  own  ships* 
Tndtonin  Of  the  four  Subordinate  captains  onlj 
***•****•  one  was  faithful.  Upon  Juan  Serrano* 
the  brother  of  his  dearest  friend,  Magellan  oooU 
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tbflohitely  rely.  The  odien,  Gurtegena,  Men- 
dosa,  and  Quesada,  sailed  out  from  port  with 
treason  in  their  hearts.  A  few  days  after  their 
start  a  small  caravel  oyertook  the  Trinidad,  with 
an  anxious  message  to  Magellan  from  his  wife's 
&tlier,  Barbosa,  begging  him  to  be  watchful,  ^^since 
it  had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  his  captains  had 
told  their  friends  and  relations  that  if  they  had 
any  trouble  with  him  they  would  kill  him."  For 
reply  the  oommander  counselled  Barbosa  to  be  of 
good  cheer,  for  be  they  true  men  or  &lse  he  feared 
ibem  not,  and  would  do  his  appointed  work  all 
the  same.^  For  Beatriz,  left  with  her  little  son, 
Bodiigo,  six  months  old,  the  outlook  must  have 
been  anxious  enough. 

Our  chief  source  of  information  for  the  events 
of  the  voyage  is  the  journal  kept  by  a  gentleman 
from  Vicenza,  the  Chevalier  Antonio  Pigafetta, 
who  obtained  permission  to  accompany  p,-^^^,, 
the  expedition,  "for  to  see  the  marvels  lo«n»^ 
of  the  ocean."  '    After  leaving  the  Canaries  on  the 
3d  of  October  the  armada  ran  down  toward  Si- 
erra Leone  and  was  becalmed,  making  only  three 
leagues  in  three  weeks.     Then    "the   upper  air 
burst  into  life"  and  the  frail  ships  were  driven 
along  under  bare   poles,  now  and  then   dipping 
their  yard-arms.     During  a  month  of  croMingthe 
this  dreadful  weather,    the   food   and  Atlantic, 
water  grew  scarce,  and  the  rations  were   dimin- 

^  Conea,  Lendcu  da  India,  torn.  iL  p.  627 ;  Ghullemard,  p.  149. 

'  Pigaf  etta*B  journal  ia  contained,  -with  other  documents,  in  tlie 
W»k  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  already  cited.  There  is  also 
A  French  edition  by  Amoretti,  Premier  Voyage  atUour  du  Mondes 
Pn,1800. 
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ished.  The  spirit  of  mutiny  began  to  show  itself. 
The  Spanish  captains  whispered  among  the  crews 
that  this  man  from  Portugal  had  not  their  interests 
at  heart  and  was  not  loyal  to  the  Emperor.  To- 
ward the  captain  -  general  their  demeanour  grew 
more  and  more  insubordinate,  and  Cartagena  one 
day,  having  come  on  board  the  flagship,  faced  him 
with  threats  and  insults.  To  his  astonishment  Ma- 
gellan promptly  collared  him,  and  sent  him,  a  pris- 
oner in  irons,  on  board  the  Victoria  (whose  captain 
was  unfortunately  also  one  of  the  traitors),  while 
the  command  of  the  San  Antonio  was  given  to  an- 
other officer.  This  example  made  things  quiet  for 
the  moment. 

On  the  29th  of  November  they  reached  the  Bra- 
zilian coast  near  Pemambuco,  and  on  the  11th  of 
January  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 

Winter  qnarw  "  i.ii  •  .  im 

ten  at  Port      lia  Plata,  wmch  tnev  mvestifintrted  siim- 

St  JaliaiL  ,  ,  •  ®     , 

ciently  to  convince  them  that  it  was  a 
river's  mouth  and  not  a  strait.  Three  weeks  were 
consumed  in  this  work.  Their  course  through 
February  and  March  along  the  coast  of  Patagonia 
was  marked  by  incessant  and  violent  storms,  and 
the  cold  became  so  intense  that,  finding  a  sheltered 
harbour,  with  plenty  of  fi^h,  at  Port  St.  Julian, 
they  chose  it  for  winter  quarters  and  anchored 
there  on  the  last  day  of  March.  On  the  next 
day,  which  was  Easter  Sunday,  the  mutiny  that 
so  long  had  smouldered  broke  out  in  all  its  fuiy. 

The  hardships  of  the  voyage  had  thus  &r  been 
what  staunch  seamen  called  unusually  severe,  and 
it  was  felt  that  they  had  done  enough.  No  one 
except  Yespucius  and  Jaques  had  ever  approached 
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ao  near  to  the  sonih  pole,  and  if  tliey  had  not  yet 
foond  a  strait,  it  was  doubtless  beeaose  there  was 
none  to  find.  The  rations  of  bread  and  wine  were 
becoming  very  short,  and  common  pm-  BaMomior 
jenoe  demanded  that  they  should  re-  ^^ 
torn  to  Spain.  If  their  voyage  was  fSS"*"^ 
pnu^cally  a  &ilure  it  was  not  their 
holt;  there  was  ample  excuse  in  the  frightful 
storms  ^bey  had  suffered  and  the  dangerous  strains 
^t  bad  been  put  upon  their  worn-out  ships. 
Such  was  the  general  feeling,  but  when  expressed 
to  Magellan  it  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  No  excuses, 
Dothing  but  performance,  would  serve  his  turn; 
for  him  hardships  were  made  only  to  be  despised 
and  dangers  to  be  laughed  at;  and,  in  short,  go 
on  they  must,  until  a  strait  was  found  or  the  end 
of  that  continent  reached.  Then  they  would  doubt- 
less find  an  open  way  to  the  Moluccas,  and  while 
he  held  out  hopes  of  rich  rewards  for  all,  he  ap- 
pealed to  their  pride  as  Castilians.  For  the  in- 
flexible determination  of  this  man  was  not  em- 
bittered by  harshness,  and  he  could  wield  as  well 
as  any  one  the  language  that  soothes  and  persuades. 
So  long  as  all  were  busy  in  the  fight  against 
wind  and  wave,  the  captain-general's  arguments 
were  of  avail.  But  the  deliberate  halt  to  face  the 
hardships  of  an  antarctic  winter,  with  no  prospect 
of  stirring  until  toward  September,  was  too  much. 
Patience  under  enforced  inactivity  was  a  virtue 
liigher  than  these  sailors  had  yet  been  called  upon 
bo  exhibit.  The  treacherous  captains  had  found 
:heir  opportunity  and  sowed  distrust  broadcast  by 
linting  that  a  Portuguese  commander  could  not 
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better  serve  his  king  than  by  leading  a  Spanish  ar^ 
mada  to  destruction.  They  had  evidently  secured 
The  mutiny  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  prepared  their  blow  be- 
S^SSJ  ipra  fore  the  fleet  came  to  anchor.  The  ring- 
*»  ^^*  leaders  of  the  mutiny  were  the  captains 

Quesada,  of  the  Concepcion,  and  Mendoza,  of  the 
Victoria,  with  Juan  de  Cartagena,  the  deposed 
captain  of  the  San  Antonio,  which  was  now  com- 
manded by  Magellan's  cousin,  Alvaro  de  Mesquita. 
On  the  night  of  Easter  Sunday,  Cartagena  and 
Quesada,  with  thirty  men,  boarded  the  San  An- 
tonio, seized  Mesquita  and  put  him  in  irons ;  in  the 
brief  afiFray  the  mate  of  the  San  Antonio  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  One  of  the  mutineers,  Sebastian 
Elcano,  was  put  in  command  of  the  ship,  such  of 
the  surprised  and  bewildered  crew  as  were  likely  to 
be  loyal  were  disarmed,  and  food  and  wine  were 
handed  about  in  token  of  the  more  generous  policy 
now  to  be  adopted.  All  was  done  so  quickly  and 
quietly  that  no  suspicion  of  it  reached  the  captain- 
general  or  anybody  on  board  the  Trinidad. 

On  Monday  morning  the  traitor  captains  felt 
themselves  masters  of  the  situation.  Three  of  the 
five  ships  were  in  their  hands,  and  if  they  chose  to 
go  back  to  Spain,  who  could  stop  them?  If  they 
should  decide  to  capture  the  flagship  and  murder 
their  commander,  they  had  a  fair  chance  of  suc- 
cess, for  the  faithful  Serrano  in  his  little  ship 
Santiago  was  no  match  for  any  one  of  the  three. 
Defiance  seemed  quite  safe,  and  in  the 

Desperate 

■ituation  of      f orcuoon,  whcu  a  boat  from  the  fiagship 

happened  to  approach  the  San  Antonio 

she  was  insolently  told  to  keep  away,  since  Ma- 
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gellan  no  longer  had  oonunand  over  that  ship. 
When  this  challenge  was  carried  to  Magellan  he 
sent  the  boat  from  ship  to  ship  as  a  test,  and  soon 
learned  that  only  the  Santiago  remained  loyal. 
Presently  Qnesada  sent  a  message  to  the  Trinidad 
requesting  a  conference  between  the  chief  com- 
mander and  the  revolted  captains.  'Very  well,  said 
Mi^Uan,  only  the  conference  must  of  course  be 
held  on  board  the  Trinidad;  but  for  Quesada  and 
bis  aooomplices  thus  to  venture  in  the  lion's  jaws 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  they  impudently  in- 
sisted that  the  captain  -  general  should  come  on 
board  the  San  Ahtonio. 

Little  did  they  realize  with  what^  a  man  they 
were  dealing.  Magellan  knew  how  to  make  them 
come  to  him.  He  had  reason  to  be-  ma  bold 
lieve  that  the  crew  of  the  Victoria  was  '*~^' 
less  disloyal  than  the  others  and  selected  that  ship 
for  the  scene  of  his  first  coup  de  main.  While  he 
kept  a  boat  in  readiness,  with  a  score  of  trusty  men 
armed  to  the  teeth  and  led  by  his  wife's  brother, 
Barbosa,  he  sent  another  boat  ahead  to  the  Victo- 
ria, with  his  alguazil,  or  constable,  Espinosa,  and 
five  other  men.  Luis  de  Mendoza,  captain  of  the 
Victoria,  suffered  this  small  party  to  come  on 
board.  Espinosa  then  served  on  Mendoza  a  for- 
mal simimons  to  come  to  the  flagship,  and  upon  his 
refusal  quick  as  lightning  sprang  upon  him  and 
plunged  a  dagger  into  his  throat.  As  the  corpse 
of  the  rebellious  captain  dropped  upon  the  deck, 
Barbosa's  party  rushed  over  the  ship's  side  with 
drawn  cutlasses,  the  dazed  crew  at  once  surren- 
dered, and  Barbosa  took  command. 
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The  tables  were  now  turned,  and  with  three 
ships  in  loyal  hands  Magellan  blockaded  the  other 
two  in  the  harbour.  At  night  he  opened  fire  upon 
the  San  Antonio,  and  strong  parties  from  the 
The  matins  Trinidad  and  the  Victoria  boarding  her 
sappreased.      ^^  |^^   sidcs   at  oucc,  Qucsada  and 

his  accomplices  were  captured.  The  Concepcion 
thereupon,  overawed  and  crestfallen,  lost  no  time 
in  surrendering;  and  so  the  formidable  mutiny  was 
completely  quelled  in  less  than  four-and-twenty 
hours.  Quesada  was  beheaded,  Cartagena  and  a 
guilty  priest,  Pero  Sanchez,  were  kept  in  irons 
until  the  fleet  sailed,  when  they  wdre  set  ashore  and 
left  to  their  fate ;  all  the  rest  were  pardoned,  and 
open  defiance  of  the  captain-general  was  no  more 
dreamed  of.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  the  Sant- 
iago was  wrecked  while  on  a  reconnoissance,  but 
her  men  were  rescued  after  dreadful  sufferings, 
and  Serrano  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Con- 
cepcion. 

At  length  on  the  24th  of  August,  with  the  ear- 
Uest  symptoms  of  spring  weather,  the  ships,  which 
DiMOTu-of  1^  heen  carefully  overhauled  and  re- 
'^■'^  paired,  proceeded  on  their  way.^  Vio- 
lent storms  harassed  them,  and  it  was  not  until  the 

^  While  they  were  staying  at  Port  St  Julian  the  ezploren 
made  the  aoqnaintanoe  of  many  Patagoniana,  —  giants,  aa  they 
called  them.  **  Their  height  appears  greater  than  it  reaUy  is» 
from  their  large  gnanaoo  mantles,  their  loi^  flowing  hair,  and 
general  figure :  on  an  average  their  height  is  about  six  feet,  with 
some  men  taller  and  only  a  few  shorter ;  and  the  women  are  also 
talL"  Darwin,  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  London,  1870,  p.  2S2. 
These  Patagonians  invoked  a  deity  of  theirs  (or  as  Pigaf  etta  pnti 
it,  **  the  chief  of  their  devils  ")  by  the  name  of  Seteboe.  Shake- 
speare makes  Caliban  use  this  name  twice  in  the  Tempegt^  act  i 
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2l8t  of  October  (St.  Ursula's  day)  that  they 
reached  the  headland  still  known  as  Cape  Vugins. 
Passing  beyond  Dungeness  they  entered  a  large 
open  bay,  which  some  hailed  as  the  long-sought 
strait,  while  others  averred  that  no  passage  would 
be  found  there.  It  was,  says  Pigafetta,  in  Eden's 
version,  ''the  straight  now  oauled  the  straight  of 
MageUanus,  beinge  in  sum  pkoe.  C.  x.  leaques  in 
length :  and  in  breadth  sumwhere  very  large  and 
in  other  places  lyttle  more  than  half e  a  leaque  in 
bredth.  On  both  the  sydes  of  this  strayght  are 
great  and  hygh  mountaynes  couered  with  snowe, 
beyonde  the  whiche  is  the  enteraunce  into  the  sea 
of  Sur.  .  .  .  Here  one  of  the  shyppes  stole  away 
priuilie  and  returned  into  Spayne."  More  than 
five  weeks  were  consumed  in  passing  through  the 
strait,  and  among  its  labyrinthine  twists  and  half- 
hidden  bays  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  deser- 
tion. As  advanced  reconnoissances  kept  reporting 
the  water  as  deep  and  salt,  the  conviction  grew 
that  the  strait  was  found,  and  then  the  question 
once  more  arose  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  go 
back  to  Spain,  satisfied  with  this  dis-  Deaertionof 
covery ,  since  with  all  these  wretched  de-  ^°£S  ^ 
laj-s  the  provisions  were  again  running  "^"^^ 
short.  Magellan's  answer,  uttered  in  measured 
and  quiet  tones,  was  simply  that  he  would  go  on 
and  do  his  work  '^if  he  had  to  eat  the  leather  off 
the  ship's  yards."     Upon  the  San  Antonio  there 

leene  2,  and  aet  t.  scene  1 ;  in  aU  probability  he  bad  been  read- 
iii|^  Eden's  translation  of  Pigafetta,  published  in  London  in  1555. 
Egbert  Browning  has  elaborately  developed  Shakespeare's  sngw 
gestions  in  hia  Caliban  on  Setebos. 
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had  always  been  a  large  proportion  of  the  maloon- 
tents,  and  the  chief  pilot,  Estevan  Gomez,  having 
been  detailed  for  duty  on  that  ship,  lent  himself  to 
their  purposes.  The  captain  Mesquita  was  again 
seized  and  put  in  irons,  a  new  captain  was  chosen 
by  the  mutineers,  and  Gomez  piloted  the  ship  back 
to  Spain,  where  they  arrived  after  a  voyage  of  six 
months,  and  screened  themselves  for  a  while  by 
^ying  about  Magellan. 

As  for  that  commander,  in  Richard  Eden's 
words,  '^when  the  capitayne  Magalianes  was  past 
the  strayght  and  sawe  the  way  open  to  the  other 
mayne  sea,  he  was  so  gladde  therof  that  for  ioy  the 
Entering  the  te^xes  fcU  from  his  cycs,  and  named  the 
^*'*^-  poynt  of  the  lande  from  whense  he  fyrst 

sawe  that  sea  Capo  Desiderata.  Supposing  that 
the  shyp  which  stole  away  had  byn  loste,  they 
erected  a  crosse  uppoj^  the  top  of  a  hyghe  hyll  to 
direct  their  course  in  the  straight  yf  it  were  theyr 
chaunce  to  coome  that  way."  The  broad  expanse 
of  waters  before  him  seemed  so  pleasant  to  Magel- 
lan, after  the  heavy  storms  through  which  he  had 
passed,  that  he  called  it  by  the  name  it  still  bears. 
Pacific.  But  the  worst  hardships  were  still  before 
him.  Once  more  a  Sea  of  Darkness  must  be 
crossed  by  brave  hearts  sickening  with  hope  de- 
ferred. If  the  mid- Atlantic  waters  had  been 
strange  to  Columbus  and  his  men,  here  before  Ma- 
gellan's people  all  was  thrice  unknown. 

'*  They  were  the  first  that  ever  bunt 
Into  that  silent  sea ;  *' 

and  as  they  sailed  month  after  month  over  the 
waste  of  waters,  the  huge  size  of  our  planet  began 
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to  make  itself  felt.  Until  after  the  middle  of  De- 
cember  they  kept  a  northward  coarse,  near  the 
coast  o£  the  conint.  running  away  from  the  ant- 
arctic  cold.  Then  northwesterly  and  westerly 
courses  were  taken,  and  on  the  24th  of  Jannaiy, 
1521,  a  small  wooded  islet  was  found  in  water 
where  the  longest  plummet-lines  failed  to  reach 
bottom.  Already  the  voyage  since  issuing  from 
the  strait  was  nearly  twice  as  long  as  that  of  G>- 
lumbus  in  1492  from  the  Canaries  to  GruanahanL 
From  the  useless  island,  which  they  called  San 
Pablo,  a  further  run  of  eleven  days  brought  them 
to  another  uninhabited  rock,  which  they  called 
Tiburones,  from  the  quantity  of  sharks  observed 
jijjjjj^jj^  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  was 
*'°'^*  neither  food  nor  water  to  be  had  there, 

and  a  voyage  of  unknown  duration,  in  reality  not 
less  than  5,000  English  miles,  was  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished before  a  trace  of  land  was  again  to  gre^ 
their  yearning  gaze.  T^eir  sufferings  may  best  be 
told  in  the  quaint  and  touching  words  in  which 
Shakespeare  read  them:  —  ^^And  hauynge  in  this 
tyme  consumed  all  theyr  bysket  and  other  vyttayles, 
they  fell  into  such  necessitie  that  they  were  in- 
forced  to  eate  the  pouder  that  remayned  therof  be- 
inge  now  full  of  woormes.  .  •  .  Theyre  freshe 
water  was  also  putrifyed  and  become  yelow.  They 
dyd  eate  skynnes  and  pieces  of  lether  which  were 
f oulded  abowt  certeyne  great  ropes  of  the  shyps. 
[Thus  did  the  captain-general's  words  come  true.] 
But  these  skynnes  being  made  verye  harde  by  rea- 
son of  the  soonne,  rayne,  and  wynde,  they  hunge 
them  by  a  corde  in  the  sea  for  the  space  of  foure 
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fine  dayae  to  mollifie  them,  and  sodde  them,  and 
te  them.  By  reason  of  this  famen  and  yndene 
adynge,  snmme  of  theyr  gommes  grewe  so  oner 
eyr  teethe  [a  symptom  of  scurvy],  that  they  dyed 
Iserably  for  hunger.  And  by  this  occasion  dyed. 
c.  men,  and  .  .  besyde  these  that  dyed,  xxv, 
.  xzx.  were  so  sicke  that  they  were  not  able  to 

0  any  seruice  with  theyr  handes  or  arms  for  f ee- 
snesse:  So  that  was  in  maner  none  without  sum 
iease.  In  three  monethes  and.  xx.  dayes,  they 
^led  f  oure  thousande  leaques  in  one  gouKe  by 
d  sayde  sea  cauled  Paoificum  (that  is)  peaceable, 
liehe  may  well  bee  so  cauled  forasmuch  as  in  all 
is  tyme  hauyng  no  syght  of  any  lande,  they  had 

misfortune  of  wynde  or  any  other  tempest.  »  .  • 
» that  in  fine,  if  god  of  his  mercy  had  not  gyuen 
em  good  wether,  it  was  necessary  that  in  this  soo 
eate  a  sea  they  shuld  all  haue  dyed  for  himger. 
hiehe  neuertheless  they  escaped  soo  hardely,  that 
may  bee  doubted  whether  euer  the  like  viage 
ly  be  attempted  with  so  goode  successe."  ^ 
One  would  gladly  know  —  albeit  Figafetta's 
amal  and  the  still  more  laconic  pilot's  log-book 
ive  us  in  the  dark  on  this  point  —  how  the  igno- 
Dt  and  suffering  crews  interpreted  this  everlast- 
;  stretch  of  sea,  vaster,  said  Maximil-  _ 

1  Transylvanus,    "than   the   human  gwidoonoep. 
nd  could  conceive."    To  them  it  may 

11  have  seemed  that  the  theory  of  a  round  and 
lited  earth  was  wrong  after  all,  and  that  their 
'atuated  commander  was  leading  them  out  into 
$  fathomless  abysses  of  space,  with  no  welcom- 

1  The  Fvrti  Three  English  Books  on  America,  p.  253. 
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ing  shore  beyond.  But  that  heart  of  triple 
bronze,^  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  flinch.  The  sit- 
uation had  got  beyond  the  point  where  mutiny 
could  be  suggested  as  a  remedy.  The  very  des- 
perateness  of  it  was  all  in  Magellan's  favour;  for 
so  far  away  had  they  come  from  the  known  world 
that  retreat  meant  certain  death.  The  only 
chance  of  escape  lay  in  pressing  forward.  At 
last,  on  the  6th  of  March,  they  came  upon  islands 
The  Ladrone  inhabited  by  savages  ignorant  of  the  bow 
*■**"**  and  arrow,  but  expert  in  handling  their 

peculiar  light  boats.     Here  the  dreadful  suffer- 
ings were  ended,  for  they  found  plenty  of  fruit 
and  fresh  vegetables,  besides  meat.     The  people 
were  such  eager  and  pertinacious  thieves  that  their 
islands  received  the  name  by  which  they  are  still 
known,  the  Islas  de  Ladrones,  or  isles  of  robbers. 
On  the  16th  of  March  the  three  ships  arrived 
at  the  islands  which  some  years  afterward  weie  .^ 
named  Philippines,   after  Philip    II.   of   Spain.   . 
Though  these  were   islands  unvisited   by  Euro-  i 
ThePhiUp-      peaus,  yct  Asiatic  traders   from  Siain    . 
f^®^  and  Sumatra,  as  well  as  from  Chini^   ' 

were  to  be  met  there,  and  it  was  thus  not  long  L 
before  Magellan  became  aware  of  the  greatness  d  ^ 
his  triumph.  He  had  passed  the  meridian  of  the  ^ 
Moluccas,  and  knew  that  these  islands  lay  to  the  ^ 
southward  within  an  easy  sail.  He  had  accom*  ~ 
plished  the  circunmavigation  of  the  earth  throngh  ! 
its  unknown  portion,  and  the  remainder  of  hii 

^  mi  robur  et  sbs  triplex 
Circa  pectus  erat,  etc. 
EmttLf  Carm.y  L  3 ;  of.  .^^ohyltu,  PromeUL,  242. 
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nmte  lay  through  seas  abeady  traversed.  An 
iiToneotts  calculation  of  longitudes  confirmed  him 
n  the  belief  that  the  Moluccas,  as  well  as  the 
%ilippine8,  properly  belonged  to  Spain.  Mean- 
while in  these  Philippines  of  themselves  he  had 
iseovered  a  region  of  no  small  commercial  im- 
ortance.  But  his  brief  tarry  in  these  interest- 
ng  islands  had  fatal  results,  and  in  the  very  hour 
f  victory  the  conqueror  perished,  slain  in  a  fight 
n^  tiie  natives,  the  reason  of  which  we  can  un- 
erstand  only  by  considering  the  close  complica- 
km  of  oonunercial  and  political  interests  with  re- 
[gious  notions  so  common  in  that  age. 
As  the  typical  Spaniard  or  Portuguese  was  then 
persecutor  of  heresy  at  home,  so  he  Themedi«Tri 
ras  always  more  or  less  of  a  missionajy  'p^^ 
broad,  and  the  missionary  spirit  was  in  his  case 
ntimately  allied  with  the  crusading  spirit.  If  the 
leathen  resisted  the  gospel,  it  was  quite  right  to 
lay  and  despoil  them.  Magellan's  nature  was 
[evoutiy  religious,  and  exhibited  itself  in  the 
K)ints  of  strength  and  weakness  most  characterise 
ic  of  his  age.  After  he  had  made  a  treaty  of 
lliance  with  the  king  of  the  island  of  Sebu,  in 
rhich,  among  other  things,  the  exclusive  privilege 
i  trading  there  was  reserved  to  the  Spaniards, 
Magellan  made  the  unexpected  discovery  that  the 
ring  and  his  people  were  ready  and  even  eager  to 
smbrace  Christianity!     They  had  con-  ^        .     . 

f  'f  CoiiTenlon  of 

seived  an  exalted  idea  of  the  powers  g^^P^®**' 
and   accomplishments    of    these    white 
strangers,  and  apparentiy  wished  to  imitate  them 
in  all  things.     So  in  less  than  a  week's  time  a 
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huge  bonfire  had  been  made  of  the  idols,  a  cross 
was  set  np  in  the  market,  and  all  the  people  on 
the  island  were  baptized  I  Now  the  king  of  Sebu 
claimed  allegiance  fr«m  chieftains  on  neighbour, 
ing  islands  who  were  slow  to  render  it ;  and  hav- 
ing adopted  the  white  man's  ^'  medicine  "  he  natu- 
rally wished  to  test  its  efficacy.  What  was 
Christianity  good  for  if  not  to  help  you  to  humble 
your  vassals  ?  So  the  Christian  king  of  Sebu  de- 
manded homage  from  the  pagan  king  of  Matan, 
and  when  the  latter  potentate  scornfully  refused, 
there  was  a  clear  case  for  a  crusade !  The  stead- 
fast commander,  the  ally  and  protector  of  his  new 
convert,  the  peerless  navigator,  the  knight  without 
fear  and  without  reproach,  now  turned  crusader 
as  quickly  as  he  had  turned  missionary.  Indeed 
there  was  no  turning.  These  various  aspects  of 
life's  work  were  all  one  to  him ;  he  would  have 
summed  up  the  whole  thing  as  ^^  serving  (rod  and 
doing  his  duty."  So  Magellan  crossed  over  to 
the  island  of  Matan,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1521, 
and  was  encountered  by  the  natives  in  overwhelm- 
ing force.  After  a  desperate  fight  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  boats,  and  their 
commander,  who  years  before  had  been  ^the  hst 
man  to  leave  a  sinking  ship,  now  lingered  on  the 
j^^^  brink  of  daaiger,  screening  his  men,  till 
**^^*^  his  helmet  was   knocked  off   and  his 

right  arm  disabled  by  a  spear  thrust.  A  sud- 
den blow  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  then, 
says  the  Chevalier  Figafetta, "  the  Indians  threw 
themselves  upon  him  with  iron-pointed  bamboo 
spears  and  scimitars,  and  every  weapon  they  had| 
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ind  ran  him  throngh — our  miiror,  oar  light,  our 
etmifoiter,  our  tmeg^de — until  they  killed  him.''  ^ 
In  these  scenes,  as  so  often  in  life,  the  grotesque 
and  the  tragic  were  strangely  mixed.  .The  defeat 
of  the  white  men  convinced  the  king  of  Sebu  that 
he  had  overestimated  the  blessings  of  Christianiiy, 
and  so,  by  way  of  atonement  for  the  slight  he  had 
cast  upon  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  he  invited  some 
thirty  of  the  leading  Spaniards  to  a  Tbenunon 
banquet,  and  massacred  them.  Among  *^^*^ 
the  men  thus  cruelly  slain  were  the  faithful  cap- 
tains, Barbosa  and  Serrano.  As  the  ships  sailed 
hastily  away  the  natives  were  seen  chopping  down 
the  cross  and  conducting  ceremonies  in  expiation  of 
their  brief  apostasy.  The  blow  was  a  sad  one.  Of 
the  280  men  who  had  sailed  out  from  the  Guadal- 
quivir only  115  remained;  At  the  same  time 
the  Concepcion,  being  adjudged  no  longer  sea- 
worthy, was  dismantled  and  burned  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  constable  Espinosa  was  elected  captain 
of  the  Victoria,  and  the  pilot  Carvalho  was  made 
captain^neral,  but  proving  incompe-  ArriTiatthe 
tent,  was  presently  superseded  by  that  ^oi««*^ 
Sebastian  Elcano  who  had  been  one  of  the  muti- 
neers at  Port  St.  Julian.  When  the  Trinidad  and 
Victoria,  after  visiting  Borneo,  reached  the  Moluc- 
cas they  found  that  Francisco  Serrano  had  been 
murdered  by  order  of  the  king  of  Tidor  at  about 
the  same  time  that  his  friend  Magellan  had  fallen 
at  Matan.  The  Spaniards  spent  some  time  in 
these  islands,  trading.  When  they  were  ready  to 
Btart,  on   the   18th  of  December,  the   Trinidad 

^  GniUemaid's  Magellan,  p.  252. 
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sprang  a  leak.  It  was  thereupon  decided  that  the 
Victoria  should  make  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
without  delay,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  favourable 
east  monsoon.  The  Trinidad  was  to  be  thoroughly 
repaired,  and  then  take  advantage  of  the  reversal 
of  monsoon  to  sail  for  Panama.^  Apparently  it 
was  thought  that  the  easterly  breeze  which  had 
wafted  them  so  steadily  across  the  Pacific  was  a 
monsoon  and  would  change  like  the  Indian  winds, 
—  a  most  disastrous  error.  Of  the  101  men  still 
surviving,  54  were  assigned  to  the  Trinidad  and 
47  to  the  Victoria.  The  former  ship  was  com- 
manded by  Espinosa,  the  latter  by  Elcano. 

When  the  Trinidad  set  sail,  April  6, 1522,  she 
ji^^  of  u^  had  the  westerly  monsoon  in  her  favour, 
'^'*°*^**^  but  as  she  worked  up  into  the  northern 
Pacific  she  encountered  the  northeast  trade-wind, 
and  in  trying  to  escape  it  groped  her  way  up  to 
the  fortieth  parallel  and  beyond.  By  that  time, 
overcome  with  famine  and  scurvy,  she  faced  about 
and  ran  back  to  the  Moluccas.  When  she  arrived, 
it  was  without  her  mainmast.  Of  her  54  men  all 
but  19  had  found  a  watery  grave ;  and  now  the 
survivors  were  seized  by  a  party  of  Portuguese, 
and  a  new  chapter  of  LeiJ  \L  begun.  C^ 
the  captain  Espinosa  and  three  of  the  crew  lived 
to  see  Spain  again. 

Meanwhile  on  the  16th  of  May  the  little  Vio- 
torimwith  starvation  and  scurvy  already  thinning 

^  The  oironmstanoeB  of  the  founding^  of  Panama  will  he  hisb* 
turned  helow  in  chapter  z.  In  order  to  complete  in  a  single  pie* 
tore  the  account  of  Mundua  Novns,  I  teU  the  story  of  Magellaa 
in  the  present  chapter,  somewhat  in  advance  of  its  ohronologioal 
poaitioD. 
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ranks, -with  foretopmast  gone  by  the  board 
foreyard  badly  sprung,  cleared  the  Brtomoithe 
>e  of  Grood  Hope,  and  thence  was  ^^'*«*^ 
le  on  the  strong  and  friendly  current  up  to  the 
ator,  which  she  crossed  on  the  8th  of  June. 
y  fifty  years  since  Santarem  and  Escobar,  first 
Europeans,  had  crept  down  that  coast  and 
sed  it!  Into  that  glorious  half -century  what 
orld  of  suffering  and  achievement  had  been 
irded  I  Dire  necessity  compelled  the  Victoria  to 
» at  the  Cape  Verde  islands.  Her  people  sought 
ty  in  deceiving  the  Portuguese  with  the  story 
;  they  were  returning  from  a  voyage  in  Atlan- 
nraters  only,  and  thus  they  succeeded  in  buying 
1.  But  while  this  was  going  on,  as  a  boat-load 
hirteen  men  had  been  sent  ashore  for  rice,  some 
'  tongue,  loosened  by  wine  in  the  head  of  a 
>r  who  had  cloves  to  sell,  babbled  the  perilous 
et  of  Magellan  and  the  Moluccas.  The  thir- 
L  were  at  once  arrested  and  a  boat  called  upon 
Victoria,  with  direful  threats,  to  surrender; 
she  quickly  stretched  every  inch  of  her  can- 
and  got  away.  This  was  on  the  13th  of  July, 
eight  weeks  of  ocean  remained.  At  last,  on 
6th  of   September  ^  —  the  thirtieth  anniver* 

rhey  were  snrprised  to  hear  their  friends  at  home  calling  it 
ith :  —  **  And  amonge  other  notable  thynges  .  .  .  wrytten 
ich  jnge  that  vyage,  this  is  one,  that  the  Spanyardes  haninge 
d  abowt  three  yeares  and  one  moneth,  and  the  most  of  them 
ige  the  dayes,  day  by  day  (as  is  the  manor  of  all  them  that 
by  the  ocean),  they  fonnde  when  they  were  returned  to 
ne  that  they  had  loste  one  daye.  So  that  at  theyr  arryuall 
e  porte  of  Sinile,  beinge  the  senenth  daye  of  September,  was 
leyr  accompt  bnt  the  sixth  day.  And  where  as  Don  Peter 
yr  declared  the  strange  effeote  of  this  thynge  to  a  certeyne 
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saiy  of  the  day  wlien  Columbus  weighed  anch( 
for  Cipango  —  the  Victoria  sailed  into  the  Gxn 
dalquivir,  with  eighteen  gaunt  and  haggard  su 
vivors  to  tell  the  proud  stoiy  of  the  first  circun 
navigation  of  the  earth.^ 

The  voyage  thus  ended  was  doubtless  the  grea 
est  feat  of  navigation  that  has  ever  been  pe 
formed,  and  nothing  can  be  imagined  that  won] 
surpass  it  except  a  journey  to  some  other  plane 
An  nnpar.  It  has  uot  the  uniquo  historic  positio 
•>we<i^oy»«e.  Qf  ^g  gj^^  voyage  of  Columbus,  whic 

brought  together  two  streams  of  human  life  tin 
had  been  disjoined  since  the  Glacial  Period.  Bi 
as  an  achievement  in  ocean  navigation  that  voya^ 
of  Columbus  sinks  into  insignificance  by  the  sid 
of  it,  and  when  the  earth  was  a  second  time  ei 
compassed  by  the  greatest  English  sailor  of  h 
age,  the  advance  in  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  di 
ferent  route  chosen,  had  much  reduced  the  di 
ficulty  of  the  performance.  When  we  considi 
the  frailness  of  the  ships,  the  immeasurable  extei 
of  the  unknown,  the  mutinies  that  were  prevente 
or  quelled,  and  the  hardships  that  were  endure< 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  Magella 
as  the  prince  of  navigators.  Nor  can  we  ever  {b 
to  admire  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  that  devote 

ezoellente  maD,  wbo,  for  liis  nngnlar  lemyng^,  was  greately  a 
nanced  to  hononre  in  his  common  welthe  and  made  Themperoni 
ambaasadonre,  this  worthy  gentelman,  who  was  also  a  gm 
Philosopher  and  Astronomer,  answered  that  it  coolde  not  otfac 
wyse  ohannce  unto  them,  hanynge  sayled  three  yeares  oonti 
ually,  ener  folowyng^  the  soonne  towarde  the  West*'  2V  Fir 
Three  English  Books  on  America,  p.  246. 
^  Their  names  are  given  below  in  Appendix  D. 
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Gfe  in  which  there  is  nothiiig  that  seeks  to  be 
Iiidden  or  explained  away. 

It  would  have  been  fitting  that  the  proudest 

crest  ever  granted  by  a  sovereign — a 

terrestrial  globe  belted  with  the  legend 

Primus  circumdedisti  me  (Thou  first  encompassed 

me)  —  should  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  son 

and  representative  of  the  hero ;  but  when  the  Yio- 

toria  returned  there  was  none  to  receive  such 

recognition.    In  September,  1521,  Magellan's  son, 

the  little  Bodrigo,  died,  and  by  March,  1522,  the 

gentle  mother  Beatriz  had  heard,  by  way  of  the 

Portuguese  Indies,  of  the  fate  of  her  husband  and 

her  brother.^     In  that  same  month  —  "  grievously 

sorrowing,"  as  we  are  told  —  she  died.     The  coat- 

of-arms  with  the  crest  just  mentioned,  along  with 

a  pension  of  500  ducats,  was  granted  to  Elcano,  a 

weak  man  who  had  ill  deserved  such  honour.     Es- 

pinosa  was  also,  with  more  justice,  pensioned  and 

ennobled.  k 

One  might  at  first  suppose  that  the  revelation 
of  such  an  immensity  of  water  west  of  Mundus 
2^ovus  would  soon  have  resulted  in  the  evolution 
of  the  conception  of  a  distinct  western  Howdowiy 
hemisphere.  This  effect  was,  however,  J^IJ^*  ^^ 
very  slowly  wrought  in  men's  minds.  *»«»*«^ 
The  fact  was  too  great  and  too  strange  to  be  easily 
taken  in  and  assimilated  with  the  mass  of  mingled 
fact  and  theory  already  existing.  It  was  not  until 
1577-80  that  the  Pacific  was  crossed,  for  the  second 
time,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  How  imperfectly  its 
dimensions  were  comprehended  may  be  seen  from 

^  Gnillemard,  p.  90. 
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the  globe  of  Orontiiis  Finaeus,  1631,  of  which 
sketch  has  already  been  given.  In  his  Opusc 
lum  Geographicum^  published  in  1533,  Schon 
placed  Newfoundland  and  Florida  in  Asia  ai 
identified  the  city  of  Mexico  with  Marco  Poh 
Quinsay.  To  bring  out  the  correct  outline  ai 
huge  continental  mass  of  North  America,  and 
indicate  with  entire  precision  its  relations 
The  work  of  ^sia,  was  the  Work  of  Two  Centurie 
two  centuries  g^  hviel  skctch  of  which  will  be  giv( 
hereafter.  But  before  we  can  properly  come 
that  final  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Discove 
of  America,  there  are  other  points  which  demai 
attention.  Something  must  be  said  concemii 
the  earliest  contact  betwaen  the  civilization 
Europe  just  emergipg  from  the  Middle  Ages  ai 
the  semi-civilizations  of  the  archaic  world  of  Am€ 
ica,  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  that  lu 
What  next  flourished  in  the  eastern  hemisphe; 
oonoems  ui.  fecf oiiiaie  times  of  Abraham  and  Ag 
memnon.  No  sKenes  in  history  are  more  remar' 
able  than  those  which  attended  this  earliest  co: 
tact.  It  would  be  hard  to  point  to  a  year  moi 
fraught  with  thrilling  interest  than  1519,  when  i 
the  month  of  November,  at  the  very  time  th] 
Magellan  was  breasting  the  storms  of  the  southei 
Atlantic,  on  the  way  to  his  long-sought  strai 
Hernando  Cortes  was  anxiously  inspecting  tl 
terraced  roofs  and  pict^sque  diwZ^  of  U 
strange  city  to  which  Montezuma  had  just  ai 
mitted  him.  We  have  now  to  deal  briefly  wil 
that  episode  in  the  Discovery  of  America  kno^i 
as  the  Conquest  of  Mexico. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO. 

If  we  were  engaged  upon  a  philosophical  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind,  the  career  of  maritime 
(liseoverj  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
would  have  great  interest  for  us,  with  sffectBofin- 
reg^ard  to  its  influence  upon  men's  hab-  SaJT^f ^S^' 
its  of  thought.     In  the  long  run,  the  ef -  ^WmrTo 
^ec-t  of  increased  knowledge  o{  the  earth  "P"^** 
Js  to  dispel   mythological   mystery  and  the  kind 
of  romance  that  goes  with  it,  and  to  strengthen 
tnen's  belief  in  the  constancy  of  nature.     As  long 
«\s  nothing  was  known  of  the  lands  beyond  the 
equator,  it  was  easy  enough  to  people  them  with 
^omes  and  griffins.     There  was  no  intrinsic  im- 
probability in  tlie  existence  of  a  "  land  east  of  the 
«un  and  west  of  the  moon,"  or  any  of  the  other 
regions  subject  to  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  —  any 
more  than  in  the  existence  of  Cipango  or  Cathay, 
or  any  other  real  country  which  was  indefinitely 
remote  and  had  but  rarely  been  visited.     As  long 
as  men's  fancy  had  free  sweep,  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  "  the  world  as  known  to  the  ancients," 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  fairyland.     But  in 
these  prosaic  days  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
surface  has  become  so  nearly  complete  as  to  crowd 
out  all   thought  of  enchanted  ground.     Beyond 
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the  dark  and  perilous  sea  we  no  longer  look  for 
El  Dorado,  since  maps  and  gassetteers  have  taught 
us  to  expect  nothing  better  than  the  beautiful  but 
cruel,  the  romantic  but  humdrum,  world  with 
which  daily  experience  has  already  made  us  so 
well  acquainted.  In  this  respect  the  present  age, 
compared  with  the  sixteenth  century,  is  like  ma- 
ture manhood  compared  with  youth.  The  bright 
visions  have  fled,  but  the  sober  realities  of  life 
remain.  The  most  ardent  adventurer  of  our  time 
has  probably  never  indulged  in  such  wild  fancies 
as  must  have  flitted  through  the  mind  of  young 
Louis  de  Hennepin  when  he  used  to  hide  behind 
tavern  doors  while  the  sailors  were  telling  of  their 
voyages.  "The  tobacco  smoke,"  he  says,  "  used  to 
make  me  very  sick;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  lis- 
tened attentively  to  all  that  was  said  about  their 
adventures  at  sea  and  their  travels  in  distant 
countries.  I  could  have  passed  whole  days  and 
nights  in  this  way  without  eating."  ^ 

The  first  effect  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus  and 
his  successors  was  to  arouse  this  spirit  of  roman- 
tic curiosity  to  fever  heat.  Before  the  newly-found 
lands  had  been  explored,  there  was  no  telling  what 
they  might  not  contain.  Upon  oae  point,  however, 
most  of  the  early  adventurers  were  thoroughly 
]itoiiuuitio  agreed.  The  newly-found  coasts  must 
Spilth  «c^^*  ^6  near  Cipango  and  Cathay,  or  at  any 
J^®'*"-  rate  somewhere  within  the  territories  of 

the  "Grand  Khan;"  and  the  reports  of  Maroo 
Polo,  doubtless   bravely  embellished   in    passing 

^  Hennepin,  Voyage  Curieux  (1704),  12,  cited  in  Parkman*! 
La  SaUe,  p.  120. 
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from  mouth  to  mouthy  whetted  the  greed  for  gold 
and  inflamed  the  cmaading  zeal  of  the  sturdy  men 
who  had  just  driven  the  Moor  from  Granada  and 
were  impatiently  longing  for  **  fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new."  It  was  l^en  for  granted  that  the 
eountries  beyond  the  Sea  of  Darkness  abounded  in 
rich  treasure  which  might  be  won  without  labour 
more  prosaic  than  fighting ;  for  as  heathen  treasure 
it  was  of  course  the  legitimate  prey  of  these  sol- 
diers of  the  Cross.  Their  minds  were  in  a  state 
like  that  of  the  heroes  of  the  Arabian  Nights  who, 
if  they  only  wander  far  enough  through  the  dark 
forest  or  across  the  burning  desert,  are  sure  at 
length  to  come  upon  some  enchanted  palace  whereof 
they  may  fairly  hope,  with  the  aid  of  some  gracious 
Jinni,  to  become  masters.  But  with  all  their  un- 
checked freedom  of  fancy,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Spaniards  who  first  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of 
Mexico  had  ever  imagined  anything  stranger  than 
the  sights  they  saw  there ;  nor  did  ever  a  slave  of 
the  lamp  prepare  for  man  a  triumph  so  astounding 
as  that  of  which  the  elements  were  in  readiness 
awaiting  the  masterful  touch  of  Hernando  Cortes 
in  the  year  1519. 

I  have  already  described,  in  its  most  general 
outlines,  the  structure  of  society  in  ancient  Mex- 
ico.^ A  glance  at  its  history  is  now  necessary, 
if  we  would  understand  the  circumstances  of  its 
sudden  overthrow.  A  very  brief  sketch  is  all  that 
is  here  practicable,  and  it  is  all  that  my  purpose 
requires. 

^  See  abore,  yoL  L  pp.  100-131. 
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The  earliest  date  which  we  can  r^ard  as  clearly 
Prehistoric  established  in  the  history  of  Mexico  is 
Mexico.  -^325  j^  j^^  ^g  y^ar  in  which  the  great 

Aztec  pueblo  was  founded.  For  whatever  happened 
before  that  time  we  have  to  grope  our  way  in  the 
uncertain  light  of  vague  or  conflicting  traditions 
and  tempting  but  treacherous  philological  specular 
tions.  It  is  somewhat  as  in  the  history  of  Greece 
before  the  first  Olympiad.  Sundry  movements  of 
peoples  and  a  few  striking  incidents  loom  up 
through  the  fog  of  oblivion,  and  there  is  room  for 
surmises  that  things  may  have  happened  in  this 
way  or  in  that  way,  but  whether  we  succeed  in 
puLg  events  into  keir  true  order,  or  get  Item 
within  a  century  or  so  of  their  real  dates,  remains 
very  doubtful.  According  to  Mr.  Hubert  Ban- 
croft, the  cool  Mexican  table-land,  since  often 
known  as  Aniihuac,^  or  "  lake  country,"  was  oc- 
cupied during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  by  tribes  of  various  degrees 
of  barbarism  belonging  to  the  group  ever  since 
known  as  Nahuas.  In  the  fertile  valleys  horticul- 
ture became  developed,  population  increased,  arts 
of  construction  throve,  and  in  course  of  time  a 
kind  of  supremacy  over  the  whole  region  east  and 
south  of  the  lakes  is  said  to  have  been  secured  by 
Tiio  ♦'  Toi-  certain  confederated  tribes  called  Tol- 
^^^"  tees,  a  name  which  has  been  explamed 

as  meaning  'Artificers  "   or  "  builders."      It  has 

^  There  M^as  no  such  thin^  as  an  "  empire  of  An^uac/'  nor  was 
the  name  peculiar  to  the  Mexican  table-land ;  it  vras  given  to  any 
country  near  a  larjje  bcnly  of  water,  whether  lake  or  soa.  See 
Bnutteur  de  l^ourbourij^,  Buines  de  FalenqiUj  p.  32. 
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been  supposed  that  the  name  may  have  been  loosely 
applied  to  pueblo-builders  by  other  people  who 
did  not  erect  such  structures.     Among  the  princi- 
pal seats  of  Toltec  supremacy  we  hear  much  of 
the  city  or  pueblo  of  ToUan,  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  village  of  Tula,  some  forty  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  the  city  of  Mexico.     It  is  well  to  be- 
ware, however,  about  meddling  much  with  these 
Toltecs.     In  some  respects  they  remind  one  of  the 
Pelasgi.     Whatever  seemed  strange  or  inexplica- 
ble in  the  early  history  of  Greece,  the  old  his- 
torians used  to  dispose  of  by  calling  in  that  mys- 
terious people,  the  Pelasgi.      Greek  history  had 
its  Pelasgic  dark  cupboard  into  which  it  used  to 
throw  its  nondescript  rubbish  of  speculation ;  and 
I  suspect  that  the  Toltecs  have  furnished  a  similar 
dark  cupboard  to  the  historians  of  Mexico.    There 
was  doubtless,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  tribe  of 
Toltecs  which  dwelt  for  a  time  at  ToUan,  and  it 
was  the  misfortune   of  this  people  to  have  its 
name  become  the  vehicle  of  divers  solar  myths 
associated  with  the  fair  god   Quetzalcoatl.     The 
name  Tollan,  which  means  ^^  place  of  the  sun,"  oc- 
curs in  other  parts  of  Mexico ;  it  was  quite  com- 
monly applied  to  Cholula,  the  pueblo  especially 
sacred  to  Quetzalcoatl.^     Wherever  legends  came 
to  be  located  in  which  the  Fair  God  figured,  his 
followers  the   Toltecs   naturally  figured  likewise. 
"  All  arts  and  sciences,  all  knowledge  and  culture, 
were  ascribed  to  this  wonderful  mythical  people  ; 
and  wherever  the  natives  were  asked  concerning 
the   origin  of  ancient   and   unknown   structures, 

^  Baodelier,  Archaological  Tottr  in  Mexico^  p.  194. 
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they  would  reply :  *  The  Toltecs  bmlt  them.'  "  ^ 
In  this  way  seems  to  have  been  generated  that 
notion  of  a  ^^  Toltec  empire ''  which  has  bewildered 
and  misled  so  many  .niters. 

In  opposition  to  the  Toltecs  we  find  frequent 
The  «;  Chichi,  mention  of  the  Chichimecs,  whose  name 
"***•"  is   said  to  mean  '^barbarians."     Such 

an  epithet  would  indicate  that  their  enemies  held 
them  in  scorn,  but  does  not  otherwise  give  us 
much  information.  At  the  time  of  the  Diseoveiy 
it  was  applied  in  two  very  diiGPerent  senses ;  1.  in 
general,  to  the  roaming  savage  tribes  far  to  the 
north  of  Anahuac,  and  2.  in  particular,  to  the 
'^  line  of  kings  "  (i.  e.  chm  out  of  which  the  head 
war-chiefs  were  chosen)  at  Tezcuco.*  This  may 
indicate  that  at  some  time  the  great  pueblo-town 
of  Tezcuco  was  seized  and  appropriated  by  a  peo- 
ple somewhat  inferior  in  culture  ;  or  that  neigh- 
bouring pueblos  applied  to  the  Tezcucans  an  op- 
probrious epithet  which  stuck ;  or,  perhaps,  that 
at  some  time  the  Tezcucans  may  have  repelled  an 
invasion  of    lower  peoples,  so   that  their  chiefs 

1  See  Brinton,  "  The  Toltecs  and  their  Fabulous  Empire,"  in 
his  Essays  of  an  Americanist^  pp.  83-100,  an  admirable  treatment 
of  the  subject.  The  notion  of  the  Toltec  empire  pervades  M.  de 
Chamay^s  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World j  and  detracts  from 
the  value  of  that  able  book.  M.  de  Chamay^s  archsBological 
work  is  very  gt>od,  but  his  historical  speculations  wiU  bear  coo- 
siderable  re>'i8ion  and  excision. 

^  Their  history  has  been  written  by  their  descendant  Fernando 
de  Ixtlilxochitl  (bom  in  1570),  Histoire  des  ChichimkqueSy  et  des 
anciens  rois  de  Tezcuco,  Paris,  1840,  2  vols.  This  work  oontaini 
many  valuable  facts,  but  its  authority  is  gravely  imp^red  by  the 
fact  that  Ixtlilxochitl  *'  wrote  for  an  interested  object,  and  with 
the  view  of  sustaining  tribal  claims  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanisb 
government'*    See  Bandolier,  Archceological  TouTj  p.  102. 
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•rere  called  Chicliiinecs  by  way  of  compliment,  as 
Roman  warriors  were  called  Germanicus  or  Afri- 
canus.  Ingenuity  may  amuse  itself  with  surmises, 
but  the  true  explanation  is  often  something  that* 
nobody  would  have  thought  of.  It  is  not  even 
certain  that  the  name  means  barbarian,  or  any" 
thing  of  the  sort^  The  Chichimecs  are  no  more 
than  the  Toltecs  a  safe  subject  for  speculation.^ 

It  may  have  been  anywhere  from  the  ninth  to  the 
eleventh  century  that  a  number  of  Nahua  tribes,  ^ 

coming  from  some  undetermined  north-  ineNiUim. 
erly  region  which  they  called  Aztlan,^  in-  ^^^^ 
vaded  the  territory  of  Anahuac,  and  planted  them- 

^  Mr.  Bandolier,  improyiDg  upon  a  hint  of  the  learned  Veytia 
{Ilittona  antigua  del  M^jico,  cap.  xii.  p.  143),  suggests  that  the 
word  Chichimecs  may  mean  *'  kin  of  red  men."  Peahody  Museum 
Reports,  iL  303. 

^  The  learned  R^mi  Simeon,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Annales 
de  Chimalpahin  Quauhtlehuanitzin,  Paris,  1889,  has  not  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  the  pitfalls  which  surround  this*  subject ;  e.  g. 
"Ces  trois  grands  peuples,  les  Tolt^ques,  les  Mexicains,  et  lea 
Chichim^nes,  avaient  done  chacun  leur  caract^re  particulier. 
Les  Tolt^ues  ^taient  artisans,  les  Mexicains  guerriers  et  com- 
mer^ants,  les  Chichim^ques  agriculteurs,"  etc.,  p.  xxxvi.  This 
sort  of  generalization  does  not  help  us  much. 

'  The  situation  of  Aztlan,  and  the  meaning  of  the  name,  have 
inmished  themes  for  much  speculation.  Mr.  Morgan,  following 
Acoeta  and  Clayigero,  interpreted  Aztlan  as  ''  place  of  cranes,"  * 
And  inferred  that  it  must  have  been  in  New  Mexico,  where 
'Cranes  abound  {Houses  and  House-Life^  p.  195).  Duran  trans- 
lated it  "  place  of  whiteness  "  (Historia  de  Nueva  Espaha,  L  19)  ; 
"but,  as  Dr.  Brinton  observes,  it  may  mean  **  place  by  salt  water  " 
iEssays  of  an  Americanist^  p.  SS).  Father  Duran  thought  that 
Aztlan  was  situated  within  the  region  of  our  Gulf  States;  of. 
^rasseur,  Hist,  des  nations  civ  Hisses  de  VAmerique  centrale,  ii.  292. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  it  was  the  home  of  the*'mound- 
Imilders^'  in  the  Mississippi,  and  in  recent  times  a  group  of 
earthworks  in  Wisconsin   has  been   named  Aztlan   or  Aztalan. 
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selves  at  various  commanding  points.  It  is  prob- 
able that  there  was  a  series  of  waves  of  invasion 
by  peoples  essentially  the  same  in  blood  and  speecL 
As  Dr.  Brinton  has  ably  pointed  out,  the  story  of 
Tollan  and  its  people  as  we  find  it  in  three  of  the 
most  unimpeachable  authorities  —  Father  Duran, 
Tezozomoc,  and  the  Codex  Samirez  —  virtually 
identifies    Toltecs  with  Aztecs.     The  situation  of 

ToUaaftndihe  *^*  ToUau  which  is  uow  called  Tula 
BnrpeotHiiL    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^f   ^^  principal  ancient 

trails  from  the  north  into  the  devated  Valley  of 
Mexico.  It  was  a  natural  pass  or  gateway,  and 
had  the  importance  which  belongs  to  such  places. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  upon  a  small 
hill,  known  as  Coatepetl,  or  Serpent  Hill,  which 
figures  largely  in  the  legends  about  the  Toltecs. 
The  town  consisted  of  large  edifices  built  of  mb- 
ble-stone  mingled  with  adobe-brick,  with  flat  and 
terraced  roofs,  somewhat  after  the  fashion,  per- 
haps, of  the  pueblos  in  New  Mexico.  Mural  paint- 
ing and  figure-carving  were  practised  by  its  in- 
habitants. According  to  the  authorities  just  cited, 
there  was  a  division  among  the  Nahua  tribes 
migrating  from  Aztlan.  Some  passed  on  into  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  while  others  fortified  them- 
selves on  the  Serpent  Hill  and  built  a  temple  to 
the  war-god  Huitzilopochtli.  The  city  of  Tollan 
thus  founded  lasted  for  some  generations,  until  its 
people,  hard  pressed  by  hostile  neighbours,  re- 

Mnoh  more  probable  are  the  views  of  Mendieta  (Histcria  Ecele- 
nastica,  p.  144),  who  places  it  in  the  province  of  Xalisoo ;  or  of 
Orozoo  y  Berra  (Bistoria  antigua  de  Mexico^  torn.  iii.  cap.  4),  who 
pLioes  it  in  Miohoaoan.  Albert  Gallatin  expressed  a  similar  yiew 
(a  TVaiiJ.  Amer.  Ethnolog.  Soc.,  iL  202. 
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treated  into  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  afterward 
bnilt  the  city  which  has  become  famous  under 
that  name.^ 

In  this  story  the  founders  of  Mexico  are  yirtu- 
ally  identified  with  those  of  ToUan.  Following 
this  hint,  we  may  suppose  the  ^^  Tolteo  period  "  in 
Mexican  tradition  to  have  been  simply  the  period 
when  the  pueUo-town  of  ToUan  was  flourishing, 
and  domineered  most  likely  over  neighbouring 
pueblos.  One  miirht  thus  speak  of  it 
as  one  would  speak  of   the  ^Theban  **TbitM«np 

pin.*' 

period  "  in  Grreek  history.  After  the 
Tolteo  period,"  with  perhaps  an  intervening 
Chichimec  period  "  of  confusion,  came  the  ^^  Az- 
tec period ; "  or  in  other  words,  some  time  after 
Tollan  lost  its  importance,  the  city  of  Mexico 
came  to  the  front.  Such,  I  suspect,  is  the  slen- 
der historical  residuum  underlying  the  legend  of  a 
"  Toltec  empire."  ^ 

The  Codex  Ramirez  assigns  the  year  1168  as 
the  date  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Serpent  Hill 
by  the  people  of  Tollan.  We  begin  to  leave  this 
twilight  of  legend  when  we  meet  the  TheA«tec«. 
Aztecs  already  encamped  in  the  Valley  ^^\^% 
of  Mexico.  Finding  the  most  obviously  **'  ^®**<^ 
eligible  sites  preoccupied,  they  were  sagacious 
enough  to  detect  the  advantages  of  a  certain  marshy 
spot  through  which  the  outlets  of  lakes  Chalco  and 
Xochimilco,  besides  sundry  rivulets,  flowed  north- 
ward  and  eastward  into  Lake  Tezcuco.     Here  in 

-  Donui,  Hiatoria  de  Uu  Indicu  de  Nueva  EspaSiay  cap.  iii. ; 
Tezozomoe,  Cnfnica  Mexicana,  cap.  ii. ;  Codex  Hamirez,  p.  24. 
^  See  Brinton,  cp,  cU,  p.  89. 
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the  year  1325jbhey  began  to  build  their  pueblo, 
which  they  called  Tenoehtithm,  —  a  name  whereby 
hangs  a  tale.  When  the  Aztecs,  hard  pressed  by 
foes,  took  refuge  among  these  marshes,  they  came 
upon  a  sacrificial  stone  which  they  recognized  as 
one  upon  which  some  years  before  one  of  their 
priests  had  immolated  a  captive  chief.  From  a 
crevice  in  this  stone,  where  a  little  earth  was  im- 
bedded, there  grew  a  cactus,  upiu^  which  sat  an 
eagle  holding  in  its  beak  a  serpent.  A  priest  in- 
geniously interpreted  this  symbolism  as  a  prophecy 
of  signal  and  long-continued  victory,  and  forthwith 
diving  into  the  hike  he  had  an  interview  with 
Tlaloc,  the  god  of  waters,  who  told  him  that  upon 
that  very  &pot  t^e  people  were  to  build  their' town. 
The  place  was  therefore  called  Tenochtitlan,  or 
*^  p^.ace  of  the  cactus-rock,"  but  the  name  under 
which  it  afterward  came  to  be  best  known  was 
taken  from  Mexitl,  one  of  the  names  of  the  war- 
god  Huitzilopochtli.  The  device  of  the  rock  and 
cactus,  with  the  eagle  and  serpent,  formed  a  tribal 
totem  for  the  Aztecs,  and  has  been  adopted  as  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  present  RepjibUt 
The  pueblo'  of  Tenoehtithm  was  surrounded  by 
salt  marshes,  which  by  dint  of  dikes  and  cause- 
ways the  Aztecs  gradually  converted  into  a  large 
artificial  lake,  and  thus  made  their  pueblo  by  fiir 
the  most  defensible  stronghold  in  An&huac,  —  im- 
pregnable, indeed,  so  far  as  Indian  modes  of  attack 
were  concerned.^ 

^  According  to  Mr.  Bandolier  the  only  Indian  |>o8ition  oompuw 
able  with  it  for  strength  was  that  of  Atitlan,  in  GkuttemaU.  I^§b^ 
bodjf  Museum  BtpMSf  vol  ii.  p.  07. 
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The  adTantages  of  this  oommanding  position 
were  slowly  but  surely  realized.      A  dangerous 
neighbour  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  was 
the  tribe  of  Teopanecas,  whose  principal  pueblo 
was  Azcaputzaloo.    The  Aztecs  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing an  alliance  with  these  Teopanecas,  but  it  was 
upon  unfavourable  terms  and  involved  the  payment 
of  tribute  to  Azcaputzalco.    It  gave  the  Aztecs, 
however,  some  time  to  develop   their  strength. 
Their   military  organization   was  gradually  per^ 
fected,  and  in  1375  they  elected  their  first  tiacate- 
cuhtli^  or  ^^  chief-of-men,''  whom  European  writers, 
in  the  loose  phraseology  formerly  current,  called 
*^  founder  of  the  Mexican  empire."     The  name  of 
this   oMcial   was   Acamapichtli,  or   ^^  Handful-of- 
Eeeds."    During  the  eight-and-twenty  years  of  his 
chieftaincy  the  pueblo  houses  in  Tenoch- 
titlan  began  to  be  built  very  solidly  of  Ajrteo  "<*!«£•- 
stone,  and  the  irregular  water-courses 
flowing  between  them  were  improved  into  canals. 
Some  months  after  his  death  in  1403  his  son  Hui- 
tzilibuitl,  or  ^^  Humming-bird,"  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him.     This  Huitzilihuitl  was  succeeded  in 
1414  by  his  brother  Chimalpopoca,  or  ^^  Smoking 
Shield,"  under  whom  temporary  calamity  visited 
the  Aztec  town.     The  alliance  with  Azcaputzalco 
was  broken,  and  that  pueblo  joined  its  forces  to 
those  of  Tezcuco  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake. 
United  they  attacked  the  Aztecs,  defeated  them, 
and  captured  their  chief-of-men,  who  died  a  pris- 
oner in  1427.     He  was  succeeded  by  Izcoatzin,  or 
"'  Obsidian  Snake,"  an  aged  chieftain  who  died  in 
1436. 
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During  these  nine  years  a  complete  change  came 
over  the  scene.  Quarrels  arose  between  Azcapu- 
tzalco  and  Tezcuco ;  the  latter  pueblo  entered  into 
alliance  with  Tenochtitlan,  and  together  they  over- 
Dertmotionof  whclmcd  and  destroyed  Azcaputzalco, 
^**P'**"'***-  and  butchered  most  of  its  people. 
What  was  left  of  the  conquered  pueblo  was  made 
a  slave  mart  for  the  Aztecs,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  people  were  femoved  to  the  neighbouring 
pueblo  of  Tlacopan,  which  was  made  tributary  to 
Mexico.  By  this  great  victory  the  Aztecs  also 
acquired  secure  control  of  the  Bprings  upon  Che- 
pultepec,  or  ^^  Grasshopper  Hill,"  which  furnished 
a  steady  supply  of  fresh  water  to  their  island 
pueblo. 

The  next  step  was  the  formation  of  a  partner- 
ship between  the  three  pueblo  towns,  Tenochtitlan, 
Tezcuco,  and  Tlacopan,  for  the  organized  and  sys- 
tematic  plunder  of  other  pueblos.  All  the  tribute 
or  spoils  extorted  was  to  be  divided  into  five  parts, 
of  which  two  parts  each  were  for  Tezcuco  and  Te- 
nochtitlan,  and  one  part  for  Tlacopan.  The  Azteo 
chief-4>f-men  became  military  commander  of  the 
The  MnioMi  Confederacy,  which  now  began  to  extend 
oonfedamoj.  operations  to  a  distance.  The  next  four 
ohiefs-of-men  were  Montezuma,  or  ^^  Angry  Chief,** 
the  First,  from  1486  to  1464 ;  Axayacatl,  or  ^'  Face- 
in- the -Water,"  from  1464  to  1477  ;  Tizoo,  or 
"  Wounded  Leg,"  from  1477  to  1486 ;  and  Ahui- 
lotl,  or  "  Water-Rat,"  from  1486  to  1502.  Un- 
der these  chiefs  the  great  temple  of  Mexico  was 
completed,  and  the  aqueduct  from  Chepultepec  was 
increased  in  -capacity  until  it  not  only  supplied 
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-ywater  for  ordinary  uses,  but  could  also  be  made  to 
maintain  the  level  of  the  canals  and  the  lake. 
In  the  driest  seasons,  therefore,  Tenochtitlan  re- 
mained safe  from  attack.  Forth  from  this  well- 
protected  lair  the  Aztec  warriors  went  on  their 
errands  of  blood.  Thirty  or  more  pueblo  towns, 
mostly  between  Tenochtitlan  and  the  Gulf  coast, 
scattered  over  an  area  about  the  size  of  Massachu- 
setts, were  made  tributary  to  the  Confederaqr; 
and  as  all  these  communities  spoke  the  Nahua  lan- 
guage, this  process  of  conquest,  if  it  had  not  been 
cut  short  by  the  Spaniards,  might  in  course  erf 
time  have  ended  in  the  formation  of  a  primitive 
kind  of  state.  This  tributary  area  formed  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  country  which  we  call 
Mexico.  If  the  reader  will  just  look  at  a  map  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  a  modem  atlas,  and 
observe  that  the  states  of  Queretaro,  Ghianaxuato, 
Michoacan,  Guerrero,  and  a  good  part  of  La 
Puebla,  lie  outside  the  region  sometimes  absurdly 
styled  ^^  Montezuma's  Empire,"  and  surround  three 
sides  of  it,  he  will  begin  to  put  himself  into  the 
proper  state  of  mind  for  appreciating  the  history 
of  Cortes  and  his  companions.  Into  the  outlying 
region  just  mentioned,  occupied  by  tribes  for  the 
most  part  akin  to  the  Naliuas  in  blood  and  speech, 
the  wurriors  of  the  Confederacy  sometimes  ven- 
tured, with  varying  fortunes.  They  levied  occa- 
sional tribute  among  the  pueblos  in  these  regions, 
but  hardly  made  any  of  them  regularly  tributary. 
The  longest  range  of  their  arms  seems  to  have 
been  to  the  eastward,  where  they  sent  their  tax- 
gatherers  along  the  coast  into  the  isthmus  of  Te- 
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knantepec,  and  oame  into  oonflict  with  the  warlike 
Majas  and  Quiches.  On  the  other  hand,  as  already 
obserred,  the  Confederacy  did  not  effect  any  true 
militaiy  oocnpation  of  the  ooontiy  near  at  hand, 
and  within  twenty  or  thirty  leagaes  of  Tenochti- 
flan  such  pneUo  towns  as  Cholula  and  Tlascala, 
with  popalations  of  about  30,000  persons,  retained 
their  independence.  The  Tlascalans,  xhehiMtite 
indeed,  were  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  ^"^*"*»'*^ 
nde  of  the  Confederacy.  Occupying  a  strong  de- 
fenrive  }K)6ition,  they  beat  back  repeatedly  the 
forces  of  the  ohief-of-men  and  aided  and  abetted 
recalcitrant  pueblos  in  refusing  tribute.  The  state 
of  feeling  between  Tlascalans  and  Aztecs  was  like 
that  between  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  or  Turks 
and  Montenegrins. 

Such  was,  in  general  outline,  what  we  may  call 
the  political  situation  in  the  time  of  the  son  of 
Axayacatl,  the  second  Montezuma,  who  was  elected 
chief -of-men  in  1502,  being  then  thirty-  ^he  Moond 
four  years  of  age.  One  of  the  first  Monte^im.. 
expeditions  led  by  this  Montezuma,  in  1503,  was 
directed  against  the  Tlascalans  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  captives  for  sacrifice ;  it  met  with  disas- 
trous defeat,  and  furnished  victims  for  the  Tlascar 
Ian  altars.  A  raid  of  Montezuma's  into  Michoar 
can  was  also  repulsed,  but  upon  the  eastern  coast 
he  was  more  successful  in  wringing  tribute  from 
the  pueblo  towns,  and  in  arousing  in  their  inhab- 
itants a  desperate  rage,  ready  to  welcome  any 
chance  of  delivery  from  the  oppressor.  Many 
towns  refused  tribute  and  were  savagely  punished ; 
and  as  always  happens  upon  the  eve  of  a  crisis  in 
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history,  we  hear  wild  rumours  of  sapemataral  po^ 
tents.  There  was  the  usual  tale  of  comet  and 
eclipse,  and  the  volcanic  craters  in  the  Cordillera 
were  thought  to  be  unwontedly  active.^  At  length, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1518,  came  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  A  certain  Indian  named 
Pinotl  was  Montezuma's  tax-gatherer  (calphxa) 
and  spy  at  the  pueblo  of  Cuetlachtlan,  some  thirty 
miles  inland  from  the  Ghilf  coast  and  about  as  far  to 
the  southward  from  San  Juan  de  UUoa.  To  this 
officer  there  came  one  day  an  Indian  from  the  neigb- 
AnunaiUig  bouHng  pucblo  of  Mictlan-Quauhtia  on 
■***^'  the  coast,  with  a  story  the  like  of  which 

no  man  in  all  that  country  had  ever  heard.  He 
had  seen  a  great  tower,  with  wings,  moving  hither 
and  thither  upon  the  sea.  Other  Indians,  sent  to 
verify  the  rumour,  saw  two  such  towers,  and  from 
one  of  them  a  canoe  was  let  down  and  darted 
about  on  the  water,  and  in  it  were  a  kind  of  men 
with  white  faces  and  heavy  beards,  and  they  wer^ 
clad  in  a  strange  and  shining  raiment.^  At  this 
news  the  tax-gatherer  Pinotl,  with  a  body  of  at* 
tendants,  hastened  down  to  the  shore  and  met  the 
Spanish  squadron  of  Juan  de  Grrijalva.     Pinofl 

went  on  board  one  of  these  marvellous 
the  mjaterf.     winged  towcrs,  and  exchanged  gifts  with 

its  commander,  who  was  pleased  to  hear 
about  the  wealth  and  power  of  Pinotl's  master, 

^  Banpxoft,  History  of  Mexico^  L  113. 

*  Tezozomoo,  ii.  232;  Dnnui,  u.  359-377;  Bancroft,  2oe.  ctL 
Tezozomoo  says  that  this  Indian's  ears,  thumbs,  and  big  toea  ware 
mntilated ;  oonoeming  the  purport  of  which  a  qnery  will  pica 
ently  be  made. 
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and  promised  some  day  before  long  to  oome  and 
pay  him  a  visit  in  his  great  city  among  the  moun- 
tains. When  the  dread  strangers  had  gone  on 
their  way,  the  tax-gatherer's  party  took  the  short- 
est trail  to  Tenochtitlan,  and  harrying  to  the  teo- 
pan,  or  cooncil-honse,  informed  Montezuma  that 
they  had  seen  and  talked  with  gods.  On  strips  of 
maguey  paper  they  had  made  sketches  of  the 
Spaniards  and  their  ships  and  arms,  along  with 
abundant  hieroglyphic  comments ;  and  when  all 
this  was  presently  laid  before  the  tribal  council  for 
eonsideration,  we  may  dimly  imagine  the  wild  and 
agitated  argument  that  must  have  ensued. 

No  doubt  the  drift  of  the  argument  would  be 
quite  undecipherable  for  us  were  it  not  for  the 
clue  that  is  furnished  by  the  ancient  Mexican 
beliefs  concerning  the  shy-god  and  culture-hero, 
Quetzalcoatl.  This  personage  was  an  ob- 
ject of  "reverence  and  a  theme  of  myth-  Q°^<»»*^ 
ical  tales  among  all  the  Nahua  and  Maya  peoples.^ 
Like  Zeus  and  Woden  he  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  at  some  time  a  terrestrial  hero  who  be- 
came deified  after  his  death,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  ever  had  a  real  existence,  any  more  than 
Zeus  or  Woden.  In  his  attributes  Quetzalcoatl  re- 
sembled both  the  Greek  and  the  Scandinavian  deity. 
He  was  cloud  gatherer,  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt, 
and  ruler  of  the  winds.  As  lord  of  the  clouds  he 
was  represented  as  a  bird ;  as  lord  of  the  lightning 
he  was  represented  as  a  serpent ;  ^  and  his  name 

^  The  Mayas  called  him  Gnkolcao. 

*  I  have  folly  explained  this  symbolism  in  MjfUu  and  Mytk- 
Maken,  ehap.  ii.,  *' The  Desoent  of  Fire" 
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Quetzal' Coatl  means   "Bird-Serpent."^    In  iihis 
character  of  elemental  deity  he  was  commonly  asso* 
ciated  with  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  rain,  of  waters,  and  of 
spring  verdnre.^    This  association  is  depicted  npon 
the  two  famous  slabs  discovered  by  Mr.  Stephens    ^ 
In  1840  in  the  course  of  his  researches  at  Palenque. 
The  slabs  were  formerly  inlaid  in  the  pillars  that 
supported  the  altar  in  the  building  known  as  the 
"  Temple  of  the  Cross,  No.  1."     They  are  about 
six  feet  in  length  by  three  in  width.    On  the  left- 
hand  slab  Tlaloc  appears  as  a  "young  man  magni- 
ficently arrayed;  he  wears  a  richly  embroidered 
cape,  a  collar  and  medallion   aroimd  his   ned^ 
a  beautiful  girdle  to  his  waist;  the  ends  of  the 
maxtli'    are  hanging  down  front  and  back,  oo- 

1  Or  *'  Featihered  Serpent.''  Mr.  Baadelier  (ArchtBtd,  Timr,  p. 
170)  suggests  that  the  vraed  quetzalh  **  only  applies  to  feathers  ia 
the  sense  of  indicating  their  bright  hues,"  and  that  the  name 
therefore  means  "Shining  Serpent."  But  in  the  Meziean  pie- 
tnre-writing  the  rebns  for  Qnetzaleoatl  is  eowimonly  a  feaidier 
or  some  other  part  of  a  bird  in  oonneotion  with  a  snake ;  and 
the  so-called  **  tablet  of  the  oroas"  at  Palenqne  repreaents  the 
cross,  or  symbol  of  the  foor  -winds,  ''  sormonnted  by  a  bird  and 
supported  by  the  head  of  a  seipent "  (Brintoo,  Myths  ofAe  Nem 
Worldf  p.  118).  Here  the  symbolism  is  complete  and  umna- 
takable.  The  cross  is  the  symbol  of  Tlaloc,  the  rsfai-god,  who  * 
is  usually  associated  with  (^etzalcoatL 

Two  very  learned  and  brilliant  acoonnte  of  Qnetsalcoatl  are 
those  of  Bandolier  (ArchcBol,  Towr,  pp.  108-216),  and  Briatoa 
{American  Hero-Msfthsy  pp.  68-142).  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
foxmer  snfFers  somewhat  from  its  Enhemerism,  and  that  Dr. 
Brinton,  treating  the  sabjeot  from  the  standpoint  of  oomparat&Te 
mythology,  gives  a  tmer  pictore.  Mr.  Bandolier's  aoeoiint,  bow-^ 
ever,  contains  mnoh  that  is  invalnable. 

'  Sahagun,  Hist,  de  Uu  cascu  de  la  Nvaeva  EtpaSiaf  lib.  iL  cap.  l» 

'  **  MaTtlatI,  biagas,  o  cosa  semejante,"  Molina,  VooeAolano^ 
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thurni  cover  his  feet  and  legs  up  to  the  knee.  On 
the  upper  end  of  his  head-dress  is  the  Qnetadoonu 
Iiead  of  a  stork,  having  a  fish  in  his  bill,  ""^^n^o®- 
whilst  other  fishes  are  ranged  below  it."  ^  The 
i^t-hand  slab  represents  Qaetzalcoatl  aa  an  old 
man,  dad  in  the  skin  of  an  ocelot,  or  Mexican 
**  tiger,"  and  blowing  puffs  of  air  through  a  tube. 
The  bird's  brilliant  feathers  and  sharp  beak  are 
aeen  in  his  head-dress,  and  about  his  waist  is  the 
serpent  twisting  and  curling  before  and  behind. 

The  building  at  Palenque  in  which  these  sculp- 
tured slabs  once  adorned  the  altar  ap-  gpedAiintfoa 
pears  to  have  been  a  temple  consecrated  IS^T 
to  Quetzalcoatl  and  Tlaloc.     The  con-  ^*^- 
nection  between  the  two  deities  waa  so  close  that 
their  festivals  ^were  celebrated  together  on  the 
flame  day,  which  was  the  first  of  the  first' month  of 
the  Aztec  calendar,  in  February."*    There  was 
nothing  like  equality  between  tjbe  two,  however. 
Tlaloc  remained  specialized  as  the  god  of  rains  and 
giver  of  harvests  ;  he  was  attached  as  a  subordinate 
appendage  to  the  mighty  Blower  of  Winds   and 
Wielder  of  Lightning,  and  his  symbolism  served 
to  commemorate  the  elemental  character  of  the 
latter.    'On  the  other  hand  Quetzalcoatl,  without 
losing  his  attributes  as  an  elemental  deity,  acquired 
many  other  attributes.     As  has   frequently  hap- 
pened to  sky-gods    and  solar    heroes,  GenenuiMtion 
he  became  generalized  until  almost  all  cLItrS??ii- 
kinds   of  activities  and  interests  were  *"^*»«~- 
ascribed  to  him.     As  god  of  the  seasons,  he  was 

»  Charnay,  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World,  p.  21d. 
^  BzintoD,  American  Hero-Mjftht,  p.  125. 
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said  to  have  invented  the  Aztec  calendar.    He 
taught  men  how  to  cut  and  polish  stones ;  he  iras 
patron  of  traders,  and  to  Imn  in  many  a  pneUo 
ingenious  thieves  prayed  for  success,  as  Greek 
thieves  prayed  to  Hermes.     It  was  he  that  pro- 
moted  fertiUty  among  men,  as  well  a«  in  the  Tege. 
table  world  ;  sterile  wives  addressed  to  him  their 
vows.    Yet  at  the  same  time  Qin^frft-lfta^^l  KaM 
celibacy  in  honour,  and  in  many  pueblos  houses  of 
nuns  were  consecrated  to  him.     Other  features  of 
asceticism  occurred  in  his  service ;  his  priests  wero 
accustomed  to  mutilate  their  tongues,  ears,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  by  piercing  them  with 
cactus  thorns. 

As  Zeus  had  his  local  habitation  upon  Mount 
Olympus  and  was  closely  associated  with  the  island 
of  Crete,  so  Quetzalcoafl  had  his  favourite  spots. 
Cholula  was  one  of  iinem ;  another  was  Tollan 
but,  as  already  observed,  this  place  was  something 
more  than  the  town  which  commanded  the  trail 
from  Mexico  into  the  north  countiy.  Like  CSad 
mus  and  Apollo,  this  New  World  culture-deiQ 
had  his  home  in  the  far  east ;  there  was  his  Tol 
Ian,  or  **  place  of  the  sun."  And  here  we  come  t« 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  story,  the  oonflic 
between  Light  and  Darkness,  which  in  all  aborigi 
nal  American  folk-lore  appears  in  such  transpai 
ent  and  unmistakable  garb.^      One  of  the  mos 

^  In  this  aspect  of  the  power  of  light  oootending  tgainst  th 
power  of  darkneas,  Qaetzalcoatl  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Algos 
qnin  Miohaho,  the  Iroqnois  loakeha,  and  the  Pemvian  Viraooehi 
to  whom  we  shall  hy  and  hy  haTe  occasion  to  refer.  See 
MyOu  qfOe  New  World,  dhap.  yL 
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mportant  figures  in  the  Mexican  pantheon  was 
CgE^ipoca,  the  dread  lord  of  night  TiMduki^ 
ndaSASK,  the  jealous  power  that  ^'^^p^**^ 
isited  mankind  with  famine  and  pestilence,  the 
ivenons  demon  whose  food  was  human  hearts. 
\o  deity  was  more  sedulously  worshipped  than 
'eacatlipoca,  doubtless  on  the  theory,  common 
mong  barbarous  people,  that  it  is  by  all  means 
esirable  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  evil 
owers.  Between  QnetolcoatI  and  ^^^ 
bre  was  everlasting  hostility.  The  latter  deity 
ad  once  been  the  sun,  but  Quetzalcoatl  had 
nocked  him  out  of  the  sky  with  a  big  club,  and 
imping  into  his  place  had  become  the  sun  instead 
f  him.  Tezcatlipoca,  after  tumbling  into  the  sea, 
36e  again  in  the  night  sky  as  the  Great  Bear ; 
od  so  things  went  on  for  awhile,  until  suddenly 
16  Evil  One  transformed  himself  into  a  tiger,  and 
ith  a  blow  of  his  paw  struck  Quetzalcoatl  from 
le  sky.  Amid  endless  droll  and  imcouth  inci- 
mts  the  struggle  continued,  and  the  combatants 
langed  their  shapes  as  often  as  in  the  Norse  tale 
:  Farmer  Weathersky.^  The  contest  formed  the 
leme  of  a  whole  cycle  of  Mexican  legends,  some 
rave,  some  humorous,  many  of  them  quite  pretty.^ 
1  some  \>f  these  legends  the  adversaries  figured, 
>t  as  elementaiy  giants,  but  as  astute  and  potent 
en.     The  general  burden  of  the  tale,  the  condu- 

^  See  also  the  delicious  story  of  the  Groagaoh  of  Tricks,  in 
irtin's  MythM  and  Folk-Lore  of  Ireland,  pp.  139-156. 
'  Quite  a  nnniber  were  taken  down  by  Father  Sahagnn  (abont 
•40)  from  the  lips  of  the  natives,  in  the  original  Nahnatl,  and 
e  f^iven  in  his  Hist,  de  las  cosas  de  Nueva  ik<jE)aJla,  lib.  iii.,  and 
BdatoB^s  American  Hero^Mifths,  pp.  100-110. 
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sion  most  firmly  riveted  in  the  Mexican  mind,  was 
that  Quetzalcoatl  had  been  at  last  outwitted  by 
his  dark  enemy  and  obliged  to  forsake  the  land.^ 
ExUeofQuA.  Accompanied  by  a  few  youthful  wot- 
txaioofttt.  shippers  he  fared  forth  from  Chdula, 
and  when  he  had  reached  the  eastern  shore,  some- 
where in  the  Coatzacualoo  country,  between  Cue- 
tlachtlan  and  Tabasco,  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
young  companions,  saying  that  he  must  go  farther, 
but  at  some  future  time  he  should  return  from  the 
east  with  men  as  fair-skinned  as  himself  and  take 
possession  of  the  country.  As  to  whither  he  had 
gone,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
held  that  he  had  floated  out  to  sea  on  a  raft  of 
serpent  skins  ;  others  belieyed  that  his  body  had  g 
been  consmned  with  fire  on  the  beach,  and  that  his  I 
soul  had  been  taken  up  into  the  morning  star.  | 
But  in  whatever  way  he  had  gone,  all  were  agreed  | 
that  in  the  fulness  of  time  Quetzalcoatl  would 
return  from  the  eastern  ocean,  with  white-faoed 
companions,  and  renew  his  beneficent  rule  over 
the  Mexican  people.^ 

His  return,  it  would  seem,  must  needs  invdlvB 
the  dethronement  of  the  black  Tezcatlipooa.  Ac- 
cording to  one  group  of  legends  the  fair  cultur&- 

^  What  a  pathoB  theie  is  in  these  quaint  stories  I  Hiese  poor 
Indians  dimly  saw  what  we  see,  that  the  Evil  One  is  hard  to  kill 
and  often  seems  triumphant.  When  things  seem  to  have  arriTod 
at  snch  a  pass,  the  untutored  human  mind  oomf  orts  itMlf  with 
Messianic  hopes,  often  destined  to  be  rudely  shocked,  but  based 
no  doubt  upon  a  sound  and  wholesome  instinct,  and  one  that  the 
future  career  of  mankind  wiU  justify.  It  is  interesting  to  wat^ 
the  rudimental  glimmerings  of  such  a  hope  in  such  a  people  as 
the  ancient  Mexicans. 

^  Brintoo,  op,  dL  pp.  117,  133. 
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condemned  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings,  and 
that  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  in-  xxpeotiition 

was  sufficient  without  the  shed-  ««'>*«»«*™- 
of  blood ;  in  similar  wise  he  was  said  to  look 
disapproval  upon  wars  and  violence  of  what- 
Kirt  If  the  theory  which  found  expression 
ese  legends  should  prove  correct,  the  advent 
netzalcoad  would  overturn  the  worship  of 
ktlipoca,  who  demanded  human  victims,  and 
ise  that  of  his  grewsome  ally  Huitzilopochtli, 
ur-god  who  presided  over  the  direful  contests 
ich  such  victims  were  obtained.  In  short,  it 
I  revolutionize  the  whole  system  upon  which 
olitical  and  social  life  of  the  Nahua  peoples 
rom  time  immemorial  been  conducted.  One 
urally  curious  to  know  how  far  such  a  theory 

have  expressed  a  popular  wish  and  not 
y  a  vague  specidative  notion,  but  upon  this 

our  information  is  lamentably  meagre.  It 
not  appear  that  there  was  any  general  long- 
>r  the  reign  of  Quetzalcoatl,  like  that  of  the 

for  their  Messianic  Kingdom.  But  the  no- 
that  such  a  kingdom  was  to  come  was  cer- 
'  a  common  one  in  ancient  Mexico,  and  even 
kt  fierce  society  there  may  well  have  been  per- 
to  whom  the  prevalence  of  wholesale  slaugh- 
d  not  commend  itself,  and  who  were  ready  to 
me  the  hope  of  a  change, 
ben  the  Spanish  ships  arrived  upon  the  Mexi- 
K)ast  in  1518,  the   existence  of  this  general 

was  certainly  a  capital  fact,  and  probably 

ipreme  fact,  in  the  political  and  military  situ- 

It  effectually  paralyzed  the  opposition  to 
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their  .entrance  into  the  country.  Surely  such  a 
Fulfilment  of  gTOupiug  of  fortunatc  coincidences  was 
w^^y^~  never  known  save  in  fairy  tales.  As  the 
ooinddenoet.    gpj^jgjj  gjupg  oamc  Sailing  past  Tabasco, 

they  were  just  reversing  the  route  by  which  Que- 
tzalcoatl  had  gone  out  into  the  ocean ;  as  he  had 
gone,  so  they  were  coming  in  strict  fulfilment 
of  prophecy!  Mictlan-Quauhtla  was  evidently  a 
point  from  which  the  returzdng  deity  was  likely  to 
be  seen  ;  and  when  we  read  that  the  Indian  who 
ran  with  the  news  to  Cuetlachtlan  had  his  ears, 
thumbs,  and  toes  mutilated,  how  can  we  help  re- 
membering that  this  particular  kind  of  self-torture 
was  deemed  a  fit  method  of  ingratiating  oneself 
into  the  favour  of  Quetzalcoatl?  When  Pinotl 
went  on  board  ship  he  found  the  mysterious  vis- 
itors answering  in  outward  aspect  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  legend.  In  most  mythologies  the 
solar  heroes  are  depicted  with  abimdant  hair. 
Quetzalcoatl  was  sometimes;  though  not  always, 
represented  with  a  beard  longer  and  thicker  than 
one  would  have  been  likely  to  see  in  ancient 
America.  The  bearded  Spaniards  were,  there- 
fore, at  once  recognized  as  his  companions.  There 
were  sure  to  be  some  blonde  Visigoth  compleziona 
among  them,^  and  their  general  hue  was  somewhat 
fairer  than  that  of  the  red  men.  Nothing  more 
was  needed  to  convince  the  startled  Aztecs  that 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  at  hand.    Moik 

^  Indeed,  we  know  of  at  leasfc  one  enoli  blonde  on  tliis  flflct, 
Pedro  de  Alranido,  whom  the  Mezioans  called  TonattuA,  "i 
faced,*'  on  aoconnt  of  hia  shaggy  yellow  hair  and  mddy 

^3 
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tezoina  could  hardly  fail  thus  to  understand  the 
case,  and  it  filled  him  with  misgivings.  We  may 
be  sore  that  to  the  anzions  council  in  the  tecpan 
erery  shooting-star,  every  puff  from  the  crater  of 
Popocatepetl,  and  whatever  omen  of  good  or  evil 
ooald  be  gathered  from  any  quarter,  came  up  for 
fresh  interpretation  in  the  light  of  this  strange  in^ 
telligence.  Let  us  leave  them  pondering  the  situa- 
tion, while  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  observe  by  what  stages  they  had  approached 
the  Mexican  coast. 

From  the  island  of  Hispaniola  as  a  centre,  the 
work  of  discovery  spread  in  all  direc- 

.  -  -^      f  Diffuricmof 

taons,  and  not  slowly,  when  one   con-  the  work  of 
siders   the    difficulties    involved   in   it.  frommBiMk. 
With  the  arrival  of  Diego  Columbus, 
as  admiral  and  governor  of  the  Indies,  in  1509, 
there  was   increased  activity.     In  1511  he  sent 
Velasquez  to  conquer  Cuba,  and  two  years  later 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  governor  of  Porto  Bico, 
landed  upon  the  coast  of  Florida.     In  the  autumn 
of  1509  the  ill-fated  expeditions  of  Ojeda  and  Ni- 
caesa  began  their  work  upon  the  coast  of  Darien ; 
and  in  1513  Balboa  crossed  that  isthmus  and  dis- 
covered the  Pacific  ocean.    Rumours  of  the  distant 
kingdom  of  the  Incas  reached  his  ears,  and  in  1517 
he  was  about  starting  on  a  voya^ce  to  the  south, 

wlu^n  he  was  an3n  a  charieff  premeditaW 
treason  and  desertion,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Pe- 

drarias,  governor    of    Darien.     This   melancholy 

story  will  claim  our  attention  in  a  future  chapter. 

it  is  merely  mentioned  here,  in  its  chronological 
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order,  as  having  a  kind  of  suggestivenees  in  «m. 
nection  with  the  conduct  of  Cortes. 

After  the  fall  of  Balboa  the  Spaniards  for  some 
time  made  little  or  no  progress  to  the  southward, 
but  their  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  the  west- 
ward. In  1516  food  was  scarce  in  Darien,  and  to 
relieve  the  situation  about  a  hundred  of  the  colo- 
nists were  sent  over  to  Cuba;  among  them  was 
c6idoTa*Bex.  ^^  soldicr  of  fortuuc,  Bemal  Diaz  de 
P«iitioo,i6i7.  Castillo,  afterward  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  chroniclers.  These  men  had  plenty  of 
Indian  gold,  with  which  they  fitted  up.  a  couple  of 
ships  to  go  slave-catching  in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 
The  governor,  Velasquez,  added  a  ship  of  his  own 
to  the  expedition,  and  the  chief  command  was 
given  to  Francisco  Hernandez  de  C6rdova^  a  man 
^'  veiy  prudent  and  courageous,  and  strongly  dis- 
posed to  kill  and  kidnap  Indians."^  The  chief 
pilot  was  Antonio  de  AMminos,  who  had  been 
with  Columbus  on  his  fourth  voyage,  and  there 
were  in  all  more  than  a  hundred  soldiers.  From 
Santiago  they  sailed,  in  February,  1517,  throu^ 
the  Windward  Passage  aroimd  to  Puerto  Principe 
to  take  in  sundry  supplies.  While  they  were  wait- 
ing there  the  pilot,  recalling  to  mind  some  things 
that  Columbus  had  told  him,  was  seized  with  the 
idea  that  a  rich  coimtry  might  be  discovered  within 
a  short  distance  by  sailing  to  the  west.  C6rdova 
was  persuaded  by  his  arguments,  and  loyally  sent 


^  Las  Casas,  Historia  de  Uu  IndiaSj  torn.  iv.  p.  S69.  This 
of  expedition  was  illegal,  and  so  it  was  publicly  annoonoed  ikat 
the  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  purposes  of  disoovery.  See  Ba» 
eroft*8  ifexioo,  toL  L  p.  0. 
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word  to  Yelasqiiez,  asking  if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  act  as  governor's  lieutenant  in  any  new  lands  he 
might  disoover.^  Assent  having  been  given,  the 
little  fleet  finally  sailed  from  the  lately-f oimded  town 
of  Havana,  and  presently  reached  the  northeastern 
comer  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Here  the 
Spaniards  for  the  first  time  saw  signs  of  that  Ori- 
ental civilization  for  which  they  had  so  long  been 
looking  in  vain.  Strange-looking  towers  or  pyra- 
mids, ascended  by  stone  steps,  greeted  their  eyes, 
and  the  people,  who  came  out  in  canoes  to  watch 
the  ships,  were  dad  in  quilted  cotton  doublets,  and 
wore  doaks  and  brilliant  plumes.  These  Mayas 
were  bitterly  hostile.  Apparently  they 
bad  heard  of  the  Spaniards.  It  would  meanourof 
have  been  strange  indeed  if,  in  the  six  ^^ 

years  since  Velasquez  had  invaded  Cuba,  not  a 
whisper  of  all  the  slaughter  and  enslavement  in 

^  This  is  gnphioaUy  told  by  Las  Casas :  —  *'  T  estando  all^, 
dijo  el  piloto  Alaminos  al  capitan  Francisco  Hernandez  que  le 
pareoia  que  por  aqnella  mar  del  Poniente,  abajo  de  la  dicha  lala 
4e  Cuba,  le  daba  el  oorazon  que  babia  de  haber  tierra  may  rioa, 
porque  enando  andaba  con  el  Almiiante  viejo,  siendo  ^1  mnobaobo, 
na  qne  el  Almirante  se  inelinaba  mnobo  k  navegar  baoia  aqnella 
parte,  eon  eaperanza  grande  qne  tenia  qne  babia  de  ballar  tierra 
any  poblada  y  may  mis  rioa  qne  basta  allf,  6  qae  asi  lo  afirmaba, 
J  poiqne  le  f altaron  loa  narios  no  proeigni6  aqnel  camino,  y  tom6, 
desde  el  cabo  qne  pnso  nombre  de  Qmuiias  A  Dies,  atras  A  la 
pRmsciA  de  Veragna.  Dicbo  ^sto,  el  Francisco  Hernandez,  qne 
Its  de  boena  esperanza  y  baen  inimo,  asentdndosele  aqnestas 
palabraa,  determine  de  enviar  por  licencia  A  Diego  Velasqaez," 
•te.  Op.  ciV.  p.  350.  Alaminos  bad  OTidently  confnsed  in  bis 
neiDory  tbe  foartb  voyage  of  Colambna  with  the  second.  It  was 
in  tbe  second  that  Colnmbns  felt  obliged  to  tnm  back,  and  it  is 
dear  that  in  the  fonrth  he  had  no  intention  of  going  west  of  Cape 
Hflodnras. 


} 
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that  island  Had  found  its  way  across  the  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  salt  water  between  Cape  San  Anto- 
nio and  Cape  Catoche.  At  several  places  along 
the  shore  the  natives  are  said  to  have  shoated 
*^  Castilians  I  Castilians  I  ^  At  Catoche  their  de- 
meanour was  at  first  friendly,  but  after  the  Span- 
iards had  come  ashore  they  drew  them  into  an 
ambush  and  attacked  them,  killing  two  and  wounds 
ing  several.  The  Spaniards  then  reembarked, 
taking  with  them  a  couple  of  yoimg  captives  whom 
they  trained  as  interpreters.  After  a  fortnig1it*s 
sail  along  the  coast  they  arrived  at  Campeche. 
Here  the  Maya  natives  invited  them  into  the  town, 
and  showed  them  their  huge  pueblo  fortresses  and 
their  stone  temples,  on  the  walls  of  which  were 
sculptured  enormous  serpents,  while  the  altara 
dripped  fresh  blood.  "We  were  amazed,'*  says 
"Rftn^al  T)i^.  ^^  at  the  sight  of  things  so  strange, 
as  we  watched  numbers  of  natives,  men  and  women, 
come  in  to  get  a  sight  of  us  with  smiling  and  care- 
less countenances."  ^  Presently,  however,  priests 
approaching  with  fragrant  censers  requested  the 
visitors  to  quit  the  country ;  and  they  deemed  it 
prudent  to  comply,  and  retired  to  their  ships.  Pro- 
ceeding aa  f  ar  as  Champoton,  the  Spaniards  were 
obliged  to  go  ashore  for  water  to  drink.    Then  die 

DflfMitof  the  ^^^'^^  set  upon  them  in  overwhelming 
smuiurdsat     numbcrs  and  wofully  defeated  them, 

Champoton.  ,  •'  , 

slaying  more  than  half  their  number, 
and  wounding  nearly  all  the  rest.  The  wretched 
survivors  lost  no  time  in  getting  back  to  Cuba, 
where  C6rdova  soon  died  of  his  woimds.     Worse 

Hutoria  verdo/dera,  oap.  iii. 
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hick  they  oould  hardly  have  had,  bnt  they  brought 
back  a  little  gold  and  some  carved  images  stolen 
from  a  temple,  and  their  story  incited  Velasquez 
to  prepare  a  new  expedition.  ^~^~^" 

Four  caravels  were  accordingly  made  ready  and 
manned  with  250  stout  soldiers.  The  chief  com« 
mand  was  given  to  the  governor's  GrHaiT»'««x 
nephew,  Juan  de  Grijalva,  and  the  cap-  v^^"^^^^ 
tains  of  two  of  the  ships  were  Pedro  de  Alvarado 
and  Frandsoo  de  Montejo.  Sailing  from  Santiago 
early  in  April,  1618,  they  landed  first  at  the 
island  of  Cozumel,  and  then  followed  the  Yucatan 
coast  till  they  reached  Champotqn,  where  they 
came  to  blows  with  the  natives,  and  being  fully 
prepared  for  such  an  emergency  defeated  them. 
In  June  they  came  to  a  country  which  they  called 
Tabasco,  after  the  name  of  a  chiefs  with  whom 
they  had  some  firiendly  interviews  and  exchanged 
gifts.  It  was  a  few  days  later,  at  the  little  bay 
near  the  shore  of  which  stood  the  pueblo  of  Mic- 
tlan-Quauhtla,  that  they  were  boarded  by  the  tax- 
gatherer  Pinotl  who  carried  such  startling  intelli- 
gence of  them  to  Montezuma.  The  demeanour  of 
the  Nahua  people  in  this  neighbourhood  was  quite 
friendly ;  but  the  Spaniards  were  more  and  more 
struck  with  horror  at  the  ghastly  sights  they  saw  of 
hmnan  heads  raised  aloft  on  poles,  himian  bodies 
disembowelled,  and  griiming  idols  dripping  blood 
from  their  jaws.  Chi  St.  John's  day  they  stopped 
at  an  island,  the  name  of  which  they  understood 

^  The  Spaniards  ofteii  mistook  the  name  of  some  chief  for  a 
tarritorial  name,  as  for  example  Qnarequa,  Pocoroea,  Bird,  etc, 
of  which  more 
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to  be  Ulua,^  and  so  they  gave  it  the  name  now 
commonly  written  San  Juan  de  UUoa.  Here  Al- 
varado  was  sent  back  to  Cuba  with  fifty  or  more 
sick  men,  to  report  what  had  been  done  and  get 
reinforcements  with  which  to  found  a  colony.  Gri- 
jalva  kept  on  with  the  other  three  ships,  as  far, 
perhaps,  as  the  river  Panuco,  beyond  the  region 
of  pueblos  tributary  to  the  Aztecs.  By  this  time 
their  ships  were  getting  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
they  began  once  more  to  encounter  fierce  and  hos- 
tile Indians.  Accordingly  they  turned  back,  and 
retracing  their  course  arrived  in  Cuba  early  in 
November. 

The  effect  of  this  expedition  was  very  stimulat- 
ing. A  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  since  Co- 
lumbus's first  voyage,  and  the  Spaniards  had  been 

Exdtementof  8^^^®  euough  in  many  directions,  but 
the  spaniATdA.  ^^|. jj  Jatcly  they  had  seen  no  indications 

of  that  Oriental  civilization  and  magnificence  which 
they  had  expected  to  find.  They  had  been  tossed 
on  weather-beaten  coasts,  and  had  wandered  mile 
after  mile  half -starved  through  tropical  forests,  for 
the  most  part  without  finding  anything  but  rode 
and  squalid  villages  inhabited  by  half-naked  bar- 
barians. Still  hope  had  not  deserted  them ;  they 
were  aa  confident  as  ever  that,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  in  Asia,  it  could  not  be  so  very  far  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Oreat  ESian.  Now  Ghrijalva's 
tidings  seemed  to  justify  their  lingering  hope« 
Pinotl  and  other  Indians  had  told  him  that  far  up 
in  that  country  dwelt  their  mighty  king  who  ruled 
over  many  cities  and  had  no  end  of  gold.     Of 

^  An  impeif  eot  hearing  of  Cnllma,  a  name  oommon  in  Mezieow 
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course  this  must  be  the  Great  Elian,  and  the  goal 
which  Columbus  had  hoped  to  attain  must  now  be 
within  reach  I  The  youthful  Grijalya  was  flushed 
with  anticipations  of  coming  glory. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  Cuba,  however,  than 
he  was  taught  the  lesson  that  there  is  many  a  slip 
betwixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.  He  had  found  occa- 
sion to  censure  Alvarado,  and  that  captain,  nurs- 
ing his  spite  and  getting  home  some  time  before 
his  young  commander,  had  contrived  to  poison  the 

'  mind  of  his  uncle  the  governor.  So  Grijalva 
was  set  aside,  all  his  fine  hopes  turned  sick  with 
chagrin.  The  prize  was  not  for  him,  but  for  an- 
other young  man,  a  native  of  Estremadura,  who 
in  1504  had  come  over  to  the  Indies.  The  name 
of  this  knight-errant,  now  in  his  thirty-fourth  year, 
bold  and  devout,  fertile  in  devices  and  xmscrupu- 
lous,  yet  perhaps  no  more  so  than  many  a  soldier 
whose  name  is  respected,  an  Achilles  for  bravery, 
an  Odysseus  for  craft  and  endurance,  Hernando 
was  Hernando  Cortes.    In  1511  he  had  ^^"^^^ 

,  served  with  "  distinction  imder  Velasquez  in  the 
expedition  which  conquered  Cuba,  and  he  was  at 
this  time  alcalde  (chief  judge)  of  the  newly  foimded 
town  of  Santiago  on  that  island.  He  now  per- 
suaded Velasquez  to  appoint  him  to  command  the 
important  expedition  fitted  out  in  the  autumn  of 
1518  for  operations  on  the  Mexican  mainland. 

Before  Cortes  started,  Velasquez  began  to  worry 
lest  he  Alight  prove  too  independent  a  spirit,  and 
he  twice  sent  messengers  after  him  to  recall  him 
and  put  another  in  his  place.  Cortes  politely  dis- 
regarded the  messages,  thus  verifying  the  govern- 
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or's  fears.  Early  in  March,  1519,  he  landed  at 
Tabasco,  found  the  natives  unfriendly,  defeated 
Bzpedition  of  them  in  a  sharp  skirmish,  seized  a  fresh 
cortos,i6i9.     gijQ^t  of  provisions,  and  proceeded  to 

San  Joan  de  UUoa,  whence  he  sent  messengers  to 
Montezuma  with  gifts  and  messages  as  from  his 
sovereign  Charles  Y.  Presently  he  ascertained 
that  the  yoke  of  the  Aztec  confederacy  was  borne 
unwiUiiigly  by  many  tributaiy  to^  and  districts, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  main  facts  that  enabled 
him  to  conquer  the  country.  At  first  Cortes  con- 
trived to  play  a  double  game,  encouraging  the 
tributary  towns  to  arrest  Montezuma's  tax-gath- 
erers, and  then  currying  favour  with  these  officials 
by  quietly  releasing  them  and  sending  them  with 
soft  words  to  Montezuma. 

It  was  now  desirable  to  make  a  quick,  bold 
stroke  and  enlist  all  his  followers  irrevocably  in 
the  enterprise.  Cortes  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
town  of  Yera  Cruz  (a  liibtle  to  the  north  of  its 
Theaouttung  prescut  sitc),  and  a  municipal  govern- 
or the  ahipt.  ment  was  then  and  there  framed.  Cor- 
tes then  resigned  his  commission  from  Yelasquez, 
and  was  at  once  reelected  captain-general  by  his 
municipality.  He  was  doing  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  that  Balboa  had  been  wrongly  accused  of 
doing,  and  he  knew  well  that  the  alternative  before 
him  was  victory  or  the  headsman's  block.  He 
sent  his  flagship  to  Spain,  with  Montejo  and  a 
few  other  influential  and  devoted  friends, 'to  gain 
the  ear  of  the  grave  young  king  who,  while  these 
things  were  going  on,  had  been  elected  to  the 
r^'liu       I    imperial  throne  ^f  Charlemagne  and  the^Oi^oa. 
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Then,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  persuasion  and 
skealth,  he  had  his  ships  one  after  another  scut- 
tled and  snnk.^  Nothing  was  left  but  to  march 
<m  Mezioo-Tenochtitlan. 

^  It  b  often  cafelflMl J  said  that  Cortes  burned  his  ships.  Three 
or  four  were  at  first  seeretly  seattled,  and  there  was  more  or  less 
diKOBBon  as  to  whether  the  sinking  was  done  by  worms.  Then 
the  mariners  who  were  in  the  secret  reported  other  ships  nnsea- 
vordiy.  Cortes's  first  argument  was  that  it  wonld  not  be  worth 
liiQe  to  waste  time  in  trying  to  repair  sooh  eztensiye  damages ; 
Ami  he  adTanoed  to  the  position  that  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to 
■ak  aU  that  were  left,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  the  sailors  along 
« the  maieh  into  the  eoontry.  All  were  then  scuttled  but  one. 
ftMsutly  some  of  the  malcontents  in  the  camp  discoyered  how 
tbe  scuttling  had  been  done,  and  loudly  upbraided  Cortes.  He 
dten  boldly  faced  them,  and  asked  for  whom  but  cowards  were 
means  of  retreat  necessary  I  There  was  one  ship  left ;  i^  there 
▼ere  any  craven-hearted  enough  to  wish  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise, in  God's  name  let  them  go  at  once  and  in  that  ship.  Cortes 
veil  knew  what  chord  to  touch  in  a  soldier's  heart.  As  the  com- 
plaints were  drowned  in  cheers,  he  went  on  and  suggested  that 
inasmuch  as  that  last  ship  was  of  no  use  it  might  as  well  be  sunk 
fikewise ;  which  was  forthwith  done.  See  Bemal  Diaz,  Historia 
verdadercL,  cap.  zzz.-zL 

It  was  the  Sicilian  general  Agathokles  who  burned  his  ships 
irhtia  he  inyaded  the  territory  of  Carthage  in  310  B.  c,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  graphic  description  of  Diodorus  Siculus 
(fib.  XX.  cap.  7)  with  that  of  Bemal  Diaz.  The  characteristics  of 
die  two  commanders  and  the  two  different  ages  are  worth  noting. 
After  crossing  the  Mediterranean,  despite  some  real  danger  from 
Carthaginian  cruisers  of  superior  strength  and  much  fancied 
danger  from  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  Agathokles  determined  to 
destroy  his  shipe,  since  guarding  them  would  detain  a  part  of  his 
face,  while  in  the  eyent  of  his  defeat  they  would  not  avail  to 
SSTS  him  firom  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  So  he  gathered  his  army 
together  and  performed  the  customary  sacrifices  to  the  patron 
goddoascfl,  Demeter  and  Persephone.  The  auspices  turned  out  to 
be  fsTonrable.  Then  he  told  the  soldiers  that  in  an  anidous  mo- 
Uttat  upon  the  water  he  had  TOwed,  if  these  goddesses  should 
soadoet  him  safely  to  the  African  shore,  to  mitke  a  burnt-offer- 
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A  wonderful  march  I  At  one  point  (Iztacm! 
titlan)  they  came  upon  a  valley  where  "  for  fo 
successive  leagues  there  was  a  continuous  line 
houses,  and  the  Lord  of  the  valley,"  we  are  to! 
^'  lived  in  a  fortress  such  as  was  not  to  be  found 
the  half>  of  Spain,  surrounded  by  walls  and  b 
bicans  and  moats."  What  was  the  force  wi 
x.„B^  Which  our  knight^rrant  ventured  ii 
foroe.  gn(5ii  ^  couutry  ?    It  consisted   of  4 

Spaniards,  many  of  them  clad  in  mail,  half-flkdca 
small  cannon,  and  fifteen  horses.  It  was  i 
enough  that  the  Spanish  soldier  of  that  day  ^ 
a  bull-dog  for  strength  and  courage,  or  that  ] 
armour  was  proof  against  stone  arrows  and  lane 
or  that  he  wielded  a  Toledo  blade  that  could  ( 
through  silken  cushions,  or  that  his  arquebus  a 
cannon  were  not  only  death-dealing  weapons  I 
objects  of  superstitious  awe.  More  potent  th 
all  else  together  were  those  frightful  monsters,  \ 
horses.  Before  these  animals  men,  women,  a 
children  fled  like  sheep,  or  skulked  and  peep 
from  behind  their  walls  in  an  ecstasy  of  terr 
It  was  that  paralyzing,  blood-curdling  fear  of  1 
supernatural,  against  which  no  amount  of  physi 
bravery,  nothing  in  tne  world  but  modem  knc 
ledge,  is  of  the  slightest  avail.  Perhaps  Sir  Artl 
Helps  is  right  in  saying  that  it  was  the  horse  il 
overthrew  the  kingdoms  of  the  Aztecs   and  1 

ing  of  his  fleet  in  honour  of  them.  The  peremptory  obligmi 
was  at  onoe  recognized  by  the  army.  Agathokles  with  a  to 
set  fire  to  his  flagship,  and  at  the  same  moment  all  the  ot 
ships  were  set  blazing  by  their  own  captains,  amid  the  mnimn 
prayers  of  the  soldiers  and  the  solemn  notes  of  the  trumpet.  ^ 
erent,  on  the  whole,  jnstifiad  the  daring  policy  of  Agathokles. 
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Incas.^    Bat  besides  all  this,  there  was  the  legend 
of  the  bright   Quetzalooatl  coming  to  win  back 
his  ancient  kingdom  from  the  dark  Tezcatlipoca. 
And  strongly  cooperating  with  all  other  circmn- 
stances  was  tiie  readiness  of  the  hounded  and  crest- 
fallen tributary  pueblos  to  welcome   any  chance 
that  might  humble  the  Triple  Tyrant  of  the  Lake  I 
Surely,  if  ever  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
for  mortal  man,  that  man  was  Hernando  Cortes. 
This  luck,  however,  should  not  lessen  our  esti- 
mate of    his  genius,  for  never  was  man  more 
Bwift  and  sure  in  seizing  opportunities.     To  offer 
chances  to  a  dull-witted  man  is  like  casting  pearls 
before  swine. 

As  the  little  army  advanced,  its  progress  was 
lieralded  by  awe-struck  couriers  who  made  pictures 
of  the  bearded  strangers  and  their  hoofed  mon- 
sters, and  sent  them,  with  queer  hieroglyphic  notes 
and  comments,  to  the  Great  Pueblo  on  the  lake. 
Cortes  soon  divined  the  situation,  albeit  imper- 
fectly, and  displayed  an  audacity  the  like 

ft        1  .    1  1  11.  Audacity  of 

of  which  was  perhaps  never  seen  before  oorteeatcem- 
in  the  world.  At  the  town  of  Cempoala 
he  had  already  set  free  the  victims  held  for  sacri- 
fice, and  hurled  the  misshapen  idols  from  the  tem- 
ple. But  his  boldness  was  wedded  to  prudence, 
and  while  he  did  this  he  seized  the  persons  of  the 
principal  chiefs.  It  had  been  observed  in  Cuba 
and  other  islands  that  if  the  cacique  were  taken 
prisoner  the  Indians  seemed  unable  to  fight.  ^'  Un- 
der Indian  customs  the  prisoner  was  put  to  death. 


^  See  the  strikiiig  pajsage  in  his  Spanish  Conquest,  toI.  UL 
P.W7. 
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and,  if  a  principal  chief,  the  o£Boe  reverted  to  the 
tribe  and  was  at  once  filled."  But  when  the 
Spaniards  took  the  principal  chief  and  held  him 
captive,  he  ^'  remained  alive  and  in  possession  of 
his  office,  so  that  it  could  not  be  filled.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  people  was  paralyzed  by  novel  circum- 
stances."^ Cortes  put  the  Cempoalans  in  this 
position,  and  learned  a  lesson  from  which  he  was 
soon  to  profit  on  a  tremendous  scale.  The  Cem- 
poalans were  overawed,  and  looked  on  in  silence 
while  their  temples  were  purified  and  crosses  set 
up.  By  one  of  the  many  strange  coincidences  in 
this  meeting  of  two  grades  of  culture  so  widely 
sundered,  the  cross  was  not  only  a  Christian  but 
also  a  Mexican  symboL  It  was  one  of  the  em- 
blems of  Quetzalcoatl,  as  lord  of  the  four  cardinal 
points  and  the  four  winds  that  blow  therefrom. 
Doubtless,  therefore,  many  of  the  Cempoalans 
must  have  reasoned  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
idols  was  no  more  than  Tezcatlipoca  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  his  great  adversary.  Others  doubt- 
less  fumed  with  rage,  but  when  it  came  to  venting 
their  wrath  in  some  kind  of  united  action  they 
knew  not  how  to  act  without  their  chiefs. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  August,  1519^JiiaLCprte8 
started  from  Cempoala  on  his  march  toward  the 
city  of  Mexico.     His  route  lay  past  Xicochimalco 
and  Teoxihuacan  to  Texotla,  and  thence  to  Xoco- 
tlan,2  a  town  described  as  having  thirteen  pyramids- 
temples,  whence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  tfcp-^ 
people  were  grouped  in  thirteen  clans.     The  Spa^^ 

^  Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  p.  211,  note. 

'  The  route  is  well  described  in  Bancroft's  Mexico^  oliap. 
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iards  had  now  climbed  to  the  plateau  of  An&huac, 
The  Spaniards  Di^re  than  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
JSS^'Sf  Skso-  *^®  ^®*'  -^*  Xocotlan  fifty  men  were 
^^'  sacrificed  to  them  as  to  deities,  and  cakes 

dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  victims  were  offered 
them  to  eat.^  From  this  horrible  place  they  passed 
on  to  Iztacmixtitlan,  whence  after  a  halt  of  three 
days  they  marched  upon  Hascala.  This  powerful 
pueblo,  as  we  have  seen,  had  successfully  withstood 
all  attempts  of  the  Aztecs  to  extort  tribute  from 
it.  When  the  fierce  Tlascalans  learned  that  the 
strangers  were  approaching  their  town,  they  had 
an  interesting  discussion  in  their  tribal  coundl 
which  reveals  to  us  the  opposing  views  that  were 
probably  entertained  in  every  pueblo  in  the  land. 
One  chieftain,  Maxixcatzin,  argued  that  the  Span- 
iards were  probably  gods  whom  it  was  idle  to 
think  of  resisting.  Another  chieftain,  Xieotencatl^' 
thought  that  this  view  was  at  least  doubtful  enou^ 
to  be  worth  testing ;  the  strangers  assmned  odious 
airs  of  authority,  but  they  were  a  mere  handful 
in  number,  and  the  men  of  Tlascala  were  invin- 
cible ;  by  way  of  experiment,  at  all  events,  it  was 
worth  while  to  fight.  After  much  debate  this  coun- 
sel prevailed,  and  the  tawny  warriors  went  forUi 
against  the  Spaniards.     Bemal  Diaz  says  there 

1  GomAn,6R;  Dnran,  ii.  401-406 ;  Sahflgun,  14 ;  Aeosta,  518; 
Torquemada,  i.  417 ;  cited  in  Bancroft,  op.  cU,  i.  196.  See  akv 
Clavigero,  Storia  antica  dd  Messico,  iL  69 ;  Miiller,  GrtMchi^ie  d&r 
Amerikanischen  Urrdigionen^  p.  631. 

^  BIr.  Bandelier  regards  Maxizoatzin  and  Xicotencatl  as  ahar* 
ing  the  office  of  head  war-chief,  an  instance  of  dual  ezoeatiT* 
quite  common  in  ancient  America.    Peabody  Mtueam  R^forU»  & 
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were  50,000  of  them  in  the  field,  and  later  writers 
have  swelled  the  number  to  150,000.    In  study- 
ing the  conquest  of  Mexico  one  soon  gets  used  to 
this  sort  of  thing.     Too  many  of  its  historians  be- 
kmg  to  a  school  of  which  Falstaff ,  with  satue  be- 
his  men  in  buckram,  was  the  founder.  \::^\T" 
Bemal  Diaz  was  an  eye-witness ;  betook  ^"'*»**»^*°* 
part  in  the  battle,  and,  if  we  strike  off  about  one 
cipher  from  his  figure  and  make  it  5,000,  we  shall 
get  somewhere  within  the  bounds  of   credibility, 
and  the  odds  will  remain  sufficiently  great  to  attest 
the  valour  of  the  Spaniards.     The  Tlasealan  army 
was  apparently  marshalled  in  phratries,  one  of 
them  from  the  allied  pueblo  of  Huexotzinco.    They 
were   distinguished  by  the  colours  of  their  war- 
paint    They  wore  quilted  cotton  doublets,  and 
earried  leather  shields  stretched  upon  a  framework 
of  bamboo  and  decorated  with   feathers.     Upon 
their  heads   they  wore   helmets  of   stout  leather 
fashioned  and  trimmed  with  feather-work,  so  as  to 
look  like   heads  of   snakes   or  jaguars,  and   the 
chiefs   were   distinguished    by  gorgeous    plumes. 
Their  weapons  were  long  bows,  arrows  tipped  with 
obsidian,   copper-pointed   lances,   slings,   javelins, 
and  heavy  wooden   swords  with  sharp  blades  of 
obsidian  inserted  in  both  edges.^     With  this  bar- 
baric host  the  Spaniards  had  two  days  of  desultory 
fighting.     By  the  end  of  that  time  a  great  many 
Tiasealans  had  been  killed ;  a  few  Spaniards  had 
been  wounded,  and  one  or  two  had  been  killed,^  but 

J  Baaeroft,  Native  Rcuxs  of  the  Pacific  States^  toL  ii  pp.  400- 
'  The  iograined  Mexican  custom  of  trying  to  capture  their 
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ihey  were  so  carefully  buried  by  their  oomrad 
that  the  enemy  did  not  learn  the  fact,  and  it  w 
sagely  concluded  that  the  white  men  must  be  mc 
than  mortaL 

The  sturdy  Xicotencatl,  however,  was  not  wi 
ing  to  give  up  the  case  without  one  more  trii 
He  took  coimsel  with  soothsayers,  and  the  opini< 
was  suggested  that  the  strangers,  as  solar  deiti< 
were  very  probably  dependent  for  their  strengt 
and  perhaps  for  their  invulnerability,  upon  dire 
contact  with  the  solar  radiancy.  Possibly  in  t 
night-time  ^ej  might  tarn  out  to 

Scheme  of  the        **  '^  ^      , 

TUaoaUn        mortal.     At  all  events  it  was  worth  ti 
ing,  and  Xicotencatl  made  up  his  mil 
to  act  on  his  own  account  that  very  night, 
making  his  preparations  for  an  attack  he  sent 
small  party  of  spies  to   the   Spanish  camp  wi 
presents  and  soft  words.     They  were  to  wat 
things  keenly,  and  bring  back  such  information 
might  prove  usefuL     Some  were  to  stay  in  t 
camp  and  at  an  appointed  signal  set   fire  to 
Cortes  received  these  Tndians  graciously,  but  pr< 
ently  their  behaviour   excited   suspicion,  and 
their  utter  terror   and  confusion  they  Budden 
found  themselves  arrested  and  charged  with  treac 
ery  I     There  was  no  use  in  lying  to  superhum 
beings  who  clearly  possessed  the  godlike,  power 

enemies  for  saorifioef  instead  of  slaying  them  on  the  field,  is  oi 
by  Bandolier  as  a  reason  why  more  Spaniards  did  not  g^  kfl 
in  these  straggling  fights.  '*  Thns,  for  the  sake  of  oaptmia 
single  horseman,  they  recklessly  sacrificed  numbers  of  their  <r 
when  they  thought  to  be  able  to  surround  him,  and  cut  htm 
from  his  corps  or  detachment.  The  custom  was  general  ami 
the  Nahuatlac  tribes."    F§ahodjf  Muteum  RqxnU,  iL  128. 
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leading  the  secret  thoughts  of  men ;  so  the  spies, 
or  some  of  them,  made  confession.    Thus  informed 
of  the  situation,  Cortes  waited  till  nightfall,  and 
then  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  the  spies  and  sent  them 
to  tell  Xicotencatl  that  he  would  find  the  white 
man  as  invincible  by  night  as  by  day.^ 
Cortes  followed  the  messengers  at  no  triomphor 
great  distance  with  a  party  of  horsemen ; 
ajd  while  the  Tlascalan  warriors  were  Ump  with 
-nazement  at  tluB  penetration  of  their  design,  the 
party  charged  in  among  them.at  full  gallop,  scat- 
tering them  in  wildest  panic  and  cutting  them 
down  by  the  score.^ 

It  was  clear  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained 
bjr  opposing  these  children  of  the  sun.  Auiance  be- 
The  unfortunate  soothsayers  who  had  iMTSn?***" 
advised  the  night  attack  were  disem-  ^p*°**'^ 
Welled,  stewed  with  chile  pepper,  and  served  in 
a  ragout ;  and  the  Tlascalan  tribal  council,  taught 
wisdom  by  adversity,  decided  to  improve  the  situa- 
tioQ  by  making  an  alliance  with  the  wielders  of 
tltander  and  lightning,  and  enlisting,  if  possible, 
their  resistless  strength  in  the  work  of  humbling 
Tiascala's  ancient  enemy.  Upon  the  people  of  the 
Aztec  Confederacy  these  events  made  a  most  pro- 
band impression.  They  freely  acknowledged  that 
beings  who  could  so  easily  defeat  the  ^ascjdans 
must  be  more  than  human.     But  when  it  was 

^  ^*  Y  lo8  embid  para  que  dizessen  a  XicotClcatl  sn  capitan- 
gmenlf  que  lo  mismo  haria  de  quantas  espias  pndiesse  auer,  y 
^  faesse  cd  su  exerdto,  porque  siempre  conoceria  que  los  Cas- 
tellanoB  eran  inuencibles  de  dia  y  de  noche.*'  Herrera,  decad.  ii 
fiK.  Ti.  cap.  8. 

'  Dias,  HtMtoria  verdcutenif  cap.  xlTii.-L 
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learned  that  these  dreaded  strangers  had  entered 
into  friendly  alliance  with  the  ^^  republic  "  of  Tlas- 
oala,^  and  were  now  leading  an  army  of  its  war- 
riors toward  Tenochtitlan,  we  can  well  imagine  the 
consternation  that  must  have  pervaded  the  streets 
of  that  great  pueblo. 

From  this  time  the  community  of  interests  kept 
the  Tlascalans  faithful  to  the  white  men  even  after 
the  illusion  as  to  their  supernatural  qualities  hrd 
died  away.  If  we  would  form  a  true  conception  of 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  a  handful  of  Spaniards, 
we  must  remember  that  Tlascala,  with  its  few 
allied  pueblos,  had  shown  itself  nearly  a  match  for 
the  Aztec  Confederacy ;  and  the  advantage  of  this 
alliance  was  now  added  to  the  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  that  made  the  Spamards  so 
formidable. 

Affairs  having  duly  been  arranged  at  Tlascala, 
Treaohary  at  ^^  Httlc  army,  now  f oUowed  by  a  f ormi- 
-^S^^^  dable  body  of  dusky  allies,  approached 
DrftaM^rin..  Cholula,  a  stroug  pucblo  alUcd  with  the 
Confederacy  and  especially  identified  with  the 
worship  of  Quetzalcoatl.^  The  town  was  not  only 
one  of  the  principal  markets  in  Mexico,  but  it  was 
held  in  much  reverence  for  its  religious  associa- 

^  It  18  onrions  to  see  Tlasoala  oommonly  mentioned  as  a  **  re- 
fniblio  "  and  the  Azteo  Confederacy  as  an  *'  empire,"  mled  by  ao 
abflolnte  monarch,  when  in  reality  the  supreme  power  in  both 
was  Tested  in  the  tribal  oonnoila.  This  indicates  that  the  Aztee 
ilacateeuhdi  had  acquired  higher  dignity  than  that  merely  of  head 
war-chief.  He  had  joined  to  this  the  digmty  of  chief  priest,  ai 
we  shall  see. 

^  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  Cholula  in  Bandelier*i 
ArdkBohgiad  T<ntr,  pp.  79-262. 
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tionsL  With  the  aid  and  approval  of  emissaries 
bona  Tenochtitlan,  the  chiefs  of  Cholula  prepared 
an  ambuscade  for  the  Spaniards,  who  were  politely 
and  cordially  admitted  into  the  town  with  the  in- 
tention of  entrapping  them.  But  with  Cortes 
there  was  a  handsome  young  Indian  woman  from 
Tabasco,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  there 
and  remained  his  faithful  companion  through  all 
the  trials  of  the  conquest.  Her  aid  was  invaluable, 
since  to  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  Nahuatl 
and  Maya  languages  she  soon  added  a  knowledge 
of  Spanish,  and  for  quick  wit  and  fertility  of  re- 
eonrce  she  was  like  Morgiana  in  the  story  of  the 
Forty  Thieves.  The  name  given  to  this  young 
woman  on  the  occasion  of  her  conversion  and 
baptism  was  Marina,  which  in  Nahuatl  mouths 
became  Malina,  and  oddly  enough  the  most  com- 
mon epithet  applied  to  Cortes,  by  Montezmna  and 
others,  was  Malintzin  or  Malinche,  '^  lord  of  Ma- 
rina.^' It  was  through  her  keenness  that  the  plot 
of  the  Cholultec  chiefs  was  discovered  and  frus- 
trated. Having  ascertained  the  full  extent  of  their 
plans,  Cortes  summoned  the  principal  chiefs  of 
Cholula  to  a  conference,  announced  his  intention 
of  starting  on  the  morrow  for  Tenochtitlan,  and 
with  an  air  of  innocent  trust  in  them,  he  asked 
them  to  furnish  him  with  an  additional  supply  of 
food  and  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  Cholulans.  In 
fthilrligli  glee  at  this  presumed  simplicity,  and  con- 
fident that  for  once  the  white  stranger  was  not 
onmiscient,  the  chiefs  readily  promised  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
the  men  and  provisions.  Several  three-  confldent. 
year-old  babes  had  been  sacrificed  that  day,  and 
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the  auspices  were  favourable.     So  the  dbiefs  spent 
the  night  in  arranging  their  coup  de  main  for  thfl 
next  morning,  while  Cortes  saw  that  his  caim(Hi 
were  placed  in  suitable  positions  for  raking  the 
streets.     In  the  morning  a  throng  of  Cholulteo 
warriors  crowded  into  the  square  where  the  Span- 
iards were  quartered,  and  the  chiefs  felt  so  sure  of 
their  game  that  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  more 
they  accepted  an  invitation  to  meet  ^^Malinche** 
in  private  and  receive  his  parting  blessing.    When 
they  were  assembled,  and  with  them  the  Azteo 
emissaries,  whom  Cortes  took  care  to  have  at    ' 
hand,  they  heard  such  words  as  froze  them  with 
terror.     It  seems  that,  here  as  well  as  at  Tlascalat 
there  were  two  parties,  one  counselling  submissioUi 
the  other  resistance,  only  here  the  resistance  had 
assumed  the  form  of  treachery.     Ebtving  beeix^ 
primed  by  Marina  with  full  and  accurate  inf orm;^*^ 
tion,  Cortes  conveyed  to  the  astounded  chiefs  tl^^ 
secret  history  of  their  little  scheme,  and  informed 
them  that  they  were  his  prisoners,  but  he  kne*^ 
how  to  separate  sheep  from  goats  and  only  th^ 
guilty  should  be  punished.     As  for  Montezum^^ 
though  it  was  said  that  he  was  privy  to  the  Chc^ 
lulan  plot,  Cortes  declared  himself  unwilling  t^ 
Mumen  at     belicvc  such  a  slaudcr  against  one  whone' 
choiaiA.         j^^  j^  always  understood  to  be  a  worthy 

prince.  It  was  his  policy  for  the  moment  to  soothe 
the  emissaries  from  Tenochtitlan  while  he  exhibited 
bis  fiend-like  power.  We  can  dimly  imagine  the 
paralyzing  amazement  and  terror  as  the  chiefs  who 
had  counselled  submission  were  picked  out  and 
taken  aside.    At  this  moment  the  thunder  of  ai> 


/ 
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tillery,  never  heard  before  in  Cholula,  burst  upon 
(he  ear.     Bloody  lanes  were  ploughed  through  the 
mass  of  dusky  warriors  in  the  square,  hippocen- 
taoTS  dad  in  shining  brass  charged  in  among  them, 
and   the  Hasealtec  warriors,  who  had  been  en- 
camped outside,  now  rushed  into  the  town  and 
began  a  general  massacre.     Several  himdred,  per- 
haps some  thousands,  were  slain,  including  the 
head  war-chief.    Of  the  captured  chiefs  a  few  were 
homed  at  the  stake,  doubtless  as  a  warning  exam- 
ple for  Montezuma.     Cortes  then  released  all  the 
caged  victims  fattening  for  sacrifice,  and  resumed 
his  march. 

From  Cholula  the  little  army  proceeded  to  Hue- 
zotadnoo  and  thence  to  Amaquemecan,  where  they 
were  met  by  chiefs  from  Tlalmanalco,  inveighing 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Aztecs  and  begging  for 
deUverance.      Passing  Tlalmanalco  and  Iztapalar 
tsinoo,  the  Spaniards  went  on  to  Cidtlahuac,  situ- 
ated upon  the  causeway  leading  across  the  lake  of 
Chalco.     This  was  one  of  the  many  towns  in  the 
lately-found  Indies  which  reminded  the  Spaniards 
of  Venice ;  i.  e.  it  was  built  over  the  water,  with 
canals  for  streets.     Its  floating  gardens   and  its 
houses  glistening  in  their  stucco  of  white  gypsum 
delighted  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards.    Crossing  the 
causeway  they  marched  on  to  Iztapalapan,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  7th  of  November,  ji^  ^g^^  oi 
1519,  and  saw  before  them  the  Queen  Tenochutian. 
of  Pueblos.     "  And  when  we  beheld,"  says  Bemal 
Diaz,  "  so  many  cities  and  towns  rising  up  from 
the  water,  and  other  populous  places  situated  on 
die  terra  finna,  and  that  causeway,  straight  as  a 
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level,  which  went  into  Mexico,  we  remained  as- 
tonished, and  said  to  one  another  that  it  appeared 
like  the  enchanted  castles  which  they  tell  of  in  the 
book  of  Amadis,  by  reason  of  the  great  towers, 
temples,   and  edifices  which   there  were  in  the 


water,  aiid  all  of  them  work  of  masonry.  Some 
of  our  soldiers  asked  if  this  that  they  saw  was  not 
a  thing  in  a  dream."  ^ 

It  may  well  be  called  the  most  romantic  moment 
in  all  history,  this  moment  when  European  eye6 

^  Duo,  Hutoria  verdadera,  cap. 
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first  rested  upon  that  city  of  wonders,  the  chief 
ornament  of  a  stage  of  social  evolution 
two  full  ethnical  periods  behind  their  mantic  mo- 
own.  ,  To  say  that  it  was  like  stepping 
back  across  the  centuries  to  visit  the  Nineveh  of 
Sennacherib  or  hundred-gated  Thebes  is  but  in- 
adequately to  depict  the  situation,  for  it  was  a 
longer  step  than  that.     Such  chances  do  not  come 
-fewice  to  mankind,  for  when  two  grades  of  culture 
so  widely  severed  are  brought  into  contact,  the 
stronger  is  apt  to  blight  and  crush  the  weaker 
where  it  does  not  amend  and  transform  it.     In 
spite  of  its  foul  abominations,  one  sometimes  feels 
that  one  would  like  to  recall  that  extinct  state 
of  society  in  order  to  study  it.     The  devoted  lover 
of  history,  who  ransacks  all  sciences  for  aid  to- 
ward understanding  the  course  of  human  events, 
who  knows  in  what  imexpected  ways  one  stage  of 
progress  often  illustrates  other  stages,  will  some- 
times wish  it  were   possible   to   resuscitate,  even 
tor  one  brief  year,  the  vanished  City  of  the  Cac- 
tas   Sock.      Could  such  a  work  of  enchantment 
be  performed,  however,   our   first   feeling   would 
doubtless  be  one  of  ineffable  horror  and  disgust, 
like  that  of  the  knight  in  the  old  English  bal- 
lad, who  folding  in  his  arms  a  damsel  of  radiant 
beauty  finds  himself  in  the  embrace  of  a  loathsome 
fiend. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  days  of  magic  are  long 
since  past,  and  the  ointment  of  the  wise  dervise, 
that  enabled  one  to  see  so  many  rich  and  buried 
gecrets,  has  forever  lost  its  virtues,  the  task  for 
the  modem  student  is  simply  the  prosaic  one  of 
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setting  down  such  few  details  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  Spanish  narratives  ^  and  sifted  in  view  of 
what  little  we  know  about  such  points  as  the  Span- 
iards were  liable  to  misinterpret.  A  few  such 
details  wiU  help  us  to  understand  the  way  inVhich 
this  archaic  phase  of  human  development  was  so 
abruptly  cut  short. 

The  city  of  Mexico  stood  in  a  salt  lake,  and  was 
approached  by  three  causeways  of  solid  masonry, 
each,  as  the  Spanish  soldiers  said,  two  lances  in 
breadth,  which  might  mean  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet.  Being  from  four  to  five  miles  in  length,  and 
assailable  on  both  sides  by  the  canoes  of  the  city's 
defenders,  they  were  very  dangerous  avenues  for 
an  enemy,  whether  advancing  or  retreating.     Near 

Thecaua©.  ^®  ^^^  thcsc  causcways  were  inter- 
^y*-  rupted  by  wooden  drawbridges.     Then 

they  were  continued  into  the  city  as  main  thorough- 
fares, and  met  in  the  great  square  where  the  tem- 
ple stood.     The  city  was  also  connected  with  the 

^  My  authorities  for  the  desoriptioii  of  Tenoohtifclan  are  Cortes, 
Cartas  y  relaciones  al  emperador  Carlos  V.,  Paris,  1866 ;  Bemal 
Diaz,  Historia  verdadera^  Madrid,  1632  ;  loazbalceta,  Coleccian  de 
documentos,  etc.,  Mexico,  1858-66 ;  Relatione  Jatta  per  un  geruiP 
huomo  del  Signor  Fernando  Cortese,  apnd  Ramusio,  NavigcUioni  eC 
Viaggif  Venice,  1556;  Tezozomoo,  Histoire  de  Mexique,  Paris, 
1853;  Ixtlilxochitl,  Relaciones,  apnd  Kingvborongh*s  Mexican 
Antiquities,  London,  1831-48,  toI.  ix. ;  Sahagfun,  Historia  general 
de  las  cosas  de  Nueva  E^aria,  Mexico,  1829 ;  Torqnemada, 
Monarquia  indiana,  Madrid,  1723;  Clavigero,  Storia  antica  del 
Messico,  Cesena,  1 780 ;  Oviedo»  Historia  general  y  natural  de  las 
Jndias,  Madrid,  1851-55  ;  Goraara,  Historia  de  Mexico,  Antwerp, 
1554 ;  Herrera,  Historia  general  de  los  hechos  de  los  CastelUmot 
etc.,  Madrid,  1601 ;  Veytia,  Historia  antigua  de  MejicOf  Mexico 
1836  ;  Vetancnrt,  Teairo  mexicano,  Mexico,  1870. 
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mainland  by  an  aqnedaot  in  solid  masonry  leading 
down  from  Chepnltepec.  The  streets  might  have 
reminded  one  of  Yenice,  in  so  far  as  some  were 
eanals  alive  with  canoes,  while  others  were  dry 
footpaths  paved  with  hard  cement,  and  the  foot- 
ways often  crossed  the  canals  on  bridges.  These 
paths  and  canals  ran  between  immense  houses  of 
led  stone,  many  of  them  coated  with  a  hard  white 
itoooo.  The  houses  enclosed  neat  court- 
jards,  and  vast  as  were  the  spaces 
eovered  by  them  there  was  seldom  a  third  story. 
The  low  flat  roofs,  often  covered  with  flower-gar- 
dens, were  protected  by  stone  parapets  with  small 
towers  at  intervals,  so  that  every  house  was  a  for- 
tress. The  effect  must  have  been  extremely  pic- 
turesque. Military  precautions  were  everywhere 
visible.  The  bridges  across  the  canals  could  be 
drawn  up  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  windows 
were  mere  loop-holes,  and  they  as  well  as  the  door- 
ways were  open.  The  entrance  to  the  house  could 
be  barricaded,  but  doors  had  not  been  invented. 
Sometimes  a  kind  of  bamboo  screen  was  hung  in 
the  doorway  and  secured  by  a  cross-bar;  some- 
times, especially  in  interior  doorways,  there  were 
hangings  of  cotton  or  feather-work.^ 

^  'Die  portiere  is  umch  more  luioient  than  the  door,  and  goes 
baek  at  least  as  far  as  the  lower  period  of  barbarism ;  as  e.  g.  the 
Maud  an  bnfEalo  robe  above  mentioned,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  The  (Greeks 
m  the  apper  period  of  barbarism  had  true  doors  with  hinges  and 
latehea.  One  of  the  cosiest  pictures  in  the  delicious  Odyssey  is 
tiiat  of  the  old  nurse  Bnrykleia  showing  Telemachus  to  his  cham- 
ber, when  leaving  him  tucked  under  the  woollen  mg  she  g^oes  out, 
aad  doses  the  door  with  its  silver  ring  and  fastens  the  latch  with 
ft  thong:  -^ 

•m|«v  a  0vpat  tfoAo/mv  irvxa  n-oiTntHO, 
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The  number  of  the  houses  and  of  their  occu« 
pants  has  been  the  subject  of  curious  misappre- 
hensions. The  Licentiate  Zuazo,  a  schohu*ly  and 
careful  man  whom  Cortes  left  in  charge  of  the 
city  in  1524,  and  who  ought  to  be  good  authority, 
said  that  there  were  60,000  vecinos.^  As  I  have 
before  observed,^  this  Spanish  word  may  mean 
either  ^^  inhabitants  "  or  ^^  householders."  The  lat- 
ter interpretation  was  given  to  it  by  Gromara  and 
Peter  Martyr,^  and  has  been  generally  adopted; 
but  as  nobody  has  given  the  circumference  of  the 
city  as  more  than  four  leagues,  and  as  it  was  in 
all  probability  less  than  that,^  there  would  not  have 
begun  to  be  room  enough  for  60,000  of  these 
Thepopoia-  hugc  houscs,  aloug  with  the  space  oc- 
^^'^  cupied  by  canals  and  open  squares,  tem- 

ples with  their  pyramids,  and  gardens  between 
the  houses.^    The  book  of  one  of  Cortes's  com- 

maX  rhv  fiiy  ypaxifs  irvKifLtfi^  ifiPaXt  xtfurCi^, 
i)  fih^  rhv  vTv$aaa  xai  aaKii<r<ura  xintya, 
9€ur<r6\if  ayxptfjidaajira  iropd  rfntroU  Ae;(tffOtnv, 
/Si)  p'  tfici'  tK  OaXofioiOf  0vpiiv  2*  in4piwrm  jrapMVH 
ifiyvpiji^  iwl  ii  kKhiS'  irdyvtrinv  ifAom. 
ivO'  oyt  niunrjxtoiy  KtKoXvfuiiyot  olhi  OiUTy^ 

Od§JUfgf  L436L 

H.  Chamay,  in  bis  ioTestigatioiis  at  Uxmal,  found  "  fonr  rings  or 
stone  hooks  inside  the  doorways  near  the  top,  from  which  it  is 
easy  to  conjecture  that  a  wooden  board  was  placed  inside  against 
the  opening,  and  kept  in  place  by  two  transversal  "bars  entering 
the  stone  hooks."     Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World,  p.  398. 

^  Carta  de  Licenciado  ZuazOj  MS.,  apnd  Presoott,  Conquegt  qf 
MexicOy  bk.  iv.  chap.  i. 

^  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 

^  Goraara,  Crdnica  de  la  Nueva  Espc^ia,  Saragossa,  1(64, 
fccxviii.  ;  Mart3rr,  De  Orhe  Novo^  dec.  v.  cap.  iii. 

*  Bandelier,  Archceological  TouTy  p.  50. 

^  *^  Nearly  all  the  old  authors  describe  the  public  bnildiiqp 
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panions,  known  as  the  Anonymous  Conqueror, 
surviYes  only  in  an  Italian  translation,  and  this 
has  60,000  hahitatoriy  which  can  mean  nothing 

mroonded  by  pleasmre-groands  or  ornamental  g^ardens.    It  is 
T0rj  stiiking  that,  the  pneblo  haying  been  founded  in  1325,  and 
learly  a  century  having  been  spent  in  adding  snfBcient  artificial 
Bod  to  tlie  oc^;inally  small  solid  expanse  settled,  the  Mexicans 
eonkl  lufcTe  been  ready  so  soon  to  establish  purely  deooratiye 
parks  within  an  area,  every  iiich  of  which  was  yalnable  to  them 
for  snbsistsnee  alone  I  '*    Bandelier,  in  Feahody  Museum  RqwrU, 
?qL  ii.  p.  422.    That  the  oom-growers  of  Tenochtitlan  were 
eamped  for  room  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  they  constructed 
*  floating  gardens,'*  or  rafts  covered  with  black  loam  which  were 
aaoored  at  various  p<nnts  in  the  shallow  lake.    These  artificial 
gardens  {Ainampas)  were  usqally  rectangular  in  shape  and  from 
thirty  to  fifty  yards  in  length  ;  maize,  beans,  tomatoes,  and  other 
vegetables  were  raised  in  them.     See  Torquemada,  Monarquia 
nu/tana,  tom.  iL  p.  483  ;  Acosta,  Historia  de  las  IndiaSy  p.  472 ; 
Clavigero,  Storia  di  Messico,  tom.  ii.  p.  152.     This  practice  indi- 
cates that  there  was  no  superfluous  space  in  the  city.    Never- 
theless the  testimony  of  ''nearly  all  the  old  authors,"  that  ex- 
tensive flower  gardens  were  to  be  seen,  is  not  to  be  lightly 
rejected.     Flowers  were  used  in  many  of  the  religious  festivals, 
sod  there  is  abundant  evidence,  moreover,  that  the  Mexicans 
Were  very  fond  of  them.    This  is  illustrated  in  the  perpetual 
xeference  to  flowers  in  old  Mexican  poems :  — "  They  led  me 
within  a  valley  to  a  fertile  spot,  a  flowery  spot,  where  the  dew 
ipread  out  in  glittering  splendour,  where  I  saw  various  lovely 
fragrant  flowers,  lovely  odorous  flowers,  clothed  with  the  dew, 
leattered  around  in  rainbow  glory ;  there  they  said  to  me,'  Huck 
the  flowers,  whichever  thou  wishest,  mayest  thou  the  singer  be 
g^ad,  and  give  them  to  thy  friends,  to  the  chiefs,  that  they  may 
njmce  on  the  earth.'    So  I  gathered  in  the  folds  of  my  g^arment 
the  various  fragrant  flowers,  delicate  scented,  delicious,"  etc. 
Brinton,   Ancient  Nahuatl  Poetry^  p.  57.    Of  the  twenty-seven 
ancient  Mexican  songs  in  this  interesting  collection,   there  is 
scarcely  <Hie  that  does  not  abound  with  ecstatic  allusions  to  flow- 
en  :  — '*  The  delicious  breath  of  the  dewy  flowers  is  in  our  homes 
in  Chiapas;"  "my  soul  was  drunken  with  the  flowers;"  *' let 
me  gather  the  intoxicating  flowers,  many  coloured,  varied  in 
bae,"  etc. 
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but  inhabitants.^  TaMng  60,000  as  the  popula- 
tion, which  seems  a  reasonable  figure,  the  number 
of  communal  houses  can  harc^ly  have  exceeded 
300,  as  the  number  of  persons  in  a  house  can 
hardly  have  averaged  less  than  200.  We  have 
ab*eady,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  seen 
how  the  organization  of  the  Aztec  tribe  in  four 
^,^  plratries  divided  the  city  into  four 
"'^'^  quarters,  each  with  its  curial  temple 

and  peculiar  ceremonies.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
threefold  division  of  Home  by  tribes  at  the  time 
when  the  Ramnes  occupied  the  Palatine  hill,  while 
the  Tities  lived  on  the  Quirinal,  and  the  Luoeres 
on  the  Esquiline.^  The  communal  houses,  as 
Bichard  Eden  has  it,  were  ^^palaices  of  maruel- 
ous  bygnes,  and  curiously  buylded  with  many 
pleasaunt  diuises."  Upon  the  front  of  each  was 
sculptured  the  totem  or  beast-symbol  of  the  clan 
to  which  it  belonged,  that  upon  the  one  in  which 
Montezuma  received  the  strangers  being  an  eagle 
with  a  wildcat  (ocdotT)  grasped  in  its  beak.  It 
was  customary  to  carve  upon  the  jambs,  on  either 
side  of  the  doorway,  enormous  serpents  with  eap- 
ingmoua«. 

The  dress  of  the  people  was  of  cotton,  the  men 

^  Relatione  fatta  per  «n  geniW  kuomo  dd  Signor  fentamU 
Cortese^  apnd  Ramnsio,  NavigaHoni  et  Viaggi^  Venioe,  1550,  tom. 
liL  foL  300.  Mr.  Morgan  (Ancient  Society,  p.  195)  thinks  liie 
number  of  inhabitants  could  not  have  exceeded  80,000,  but  I  ses 
no  reason  for  doubting^  the  statements  of  Zuazo  and  the  Anony* 
mons  Conqueror. 

^  Tlateluloo  constituted  a  fifth  quarter,  for  the  Tlatelnlcans, 
-who  had  been  conquered  in  1478,  deprived  of  tribal  rights,  and 
partially  re-adopted ;  an  interesting  case,  for  which  see  Baad*- 
Her,  Peahody  Museum  Rqwrts,  iL  508. 
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wearing  loose  cloaks  an^  ample  fringed  sashes,  and 
the  women  long  robes  reaching  to  the 
ground.  These  cotton  garments  were 
often  elaborately  embroidered  and  dyed  with  the 
rich  scarlet  of  the  cochineaL  Capes  of  fur  or 
doublets  of  feather-work  were  worn  in  cold  weather. 
The  feet  were  protected  by  a  kind  of  sandal,  and 
the  head  by  a  white  cotton  hood.  The  hair  was 
oidinarily  worn  long,  and  a  deep  violet  hair^ye 
was  used  by  the  women.  Faces  were  sometimes 
\  smeared  widi  red  or  yellow  ointment,  and  the  teeth 
stained  with  cochineaL  Gold  and  silver  bracelets 
and  anklets  and  rings  for  fingers,  ears,  and  nose 
were  worn  by  men  and  women. 

In  the  interior  of  the  houses  cedar  and  other 
fine  woods  were  used  for  partitions  and 

rrn  i  •    i»      i  •  Interiors. 

ceilings.  The  chief  decorations  were 
the  mural  tapestries  woven  of  the  gorgeous  plum- 
age of  parrots,  pheasants,  cardinals,  and  humming- 
birds, and  one  purpose  of  the  many  aviaries  was 
to  furnish  such  feathers.  Except  a  few  small 
tables  and  stools,  there  was  not  much  furniture. 
Pahn-leaf  mats  piled  on  the  hard  cemented  floor 
served  as  beds,  and  sometimes  there  were  coverlets 
of  cotton  or  feather-work.  Resinous  torches  were 
used  for  lights.  The  principal  meal  of  the  day 
'was  served  on  low  tables,  the  people  sitting  on 
mats  or  cushions  in  long  rows  around  the  sides  of 
the  room,  with  their  backs  against  the  wall.  A 
lighted  brazier  stood  in  the  middle,  and  before 
tasting  the  food  each  person  threw  a 
morsel  into  the  brazier  as  an  offering 
to  the  fire-god.     The  commonest  meat  was  the 
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turkey,  a  bird  as  characteristic  of  Mexico  as  its 
cactuses.  The  name  of  this  fowl  preserves  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  mixture  of  truth  and 
error  which  had  led  to  the  discoveiy  of  America. 
When  it  was  first  introduced  into  European  barn- 
yards in  1530,  people  named  it  on  the  theory  that 
it  was  an  Asiatic  fowl.  The  Grermans  for  a  wbile 
called  it  CcUecutiache  hahn  or  Calicut  cock;  the 
French  still  call  it  dinde,  which  at  first  was  poulet 
d*Inde  or  India  fowl ;  and  the  English  called  it 
the  Turkey  fowl ;  but  the  Oriental  coimtry  whidi 
it  came  from  was  really  Mexico,  many  thousand 
miles  east  of  Asia.  i 

Cookeiy  had  made   some  progress  among  the  f 
Aztecs.      Indian  meal  beaten  up  with  eggs  was 
baked  in  loaves,  and  there  were  cakes  resembling 
the  modem  tortilla.     Then  there  wbs  the  tamaUy   ' 
a  kind  of  pie  of  meat  and  vegetables  with  a  cove^ 
ing  of  Indian  meal     Fresh  fish  were  abundant   i 
There  were  variouB  ra«(«rt8  intenaely  hat  wiA  ^ 
tabasco  and  chile  sauee.    Bemal  Uas 
counted  thirty  such  dishes  upon  Mon- 
tezuma's   table.      One  favourite  mess  was  frog  \ 
spawn  and  stewed  ants  peppered  with  chile;  an-  j; 
other  was  human  flesh  cooked  in  like  manner,  y 
To  the  cannibalism  almost  universal  among  Ameii  \ 
can  aborigines  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Centnl* : 
America  added  this  epicure's  touch.^ 

^  The  first  dish  mentioned  by  Bemal  Diaz  seemed  to  Mr.  PM* 
cott  both  startling^  and  apocryphal,  and  even  the  old  soldier  \aB^ 
self,  in  spite  of  the  cannibalism  he  had  witnessed,  was  slow  ts 
admit  the  truth  of  what  he  was  told.  It  was  a  fricassee  of  "nKf 
yonng  children :  —  "  £  como  por  passatiempo  oi  desir,  que  It 
solisn  gnisar  oames  de  muchaohos  de  poca  edad/*  etc.  {Hutailk 
nrdaderOf  cap.  woL)    When  we  bear  in  mind,  lunreyery  that  ii 
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se  yiaods  were  kept  hot  by  means  of  chafing 
and  were  aerved  on  earthenware  bowls  or 


puUio  ezextement  ftnd  peril  H  was  eustomary  to  obt^ 
ioes  by  tmmfjmng  young  children,  and  that  tibe  flesh  of 
lao  lietim  seems  inTsriably  to  have  been  eaten,  there  is 
at  all  iminobable  in  what  was  told  to  Diaa. 
)nry  Yule,  in  one  of  his  learned  notes  to  Maroo  Polo, 
( instances  which  show  the  connection  between  cannibal- 

snmdry  folk-lore  notions ;  e.  g,  "  after  an  execntion  at 
ertain  laige  pith  baUs  axe  steeped  in  the  blood,  and  under 
e  of  blood-bread  are  sold  as  a  medicine  for  consumption. 
I J  to  the  blood  of  decapitated  criminals  that  any  such 
power  is  attributed."  There  is  eridence  that  this  rem- 
cannibalism  is  not  yet  extinct  in  China.  Among  ciTilized 
in  modem  times  instances  of  cannibalism  have  been  for 
;  part  confined  to  shipwrecked  crews  in  the  last  stages  of 

Among  savages  and  barbarians  of  low  type,  famine  and 

probably  combine  to  support  the  custom.  When  the 
be  Jesuit  priest  Br^beuf  bad  gone  out  amid  diabolical 
1,  during  which  he  had  uttered  neither  cry  nor  groan,  an 

chief  tore  out  his  heart  and  devoured  it  for  the  very 
I  purpose  of  acquiring  all  that  courage ;  on  the  other 
len  one  of  Mr.  Darwin^s  party  asked  some  Fueg^ians  why 

not  eat  their  dogs  instead  of  their  grandmothers,  they 

probably  in  some  amusement  at  his  ignorance  of  sound 

cal  principles,  ^  Doggies  catch  otters ;  old  women  no  I  " 

Bval  Europe  instances  of  cannibalism  can  be  traced  to 

of  food,  and  among  the  Turks  there  seem  to  have  been 

lite  sufficient  to  explain  the  fabulous  picture  of  King 

.  in  the  presence  of  Saladin's  ambassadors,  dining  on  a 

SazBoen's  head 

**  Mden  fnU  hastily 

With  powder  and  with  spyoiy, 

And  with  Mffron  of  good  colour." 

tterior  of  northern  Sumatra  dwell  a  people  called  Battas, 
enough  to  use  a  phonetic  alphabet.    Their  ancient  can- 
is  now  restricted  by  law.    Three  classes  of  persons  are 
led  to  be  eaten  ;  1.  c  commoner  g^ty  of  adultery  with  a 
wife ;  2.  enemies  taken  in  battle  outside  their  own  vil- 
tiaitors  and  spies,  in  default  of  a  ransom  equivalent  to 
IS  a  head.    See  Tule*s  Marco  Polo,  voL  i.  pp.  275-277 ; 
I.  2iil ;  Parkman,  Jesuits  in  North  America,  p.  880;  Dar- 
ya^ of  the  BeagUf  London,  1870,  p.  214 
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plates,  for  the  making  of  which  Cholula  was  espe- 
cially noted.  Chocolate,  flavoured  with 
vanilla,  was  the  ordinary  beverage. 
Food  was  handled  with  the  fingers,  but  bowls  of 
water  and  towels  were  brought  in  at  the  end  of  the 
meal,  and  the  next  thing  in  order  was  to  smoke 
tobacco  and  get  drunk  with  pulque^  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  century  plant.^  ' 

The  trade  implied  by  this  sort  of  life  was  not 
done  in  shops.     There  were  no  shops  in  this  A2tec 
pueblo,  but  two  spacious  market-places,  with  faiis 
every  fifth  day.     There  were  displayed 
foods,    cloths,   and    ornaments;    tools, 
weapons,  and  building  materials  ;  mats  and  stools, 
dye-stuffs  and  pottery.     Traffic  was  chiefly  barter, 
but  there  were  such  rudimentary  attempts  at  C1]^ 
rency  as   quills  packed  with  gold-dust,  bags  of 
cocoa  seed,  and  queer  little  bits  of  copper  and  tin 
shaped  like  the  letter  T.     There  were  no  coins  oar    ; 
scales,  and  selling  by  weight  wad  unknown.    In 
most  of  the  pueblos  traders  came  in  from  the  coun- 
try, or  from  other  towns,  with  their  wares  borne 
on  litters,  the  only  kind  of  wagon  or  carriage  in   '.\ 
use ;   but  in  Mexico  such  conveyance  was  done   ^ 
chiefly  by  canoes.     In  the  market-place  there  were   -• 
booths  where  criminals  were  tried  and  sentenced,   ij 

1  The  mas^ey,  or  Agave  americana,  someiames  oalled  AsosA'  ^ 
ean  aloe.  One  of  these  plants  in  a  gr^een  tab  stood  on  either  sida 
of  the  steps  leading  np  to  the  front  door  of  George  Napkins,  Exit 
magistrate,  in  Ipswich  {Pickwick  Papers,  chap.  zxr.).  For  a  good  -; 
account  of  the  many  and  g^at  oaes  of  the  century-plant^  mo 
Bandolier,  Archaeological  Tour,  p.  217;  Gareilasso,  Cometdand 
•^ealesy  pt.  i.  lib.  viii.  cap.  13.  From  the  polqae,  a  kiiid  of  fbroBf 
brandy,  oalled  meoco/,  is  distilled. 
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Crime  was  frequent,  and  punisliment  swift  and 
croeL^  Another  feature  of  tiie  market-place  would 
seem  in  itself  to  epitomize  all  the  incongruous- 
faess  of  this  strange  Aztec  world.  A  barber's  shop 
seems  to  suggest  civilization  as  vividly  as  a  stone 
knife  suggests  barbarism.  In  the  Mexican  market 
there  were  booths  where  the  scanty  beards  of  the 
dusky  warriors  were  shaved  with  razors  of  obsid- 
ian!^ 

Close  by  the  principal  market  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  pueblo  was  the  great  enclosure  of  the  tem- 
ple, surrpimded  by  stone  walls  eight  feet 
in  height,  and  entered  by  four  gateways,  ^"*****^^ 
one  from  each  of  the  wards  or  quarters  above 
described.  Within  were  not  less  than  twenty  tea- 
eallis^  or  truncated  pyramids,  the  tallest  of  which 
was  the  one  dedicated  to  the  war-god.  It  was 
ascended  by  stone  stairs  on  the  outside,  and  as  the 
Spaniards  counted  114  stairs  it  was  probably  not 
&r  from  100  feet  in  height.  This  height  was 
divided  into  five  stages,  in  such  wise  that  a  man, 
after  ascending  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  would  walk 
on  a  flat  terrace  or  ledge  around  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pyramid,  and  there  mount  the  second 
flight.  Thus  the  religious  processions  on  their  way 
to  the  summit  would  wind  four  times  about  the 
pyramid,  greatly  enhancing  the  spectacular  effect. 
This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  purpose  of 
the  arrangement;  it  was  at  any  rate  one  of  its 

^  Tha  subject  of  orimes  and  pTHushments  in  ancient  Mexico  is 
wen  snmmariied  by  Bandelier,  Peabody  Mtueum  Reports^  vol.  it 
n>.  623-633. 

'  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico^  bk.  iv.  chap.  ii. ;  on  Ameiican 
beards,  cf .  Brinton,  The  American  Ractf  p.  40. 
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lesults.  On  the  summit  was  a  dreadful  block  of 
jasper,  convex  at  the  top,  so  that  when  the  human 
Human  Mori.  '^ctim  was  laid  upou  his  back  and  held 
^^^  down,  the  breast  was  pushed  upward, 

ready  for  the  priest  to  make  one  deep  slashing  cut 
and  snatch  out  the  heart  Near  the  sacrificial 
block  were  the  altars  and  sanctuaries  of  the  gods 
Tezcatlipoca,  Huitzilopochtli,  and  others,  with 
idols  as  hideous  as  their  names.^  On  these  altars 
smoked  fresh  human  hearts,  of  which  the  gods 
were  fond,  while  other  parts  of  the  bodies  were 
made  ready  for  the  kitchens  of  the  communal 
houses  below.  The  gods  were  voracious  as  wolves, 
and  the  victims  were  numerous.^     In  some  cases 

^  See  the  photograph  of  an  idol,  jnobably  of  Hnitzilopoehtli, 
dog  np  in  1790  near  the  cathedral,  which  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  heathen  temple,  in  Bandolier,  Archaolagical  Tatar,  p.  59. 

*  A  native  Mexican  author,  bom  in  1679,  says  that  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  temple  to  Hoitzilopochtli,  in  1487,  the 
nnmber  of  victims  was  80,600  (Ghimalpahin  Qnaohtlehnaaitsn, 
Sixihne  et  SepHkme  Relations,  ed.  Sim^n,  Paris,  1889,  p.  158).  I 
rather  think  that,  even  for  sach  a  grand  occasion,  we  most  at 
least  ont  off  a  cipher,  lliere  can  be  little  donbt,  however,  that 
within  this  whole  snake-worshipping  world  of  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tnl  America  there  were  many  thoosand  victims  yearly,  — moBi 
women,  and  children.  A  very  complete  view,  widk  many  of  tha 
hideoos  details,  is  given  in  Bancroft's  Native  Maces  of  ike  PcK!\fic 
i8^e«,voLiL pp. 30^-^1, 687-714;  see  also Fergosson,  Trtemd 
Serpent  Worskipt  p.  40 ;  Stephens,  Central  America,  voL  xL  p.  185. 
For  a  human  sacrifice  among  the  Pawnees,  somewliat  aindlar  to 
the  Mexican  custom,  see  Brinton,  The  American  Race,  p.  97.  For 
some  references  to  human  sacrifices  among  the  ancient  Germans 
and  Huns,  see  Gibbon,  chap,  xxx.,  xxxiv. ;  Leo,  VorUsungen  wber 
die  Oeschichte  des  Deutechen  VoUces,  HaUe,  1854,  bd.  L  p.  96; 
Mono,  Geschichte  des  Heidenthums,  Leipsic,  1822,  iL  20, 136;  ME- 
man,  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  244 ;  among  the  Saxom,  ^do- 
nins  Apollinaris,  lib.  viii.  epist.  6 ;  among  the  CarthaginiaaSi 
Cbote,  History  of  Oreece^  voL  xiL  p.  665. 
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!ihe  heart  was  thrust  into  the  mouth  of  the  idol 
with  a  golden  spoon,  in  others  its  lips  were  simply 
daubed  with  blood.  In  the  temple  a  great  quan^ 
ti^  of  rattlesnakes,  kept  as  sacred  objects,  were 
fed  with  the  entrails  of  the  victims.  Other  parts 
of  the  body  were  given  to  the  menagerie  beasts, 
which  were  probably  also  kept  for  purposes  of 
religious  symbolism.  Blood  was  also  rubbed  in 
the  mouths  of  the  carved  serpents  upon  the  jambs 
and  lintels  of  the  houses.  The  walls  and  floor  of 
the  great  temple  were  clotted  with  blood  and 
ahreds  of  human  flesh,  and  the  smell  was  like  that 
of  a  slaughter-house.  Just  outside  the  temple,  in 
front  of  the  broad  street  that  led  across  the  cause- 
way to  Tlacopan,  stood  the  tzompantli^  which  was 
^^an  oblong  sloping  parallelogram  of  earth  and 
masonry,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  [long] 
at  the  base,  ascended  by  thirty  steps,  on  each  of 
which  were  skulls.  Bound  the  summit  The  place  of 
were  upwards  of  seventy  raised  poles  '^^"^^ 
about  four  feet  apart,  connected  by  numerous 
rows  of  cross-poles  passed  through  holes  in  the 
masts,  on  each  of  which  five  skulls  were  filed,  the 
sticks  being  passed  through  the  temples.  In  the 
centre  stood  two  towers,  or  columns,  made  of 
akulls  and  lime,  the  face  of  each  skull  being 
turned  outwards,  and  giving  a  horrible  appear- 
ance to  the  whole.  This  eflfect  was  heightened  by 
leaving  the  heads  of  distinguished  captives  in  their 
natural  state,  with  hair  and  skin  on.  As  the  skulls 
decayed,  or  fell  from  the  towers  or  poles,  they 
were  replaced  by  others,  so  that  no  vacant  place 
was  left."  ^    If  Lucretius  could  have  visited  such  a 

^  Bancroft,  Native  Baces,  etc.,  vol.  iL  p.  586. 
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tzompantli  he  would  liave  found  a  fit  text  for  his 
sermon  on  the  evils  of  religion. 

It  was  into  this  strange  city  that  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1519,  Montezuma,  making  the  best  of 
bitter  necessity,  welcomed  his  long-bearded  visitors 
^^  ^j  with  timorous  politeness,  and  assigned 
Sto^oo?  them  a  great  house  near  the  temple  for 
titian.  their  lodgings.     This  house  is  supposed 

to  have  been  a  teqpan  or  tribal  council-house  built 
in  the  time  of  Azayacatl,  but  for  some  reason 
superseded  in  general  use  by  another  tecpan  since 
built  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  It  was  large 
enough  to  afford  ample  accommodation  for  the  450 
Spaniards  with  their  1,000  or  more  Tlascalan  allies, 
and  Cortes  forthwith  proceeded  quietly  to  station 
his  sentinels  along  the  parapet  and  to  place  his 
cannon  where  they  could  do  the  most  good.  After 
a  few  days  spent  in  accepting  the  hospitalities 
proffered  by  Montezuma  and  in  studying  the  city 
and  its  people,  the  Spanish  commander  went  to 
work  with  that  keen  and  deadly  sagacity  which 
never  failed  him.  Safety  required  that  some  step 
should  be  taken.  From  what  had  occurred  at 
Tlascala  and  Cholula,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  in 
Tenochtitlan  also^^fliere  were  two  parties,  the  one 
inclined  to  submit  to  the  strangers  as  representa- 
tives of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  other  disposed  to  resist 
them  as  interlopers.  With  time  the  latter  counsels 
were  ahnost  certain  to  prevaiL  Familiarity  with 
the  sight  of  the  strangers  about  the  streets  would 
deaden  the  vague  terror  which  their  presence  at 
first  inspired.    Ceasing  to  be  dreaded  as  gods  they 


AdangerooB 
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urould  not  cease  to  be  regarded  as  foreigners,  and 
to  the  warrior  of  Tenochtitlan  a  foreigner  was  in- 
teresting chiefly  as  meat,  —  for  his  idols,  his  rat- 
tlesnakes, and  himself.  Whether  as  strangers  or 
as  emissaries  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  Spaniards  had 
already  incurred  the  deadly  hatred  of  those  obscene 
carrion-birds,  the  priests  of  the  black  Tezcatlipoca 
and  his  ally  Hidtzilopochtli.  And  then  had  they  not 
bronght  into  the  city  a  host  of  its  eternal  enemies 
the  Tlascalans  ?  How  would  the  Bomans  of  Han- 
nibal's time  have  felt  and  acted  toward  anybody 
who  should  insolently  have  brought  into  Bome  a 
force  of  Carthaginians?  It  was  clear  enough  to 
Cortes  and  his  men  that  their  situation 
was  excessively  dangerous.  Sooner  or  ***"*^^ 
later  an  outbreak  was  to  be  expected,  and  when  it 
should  come  the  danger  was  immeasurably  greater 
tban  before  Tlascala  or  in  Cholula ;  for  if  the 
people  should  simply  decide  to  blockade  and  starve 
the  Spaniards,  there  would  be  no  escape  save  by 
a  desperate  fight  through  the  streets  and  along 
those  interminable  causeways.  Truly  no  hero  of 
fairyland  astray  in  an  ogre's  castle  was  ever  in 
worse  predicament  than  Cortes  and  his  little  army 
cooped  in  this  stronghold  of  cannibals  I  There 
was  no  grouxid  for  surprise  if  they  should  one 
and  all  get  dragged  to  the  top  of  the  great  pyra- 
roid  on  their  way  to  the  kettles  of  the  communal 
kitchens. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  act  decisively  and 
at  once,  while  all  the  glamour  of  strangeness  still 
enveloped  them.  Cortes  acted  upon  the  principle 
that  the  boldest  course  was  the  safest.     A  blow 
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iained  by  the  Gfieek  bimleua,  or  king,  of  the  Ho- 

merio   period.^    We  leam  from  Saha-  ^ 

ran.  that  in  ancient  Mexico  there  were  wM»priMt- 

oominiiidMr* 

two  high-priests,  and  the  first  of  these 
was  called  Quetzalooatl  and  snmamed  Totec^  ^^  our 
Lord."^  Now  one  of  Montezuma's  titles,  as  shown 
by  his  picture  in  the  Codex  Yaticanus,  was  Qt^e- 
tzalcoad  Ibtec  Uamazqui  (L  e.  Quetzalcoatl  our 
Lord  Priest)  of  Huitzilopochtli.  As  supreme  mil- 
itary commander,  Montessnma's  title  was  Tl^acoch- 
teeuhtli  or  Hacochcalcatl.  For  the  generalissimo 
to.become  chief  priest  of  the  war-god  is  a  devel- 
opment so  natural  and  so  practical  that  we  find  it 
repeated  in  every  society  where  we  have  data  for 
tracing  back  the  kingship  to  its  origins.  In  Mexi- 
can mythology  the  primitive  Totec  was  a  comrade 
of  the  fair  god  Quetzalcoatl ;  this  cheerful  creature 
used  to  go  about  clad  in  a  garment  of  human 
skins,  and  Torquemada  tells  us  of  a  certain  great 
festival  at  which  Montezuma  performed  a  religious 
dance  clothed  in  such  a  garment.  Torquemada 
adds  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief 
this  was  not  a  freak  of  Montezuma's,  but  an  ances- 
tral custom.^  Clearly  it  was  a  symbolic  identifica-; 
tion  of  Montezuma  with  Totec.  At  the  ceremony^ 
of  investiture  with  the  office  of  Uiicatecuhtli^  Monte- 
ziuna  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  garments  of 
the  war-god,  a  blue  breechcloth  and  blue  sandals, 
a  cloak  of  blue  network,  and  a  necklace  and  dia- 
iem  of  turquoises.    His  fan-shaped  head-dress  was 

^  See  aboTe»  toL  i.  p.  114. 

'  Saha^^im,  Hisioria,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ix. 

*  TocqaeiiUMU,  Momar^a  Indiana^  lib.  yu.  cap.  xSi 
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made  chiefly  of  the  brilliant  golden-green  feathers 
of  the  quetzal,  or  paradise-trogon,  relieved  with  a 
bit  of  bright  red  from  the  tiauquecholy  or  roseate 
spoonbilL  Attached  to  this  head-nlress,  oyer  the 
forehead,  was  a  clasp  of  burnished  gold  in  the 
likeness  of  a  humming-bird's  beak ;  and  this  em- 
blem denoted  that  Montezuma  was  the  living  rep- 
resentative of  Huitzilopochtli.^  None  but  him 
could  without  sacrilege  assume  this  emblem.  This 
group  of  facts  seems  to  prove  that  Montezuma 
had  acquired  the  functions  of  supreme  pontiff  in 
addition  to  those  of  supreme  war-chief.  Indeed  in 
his  blue  raiment,  with  the  gold  beak  over  his  fore- 
head, he  was  attired  in  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
"  god-king,"  and  to  that  dignity  and  authority  hia 
office  would  probably  in  course  of  time  have  de- 
veloped if  things  had  been  allowed  to  take  their 
natural  course.^  Montezuma  was  not  the  first 
*^  chief-of-men  "  at  Tenochtitlan  in  whom  the  func- 
tions of  high  priest  and  head  war-chief  were  com- 
bined. That  stage  of  development  had  already 
been  reached  in  his  immediate  predecessors  Ahui- 
tfotl,  Tizoc,  and  Axayacatl,  if  not  earlier, 
js^ust  how  far  Cortes  understood  the  natural 
Effect  of  capturing  such  a  personage  and  holding 
him  in  durance,  one  can  hardly  say.    Incredibly 

^  For  the  facts  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  I  am  indebted  to 
the  learned  monog^ph  of  Mrs.  Zelia  NnttaU,  **  Standard  or  Head- 
dress ?  an  Historical  Essay  on  a  Relic  of  Ancient  Mexico,"  in 
Peabody  Mnsenm,  Archaeological  and  Ethnological  Paperg,  vol.  L 
No.  1,  Cambridge,  1888.  This  essay  shows  that  Mrs.  NnttaU  has 
made  notable  progress  in  the  difficult  work  of  deciphering  tbt 
ancient  Mexican  hiero|^yphio 

>  Sm  below,  p.  847. 
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aodacioiiB  as  the  plan  must  have  seemed,  it  was 
probabty  the  only  thing  that  could  have  saved  the 
Spaniards,  and  Cortes  (as  he  wrote  to  Charles  V.) 
had  been  in  the  city  only  six  days  when  his  deci- 
•  rion  was  made.  Events  had  latdy  come  TbeafWrof 
to  his  knowledge  which  furnished  a  Qn«>*»i»p<x»- 
pretext.  A  small  band  of  Spaniards  had  been  left 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  Quauhpopoca — an  Aztec  chief, 
probably  one  of  Montezuma's  tax-gatherers  sent  to 
edlect  tribute  from  the  pueblo  of  Nautla  —  had 
picked  a  quarrel  with  these  Spaniards,  and  there 
had  been  a  fight  in  which  the  white  men  were  vic- 
torious, but  not  without  losing  half-ardozen  of  their 
number.  The  fact  was  thus  revealed  that  the 
strangers  were  mortal.  Cortes  decided  to  make 
this  affair  the  occasion  for  taking  posses'^ion  of. 
Montezuma's  person.  After  a  night  spen  with 
his  captains  and  priests  in  earnest  prayer,^  he 
visited  the  "  chief-of-men,"  in  company  with  the 
big  blonde  ^*  sun-faced  "  Alvarado  and  other  mail- 
clad  warriors,  and  taking,  as  usual,  his  trusty  Ma- 
rina as  interpreter.  Cortes  told  Montezimia  that 
charges  had  been  brought  against  him  of  having 
instigated  the  conduct  of  Quauhpopoca ;  not  that 
Cortes  believed  these  charges,  O  dear,  no  I  he  had 
too  much  respect  for  the  noble  tlacatecuhtli  to  be- 
lieve them,  but  still  it  was  his  duty  to  investigate 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Montezimia  promptly  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  bring  home  the  unlucky 

^  **  £  como  teniemoe  acordado  el  dia  antes  de  prender  al  Mon- 
te^ojiia,  toda  la  noche  estunimoB  en  oracion  con  el  Padre  de  la 
Mercedf  rogaodo  i  Dioe,  qne  fnesse  de  tal  modo,  que  redimdasso 
para  so  lanto  aervicio."  Diaz,  Historia  verdaderay  cap.  xcy.  foL 
74 
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Quauhpopoca.  Very  good,  pursued  Cortes  with 
much  suavity,  but  until  the  inquiry  should  be 
brought  to  some  satisfactory  termination,  of  course 
his  august  friend  could  not  entertain  the  slightest 
objection  to  coming  and  making  his  quarters  in 
the  tecpan  occupied  by  the  white  mto.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  Montezuma  did  entertain 
most  decided  objections  to  any  such  surrender  of 
g^{^^^^  himself.  But  his  arg^uments  and  en-i 
Mantexoma.  treaties  wcrc  of  no  avail  against  the 
mixture  of  soft  persuasion  with  ominous  threats  in 
which  Cortes  knew  so  well  how  to  deal.  So  when 
the  Spanish  captains  returned  to  their  fortress 
they  took  Montezuma  with  them,  paying  him  every 
outward  mark  of  respect.  It  was  a  very  subtle 
scheme.  The  tlacatecuhtli  was  simply  transferred 
from  one  tecpan  to  another;  the  tribal  council 
could  meet  and  public  business  be  transacted  in 
the  one  place  as  well  as  in  the  other.  That  the 
fact  of  Montezuma's  virtual  imprisonment  might 
not  become  too  glaring,  Cortes  sometimes  let  him 
go  to  the  temple,  but  on  such  occasions  not  less 
than  a  himdred  Spaniards,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
served  as  an  escort.  Cortes  was  now  acting  gov- 
ernor of  Tenochtitlan  and  of  the  Confederacy, 
with  Montezuma  as  his  mouthpiece  and  the  tlato- 
cauy  or  tribal  coimcil,  holding  its  meetings  under 
his  own  roof ! 

When  Quauhpopoea  arrived,  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  the  seizure  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  had  him 
tried  for  treason,  and  condemned  him,  with  sevei'al 
of  his  friends,  to  be  burned  alive  in  the  square  in 
front  of   his  tecimn ;   and  with  a  refinement    of 
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prndence  and    of    audaeiiy  at  whioh  one  cannot 
sufficiently  marvel^  lie  sent  his  men  around  to  the 
dart-houses  and  collected  a  vast  quan-  Baning  of 
tity  of  arrows  and  javelins  which  he  <i««»**iwoo«. 
caused  to  be  piled  up  about  the  stakes  to  which 
the  victinui  were  chained,  so  that  weapons  and 
warriors  were  consumed  in  the  same  blaze.     A 
eonspiiaey  for  the  release  of  Montezuma,  in  which 
bis  brother  Cuitlahuatzin  and  the  tribal  chie&  of 
Tewuco  and  Tlaoopan  were  implicated,  was  duly 
disoovered,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Cortes  had 
these  three  dignitaries  safely  confined  in  his  tec- 
pan  and  in  irons,  while  he  contrived,  through  Mon- 
tezuma, to  dictate  to  the  tribal  councils  at  Tezcuco 
and  Tlacopan  the  summary  deposition  of  t£e  old 
chiefs  and  the  election  of  such  new  ones  as  he 
deemed  likely  to  be  interested  on  their  own  ac- 
count in  his  safety.     He  does  not  seem  to  have 
realized  the  full  importance  of  his  capture  of  Cui- 
dahuatzin,  who  stood  next  to  Montezuma  in  the 
cnstbinary  line  of  succession.      In   Tenochtitlan 
Cortes   began  an  image-breaking  crusade.     The 
cruel  custom  of  human  sacrifices  greatly  shocked 
him,  as  men  are  wont  to  be  shocked  by  any  kind 
of  wickedness  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar; 
and  devil-worship  was  something  that  his  notions 
of  Christian  duty  required  him  to  suppress.    His 
action  in  this  direction  might  have  been  over  rash 
but  for  the  sagacious  counsel  of  his  spiritual  ad- 
viser, Father  Olmedo,  who  warned  him  _ 

'  Cleanringof 

iu)t  to  go  too  fast.     So  at  first  he  con-  oneof  uie 

tented  himself  with  taking  possession  of 

ooe  of  the  pyramids,  where  he  threw  down   the 
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idols,  cleansed  the  reeking  altar  and  sprinkled  it 
with  holy  water,  set  up  the  crucifix  and  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  and  had  the  mass  performed  there, 
while  the  heathen  multitude  in  the  square  below 
looked  on  and  saw  it  alL  If  we  did  not  under- 
stand the  possible  interpretation  of  these  acts  as 
sanctioned  by  Quetzalcoatl,  and  also  the  super- 
stitious incapacity  of  the  people  to  act  without 
their  priest-commander,  it  would  be  utterly  in- 
comprehensible that  the  fires  of  Aztec  wrath  should 
have  smouldered  so  long.  The  long  winter  passed 
ArriTBi  of  ui  sullcu  quict,  and  April  flowers  were 
^•~^  blooming,  when  picture-writing,  sent  up 
from  the  coast,  was  fraught  with  sudden  intelli- 
gence alarming  to  Cortes.  Panfilo  de  Ns^pMs, 
with  18  ships  and  not  less  than  1,200  soldiers,  had 
anchored  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  sent  from  Cuba 
by  Velasquez,  with  orders  to  pursue  the  diso- 
bedient  kniglifc^rraiit  and  arrest  him. 

Cortes  was  not  the  man  to  waste  precious  mo* 
ments  in  wondering  what  he  had  better  do.  He 
left  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  with  about  150  men,  to 
take  charge  of  Montezuma  and  Mexico.  With  the 
remaining  300  he  hastened  to  the  coast, 
Nanrae*.  camc  down  upou  Narvaez  imawares  like 
a  thief  in  the  night,  defeated  and  captured  him, 
entranced  his  troops  with  tales  of  the  great  Mexi- 
can pueblo,  whetted  their  greed  with  hopes  of 
plunder,  kindled  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  priests, 
md  ended  by  enlisting  every  man  of  them  nnder 
his  own  banner.  Thus  with  more  than  quadrupled 
force  he  marched  back  to  Mexico.  There  evil 
news  awaited  him.    Alvarado's  cast  of  mind  was 
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of  far  lower  grade  than  that  of  Cortes.  He  had 
in  him  less  of  Beynard  and  more  of  Isegrim.  Not 
&thoming  the  reasons  of  the  Aztecs  for  forbear- 
ance, he  made  the  grave  mistake  of  despising  them 
as  spiritless  cowards.  There  were  some  grounds 
for  a  suspicion  that  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  were 
meditating  an  attack  upon  the  Spaniards  in  the 
city,  and  Alvarado,  in  this  imminent  peril,  with 
nerves  intensely  strained,  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
beforehand.  There  was  in  the  Aztec  city  a  great 
spring  festival,  the  gladdest  of  the  year,  the  May 
day  of  rejoicing  over  the  return  of  verdure  and 
flowers.  Every  year  at  this  season  a  young  man, 
especially  chosen  for  manly  beauty  and  prowess, 
was  presented  with  four  brides  and  feasted  sump- 
tuously during  a  honeymoon  of  twenty  Festival  of 
days.  On  the  twenty-first  day  all  mili-  "^^^^^ 
tary  deeds  and  plans  were  held  in  abeyance,  and 
the  city  was  given  up  to  festivities,  while  a  solemn 
procession  of  youths  and  maidens,  clad  in  dainty 
white  cotton  and  crowned  with  garlands  of  roasted 
maize,  escorted  the  chosen  young  man  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  great  pyramid.  There  they  knelt  and 
adored  him  as  an  incarnation  of  the  god  Tezcatli- 
poca.  Then  he  was  sacrificed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  morsels  of  his  flesh  were  sent  about  to 
the  clan  chiefs  to  be  stewed  and  eaten  with  devout 
hymns  and  dances.^ 

^  The  sacrifice  of  a  she-goat  by  some  of  the  barbarians  in  the 
anny  of  Alboin,  King  of  the  Lombards,  afforded  Gibbon  an  op- 
portonity  for  one  of  his  ingenious  little  thrusts  at  the  current 
theology  of  his  time.  "  Gregory  the  Roman  (Dialog.,  iii.  27)  sup- 
poses that  they  likewise  adored  this  she-goat  I  know  of  but  one 
i«Ugioo  in  which  the  god  and  the  yiotim  are  the  same  "  (!)    De- 
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It  was  this  day  of  barbaric  festivity  in  the  yeai 
1520  that  the  imprudent  Alvarado  selected  foi 
delivering  his  blow.  In  the  midst  of  the  ceremo 
nies  the  little  band  of  Spaniards  fell  upon  the 
Aivando*!  poople  and  massacred  about  600,  includ 
""-^^  ing  many  chiefs  of  clans.  Thus  Alva, 
rado  brought  on  the  sudden  calamity  which  he 
had  hoped  to  avert.  The  Aztecs  were  no  cowards, 
and  had  not  the  Spaniards  still  possessed  the 
priest-commander  Montezuma  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  them.  As  it  was  they  soon  deemed  it 
best  to  retreat  to  their  fortress,  where  they  were 
surrounded  and  besieged  by  a  host  of  Indians  who 
began  trying  in  places  to  undermine  the  walls.  By 
threats  Alvarado  compelled  Montezuma  to  go  out 
upon  the  roof  and  quiet  the  outbreak.  Things 
went  on  for  some  weeks  without  active  fighting, 
but  the  Indians  burned  the  brigantines  on  the 
lake  which  Cortes  had  btdlt  during  the  winter  as 
a  means  of  retreat  in  case  of  disaster.  The  Span- 
iards by  good  luck  found  a  spring  in  their  court- 
yard and  their  store  of  com  was  ample,  so  thai 
thirst  and  hunger  did  not  yet  assail  them. 

When  Cortes  entered  the  city  on  the  24ih  of 
June,  he  found  the  streets  deserted,  the  markets 
closed,  and  many  of  ^q  drawbridges  raised.    A 

dine  and  FaU,  chap,  zly.,  note  14.  Ancient  Mezioo  woold  bare 
furnished  the  learned  historian  with  another  example,  and  a  more 
extensive  study  of  barbarous  races  woold  have  shdwn  him  that 
the  case  of  Christianity  is  by  no  means  exoeptionaL  Indeed  the 
whole  doctrine  of  vicarions  sacrifice,  by  which  Christianity  was 
for  a  time  helped,  but  has  now  long  been  encnmbered,  is  a  smv 
yival  from  the  gross  theories  oharaoteristic  of  the  middia  period 
of 


-•Aiw         
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few  Tndiana  from  their  doorways  scowled  at  the 
passing  troops.  When  Cortes  met  Alvarado  he  told 
him  that  he  had  behaved  like  a  madman,  but  it 
was  now  the  turn  of  Cortes  himself  to  j^^,^  ^ 
make  a  mistake.  He  could  not  be  ex-  ^^^'"^^ 
pected  to  know  that  in  tiiat  community  there  was 
an  ulterior  power  behind  the  throne.  That  ulterior 
power  was  the  tiatocan,  or  tribal  council,  which 
elected  the  priest-commander  from  the  members  of 
a  particular  family,  in  accordance  with  certain 
ODstomary  rules  of  succession.  In  a  great  emer- 
gency the  council  which  thus  elected  the  ruler 
could  depose  him  and  elect  another.  Now  Cortes 
had  in  his  fortress  Montezuma's  brother  Cuitla- 
huatzin,  who  stood  next  in  the  regular  line  of  suc- 
cession, and  he  evidently  did  not  imderstand  the 
danger  in  letting  him  out.  The  increase  of  num- 
bers was  fast  telling  upon  tiie  stock  of  food,  and 
Cortes  sent  out  Cuitlahuatzin  with  orders  to  have 
the  markets  opened.  This  at  once  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  terrible  crisis.  Cuitlahuatzin  convened  the 
Uatocan^  which  instantly  deposed  Mon-  Deposition  of 
tezuma  and  elected  him  in  his  place.  Montexum*. 
Early  next  morning  came  the  outbreak.  A  hoarse 
sound  arose,  like  the  murmur  of  distant  waters, 
and  soon  the  imprisoned  Spaniards  from  their 
parapet  saw  pyramids,  streets,  and  house-tops 
black  with  raging  warriors.  They  attacked  with 
arrows,  slings,  and  javelins,  and  many  Spaniards 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  Spanish  cannon 
swept  the  streets  with  terrible  effect  and  the  canals 
near  by  ran  red  with  blood,  but  the  Indians  pressed 
on,  and  shot  burning  arrows  through  the  cmbra- 
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sures  until  the  interior  woodwork  began  to  take 
fire. 

At  Cortes's  direction  Montezuma  presented  kirn- 
seK  on  the  terraced  roof  and  sought  to  assuage  the 
wrath  of  the  people,  but  now  he  found  that  his 
authority  was  ended.  Another  now  wore  the 
golden  beak  of  the  war-god.  He  was  no  longer 
general,  no  longer  priest,  and  his  person  had  lost 
its  sacred  character.  Stones  and  darts  were  hurled 
at  him ;  he  was  struck  down  by  a  heavy 

HiB  death.  i> 

stone,  and  died  a  few  days  afterward, 
whether  from  tiie  wound,  or  from  chagrin,  or  both. 
Before  his  death  the  Spaniards  made  a  sortie,  and 
after  terrific  hand  to  hand  fighting  stormed  the 
great  temple  which  overlooked  and  commanded 
their  own  quarters  and  had  sadly  annoyed  theuL 
They  flung  down  the  idols  among  the  people  and 
burned  the  accursed  shrines.  It  was  on  the  last 
day  of  Jime  that  Montezuma  died,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  fearing  lest  his  army 
should  be  blockaded  and  starved,  Cortes  evacuated 
the  city.  The  troops  marched  through  quiet  and 
deserted  streets  till  they  reached  the  great  cause- 
way leading  to  Tlacopan.  Its  three  drawbridges 
had  all  been  destroyed.  The  Spaniards  carried  a 
pontoon,  but  while  they  were  passing  over  the  first 
bridgeway  the  Indians  fell  upon  them  in  vast 
numbers,  their  light  canoes  swarming  on  both  sides 
of  the  narrow  road.  The  terrible  night  that  en- 
The  Mehm-  ^VLed  has  cvcr  siucc  been  known  in  his- 
choiy  Night,     ^j^  ^  i^  j^^f^  triste.     Cortes  started 

in  the  evening  with  1,250  Spaniards,  6,000  Tlasoi^ 
lans,  and  80  horses.   Next  morning,  after  reaching 
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terra  finna  he  had  500  Spaniards,  2,000  Tlascalans, 
and  20  horses.  All  his  cannon  were  sunk  in  the 
lake ;  and  40  Spaniards  were  in  Aztec  clutches  to 
be  offered  up  to  the  war-god.  Then  Cortes  sat  down 
upon  a  rock,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
wept. 

Not  for  one  moment,  however,  did  he  flinch  in 
his  purpose  of  taking  Mexico.  In  a  few  days  the 
Indians  from  that  and  other  neighbouring  pueblos 
attacked  him  in  overwhelming  force  in  the  valley 
of  Otumba,  hoping  to  complete  his  destruction, 
but  he  won  such  a  decisive  and  murderous  victory 
as  to  reestablish  his  shaken  prestige.  It  was 
well,  for  Mexico  had  sent  an  embassy  to  Tlascala, 
and  in  that  pueblo  the  council  of  clan  chiefs  were 
having  an  earnest  debate  much  like 
those  that  one  reads  in  Thucydides  or  otumba  and 
Xenophon.  There  were  speakers  who 
feared  that  success  for  the  Spaniards  would  ulti- 
mately mean  servitude  for  Tlascala,  and  the  Aztec 
envoys  played  upon  this  fear.  Nothing  could 
have  happened  at  this  time  so  likely  to  ensure  the 
destruction  of  Cortes  as  the  defection  of  the  Tlas- 
calans. But  his  victory  at  Otimiba  determined 
ihem  to  keep  up  their  alliance  with  him.  During 
the  autumn  Cortes  occupied  himseK  with  opera- 
tions, military  and  diplomatic,  among  the  smaller 
pneblos,  defeating  any  that  ventured  to  resist  him 
and  making  alliances  with  such  as  were  eager  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the  hated  Tenochti- 
tlan.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  all  this  work  was 
done  with  characteristic  skill.  Cortes  now  foimd 
ships  usefoL    Taking  some  of  those  that  had  come 
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with  Narvaez,  he  sent  them  to  Hispaniola  for  hopse 

cannon,  and  soldiers ;  and  hj  Christmas  Eve  h 

f  oimd  himself  at  the  head  of  a  thoroughly  equippe 

army  of  700  infantry  armed  with  pikes  and  cro» 

bows,  118  arquebusiers,  86  cavalry,  a  dozen  car 

non,  and  several  thousand  Indian  allies.     Thougl 

the  belief  that  white  men  could  not  be  killed  hsu 

been  quite  overthrown,  yet  the  prestige  of  Corte 

as  a  resistless  warrior  was  now  restored,  and  th 

prospect  of  himibling  the  Aztecs  kindled  a  fierc 

enthusiasm  in  the  men  of  QuauquechoUan,  Hue 

xotzinco,  Chalco,  and  other  pueblos  now  ranke< 

among  his  allies. 

Starting  at  Christmas  on  his  final  march  agains 

the  mighty  pueblo,  Cortes  first  proceeded  to  Tei 

cuco.     In  that  community  there  was  disaffeotioi 

toward  its  partner  on  the  lake,  resulting  from  re 

cent  quarrels  between  the  chiefs,  and  now  IxtU 

xochitl)  the  new  war-chief  of  the  Tezcucans,  gavi 

oainingof  ^  ^^  adherence  to  Cortes,  admitte( 
Trtcuco.         jjjjjj  jjj^  ^Q  town,  and  entertained  hir 

hospitably  in  the  tecpan.  This  move  broke  u] 
the  Aztec  Confederacy,  placed  all  the  warriors  o 
Tezcuco  at  the  disposal  of  Cortes,  and  enabled  hin 
without  opposition  to  launch  a  new  flotilla  of  brig 
antines  on  the  lake  and  support  them  with  swanni 
of  agile  Tezcucan  canoes.  Thus  the  toils  were 
dosing  in  upon  doomed  Tenochtitlan.  Meanwhile 
small-pox  had  carried  off  Cuitlahuatzin,  and  hii 
nephew  Guatemotzin  was  now  ^*  chief -of-men,*'  — i 
brave  warrior  whom  Mexicans  to  this  day  regaw 
with  affectionate  admiration  for  his  gallant  def ena 
of  their  city.    For  ferocious  courage  the  Axteoi 
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were  not  surpassed  by  any  other  Indians  on  the 
eontinent,  and  when  Cortes  at  length  began  the 
Aege  of  Mexico,  April  28, 1521,^  the  fighting  that 
ensued  was  incessant  and  terrible.     The   fresh 
water  supply  was  soon  cut  off,  and  then  slowly 
but  surely  the  besiegers  upon  the  three  causeways 
and  in  the  brigantines  closed  in  upon  their  prey. 
Points  of  advantage   were  sometimes  giegeof 
lost  by  the  Aztecs  through  Aeir  exces-  '^•^~- 
dve  aoxieiy  to  capture  Spaniards  alive.    Occasion- 
ally they  succeeded,  and  then  from  the  top  of  the 
great  pyramid  would  resound  the  awful  tones  of 
the  sacrificial  drum  made  of  serpent  skins,  a  sound 
that  could  be  heard  in  every  quarter  of  this  horri- 
ble city ;  and  the  souls  of  th'e  soldiers  sickened  as 
they  saw  their  wretched  comrades  dragged  up  the 
long  staircase,  to  be  offered  as  sacrifices  to  Satan. 
Every  inch  of  ground  was  contested  by  the  Aztecs 
^th  a  fuiy  that  reminds  one  of  the  resistance  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  soldiers  of  Titus.     At  last,  on 
the  13th  of  August,  the  resistance  came  to  an  end. 
Canals  and  footways  were  choked  with  corpses, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  city  lay  in  ruins.     The 
first  work  of  the  conquerors  was  to  cleanse  and 
rebuild.     The  ancient  religion  soon  passed  away, 
the  ancient  society  was  gradually  metamorphosed, 
and  Mexico  asstuned  the   aspect  of    a  Spanish 
town.    On  the  site  of  the  heathen  temple  a  Gothic 
ehurch  was  erected,  which  in  1573  was  replaced 
by  the  cathedral  that  still  stands  there. 
The  capture  of  Tenochtitlan  was  by  no  means 

^  The  death  of  Magellan,  at  Matan,  ooonired  the  day  before. 
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eqaiTalent  to  tiia  conquest  of  tke  vast  territory 
that  now  goes  under  the  name  of  Mexico.  Much 
work  was  yet  to  he  done  in  all  directions,  hnt  it  ia 
not  neoesaary  for  the  porposes  of  this  book  that  I 
should  give  an  account  of  it,  I  am  ooncemed 
here  with  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  an  episode  in  the  DisooTezy  of  America, 
only  in  so  far  as  it  illustrates  a  phase  of  the  earli- 
est contact  between  the  two  hemispheres,  each 
hitherto  ignorant  of  the  other,  each  so  curiously 
affected  by  its  first  experience  of  the  other ;  and 
for  my  purpose  the  atoiy  here  given  wUl  su£Bce. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  recount  the  vioissitudeB  of 
tiie  later  yean  of  Cortes,  who  had  to  contend 
agiunst  the  enmity  of  Bishop  Fonseca  and  a  series 
of  untoward  circumstances  connected  therewith. 
His  disooveiy  of  Hie  peninsula  of  California  will 
be  mentioned  in  a  future  chapter.  He  retained 
finally  to  Spain  in  1640,  and  served  with  great 
p^i^  ^  merit  in  the  e]q)edition  against  Algiers 
*'"'•  in   the    foUowiog  year  j    but    he  was 

neglected  by  the  emperor,  and  passed  tlie  rest  of 
his  life  in  seclusion  at  Seville.  He  died  at  a 
small  village  near  that  city  on  the  2d  of  Deoenh 
ber,  1547. 


A  great  deal  of  sestimental  ink  baa  been  shed 
HtmtbeBiKHi-  "^^^  ^^  wickedncss  of  the  Spaniards 
J|£,^^f^  in  crossing  the  ocean  and  attacking 
i"'^-  people  who  had  never  done  them  any 

barm,  overturning  and  obliterating  a  "  splendid 
civilisation,"  and  more  to  tlie  same  effect.  It  is 
undeniable  that  unprovoked  aggression  is  an  e»- 
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tremely  liateful  thing,  and  many  of  the  circum- 
stances attendant  upon  the  Spanish  conquest  in 
America  were  not  only  heinous  in  their  atrocity, 
but  were  emphatically  condemned,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  by  the  best  moral  standards  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Yet  if  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  strict  logic,  it  would  be  difiBcult  to  condemn 
the  Spaniards  for  the  mere  act  of  conquering 
Mexico  without  involving  in  the  same  condemnation 
our  own  forefathers  who  crossed  the  ocean  and 
overran  the  territory  of  the  United  States  with 
small  regard  for  the  proprietary  rights  of  Algon- 
quins,  or  Iroquois,  or  red  men  of  any  sort.  Our  fore- 
fathers, if  called  upon  to  justify  themselves,  would 
have  replied  that  they  were  founding  Christian 
states  and  diffusing  the  blessings  of  a  higher  civ- 
ilization ;  and  such,  in  spite  of  much  alloy  in  the 
liiotives  and  imperfection  in  the  performance,  was 
certainly  the  case.  Now  if  we  would  not  lose  or 
distort  the  historical  perspective,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Spanish  conquerors  would  have  re- 
turned exactly  the  same  answer.  If  Cortes  were 
to  return  to  this  world  and  pick  up  some  history 
book  in  which  he  is  described  as  a  mere  pic- 
turesque adventurer,  he  would  feel  himself  very 
unjustly  treated.  He  would  say  that  he  had 
higher  aims  than  those  of  a  mere  fighter  and  gold- 
hunter  ;  and  so  doubtless  he  had.  In  the  com- 
plex tangle  of  motives  that  actuated  the  mediaeval 
Spaniard  —  and  in  his  peninsula  we  may  apply 
the  term  mediaeval  to  later  dates  than  would  be 
proper  in  France  or  Italy  —  the  desire  of  extend- 
ing the  dominion  of  the  Church  was  a  very  real  and 
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powerful  incentive  to  action.  The  strength  of  the 
missionary  and  crusading  spirit  in  Cortes  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  where  it  was  concerned,  and  there 
only,  was  he  liable  to  let  zeal  overcome  prudence. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  after  making  all 
allowances,  the  Spaniards  did  introduce  a  better 
state  of  society  into  Mexico  than  they  found  there. 
It  was  high  time  tbiat  an  end  diould  be  put  to 
those  hecatombs  of  human  victims,  slashed,  torn 

open,  and  devoured  on  all  the  little  oc- 
thiDfffor         casions  of  life.     It  sounds  quite  pithy 

to  say  that  the  Inquisition,  as  conducted 
in  Mexico,  was  as  great  an  evil  as  the  human 
sacrifices  and  the  cannibalism ;  but  it  is  not  trae.^ 
Compared  with  the  ferocious  barbarism  of  an- 
cient Mexico  the  contemporary  Spanish  modes  of 
life  were  mild,  and  this,  I*  think,  helps  further 
to  explain  the  ease  with  which  the  country  iiras 
conquered.  In  a  certain  sense  the  prophecy  of 
Quetzalcoatl  was  fulfilled,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  did  mean  the  final  dethronement  of  the 
ravening  Tezcatlipoca.  The  work  of  the  noU^ 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  monks  who  followed 
closely  upon  Cortes,  and  devoted  their  lives  to  tlv 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Mexicans,  is  a  more  attra^ 
tive  subject  than  any  picture  of  military  conquest 
To  this  point  I  shall  return  hereafter,  when  W 
come  to  consider  the  sublime  career  of  Las  Casai 
For  the  present  we  may  conclude  in  the  spirit  c 
one  of  the  noblest  of  Spanish  historians,  Pedro  d 

^  As  Llorente,  the  historian  of  the  Inquisitioii  who  has  fall 
■et  forth  its  enormities,  once  wittily  ohserved,  "  II  ne  faut  pfl 
calomnier  mdme  T Inquisition.*' 
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de  Leon,  and  praise  Grod  that  the  idols  bre 
lown.^ 

e  conquest  of  Mexico  was  followed  at  inteiv 
by  the  redaction  of  Gruatemala,  Honduras, 
STueatan ;  and  while  this  work  was  going  on, 
ins  from  Darien  overran  Nicaragua,  so  that 
we  may  call    the  northern  and    southern 
ns  of  Spanish  conquest — the  stream  which 
»d  from  Hispaniola  by  way  of  Cuba,  and  that 
I  started  from  Hispaniok  by  way  of  Darien 
length  came  together  again.     The  southern 
n  of  Spanish  conquest,  thus  stopped  in  one 
tion  at  Nicaragua,  kept  on  its  course  south- 
along  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America 
it   encountered   a  kind  of  semi-civilization 
ent  from  anything  else  that  was  to  be  seen 
le   western  hemisphere.     We  are  now  pre- 
[  for  the  sketch,  hitherto  postponed,  of  An- 
Peru- 

^  Cnfmca  del  Peru,  pt.  i.  oap.  l-viii 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

ANCIENT  PERU, 

From  the  elevated  table-lands  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Bolivia,  the  region  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras was  the  seat  of  culture  in  various  degrees 
more  advanced  than  that  of  any  other  parts  of  the 
New  World.     Starting  from  Central  America,  we 
find  in  the  tombs  of  the  little  province 
of  Chiriqui,  between  Costa  Sica  and 
Yeragua,  a  wealth  of  artistic  remains  that  serve  in 
some  respects  to  connect  the  culture  of  Central 
America  with  that  of   the  semi-civilized   peoples 
beyond  the  isthmus  of  Darien.^    Of  these  peoples 
the  first  were  the  Muyscas,  or  Chibchas,  whose 
principal  towns  were   near  the   site   of    Bogota. 
There  were  many  tribes  of  Chibchas,  speaking  as 
many  distinct  dialects  of   a  common  stock   lan- 
guage.    They  had  no  writing  except  rude  picto- 
graphs  and  no  means  of  recording  events.     Their 
family  was  in  a  rudimentary  state  of  development, 
and  kinship  was  traced  only  tlirough 
the  female  line.     There  was   a  priest- 
hood, and  the  head  war-chief,  whose  office  was  eleo- 

^  3ee  Holmes,  "  Ancient  Art  of  the  Proyince  of  Chinqni,'* 
BtporU  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  toI.  vi.  pp.  13-187 ;  BoUaeii, 
Antiquarian  Beaeardiea  in  New  Oranada,  London,  I860. 
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tive,  had  begun  to  exercise  the  highest  priestly 
fanetions.  They  were  idolaters,  with  human  sac- 
rifices, but  seem  to  have  abandoned  cannibalism. 
Their  funeral  customs  deserve  mention.  We  have 
observed  that  the  Mexicans  practised  cremation. 
In  some  parts  of  Central  America  the  dead  were 
buried,  in  others  burnt.  But  in  coming  down  to 
the  isthmus  of  Darien  we  begin  to  find  mimmiies. 
Among  the  ])eople  of  the  Andes  in  the  middle 
status  of  barbarism,  it  was  customary  to  embalm 
the  bodies  of  chiefs  and  other,  important  person- 
ages, and  to  wrap  them  closely  in  fine  mantles 
adorned  with  emeralds.  The  mununy  was  then 
buried,  and  food,  weapons,  and  living  concubines 
were  buried  with  it.  Such  was  the  practice  among 
iheChibchas. 

Hie  houses  of  these  ])eople  were  very  large,  and 
diaped  either  like  the  frustum  of  a  cone  or  like 
Aat  of  a  pyramid.  The  walls  were  built  of  stout 
ambers  fastened  with  wedges  and  cemented  with 
adobe  clay.  Maize  and  cotton  were  cultivated, 
and  cotton  doth  of  various  coloured  desigxta  was 
made.  The  rafts  and  rope  bridges  resembled 
those  of  the  Peruvians  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
Chiefs  and  priests  were  carried  on  wooden  litters. 
In  every  town  there  were  fairs  at  stated  intervals. 
Goods  were  sold  by  measure,  btit  not  by  weight. 
Bound  tiles  of  gold,  without  stamp  or  marking  of 
any  sort,  served  as  a  currency,  and  when  there 
was  not  enough  of  it  salt  was  used  as  a  medium 
of  exchange.  Trade,  however,  was  chiefly  barter. 
The  Chibchas  had  some  slight  intercourse  with  the 
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people  of  Quito  and  some  knowledge  of  the  Inca 
kingdom  beyond.^ 

This  Chibcha  culture,  in  many  respects  lower, 
but  in  some  respects  higher,  than  that  of  the  Mex- 
icans, was  probably  typical  of  the  whole  Andes 
region  for  unknown  centuries  before  its  various 
peoples  were  brought  under  the  comparatively  civ- 
ilizing sway  of  the  Incas.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  giant  mountains  this  semi-civilization  main- 
tained itself  precariously  against  the  surging  waves 
of  lower  barbarism  and  savagery.  The  ethnology 
of  South  America  ha8  been  much  less  thoroughly 
studied  than  that  of  North  America,  and  our  sub- 
ject does  not  require  us  to  attempt  to  enimierate 
or  characterize  these  lower  peoples.  They  have 
been  arranged  provisionally  in  four  groups,  al- 
though it  is  pretty  clear  that  instances  of  non- 
related  tribes  occur  in  some  if  not  in  all  the  groups. 
At  the  time  of  the  Discovery  the  ferocious  Ca- 
ribs  inhabited  the  forests  of  Venezuela 
and  Gidana,  and  had  established  them- 
selves upon  many  of    the   West  India  islands. 

^  The  prineipal  sonroes  of  inf  onnation  abont  the  ChibehM  aro 
Piedrahita,  Historia  del  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granadoj  Antwerp, 
1688 ;  Simon,  Tercera  (y  cuarta)  noticia  de  la  gegunda  parte  de  ias 
Noticias  Historiales  de  las  Conquistae  de  Tierra  Firme  en  e/  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  1624  (in  Kingsboroagh's  Mexican  AntiqtdtieMf 
Tol.  viii.)  ;  Herrera,  Historia  General  de  los  hechos  de  hs  CasieU 
lanos,  etc.,  Madrid,  1601  (especiaUy  the  fifth  book)  ;  Joaqnin 
Acosta,  Compendia  Historico  del  Descubrimiento  jf  ColomMtdtm  de 
la  Nueva  Granada,  Paris,  1848 ;  Caasani,  Historia  de  la  Cam- 
pagnia  de  Jesus  del  Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada,  Madrid,  1741,* 
Uricoeoltoa,  Memoria  sobre  las  Antiguedades  Neo-Granadinas^ 
Berlin,  1854.  The  snbjeot  is  well  tabulated  in  Spenoer'a  Deteri^ 
five  Sociology,  No.  iL 
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Their  name,  first  written  in  Latin  form  ^^Cari- 
bales  "  by  Columbus  in  •1498,  was  presently  cor- 
rapted  into  *^  Canibales,**  and  has  thus  furnished 
European  languages  with  an  epithet  since  applied 
to  all  eaters  of  human  flesh.  Adjacent  to  the 
Caribs,  but  distinct  from  them,  were  the  May- 
pures,  whose  tribes  ranged  from  the  headwaters  of 
the  Orinoco  southward  into  Bolivia.  The  Caribs 
and  Maypures  make  up  what  is  geographically 
rather  than  ethndogically  known  as  the  Orinoco 
group  of  Indians.  A  second  group,  called  Ama- 
lanians,  includes  a  great  number  of  vaxioiuiaT. 
tribes,  mostly  in  the  upper  status  of  ■««««»°p^ 
sayagery,  ranging  along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
and  its  tributaries ;  about  their  ethnology  very  lit- 
tie  is  known.  Much  better  defined  is  the  third  or 
Tupi-Guarani  group,  extending  over  the  vast  coun- 
try  southward  from  the  Amazon  to  La  Plata.  This 
family  of  tribes,  speaking  a  common  stock  language, 
is  more  widely  diffused  than  any  other  in  Sou^h 
America;  and  it  is  certain  that  within  the  area 
which  it  occupies  there  are  other  tribes  not  related 
to  it  and  not  yet  classified.  The  fourth  group  is 
merely  geographical,  and  includes  families  so  dif- 
ferent as  the  Pampas  Indians  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  inhabitants  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  and  the  brave  Araucanians  of  Chili.^ 

All  the  peoples  here  mentioned  were,  when  dis- 
covered, dither  in  the  upper  status  of  savagery  or 
the  lower  status  of   barbarism,  and  to  many  of 

'  See  Keane^s  essay  on  the  ^*  Ethnography  and  Philolognr  of 
America,^*  appended  to  Bates^s  Central  and  South  Americaf  2d  ed. 
Uidoii,  1882,  pp.  44a-561. 
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them  the  same  description  would  still  be  applicable;* 
Lowest  of  all  were  the  Fuegians  and  some  of  the 
tribes  on  the  Amazon;  highest  of  all  were  the 
Arancanians,  with  their  habitat  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Andes. 

The  whole  of  fliis  Pacific  slope,  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Araucanians  northward  to  that  of  our 
friends  the  Chibchas,  was  occupied  by  the  fam- 
ily of  Quichui^Aymara  tribes,  since  commonly 
Quiohtt*^.  known  as  Peruvians.  These  tribes  were 
man  tribe*,  probably  the  first  in  all  America  to 
emerge  from  the  lower  status  of  barbarism,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Discovery  they  had  approached 
much  nearer  to  the  formation  of  a  true  nationality 
than  any  others.  In  some  important  respects  they 
were  much  more  civilized  than  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America,  but  they  had  not  attained 
to  the  beginnings  of  true  civilization,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  neither  an  alphabet  nor  any  system  d 
hieroglyphic  writing.  In  preserving  traditions 
the  Peruvian  amautas,  or  ''  wise  men,''  were  aided 
by  a  queer  system  of  mnemonics  worked  out  by 
tying  complicated  knots  in  cords  of  divers  colours.^ 

'  Mr.  Tylor's  deacriptioii  of  the  quiput  is  ao  frood  tlist  I  ets- 
Dot  do  better  than  insert  it  h^re  in  fnll:  — **  When  a  faxmer'k 
dsnghter  ties  a  knot  in  her  handkerchief  to  remember  a  oommii* 
gion  at  market  by,  she  makes  a  mdimentary  ^ii^pM.  Darivi 
made  one  when  he  took  a  thong  and  tied  nxty  knot*  in  it,  ss^ 
gave  it  to  the  chiefs  of  the  lonians,  that  they  might  nntie  a  knot 
each  day,  till,  if  the  knots  were  all  undone  and  he  had  not  f«* 
tamed,  they  might  go  back  to  their  own  land.  (Herodotoi,  vf- 
96.)  .  .  .  This  is  so  simple  a  device  that  it  may  have  been  is* 
▼snted  again  and  again.  ...  It  has  been  found  in  Asia  (Ennas^ 
Sibma,  L  4d2),  in  Africa  (Klemm*s  OiUmrguckickU,  i  8),  ii 
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fiiese  knotted  cords,  or  quipus^  were  also  used  in 
keping  accounts,  and  in  some  ways  they  were  curi- 

Knieo,  among  Uio  Korth  AmerUsan  Indians  (Charlevoix,  ?i  151) ; 
bit  it!  greatest  derelopment  was  in  South  America."    The  Pe- 
nrian  quipu  eonnats  ^of  a  thick  main  cord,  with  thinner  oords 
tad  on  to  it  at  oertain  distaaoes,  in  which  ihe  knots  are  tied.  .  .  . 
IW  Goida  are  often  of  Taziooa  ooloars,  eaoh  with  its  own  proper 
aMniqg ;  red  for  soldien,  yellow  for  gold,  white  for  silyer,  green 
&r  oom,  and  so  on.    This  knot-writing  was  especially  suited  for 
Nekoninga  and  statiatieal  tables;  a  single  knot  meant  ten,  a 
^Ua  one  a  hundred,  a  triple  one  a  thousand,  two  singles  side 
bj  side  twenty,  two  doubles  two  hundred.    The  distances  of  the 
ksots  from  ih»  main  cord  were  of  ^n^eat  importance,  as  was  the 
■Bquenee  of  the  branches,  for  the  principal  objects  were  placed 
^  die  first  branches  and  near  the  trunk,  and  so  in  decreasing 
iftder.     This  art  of  reckoning  is  still  in  use  among  the  herdsmen 
tf  the  Puna  (the  high  mountain  plateau  of  Peru),''  and  they  ex- 
[ilained  it  to  the  Swiss  naturalist  Tschudi  "  so  that  with  a  little 
lonUe  be  could  read  any  of  their  quipus.    On  the  first  branch 
liey  usually  register  the  bulls,  on  the  second  the  cows,  these 
igain   they  diride  into  miloh  cows  and  those  that  are  dry ;  the 
iext  branches  contain  the  calves,  according  to  age  and  sex,  then 
he  sheep  in  several  subdivisions,  the  number  of  foxes  killed,  the 
[luuitity  of  salt  used,  and  lastly  the  particulars  of  the  cattle 
hat  have  died.    On  other  quipus  is  set  down  the  produce  of  the 
lerd  in  milk,  cheese,  wool,  etc.    Each  heading  is  indicated  by  a 
pecial  colour  or  a  difPerently  twined  knot.    It  was  in  the  same 
ray  that  in  old  times  the  army  registers  were  kept;   on  one 
tord  the  slii^rs  were  set  down,  on  another  the  spearmen,  on  a 
iiird  those  with  clubs,  etc.,  with  their  officers ;  and  thus  also  the 
leeoonta  of  battles  were  drawn  up.    In  each  town  were  special 
fonetionaries  whose  duty  was  to  tie  and  interpret  the  quipus; 
Ihey  were  called  qtdpucamayocuna^  or  *  knot-officers.'  .  .  .  They 
irere  seldom  able  to  read  a  quipu  without  the  aid  of  an  oral  com- 
Bientary  ;  when  one  came  from  a  distant  province,  it  was  neoes- 
isry  to  give  notice  with  it  whether  it  referred  to  census,  tribnte. 
War,  etc.  .  .  .  They  carefully  kept  the  quipus  in  their  proper  de- 
partments, so  as  not,  for  instance,  to  mistake  a  tribute-cord  for 
one  relating  to  the  census.  ...  In  modem  timns  all  the  attempts 
aiade  to  read  the  ancient  quipus  have  been  in  vain.    The  diffi- 
isUy  in  dedphering  them  is  very  great,  since  every  knot  indi- 
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ously  analogous  on  the  one  hand  to  Indian  warn* 
pum  beltsand  on  the  other  hand  to  the  tally-sticks 
used  in  old  times  by  officers  of  the  exchequer  in 
France  and  England.  Learned  Spaniards  weie 
astonished  at  seeing  how  many  things  the  Peruvi- 
ans could  record  with  their  quiptis.  Nevertheless, 
as  compared  with  hieroglyphics  even  as  rude  as 
those  of  Mexico,  these  knotted  cords  were  very 
inefficient  instruments  for  recording  knowledge. 
For  this  reason  the  historic  period  of  the  Peru- 
vian people  goes  but  a  short  distance  back  of  the 
Discovery.  AU  lists  of  the  Incas  agree  in  begin- 
ning with  Manco  Capac ;  ^  and  there  is  practical 

cates  an  idea,  and  a  number  of  intennediate  notions  are  left  out 
But  the  principal  impediment  is  the  want  of  the  oral  infamutiaB 
as  to  their  subject-matter,  which  was  needful  eyen  to  the  moit 
learned  decipherers."  As  to  the  ancient  use  of  the  qu^  is 
Mexico,  **  Boturini  placed  the  fact  beyond  doubt  by  not  00I5 
finding  soqie  specimens  in  Tlascala,  but  also  recording  theff 
Mexican  name,  nepohualtxitzin!  a  word  derived  from  the  mA 
tlapohuoy  *  to  count.'  (Boturini,  Idea  de  una  nueva  Historic,  et&i 
Madrid,  1746,  p.  85).  .  .  .  Quipus  are  found  in  the  Eutem 
Archipelago  and  in  Polynesia  proper,  and  they  were  in  use  io 
Hawaii  forty  years  ago,  in  a  form  seemingly  not  inferior  to  th* 
most  elaborate  Peruyian  examples.  .  .  .  The  fate  of  the  9m]p* 
has  been  everywhere  to  be  superseded,  more  or  less  entirely,  ^ 
the  art  of  writing.  .  .  .  When,  therefore,  the  Chinese  tell  tf 
(Gog^et,  Origine  des  Lois,  etc.,  torn.  iiL  p.  322 ;  Mailla,  Hist,  9^ 
nerale  de  la  Chine,  Paris,  1777,  tom.  i.  p.  4)  that  they  once  upon  i 
time  used  this  contrivance,  and  that  the  art  of  writing  supetaedea 
it,  the  analogy  of  what  has  taken  place  in  other  countries  mtk** 
it  extremely  probable  that  the  tradition  is  a  true  one."  Tyl^f* 
Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind j  London,  1866,  P^ 
154-158.  See  also  Garcilasso,  Comentarias  reales,  lib.  ii.  cap.  l^* 
lib.  vi.  cap.  8,  0. 

^  The  prononciation  of  this  name  is  more  correctly  indieit^' 
by  writing  it  Cceqxic.  The  first  c  is  **  a  guttural  far  back  io  ^ 
throat;  tiie  second  on  the  roof  of  the  month.*'  MaikhaiD'' 
Quichua  OramwuVf  p.  17.  The  result  must  be  a  kind  of  guttas^ 
tliok. 
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^  as  to  the  names  and  order  of  sncoes- 
he  Incas.  But  when  we  come  to  dates 
arlier  names,  all  is  indefinite, 
as  been  variously  placed  from 
nth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  later 
g  &r  more  probable  than  the  earlier  if 
regard  for  the  ordinary  rules  of  human 
The  first  Inca  whose  career  may  be 
i  strictly  historical  is  Yiracocha,  whose 
bably  began  somewhere  about  A.  D.  1380, 
iry  and  a  half  before  the  arrival  of  the 
s  in  Peru.^  Moreover  throughout  the 
century,  while  the  general  succession  of 


reference: 
1260? 


owing  list  of  the  Inoas  will  be  nsef nl  for 

ftnco  Capao         ....        oir. 

ichi  Rocca     . 

oqne  Tnpanqni 

lyta  Capao     • 

pac  Tnpanqni 

oaBocca 

ihnar-hnaccao    . 

racocha oir.  1880. 

ca  Urco oir.  1400. 

«hacnteo  Inca  Tnpanqni       .        .    oir.  1400. 
ipac  Tnpanqni    ....        oir.  1439. 

layna  Capao oir.  1475. 

lascar 1528. 

ahnalpa  {uwrper)  ....  1532. 

moo  Capao  Tnpanqni  .        .  1588. 

jni  Tnpao 1544. 

n  Titn  Tnpanqni       .        .        .  1560. 

ipac  Amam  ....  1571. 

[nca  reigned  only  a  few  months  and  was  beheaded  in 
list  in  the  main  foUows  that  of  Mr.  Markham  (Win- 
nd  Crit.  Hist.y  i.  232),  bnt  on  the  weighty  authority 
Leon  and  others  less  weighty  I  insert  the  name  of 
roo,  whose  evil  f  ortnne,  presently  to  be  mentioned, 
Talid  reason  for  omitting  his  name  from  the  rolL 
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events  is  quite  clear,  the  dates  are  much  less  pre- 
cise than  in  Mexico,  where  hieroglyphic  records 
were  kept. 

But  although  the  historic  period  for  Peru  dates 
no  farther  back  than  for  Mexico,  there  are  some 
reasons  for  supposing  that  if  the  whole  story  of 
the  semi-civilization  of  the  Incas  were  accessible, 
it  would  carry  us  much  farther  into  the  past  than 
anything  to  be  foimd  in  Mexico,  even  if  we  were 
to  accept  a  good  deal  of  what  has  been  imagined 
about  the  Toltecs  and  their  deeds,  and  other  pre- 
historic circumstances  in  the  land  of  the  Nahuas. 

LakeTiti  '"^^  coimtry  about  Lake  Titicaca,  the 
traditional  cradle  of  Peruvian  culture, 
is  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  spot  in 
the  New  World.  In  that  elevated  region,  of  which 
the  general  altitude  nearly  answers  to  that  of  such 
Alpine  summits  as  the  peak  of  the  Jimgfrau,  but 
which  is  still  a  valley,  dominated  by  those  stupen- 
dous mountains,  Sorata  and  lUimani,  inferior 
only  to  the  highest  of  the  Himalayas,  there  are 
to  be  seen  remnants  of  cydopean  architecture  at 
which  all  beholders,  from  the  days  of  the  first 
Spanish  visitors  down  to  our  own,  have  marvelled. 
These  works,  to  judge  from  the  rude  carvings  upon 
them,  are  purely  American,  and  afford  no  ground 
for  the  notion  that  they  might  have  been  con- 
structed by  others  than  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World;  but  they  certainly  imply  s 
greater  command  of  labour  than  is  to  be  inferred 
from  an  inspection  of  any  other  buildings  in  Amep 
ica.  These  cyclopean  structures,  containing  mon- 
oliths which,  in  Hxe  absence  of  beasts  of  burd^ 
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aost  Iiave  required  large  companies  of  men  to 
iDove,  are  found  at  Tiahnanaon,  hard  by  Lake  Titi- 
eaca ;  and  it  would  appear  that  to  this  lliibet  of  the 
%w  World  we  must  assign  the  first  development 
of  the  kind  of  semi-oiyilization  that  the  Spaniards 
found  in  Peru.    Aooording  to  one  of  the  foremost 
anthorities,  Mr.  Clements  Markham,  an  extensive 
ind  more  or  less  consolidated  empire  was  at  one 
time  governed  from  Tiahuanacu,     Peruvian  tra- 
dition handed  over  to  the  Spanish  historians  the 
names  of  sixty-five  kings  belonging  to  a  dynasty 
known  as  the  Piruas.    Allowing  an  av-  xhetikged 
eiage  of  twenty  years  for  a  reign,  which  «n»»dyiiMty. 
is  a  fair  estimate,  these  sixty-five  kings  would 
cover  just  thirteen  centuries.^    As   there  was  a 
further  tradition  of  a  period  of  disintegration  and 
confusion  intervening  between  the  end  of  the  Pi- 
rna  dynasty  and  the  time  of  Manco  Capac,  Mr. 
Markham  allows  for  this  interval  about  four  cen- 
turies.    Then  the  series  of  sixty-five  Pirua  kings, 
ending  about  the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  would 
liave  begun  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 

In  such  calculations,  however,  where  we  are 
dealing  with  mere  lists  of  personal  names,  un- 
checked by  constant  or  frequent  reference  to  his- 
toric events  connected  with  the  persons,  the  chances 

^  The  50  Enc^liflh  aovereieru,  from  Egbert  to  William  IV.  in- 
tbntre  (omittiiig  ihe  Cromwells  as  ooyering  part  of  the  same 
tbie  M  Charles  IL,  and  oonnting  William  and  Mary  as  one) 
i'tigDed  1,009  yean ;  almost  exactly  an  average  of  20  yean>  The 
^  Frankish  and  French  kings,  from  Pepin  to  Lonis  XVL  in- 
diinTe  (omitting  Endes  as  covering  time  otherwise  covered) 
i^igned  1,042  years ;  an  average  of  nearly  24  years,  raised  by  the 
^0  exceptionally  long  reigns  of  Lonis  XIV.  and  Loois  XV., 
*lndi  oovered  131  yean. 
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at  error  are  so  numerous  as  to  leave  little  room 
for  confidence  in  the  conclusion.  One  is  much  m- 
clined  to  doubt  whether  anything  can  properly  be 
said  to  be  known  about  the  so-called  Pirua  dynasty 
or  its  works.  It  is  customary  to  ascribe  the  so- 
called  fortress  on  the  Sacsahuaman  hill 
Baoaabuiiiiiaa  Overlooking  Cuzco  to  the  same  people 
'''^'  and  the  same  period  as  the  rains  of 

Tiahuanacu ;  but  according  to  Cieza  de  Leon,  the 
most  careful  and  critical  of  the  early  Spanish 
writers  on  Peru,^  this  great  building  was  began  in 


^  "  The  work  of  Pedro  de  Cieza  de  Leon,"  aajs  Mr.  Markham, 
"  18,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  literarj  pro- 
dnotions  of  the  age  of  Spanish  conquest  in  America.  Written  hf 
a  man  who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  camp  from  early  bojhood, 
it  is  conceived  on  a  plan  which  would  have  done  credit  to  tbe 
most  thoughtful  scholar,  and  is  executed  with  care,  judgment,  j 
and  fideUty/' 

Cieza  de  Leon  was  probably  bom  in  Seville  about  1519,  and 
died  about  1560.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  came  to  the  Nev 
World,  and  remained  until  1550,  and  in  the  course  of  these  seres- 
teen  years  of  very  active  service  he  visited  almost  every  histocie 
point  in  western  South  America  from  Darien  to  Potosi.    In  1541 
he  began  keeping  a  journal,  which  formed  the  basis  of  bii 
'*  Chronicle,''  of  which  the  first  part  was  published  at  Seville  in 
1553,  and  dedicated  to  the  prince  afterwards  Philip  IL    In  tlie 
dedication  Cieza  says,  **  The  attempt  savours  of  temerity  in  so  nn- 
leamed  a  man,  but  others  of  more  learning  are  too  much  oeet- 
pied  in  the  wars  to  write.    Oftentimes,  when  the  other  soldieca 
were  reposing',  I  was  tiring  myself  by  writing.    Neither  fatigo* 
nor  the  mggedness  of  the  country,  nor  the  mountains  and  rivex*i 
nor  intolerable  hunger  and  su£Ferin|^,  have  ever  been  sufficient  ^^ 
obstruct  my  two  duties,  namely,  writing  and  following  my  ft^tf 
and  my  obtain  without  &nlt.  .  .  .  Much  that  I  have  writtes    * 
saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  travelled  over  many  ooontries    '^ 
cider  to  learn  more  concerning  them.     Those  things  which  I  ^^^ 
not  see,  I  took  great  pains  to  inform  myself  of,  from  persons 
good  repute,  both  Christiaas  and   Indians.''    There  can  be 
doubt  that  be  took  great  pains^    For  minntnniws  o€ 
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e  of  Pachaontec,  and  oontinued  under  his 
ors,  Tapac,  Hoayna,  and  Huascar,  so  that 


of  statement  bis  book  is  extraordinary.    Whererer 
ta  was  eaiefol  to  deaeribe  tbe  tapognjikj  id  ibe  ooontry, 
and  ndned  binldings,  tbe  climate,  vegetation,  *"^™^V 
I  wild,  tbe  manners  and  ooonpations  of  tbe  people,  and 
ofs  and  traditions.    Along  witb  the  instincts  of  a  modem 
:  be  bad  tbe  critical  f aonltj  and  sifted  bis  antborities  in 
it  was  nnnsnal  in  bis  time.    He  bad  also  an  eye  for  tbe 
Manty  of  tbe  landscape.    He  was  eminently  bonoorable 
me,  and  strongly  condemned  tbe  atrocities  so  often  com^ 
f  tbe  Spaniards.    Wbile  bis  book  is  thns  in  many  re- 
>dem  in  spirit  and  metbod,  it  is  fnll  of  tbe  oldtime 
B.    Wbere  a  modem  writer,  for  example,  in  order  to 
milazities  in  tbe  mytbs  and  beatben  customs  of  different 
klie  world,  wonld  bave  recourse  in  some  cases  to  tbe 
■  of  a  oommnnity  of  tradition  and  in  otber  cases  to  the 
milarity  of  the  workings  of  tbe  human  mind  under  sim- 
Itions,  Cieza,  on  tbe  otber  band,  ia  at  once  ready  with  an 
liable  explanation;  the  similarity  simply  shows  that 
Q  manages  to  deceive  one  set  of  people  in  the  same  way 
B  another."    At  one  time  Cieza  served  in  New  Granada 
srtain  Robledo,  who  was  shockingly  cruel  to  the  natives 
i  many  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  bloodhounds ;  afterwards, 
:  tbe  scene  of  some  of  bis  worst  actions,  Robledo  was 
:or  insubordinate  conduct,  and  hanged,  and  bis  body 
id  and  eaten  by  tbe  natives.    Wherefore,  says  Cieza, 
ag  of  bis  evil  deeds,  **  God  permitted  that  he  should  be 
to  death  in  tbe  same  place,  and  have  for  bis  tomb  tbe 
Indians." 

a  of  Cieia's  great  work,  as  announced  in  bis  prologue, 
le  one:  — 
.  Tbe  divinons  and  description  of  tbe  provinces  of 

Pern. 
L  Tbe  e^ovemment,  great  deeds,  origin,  policy,  build- 
ings, and  roads  of  tbe  Incas. 
[L  Discovery  and  conquest  of  Peru  by  Hzarro,  and 

rebellion  of  tbe  Indians. 
V,  Book  L  War  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro. 

Book  iL  War  of  tbe  young  Almagro. 

Book  iii.  Tbe  civil  war  of  Quito. 

Book  iv.  War  of  Huarina. 

Book  V.  War  of  Xaquixaguana. 
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the  work  was  apparently  still  going  on  when 
Spaniards  arrived.  Precisely  the  same  account  of 
the  matter  is  given  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  who 
must  be  regarded  as  an  authority  scarcely  less  iin- 
portant  than  Cieza  de  Leon.     Garcilasso  says  that 

Commentary  I.  Erento  from  the  founding  of  the  Andienoe  to 

the  departure  of  the  Preddent. 

Commentary  II,  Events  to  the  arrival  of  the  Yioeroy  Mendon." 
The  first  of  these  parts,  as  already  observed,  was  published  aft 
Seville  in  1553 ;  it  has  been  reprinted  several  times  and  tniif- 
lated  into  other  languages.  Part  11.  remained  in  mannscxipt 
until  1878 ;  it  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Juan  Sanniento,  who  was  far 
a  short  tdme  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  but  was  nevvr 
in  America.  At  the  beginning  of  his  manuscript  Ciexa  says  it  ii 
for  ipara)  Dr.  Sarmienta  By  one  of  those  curious  slips  wlueh 
the  wisest  are  liable  to  make,  Mr.  Prosoott,  who  used  this  msmi- 
script,  translated  para  as  if  it  were  per  (by),  and  assumed  tint 
Sarmiento  was  the  writer.  Mr.  Prescott  hardly  knew  whieb 
author  most  to  admire,  Sarmiento  or  Cieza  I  but  we  now  ksov 
that  his  praise,  bestowed  upon  both,  belongs  whoUy  to  the  lattsr. 
Part  JIL  and  the  first  two  books  of  Part  IV.  are  not  yet  to  be  ob- 
tained. We  are  assured  by  Don  Ximenex  de  Kwpada  that  bi 
knows  where  the  manuscript  is,  though  he  has  not  seen  it.  TIm 
manuscript  of  the  third  book  of  Part  IV.  is  in  the  Royal  librtiy 
at  Madrid ;  a  copy  of  it  found  its  way  in  1849  into  the  hands  d 
the  late  Mr.  James  Lenox,  of  New  York,  who  paid  $3,000  for  it 
It  was  at  length  edited  by  Espada,  and  published  at  Madrid  ii 
1877.  The  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  Part  IV.  and  the  twoeoBp 
mentaries  were  completed  by  Ciexa  de  Leon  before  his  death,  bit 
whether  they  are  in  existence  or  not  is  not  known.  Perhaps  «• 
may  yet  be  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  the  whole  of  this  mignififfWt 
work,  which  ranks  indisputably  foremost  among  the  sources  of  ib- 
f  onnation  concerning  ancient  Peru.  The  first  two  parts  have  bees 
translated  into  English,  and  edited,  with  learned  notes  and  Jr 
troductions,  by  Mr.  dementi  Markham,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
forthissketchof  the  strange  vidssitndes  of  the  book.  SeeMaik- 
ham.  Tile  Travels  of  Ciexa  de  Leon,  contained  in  the  Firtt  Pari  ^ 
hie  CKronide  of  Peru,  London,  1864 ;  Tke  Second  Part  ef  (t* 
Cknmide  of  Peru,  London,  1883  (both  published  by  the  Hakl«|t 
Society). 
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tress  was  fifty  years  in  building  and  was  not 
1  until  the  reign  of  Huayna  Ca- 
indeed  it  could  properly  be  said  otoaM? 
3  been  nnisned  at  alL     *^  These 
'    says    Grareilasso,    *'with    many    others 
lout  the  empire,  were  cut  short  by  the  civil 
bich  broke  out  soon  afterwards  between  the 
•thers  Huascar  Inca  and  Atahualpa,  in  whose 
16  Spaniards  arrived  and  destroyed  eveiy- 
and  so  all  the  unfinished  works  remain  un- 
l  to  this  day."  ^    It  has  become  fashionable 

lara  GmcOaaBo,  Eoyal  Commentaries^  ed.  Markham, 
318,  -with  Markham's  Cieza  de  Leon,  vol.  ii.  p.  163.  The 
the  historian  Ghiicilasso  luca  de  la  Vep^a  belonged  to 
9  most  distingnished  families  of  Spain.  In  1531,  being 
ity-five  years  old,  he  went  to  Guatemala  and  serred 
iro  de  Alvarado  as  a  captain  of  infantry.  When  Alva- 
ided  Pern  in  1534,  but  consented  to  retire  and  left  a 
■t  of  his  force  behind  him  (see  below,  p.  408),  the  cap- 
nlasso  was  one  of  those  that  were  left.  For  eminent 
lerrices  he  receiyed  from  Pizarro  a  fine  house  in  Cuzoo 
•  spoils.  In  1538  he  was  married  to  Chimpa  OcUo,  bap- 
>>fia  Isabel,  a  granddaughter  of  the  great  Inca  Tupao 
i.  Mr.  Markbam  informs  us  that  **  a  contemporary  pic- 
is  princess  still  exists  at  Cuzco  —  a  delicate  looking  girl 
:e  gentle  eyes  and  slightly  aquiUne  nose,  long  black 
uiging  orer  her  shoulders,  and  a  richly  ornamented 
lantle  secured  in  front  by  a  large  gold  pin."  The  Inca 
»  de  la  Vega,  son  of  this  marriage,  was  bom  in  Cuzoo 
He  was  carefully  educated  by  an  excellent  Spanish 
1  became  a  good  scholar.  His  father,  one  of  the  most 
e  and  high-minded  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  was  made 
j£  Cuzoo,  and  his  home  was  a  place  where  Spaniards 
were  hospitably  entertained.  From  infancy  the  young 
»  spoke  both  Spanish  and  Quichna,  and  while  he  was 
Latin  and  studying  European  history,  his  mother  and 
s  were  steeping  him  in  PeruTian  traditions.  At  about 
'  twelve  he  lost  this  gentle  mother,  and  in  1560  his  gnl- 
r  also  died.     Qarcilasso  then  went  to  Spain  and  served 
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in  recent  times  to  discredit  this  testimony  of  Garci-      J 
lasso  and  Cieza,  on  the.  groimd  of  their  want  of     ^ 
extensive  archaeological  knowledge ;  but  it  seems     t- 
to  me  that  in  this  case  scepticism  is  carried  rather     f- 
too  far.     Grarcilasso  was  great^reat-grandson  of     ^ 
the  Inca    Pachacutec   under  whom  the  work  at 
Sacsahuaman  is  said  to  have  begun,  and  his  state- 
ments as  to  the  progress  of  that  work  which  went      ^- 
on  until  it  was  stopped  by  the  civil  war  between 
his  mother's  cousins  Huascar  and  Atahualpa  are 
too  nearly  contemporaneous  to  be  lightly  set  aside^ ' 
especially  when   independently   confirmed   by  so 

for  some  yean  in  the  army.    After  retiriog  from  the  senri^^^ 
somewhere  from  1570  to  1575,  he  iettled  in  Cordova  and  devot^^ 
himself  to  literary  porsnita  until  his  death  in  1616.    Hia  tomb    "^ 
in  the  cathedral  at  Cordova.    Besides  other  books  Ghtfcilasso  In^^^ 
wrote  The  Royal  Commentaries  of  the  Incas,  in  two  parts,  H^^^ 
first  of  which,  treating^  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Per""'^ 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  was  published  at  Lisbon  9^'^ 
1609 ;  the  second  part,  treating  of  the  conquest  of  Pern  and  tl^^"^ 
civil  wars  of  the  conquerors,  was  published  at  Cordova  in  161C^ 
There  have  been  several  editions  and  translations  in   varioi^i-^ 
Iwigfuages.    An  English  translation  of  the  first  part,  by  M^^^ 
Clements  Markham,  has  been  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Sodety"^ 
London,  1869,  2  vols.  .  Garcilasso's  unrivalled  opportunities  fo^^ 
gathering  information,  and  his  excellent  use  of  them,  give  to 
book  an  authority  superior  to  all  others  except  that  of  Ciesa 
Leon,  and  Garoilasso  was  better  able  than  the  latter  to  nnderstan^^ 
the  Peruvian  view  of  the  situation.    He  often  quotes  from  Ci< 
and  always  with  higlirespect.    His  book  is  at  once  learned 
charming ;  its  tone  is  kindly  and  courteous,  like  the  talk  of 
thoroughbred  gentleman.     One  cannot  read  it  without  a 
feeling  of  affection  for  the  writer. 

Throughout  this  chapter  —  except  in  a  few  cases,  where  i^  -^ 
seems  denrable  to  give  the  Spanish  —  I  dte  from  Mr.  Mark  == 
ham*s  veision  of  Garcilasso  and  Cieza;  but,  as  I  cite  by  book 
chapter,  instead  of  volume  and  page,  the  references  are  equalli 
convenient  for  any  edition  or  vexsioD. 


i^B^WMaMi^^B^B^WMa 
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efal  an  inqmrer  as  Cieza.  This  testimony  is 
itive  that  the  cydopean  architecture  at  Sacsa- 
man  was  the  work  of  recent  Incas.  With  Tia- 
nacu  the  case  may  be  quite  different.  Garci- 
o,  indeed,  in  giving  the  names  of  the  four 
if  architects  who  were  successively  employed 
Sacsahuaman,  lets  drop  the  remarkable  state- 
it,  ^The  third  was  Acaliuana  Inca,  to  whom 
Iso  attributed  a  great  part  of  the  edifices  at 
huanacu."^  But  in  another  place  Garcilasso 
tes  without  dissent  the  statement  of  Cieza  that 
temporary  Peruvians  believed  the  buildings  at 
huanacu  to  be  much  older  than  the  Sacsahua- 
1  fortress,  and  indeed  that  the  recent  Incas 
It  the  latter  work  in  emulation  of  the  former.^ 
perhaps,  in  his  remark  about  the  architect 
ihuana  having  superintended  thjB  works  at  Tia- 
nacu,  Garcilasso's  memory,  usually  so  strong 
precise,^  may  for  once  have  tripped.  It  might 
to  serve  him  about  works  at  distant  Lake  Titi- 
i,  but  such  a  slip,  if  it  be  one,  should  not  dis- 
lit  his  testimony  as  to  the  great  edifice  near 
SCO,  about  the  stones  of  which  he  had  often 
[red  with  his  Spanish  and  Peruvian  schoolfel- 
8,  regarding  them  aa  the  work  of  his  mother's 
nediate  ancestors. 

Assuming  as  correct  the   statement  in  which 
rcilasso  and  Cieza  agree,  that  the  Incas  of  the 

Garcilasso,  lib.  vii.  cap.  zxix. 

Cieza,  pt.  i-  cap.  ot.  ;  Garcilasso,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i. 

He  often  observes,  witb  winning  modesty,  that  it  is  so  long 

e  he  left  Pern  that  his  memory  may  deceiye  him ;  bnt  in 

I  cases,  whenever  we  can  bring  other  evidenoe  to  bear,  the 

r  old  fellow  tnroB  out  almost  invariablir  to  be  correct 
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fifteenth  *centiiry  built  the  Sacsahuaman  fortress 
in  emulation  of  the  ancient  structures  at  Tiahoa- 
nacu,  in  order  to  show  that  they  could  equal  or 
surpass  the  mighty  works  of  by-gone  ages,  it  mnst 
be  acknowledged  that  they  were  successful.    Sac- 
sahuaman is,  according  to  Mr.  Markham,  ^^  with- 
out comparison   the   grandest  monument  of  an 
ancient  civilization  in  the  New  World.     Like  the 
Pyramids  and  the  Coliseum,  it  is  imperishable."  ^ 
If  this  colossal  building  could  have  been  erected 
under  the  later  Incas,  it  is  clearly  imnecessaiy  to 
suppose  for  the  works  at  Tiahuanacu  any  intru- 
sive agency  from  the  Old  World,  or  any  condition 
of  society  essentially  different  from  that  into  which 
the  mother  of  the  historian  Garcilasso  Inca  was 
bom.    This  style  of  building  will  presently  furnish 
us  with  an  instructive  clue  to  the  state  of  Peruvian 
society  in  the  century  preceding  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.     Meanwhile  there  is  no  occasion  for 
supposing  any  serious  break  in  the  continuity  of 
events  in  prehistoric  Peru.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  semi-civilization  of  the  Incas  wa& 
preceded  by  some  other  semi-civilization  distinct 
from  it  in  character.     As  for  the  Pirua  dynasty  o^ 
sixty-five  kings,  covering  a  period  of  thirteen  cef^ 
turies,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  ^^  wise  men 
of  Cieza's  time,  with  their  knotted  strings,  coul-'^ 

1  Winsor,  Narr.  and  CriU  Hi$t.,  vol.  i.  p.  221.  Cf.  Sqiiier*s  i— 
marks,  in  his  Peru :  Incidents  of  Travel  and  ExpUration  in  t^ 
Land  of  the  Incas,  New  York,  1877,  p.  470:  — "The  hearie-s* 
works  of  the  fortress  .  .  .  remain  sabstantiaUy  perfect,  and  m'0' 
remain  so  ...  as  long  as  the  Pyramids  shall  last,  or  Stonehen^^ 
and  the  Colosseum  shall  endure,  for  it  is  only  with  those  worV^ 
tliat  the  Fortress  of  the  Sansahnaman  can  be  properly  oomprwd^*' 
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iuiTe  preserved  any  trustwortliy  testimony  as  to 
sncli  a  period. 

Without  assoming,  however,  any  historical  know* 
ledge  of  the  times  that  preceded  the  rule  of  the 
Incas,  we  have  other  grounds  for  believing  that 
fche  Peruvian  culture  was  much  older  than  that  of 
the  Mezifans  and  Mayas.  In  other  words,  the 
Peruvians  had  probably  attained  to  the  middle 
status  of  barbarism  al^a  much  earlier  date  than  the 
Mexicans  and  Mayas,  and  had  in  many  striking 
features  approached  nearer  to  civilization  than  the 
latter.  First,  we  may  note  that  the  Peruvians 
were  the  only  American  aborigines  that  DomMtioftted 
ever  domesticated  any  other  animal  than  "^ 
the  dog.  The  llama^  developed  from  the  same 
stock  with  the  wild  huanacu^  is  a  very  useful 
beast  of  burden,  yielding  also  a  coarse  wool ;  and 
the  alpaca^  developed  from  the  ancestral  stock  of 
the  wild'tnci/na,  is  of  great  value  for  its  fine  soft 
Seece.^  While  the  huanacu  and  vicuSa  are  to-day 
M  wild  as  chamois,  the  llama  is  as  thoroughly 
lomesticated  as  cows  or  sheep,  while  the  alpaca 
bas  actually  become  unable  to  live  without  the 
2are  of  man;  and  Mr.  Markham  argues,  with 
much  force,  that  such  great  variation  in  these  ani- 
aials  implies  the  lapse  of  many  centuries  since 
men  first  began  to  tame  them.  A  similar  infer- 
ence is  drawn  from  the  facts  that  while  the  ancient 
Peruvians  produced  several  highly  cultivated  varie- 
bies  of  maize,  that  cereal  in  a  wild  state  is  un- 

^  Darwin,  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestical 
tion^  London,  186S,  vol.  iL  p.  208.  These  four  species  belong  to 
tbe  genu  auchenia  oi  the  family  camelidcs. 
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known  in  their  country  ;  ^^  the  Peruvian  species  of 
the  cotton  plant  also  is  known  only  under  cultiva- 
tion.     The  potato  is  found  wild  in  Chili, 
and  probably  in  Peru,  as  a  very  insignif- 
icant tuber.     But  the  Peruvians,  after  cultivating 
it  for  centuries,  increased  its  size  and  produced  s 
great  number  of  edible  varieties."  ^    Now  the  wild 
potato  seems  to  be  a  refractoiy  vegetable.    There 
is  a  variety  in  Mexico,  no  bigger  than  a  nut,  and 
sedulous  efforts,  kept  up  during  many  years,  to  in- 
crease its  size  and  improve  its  quality,  have  proved 
futile ;  from  which  Mr.  Markham  reasonably  infers 
that  the  high  state  of  perfection  to  which  the  Pe- 
ruvians brought  the  potato  indicates  a  very  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time  since  they  b^an  to  woii 
upon  its  wild  ancestral  form.^ 

^  MarkhMn,  **The  Inoa Civiliaaioii  in  Pern,"  in  WvamotjNm. 
and  Crit,  Hist,,  L  213.  Am  for  maize,  Mr.  Darwin  f onnd  ean  of 
it,  along  with  snndry  species  of  recent  sea-shells,  on  the  ooaat  of 
Pern,  **  embedded  in  a  beach  which  had  been  npraised  at  leMt 
eighty-fiye  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea."  Darwin,  Geological 
ObservcUions  on  South  America^  London,  1846,  p.  49. 

^  Ciesa  de  Leon  (pt.  L  cap.  xL)  describes  the  potato  as  *'a*kmi 
of  earth  nnt,  which,  after  it  has  been  boiled,  is  as  tender  •■  • 
cooked  cheatnnt,  bnt  it  has  no  more  skin  than  a  tmffle,  sad  it 
grows  under  the  earth  in  the  same  way.  This  root  prodneei  • 
plant  like  a  poppy."  Humboldt  says, "  La  pcmune  d^  terre  s*6rt 
pas  indigene  au  P^rou  **  {Esoai  sw*  la  Nomvette  Etpagmt,  Pui>i 
1811,  8vo,  tom.  iiL  p.  113) ;  but  Cuvier  dedacea,  "  il  est  impoi' 
sible  de  douter  qu*elle  ne  soit  originaire  de  P^rou  **  {Hutmn  dtt 
ocienees  naturellea,  Paris,  1831,  p.  185).  FWther  roaoardii  seeo* 
to  sustain  Cuvier's  view.  The  Intimate  conclusion  from  Bxta^ 
bold  t*  8  facts,  however,  does  not  carry  the  original  home  of  tb* 
potato  very  far  from  Peru,  but  points  to  the  Chilian  or  BoUvi*' 
Andes,  whence  its  cultivatioD  seems  to  have  spread  northward, 
until  at  the  time  of  the  Discovery  it  was  found  amoi^  the  peoi^ 
tkf  Quitoaad  amoqg  the  Chibohaa    The  potato  was  not  catM^ 
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In  cultivating  such  vegetables  the  Peruvians 
practised  irrigation  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  had 

•Bywhere  north  of  the  udunns  of  Darien.    The  ships  of  Baleigh's 
txpediticni,  letumi^g  from  Albemarle  sound  m  1586,  carried  the 
fiat  potatoes  to  Ireland  (Beokmann,  Grundsatze  der  teuttchen 
LaauiwirthMckaft,  1806,  p.  289),  and  in  Geraide's  Herball,  pnb- 
fished  in  1507,  these  vegetables  were  called  **  Vixginia  potatoes ; " 
vhenee  it  is  sometiineB  said  that  Raleigh's  people  **  found  pota- 
toes in  Yiiginia."     But  that  is  highly  improbable.    As  Hum- 
boldt sajB,  potatoes  were  common  all  over  the  West  Indies  before 
1580,  and  had  eren  found  their  way  into  the  gardens  of  Spain  and 
Italy.    In  1586  Lane's  party  of  Raleigh's  people,  a  hundred  or 
note  in  number,  had  been  staying  for  a  year  upon  Roanoke 
idand,  where  they  had  hoped  to  found  a  colony.    They  were 
tnribly  short  of  food,  when  all  at  once  Sir  Francis  Drake  amved 
from  the  West  Indies  and  brought  them  a  supply  of  proyisions, 
vith  which  they  prudently  decided  to  go  home  to  England.    Evi- 
dently  their  potatoes,  which  were  planted  on  an  estate  of  Raleigh's 
in  Ireland,  did  not  come  from  ^Virginia,"  but  from  the  West 
Indies.     The  potato  was  very  slow  in  coming  into  general  use  in 
£nrope.     It  was  not  raised  on  an  eztensiye  scale  in  Lancashire 
Until  about  1684 ;  it  was  first  introduced  into  Saxony  in  1717,  into 
8octland  in  1728,  into  Prussia  in  1738  (cf .  Humboldt,  ap.  cit.  tom. 
ioL  p.  120).    It  has  been  said  that  potatoes  were  first  made  known 
in  France  about  1600  by  the  celebrated  botanist  Charies  de  JA- 
elnae   (Legrand  d*Aussy,  Hist,  de  la  vie  privie  des  FrangaiSf 
torn.  L  p.  148) ;  but  they  certainly  did  not  begin  to  come  into 
general  use  among  the  people  till  just  before  the  Revolution.    A 
Very  graphic  account  of  their  introduction  into  Alsace  from  Han- 
orer  is  given  in  that  charming  story  of  Erokmann-Cbatrian,  J3t«- 
Coire  d*un  pajfsan,  tom.  L  pp.  54-83.    They  were  at  first  received 
with  cries  of  '*  4  has  les  racines  du  Hanovre  I  "  and  a  report  was 
Bpread  that  persons  had  been  seized  with  leprosy  after  eating 
them ;  so  for  a  while  people  kept  aloof  from  them  until  it  was 
learned  that  the  king  had  them  on  his  table ;  **  alors  tout  le 
monde  vonlnt  en  avoir."     This  account  of  the  matter  is  strictly 
correct.    See  the  works  of  Parmentier,  Examen  chimique  des 
ponunet  de  terre,  Paris,  1773  ;  Eecherches  stir  les  vlgHaux  novrris- 
tantf,  Paris,  1781 ;   Traiti  sur  la  culture  despommes  de  terrej  Paris, 
1789.     Pannentier  was  laigely  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
Votato.    Accurate  statiBtieB  are  given  in  Arthur  Toung  s  Travels 
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from  time  immemorial  been  aocostomed  to  use 
guano  as  manure.^  By  right  of  such  careful  and 
methodical  agriculture,  as  well  as  by  right  of  hav- 
ing domesticated  animals  for  other  purposes  tlian 
himting,  the  ancient  Peruvians  had  entered  apon 
the  middle  period  of  barbarism,  and  evidently  at  a 
much  earlier  date  than  any  other  known  people 
of  aboriginal  America.  At  the  time  of  the  Dis- 
covery an  unknown  number  of  centuries  had 
elapsed  ^ce  the  general  condition  of  these  people 
had  begun  to  be  that  which  characterized  the 
middle  period  of  barbarism  in  North  America. 
The  interval  was  no  doubt  long  enough  for  very 
remarkable  social  changes  to  have  taken  place, 
and  in  point  of  fact  such  changes  had  taken  place. 
Yet,  as  already  observed,  true  civilization,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Morgan 
to  imderstand  it,  had  not  been  attained  by  people 
who  could  record  events  only  by  quipus.  Nor 
had  Peruvian  society  acquired  the  characteriittic 
features  which  in  the  Old  World  marked  the  upper 
period  of  barbarism,  the  stage  reached  by  the  He- 
brew patriarchs  and  the  conquerors  of  Troy. 
Though  iron  mines  were  at  hand,  the  PemYians 
did  not  know  how-to  work  the  ore.'    Their  sxes, 

tM  IVanoe,  2d  ed.,  Bury  St  Edmnndi,  1794»  2  toIb.  4to,  toLi 
p.  T7. 

For  further  mentioii  of  the  Penmaii  potato,  eee  Ulloa,  Vofogt 
to  SoM  America,  London,  1772,  yoL  i  p.  287;  TKhndi,  I^ 
in  Pern  London,  1847,  pp.  178,368,  886.  The  importanoe  of  ^ 
stndy  of  onltivated  plants  in  oonneetion  with  the  early  hirtory  « 
mankind  reoeivee  some  iHnstration  in  Hnmholdt*s  Enai  9f  ^ 
qiftgnxptdt  deg  pUtntes,  Paris,  1805. 

^  Cieia,  pt.  i.  cap.  Izzr. ;  Gardlaao,  lih.  t.  eap.  m, 

*  Garctilasso,  lib.  iL  c^  sxriiL 
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gimlets,  chisels,  and  knives  were  of  bronze  ;  ^  they 

had  no  tongs  or  bellows,  and  no  nails, 

in  lieu  of  which  they  fastened  pieces  of 

wood  together  with  thongs.^     Their  ploughs  were 

made  of  a  hard  wood,  and  were  commonly  pulled 

through  the  ground  by  men,  though  now  and  then 

llamas  may  have  been  employed.' 

In    another   respect   the  Peruvians  lacked  the 

advantages  which   in    the    Old  World  gave  to 

Oe  upper  period  of  barbarism  some  of  its  most 

profoundly  important  characteristics.     We  have 

seen  that  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  the  middle 

period  was  the  tune  when  horses  were  tamed  to 

men's  uses  and  great  herds  of  kine  were  kept. 

This  was  not  only  a  vast  enlargement  of  men's 

means   of  subsistence,  affording  a  steady  diet  of 

meat  and  milk ;  it  not  only  added  greatly  to  men's 

control  of  mechanical  forces  by  enlisting  the  giant 

muscular  strength  of  horses  and  oxen  inflaence  of 

in  their  service ;   but  its  political  and  t^"  voiStkm 

social  consequences   were   far-reaching.  ***  "oc*®^- 

In  the  absence  of  a  pastoral  life,  the  only  possible 

advance  out  of   a  hunting  stage,  with   incipient 

horticulture,  into  any  higher  stage,  was  along  the 

line  of  village  communities  like  those  of  Iroquois 

or  Mandans  into  pueblo-houses  and  pueblo-towns 

like  those  of  Zu&is  and  Aztecs.     The  clan  must 

remain  the  permanent  unit  of  organization,  because 

the  inchoate   family   could  not  acquire  strength 

enough  to  maintain  a  partial  independence.      It 

^  Mark]iam*8  Cieza,  p.  xzviiL 

^  Oarcilasso,  lib.  yi  cap.  iy. 

'  QarcilasBo,  lib.  v.  cap.  ii  ;  see  alao  aboTO,  toI.  i.  p.  62. 
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could  not  release  itself  frtmi  the  compact  conmni- 
nal  orgaoizatioD  without  perishing  from  lack  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  defence.  But  in  k 
pastoral  society  the  needs  of  pasturage  extended 
the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  clan  over  a  consid- 
erable territory ;  and  the  inchoate  family,  with  its 
male  chief,  his  miderling  warrior  herdsmen  and 
his  horses  and  cattle,  could  m^tain  itself  in  a 
partial  isolation  which  would  have  been  imposai- 
l3le  in  a  society  of  mere  hunters,  or  of  hunters  anil 
primitiTe  corn-growers,  with  no  helping  animal 
but  the  d(^.  Life  came  to  be  more  successful!; 
conducted  in  scattered  tents  than  in  the  communal 
household.  Thus  there  grew  up  a  tendency  to 
relax  or  break  down  the  compact  conununal  organ- 
ization ;  the  primeval  dan,  based  upon  the  tie  of  a 
common  maternal  descent,  declined  in  author!^, 
and  the  family  of  patriarchal  type  became  the 
most  important  unit  of  society.  In  course  ot 
time  a  metamorphosis  was  wrought  in  the  stnictuie 
of  the  clan ;  it  came  to  be  a  gronp  of  cloself' 
related  patriarchal  families,  and  snch  is  the  sort  of 
clan  we  find  in  Old  World  history,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  days  of  Bsaa  to  those  of  Bob  Boy. 
One  phase  of  the  growing  independence  of  of^- 
keeping  patriarchal  families,  and  of  the  looeening  of 
the  primitive  coAmiunal  clan  organizations,'  was  the 
rapid  and  masterful  development  of  the  notion  of 
private  property.  The  earliest  instance  of  property 
'  Aa  s  general  nile  aocisJ  progna  baa  been  auIiieTed  tbiM(^ 
luooesuTe  tigliteDings  and  looiieiiiiigi  of  ■nndr;  fonna  of  looiil ' 
political  organiiation,  the  proper  oonditdoD  of  develapment  ba^ 


neither 
m;  Comic  Pkiiotojikji,  part  M.  cliap.  n. 
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on  a  large  scale,  which  was  not  the  common  pos- 
session of  a  clan,  but  the  private  posses-  p^^^ 
sion  of  a  family  represented  by  its  patri-  f^^^*^^ 
aichal  head,  was  property  in  cattle.  Of 
veiy  little  save  his  blanket  and  feathers,  his  toma- 
hawk and  his  string  of  scalps,  could  the  proudest 
Indian  sachem  say  ^  it  is  mine ; "  of  nothing  that 
was  part  of  the  permanent  stock  of.  food  could  he 
say  as  much,  for  it  all  belonged  to  the  clan ;  and 
his  0¥m  official  importance  was  simply  that  of  a 
member  of  the  clan  counciL  But  the  Arab  sheikh, 
as  head  of  a  patriarchal  group,  could  say  '^  this 
&imily  is  mine,  and  these  are  my  cattle."  This 
early  preeminence  of  the  cow  as  private  property 
has  been  commemorated  in  the  numerous  Aryan 
words  for  money  and  wealth  derived  from  the 
name  of  that  animal^ 

^  For  example^  in  Latin,  J9eci»  is  ''herd/'  pecunia  is  "  money,*' 
ieadium,  is  "  private  property/'  whence  we  have  peculiarity,  or 
'that  which  especiaUy  pertiuns  to  au  individaal."  Sir  Henry 
limine  sees  no  reason  for  donhting  the  story  "  that  the  earliest 
ioined  money  known  at  Kome  was  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an 
iz  "  (Early  History  of  Institutions,  London,  1875,  p.  49).  Gothic 
^aihu  =  Old  English  feoh  =  modem  Grerman  Vieh  is  "  cow  ; "  in 
modem  English  the  same  word  fee  is  **  pecuniary  reward."  In 
Qmelic,  bosluag  is  *'  herd  of  cows,"  and  bosluaiged  is  **  riches.'' 
When  yon  go  to  a  tavern  to  dine  you  pay  your  shot  or  scot  before 
UsTing ;  or  perhaps  yon  get  into  a  ticklish  situation,  but  escape 
Kot-free,  Li  Xing  Alfred's  English  sceat  was  "  money,"  and  the 
Icelandic  skattr  and  Gothic  skatts  had  the  same  meaning ;  while  the 
wne  word  in  Gaelic,  skath,  means  '*  herd,"  and  in  Old  Bulgarian, 
•>  tkotu,  it  means  '*cow."  So  in  Sanskrit,  rupa  is  ''cow,"  and 
n^yya  is  *'  money,"  whence  we  have  the  modem  rupee  of  Bengal. 
I^  great  importance  of  the  cow  in  early  Aryan  thought  is  shown 
Mt  <mly  by  the  multitude  of  synonyms  for  the  creature,  but  still 
More  strikingly  by  the  frequency  of  similes,  metaphors,  and 
ttitibs  in  the  Vedas  in  which  the  cow  plays  a  leading  part. 
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Now  in  ancient  Peru  the  llama  and   alpaca 

played  an  important  part,^  but  in  no 

raiufein**^  wiso  Comparable  to  that  taken  by  cattle 

anoirait  Peru.      •      a\_  xi.*!.  r\  t  i 

m  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Camels  and 
sheep,  the  nearest  Old  World  equivalents  to  die 
llama  and  alpaca,  woidd  be  far  from  adequate  to 
the  functions  that  have  been  performed  by  horses 
and  cows.  The  contrast,  moreover,  was  not  merely 
in  the  animals,  but  in  the  geographical  conditions. 
The  valleys  and  platforms  of  the  Andes  did  not 
favour  the  development  of  true  pastoral  life  like 
the  vast  steppes  of  Scythia  or  the  plains  of  lower 
Asia.  The  domestication  of  animals  in  ancient 
Peru  was  a  powerful  help  to  the  development  of 
a  stable  agricultural  community,  but  no  really  pas- 
toral stage  of  society  was  reached  there.     The 

^  According  to  Garcilaaso  the  Uamas  gave  no  more  miUc  than 
was  Teqnired  for  their  own  young',  and  were  therefore  not  avail- 
able for  dairy  purposes  (lib.  yiiL  cap.  xtL).  Gkucilasao  has  many 
amusing  reminiscences  connected  with  the  introduction  of  Euio> 
pean  animals  and  plants  into  Pern,  —  how  he  oame  upon  a  litter 
of  pigs  in  the  square  at  Cnzoo,  how  his  father  bought  the  ^rA 
donkey  in  Cuzco  in  1557,  how  he  was  sent  around  to  his  father's 
neighbours  with  dishes  of  the  first  grapes  that  oame  to  Cnxeo  and 
helped  himself  on  the  way,  how  he  saw  his  father  regaling  his 
friends  with  asparagus  and  carrots  but  got  none  hSm^lf  (lib.  ix. 
caps,  xviii.,  zix.,  xxv.,  xxz.),  and  how  he  played  truant  to  see  tfas 
first  bullocks  at  work,  yoked  to  an  iron  plough :  —  *^  A  whole 
army  of  Indians  took  me  to  see  diem,  who  came  from  aU  parts, 
astonished  at  a  sight  so  wonderful  and  novel  for  them  and  for 
me.  They  said  that  the  Spaniards  were  too  idle  to  work,  and 
that  they  forced  thoee  great  animals  to  do  their  work  for  them. 
I  remember  aU  this  very  well,  because  my  holiday  with  the  bol* 
locks  cost  me  a  flogging  consisting  of  two  docen  stripes:  am 
dozen  administered  by  my  father,  because  I  was  not  at  school ; 
and  the  other  dozen  by  the  schoolmaster,  because  I  had  only  had 
one  dosen  *'  (lib.  iz.  cap.  zriL^ 
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Damas  were  kept  in  large  flocks  on  pastures  main- 
tained by  sedulous  irrigation,  just  as  the  maize 
and  potato  crops  were  made  to  thrive.^  It  was  an 
agricultural  scene.  There  was  nothing  in  it  Hke 
the  old  patriarchal  life  on  the  plain  of  Mamre  or 
by  the  waters  of  the  Punjab.  Here  we  get  a  due 
to  a  feature  of  Peruvian  society  imlike  anything 
else  in  the  world.  That  society  may  be  said  to 
have  constituted  a  nation.  It  was,  indeed,  a  na- 
tion of  yery  rudimentary  type,  but  still  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  a  nation.  It  was  the  only 
instance  in  ancient  America  m  which  a  of  i»tk»MUtj 

withoattlis 

people  attained  to  nationality  in  any  notionofpri. 

.  •  •      ^'■*«  proper^. 

sense ;  and  so  far  as  history  knows,  it 
was  the  only  instance  in  the  world  in  which  the 
formation  of  nationality,  with  the  evolution  of  a 
distinct  governing  dass,  took  place  before  there 
had  been  any  considerable  development  of  the  idea 
of  private  property.     The  result,  as  we  shall  see 
toward  the  dose  of  this  chapter,  was  a  state  organ- 
ized upon  the  principle  of  communistic  despotism. 
Let  us  first,  however,  observe  some  of  the  steps 
by  wHch  this  rudimentary  nationaKty  ^,^ 
was  formed.     The  four  tribes  in  which  *^*^ 
we  can  first  catch  sight  of  the  process  were  the 
Quichuas,  situated  about  the  headwaters  of  the 
river  Apurimac,  the  Incas  of  the  upper  Yucay  val- 

^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Taponr-laden  trade  winda 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  are  robbed  of  their  moistnre  by  the  cold 
peaks  of  the  Andea,  ao  that,  while  Brazil  has  a  rainfall  and  con- 
sequent Inznrianoe  of  Tegetation  qnite  unequalled,  on  the  other 
hand  Pern  is  dry,  in  many  places  parched,  and  requires  much 
imgation.  In  this  respect  the  conditions  were  not  unlike  those 
in  oar  Rocky  mountain  region. 
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ley,  and  the  Canas  and  Caucliis  of  the  mountains 
between  the  site  of  Cuzco  and  Lake  Titicaca.  The 
first  of  these  tribes  gave  the  name  Qoichua  to  tlie 
common  language  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  the 
second  gave  the  name  Incas  to  the  conquering 
race  or  upper  caste  in  Peruvian  society,  while  the 
names  of  the  other  two  tribes  lapsed  into  obscur- 
ity. These  four  tribes  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Peruvian  nationality.  They  were  a  race  of  moun- 
taineers, short  in  stature,  but  strongly  and  lithely 
built,  with  features  aquiline  and  refined,  very  sort 
shin,  cinnamon  complexion,  fine  black  hair,  and 
little  or  no  beard.  In  the  time  of  Manco  Capac 
these  tribes  appear  to  have  been  made  up  of  dans 
called  ayllus  or  ^*  lineages.^'  His  tribe,  the  Incas, 
established  themselves  in  the  elevated  valley  of 
Cuzco,  and  from  that  point  began  to  subdue  the 
neighbouring  kindred  tribes.  They  did  not  confine 
themselves,  like  the  Aztecs,  to  extorting  tribute 
from  the  conquered  people,  but  they  effected  a 
military  occupation  of  the  country,  a  thing  which 
the  Aztecs  never  did.  Manco's  three  successors 
confined  their  attention  chiefly  to  building  Cuzoo 
(cir.  1280-1300)  and  taking  measures  to  consoli- 
date their  government.  We  may  perhaps  refer  to 
this  period  the  beginnings  of  that  very  remarkable 
military  organization  of  society  presently  to  be 
described.  By  this  time  the  Canas  and  Cauchis 
had  been  brought  entirely  under  Inca  rule,  and 
the  fifth  king,  Capac  Yupanqui,  completed  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Quichuas.  The  two  following 
reigns  seem  to  have  been  spent  in  work  of  internal 
organization;  and  then  under  the  eighth  Inca^ 
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(Tiraoocha,  the  work  of  imperial  expansion  &irly 
y&ggji.  It  is  now  that,  as  already  observed,  we 
wme  out  into  the  daylight  of  history. 

This  eighth  Inca  had  a  somewhat  notable  name. 
Fhe  title  of  Inca,  applied  alike  to  all  if,j,na,^t,^ 
he  sovereigns,  was  simply  the  old  tribal  '"'^^ 
lame,  and  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  tribe,  who  came  to  form  a  kind 
if  patrician  caste.  The  king  was  simply  The  Inca 
Mir  excdleTice^  veiy  much  as  the  chief  of  an  Irish 
lihe  was  called  The  O'NeiL  Of  the  epithets 
tttached  to  this  title,  some,  such  as  Manco  and 
iocca,  may  perhaps  be  true  proper  names,  with 
he  meaning  lost,  such  as  we  do  not  find  among 
ny  other  people  in  ancient  America  ;^  others,  such 
A  Lloque,  ^^  left-handed,"  are  nicknames  of  a  sort 
amiliar  in  European  history;  the  most  common 
nes  are  laudatory  epithets,  as  Tupac,  ^'  splendid," 
''upanqui,  "illustrious,"  Capac,  "rich."  The 
ighih  Inca  alone  has  a  name  identifying  him  with 
eity.  Yiracocha  was  the  name  of  the  sun-god  or 
ky-god.  It  was  very  much  as  if  the  Bomans, 
istead  of  calling  their  emperor  Divus  Augustus, 
ad  called  him  Jupiter  outright. 

The  Inca  Yiracocha  conquered  and  annexed  the 
ztensive  country  about  Lake  Titicaca,  conquest  of 
tthabited  by  a  kindred  people  usually  ««^y"*~J 
aUed  Aymaras,  whose  forefathers,  perhaps,  had 
roilt  the  cydopean  walls  at  Tiahuan^u.      Yira- 

1  Markham,  in  Winsor^s  Narr,  and  Crtt.  Hist. ,  i.  231.  It  may 
ie,lioweTer,  that  they  are  amply  archaic  vords  to  which  toe  have 
nt  the  dae,  —  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  It  is  quite 
bnbtful,  therefore,  whether  this  should  he  cited  as  a  slight  ex- 
NptioQ  to  my  former  statement,  yoL  L  p.  69. 
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oocha's  son  and  successor,  Uroo,  met  with  misfoiw 
tunes.  North  of  the  Quichua  country  were  two 
powerful  groups  of  kindred  tribes,  the  Chancas 
and  Huanoas,  extending  nearly  to  the  equator,  and 
beyond  them  were  the  Quitus,  whose  country 
reached  to  the  confines  of  the  Chibchas.  While 
Yiracocha  was  engaged  in  his  conquests  at  the 
south,  the  Chancas  overran  the  Quichua  country, 
and  shortly  after  Urco's  accession  they  marched  to 
the  very  gates  of  Cuzco ;  but  in  a  decisive  battle, 
fought  just  outside  the  town,  the  invaders  were 
totally  defeated  by  Uroo's  brother,  YupanquL 
Then  Uroo  was  deposed  and  his  broliier 
ohanoaaand  was  elected  to  succecd  hiuL  Presently 
"*"***'  the  Quichua  country  was  won  back, 
with  the  aid  of  its  own  people,  who  preferred  the 
Inca  rule  to  that  of  the  Chancas.  After  a  while 
this  masterful  Inca  Yupanqui  had  conquered  the 
whole  Chanca  country  and  that  of  the  Huancas  to 
boot.  Next  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Chimus,  a  people  of  alien  blood  and  speech,  who 
occupied  the  Pacific  coast  from  near  the  site*  of 
Lima  northward  to  that  of  Tumbez. 

These  Chimus,  whose  name  Humboldt  thinks 
may  have  survived  in  that  of  the  giant  mountain 
Chimborazo,^  were  an  interesting  people,  with  a 
semi-civilization  of  their  own,  apparently  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Incas.  From  Mr.  Sqnier^s 
arch8Bologic|l  investigations^  I  am  inclined  to  sus- 

^  Humboldt,  Ansickten  der  Natur^  iL  48. 

*  See  Sqnier's  Peru:  InddenU  of  TraveL  and  EiphraHcm  m 
th€  Land  of  the  Incog,  New  York,  1877,  pp.  185-102 ;  tee  akv 
Markham^B  valuable  note  in  Wumm,  Narr,  and  CriL  Hist.fl  276^ 
278 ;  not  often  do  we  find  moM  food  for  tlid  hiatociaa  ptoked 
into  three  pi^lM, 
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pect  that  it  may  have  been  a  semi-ciyilization  of 
the  Pueblo  type,  with  huge  communal  concniMtof 
houses.  However  this  may  have  been,  ****  ****""*" 
the  Inea  Yupanqui  conquered  the  Chimus.  At 
his  death  the  Inoa  sway  extended  from  the  basin 
of  Lake  Titicaca  to  the  equator,  and  from  the 
Andes  to  the  coast ;  and  when  we  compare  the  end 
of  his  reign  with  its  beginning,  it  is  clear  that  he 
fiiirly  earned  the  epithet  by  which  he  was  distin- 
guished among  the  members  of  the  Inca  dynasty. 
He  was  the  great  hero  of  Peruvian  history ;  and 
the  name  given  him  was  Pachacutec,  or  '^  he  who 
changes  the  world."  The  historian  Garcilasso  de 
hi  Vega  was  his  grandson's  grandson. 

Under  Tupac  Yupanqui,  son  and  successor  of 
Pachacutec,  the  career  of  conquest  was  conquest  of 
farther  extended.  It  was  first  neces-  ^®^"**'"» 
sary  to  suppress  a  rebellion  of  the  Aymaras.  Then 
Tupac  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Quitus.  So 
great  a  stretch  of  territory  had  been  brought  into 
subjection  that  it  now  seemed  necessary  to  have  a 
second  imperial  city  from  which  to  govern  its 
northern  portions.  Accordingly  Tupac  founded 
the  city  of  Quito,  saying :  "  Cuzco  must  be  the 
capital  of  one  part  of  my  empire  and  Quito  of  the 
other."  ^  Then,  returning  southward,  he  brought 
all  the  coast  valleys  imder  his  sway,  including  the 
valley  of  Pachacamac,  "where  was  the  very  an- 
ient and  sacred  temple  of  the  Yuncas,  which  he 
wished  very  much  to  see.  .  .  .  Many  Indians 
say  that  the  Inca  himself  spoke  with  the  Devil 
who  was  in  the  idol  of  Pachacamac,  and  that  he 

^  Cieza,  pt.  ii.  cap.  ItL 
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heard  how  the  idol  was  the  creator  of  the  world,   } 
and  other  nonsense,  which   I  do  not  pat  down, 
because  it  is  not  .worth  while."  ^     The  Inca,  says 
Cieza,  did  not  molest  this  temple,  bat  bailt  a  house 

of  the  Sun  in  the  neisrhboarhood.    After 

retummg  to  Cozco,  he  subjected  some 
more  barbarous  tribes  in  the  Charcas  country 
southeast  from  Lake  Titicaca,  and  then  invaded 
Chili  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  river  Maule,  in 
almost  34^  south  latitude. 

The  conquest  of  Chili  as  far  as  this  point  was 
completed  by  Tupac's  son,  Huayna  Capac,  who 
was  then  called  to  the  northward  by  a  rebellion  d 
the  tribes  about  Quito.     The  absorption  of  Inct  ] 

stren£ili  in  conquest  at  one  end  of  this   , 
Qnttoyip-       long  territory  was  apt  to  offer  opporto- 

nities  for  insurrection  at  the  other  end. 
In  an  obstinate  battle  near  Quito  the  rebels  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Many  hundreds 
of  prisoners  were  taken.  "  Very  few  were  able  to 
hide  themselves.  Near  the  banks  of  a  lake  the 
Inca  ordered  them  all  to  be  beheaded  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  their  bodies  to  be  thrown  into  the  water. 
The  blood  of  those  who  were  killed  was  in  such 
quantity  that  the  water  lost  its  colour,  and  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  a  thick  mass  of  blood.  Having 
perpetrated  this  cruelly,  .  .  .  Huayna  Ciq>ac  o^ 
dered  the  sons  of  the  dead  men  to  be  brou^t 
before  him,  and,  looking  at  them,  he  said,  Campa 
manan  pucula  tucuy  hucanbracuna,  which  means, 
^  You  vnll  not  make  war  upon  me,  for  you  are  all 
boys  now.'     From  that  time  the  conquered  peopb 
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ere  called  ^  Hoambraciina '  to  this  day,  and  they 
rere  very  valiant.  The  lake  received  the  name  it 
till  bears,  which  is  JTahtiarcocha^  or  ^  the  lake  of 
)lood/  "  ^  The  last  years  of  Huayna's  long  reign 
irere  spent  in  Quito.  Upon  his  death  in  1523  his 
Meat  legitimate  son,  Hnascar,  succeeded  him,  and 
[»resently  there  broke  out  the  civil  war  between 
Buascar  and  his  bastard  brother,  the  usurper  Ata- 
bnalpa,  which  lasted  until  the  Spaniards  arrived 
Dpon  the  scene. 

The  territory  subject  to  Huayna  Capac  in  1523 
sxtended  from  near  Popayan,  north  of  DUnaniicm.  of 
he  equator,  to  the  river  Maule  in  Chili,  ***•  •"p^ 
I  distance  of  nearly  2,700  miles.  If  the  Spaniards 
lad  not  interfered,  the  next  enemies  would  have 
)een  the  Chibchas  on  the  north  and  the  invincible 
kraueanians  on  the  south.  The  average  breadth  of 
his  Peruvian  empire  was  from  300  to  350  miles, 
0  that  the  area  was  more  than  800,000  square 
liles,  about  equal  to  the  united  areas  of  Austria- 
lungary,  the  German  Empire,  France,  and  Spain, 
»r  to  the  area  of  that  part  of  the  United  States 
omprised  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the 
Mississippi  river.  If  we  contrast  with  this  vast 
territory  the  extent  of  Montezuma's  so-called 
smpire,  about  equivalent  to  the  state  of  Massa- 
chnsetts  or  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  we  can- 
not but  be  struck  with  the  difference.  The  con- 
trast is   enhanced  when  we   remember  that   the 

^  Cieza,  pt.  iL  cap.  Ixrii.  One  is  reminded  of  Bajazet*B  whole- 
nle  maAsacre  of  French  prisoners  after  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  in 
1^,  of  which  there  is  a  graphic  description  in  Barante,  Histoire 
^  dvc$  de  Bowrgogne  de  la  maison  de  Valois,  1^  4d.y  Paris,  1854, 
torn,  il  p.  108. 
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Aztec  confederacy  did  not  effect  a  militaiy  oocn* 
pation  of  the  country  over  which  its  operation? 
extended,  nor  did  it  undertake  to  administer  the 
government  of  conquered  pueblo  towns ;  it  simply 
extorted  tribute.  Now  the  conquests  of  the  Incas 
went  much  farther  than  this  ;  they  undertook,  and 
to  some  extent  effected,  a  military  occupation  and 
a  centralized  administration  of  the  whole  conntiy. 
In  this  work  their  success  was  naturally  most  com- 
plete among  the  four  original  tribes  about  Cuzco; 
probably  less  complete  among  the  Aymaras,  still 
less  among  the  Chimus  and  other  coast  tribes,  and 
least  at  the  two  extremities  in  Quito  and  Chill 

^'  The  grand  aim  and  glory  of  the  Incas,'*  says 
^  ,  Garcilasso,  "was  to  reduce  new  tribes 

The  Inoas 

■poghttoM-    and  to  teach  them  the  laws  and  customs 

nmuAte  ooo- 

qoeredpeo-      of  the  children  of    the   Sun."^    Tie 

pies. 

Incas  imposed  their  language  upon  each 
conquered  tribe,^  until  it  came  to  be  spoken  in  all 
parts  of  their  territory,  often  side  by  side  with 
the  local  tongues,  somewhat  as  Hindustani  is 
spoken  throughout  the  greater  part  of  British 
India,  side  by  side  with  Bengali,  Giizerati,  Pun- 
jabi, etc.  The  Incas,  moreover,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  abolished  cannibalism  and  other  sav- 
age customs  wherever  they  found  them,  and  intro- 
duced their  own  religious  ceremonies  and  festi- 
vals.* They  appointed  governors  (^curacaa)  for 
all  places.^    They  established  garrisons  at  various 

^  €kucilaaBO,  lib.  tu.  cap.  xriii. 

^  Id.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  L ;  Cieza,  pt.  u,  cap.  zziy. 

*  Gkuroilaaso,  lib.  jt  cap.  xvii ;  lib.  tuL  o^w.  iS.,  m;  *Bd 
passim, 

*  Id.,  lib.  ▼.  01^  ziiL 
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L  order  to  secuie  their  conquestB;^  and 

t  militaiy  roads,  with  storehouses  at  suit- 

trvals  where  provisions  and  arms  could 

In  connection  with  these  stations  were 

where  the  troops  could  find  shelter, 
ids,  which  radiated  from  Cuzco  to  many 
the  Inca's  dominions,  were  about  twenty- 
m  width,  and  ahnost  as  level  as  railroads, 

that  rugged  country  involved  much  cut- 
nigh  rocks  and  much  filling  of  gorges, 
bral  highway  from  Quito  to  ThemmtMy 
rhich  was  finished  by  Huayna  ^^'^^ 
ad  wa«  co>mected  wi^  a  si^  road  ex- 
from  Cuzco  southward,  is  described  with 
on  by  Cieza  de  Leon,  whose  accuracy 
Lghtly  be  questioned.  ^^The  great  road 
ito  to  Cuzco,  which  is  a  greater  distance 
Q  Seville  to  Borne,  was  as  much  used  as 
from  Seville  to  Triana,  and  I  cannot  say 
.  .  I  believe  that  since  the  history  of 
been  recorded,  there  has  been  no  account 
grandeur  as  is  to  be  seen  in  this  road, 
isses  over  deep  valleys  and  lofty  moim- 
snowy  heights,  over  falls  of  water,  through 
B,  and  along  the  edges  of  furious  torrents, 
hese  places  it  is  level  and  paved,  along 
1  slopes  well  excavated,  by  the  mountains 
•aced,  through  the  living  rock  cut,  along 

banks  supported  by  walls,  in  the  snowy 
vith  steps  and  resting  places,  in  all  parts 

Umbo,  lib.  yi  cap.  xri. ;  Cieza,  pt.  ii.  caps,  ix.,  zziL 
la«Of  lib.  y.  cap.  viiL ;  Cieza,  pt.  i.  cap.  Ix. 
,  pt.  iL  cap.  lyii 
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clean  swept,  clear  of  stones,  with  post-  and  store- 
houses and  temples  of  the  Sun  at  intervals.  Oh ! 
what  greater  things  can  be  said  of  Alexander,  or 
of  any  of  the  powerful  kings  who  have  ruled  in 
the  world,  than  that  they  had  made  such  a  road 
as  this,  and  conceived  the  works  which  were  re- 
quired for  it  I  The  roads  constructed  by  the  Bo- 
mans  in  Spain  .  .  .  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
it.'*^  These  roads  facilitated  the  transmission  of 
political  and  military  intelligence.  At  intervals 
of  a  league  and  a  half,  says  Polo  de  Ondegardo, 
_  there   stood   small    relay  houses,  each 

The  coorien.  •' 

^'adapted  to  hold  two  Indians,  who 
served  as  postmen,  and  were  relieved  onoe  a 
month,  and  they  were  there  night  and  day.  Their 
duty  was  to  pass  on  the  messages  of  the  Inca 
from  Cuzco  to  any  other  point,  and  to  bring  back 
those  of  the  governors,  so  that  all  the  transactions 
and  events  of  the  empire  were  known.  When 
the  Inca  wished  to  send  anything  to  a  governor, 
he  said  it  to  the  first  chasqui  [courier],  who  ran 
at  full  speed  for  a  league  and  a  half,  and  passed 
the  message  to  the  next  as  soon  as  he  was  within 
hearing,  so  that  when  he  reached  the  post  the 
other  man  had  already  started."  ^  The  Spaniards 
made  use  of  this   system  of  couriers,  and  were 

^  Cieza,  pt.  u,  cap.  IxiiL 

2  ''  Report  by  Polo  de  Ondegardo,"  in  Mar1diam*8  Narrutiva 
of  the  Rites  and  Laws  of  the  Yncas,  London,  1873,  p.  109  (Hskhiy* 
Society).  The  original  MS.  is  in  the  National  Library  at  MtdnA, 
and  has,  I  believe,  not  yet  been  published.  Ondeganlo  ▼■>  * 
learned  lawyer  who  came  to  Peru  in  1547  with  Gaaoa,  and  *>* 
afterwards  **  oonegidor ''  or  chief  magistrate  of  Cmoo*  Bk  ]**■ 
document  is  of  muoh  Tain*. 
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&UB  able  to  ecmvej  letters  from  Cuzco  to  Lima, 
I  distanoe  6t  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  in  three 
days.^  Such  a  system  for  written  despatches 
would  of  course  do  very  well ;  but  one  is  inclined 
to  wonder  how  a  verbal  message,  transmitted 
through  a  dosen  or  fifty  mouths,  should  have  re- 
tuned  enough  of  its  original  shape  to  be  recog- 
niiable.  For  all  except  the  very  simplest  meft- 
lages  the  quipus  must  have  been  indispensable. 

BemarkaUe  as  were  these  roads,  and  the  ar- 
nngements  connected  with  them,  the  limitations 
under  which  the  Peruvians  worked  might  be  seen 
18  soon  as  there  was  a  river  or  a  broad  and  deep 
ravine  to  be  crossed.  Here  the  difference  between 
civilization  and  middle-barbarism  comes  out  for- 
cibly. The  Incas  could  command  enough  human 
brawn  and  muscle  to  build  cydopean  masonry; 
bat  as  they  did  not  understand  the  principle  of 
the  arch,^  they  cotdd  not  build  stone  bridges,  nor 
bad  they  sufficient  knowledge  of  carpentry  and  en- 

^  Ondegmrdo  adds  that  these  coorien  weze  need  to  bring  up 

fieih  fiah  from  the  sea  to  Gnzoo.    A  rimilar  but  rader  system 

of  eoorien  was  used  in  Mezioo  (Bandelier,  in  Peabody  Mu§eum 

BqwrUf  roL  iL  p.  696).    Something  similar  existed  in  ancient 

Peisia  (Herodotos,  Tiii.  08),  only  there  they  used  horses,  as  well 

Si  swift  dromedaries  (Strabo,  xr.  p.  724;  Diodoms,  xrii.  80; 

Qointns  Cnrtins,  TiL  2, 11-18).     Maroo  Polo  (lib.  it  cap.  26)  de- 

■eiibes  the  relays  of  mounted  couriers  in  China  in  the  thirteenth 

eestory.    The  carrying  of  dainties  for  the  table  from  the  coast 

to  Cnaoo  was  nothing  to  what  was  done  for  the  Fatimite  caliph 

Alls,  in  the  tenth  centory,  according  to  Makrizi,  iv.  118,  quoted 

by  Cdonel  Yule.    As  the  caliph  craved  a  dish  of  Baalbec  oher- 

nai,  his  Tisier  **  caused  600  pigeons  to  be  despatched  from  Baal- 

We  to  Guio,  each  of  which  carried  attached  to  either  leg  a  small 

i8k  bag  oootahiing  a  cherry  I  '*     Yule's  Marco  Polo,  yoL  L  p.  392i 

^  flawiilMinj  libw  ▼•  oap^  jouL ;  lib.  viL  osjp.  zziz. 
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gineering  to  make  bridges  of  wood.  Their  ingei 
ity  was  iheref oie  driven  to  assert  its 
by  stretcning  huge  osier  ropes  acn 
from  side  to  side  of  the  river  or  chasm,  and  L 
ing  upon  the  ropes  a  flooring  of  transverse  plan 
The  sides  of  these  swaying  bridges  were  protecl 
by  a  slight  rope  railing.  IJamas  with  their  b 
dens  cotdd  be  driven  across  such  bridges,  as  mu 
can  be  driven  across  them  to-day;  but  they  t 
not  comfortable  places  for  people  with  unstea 
nerves,  and  in  a  high  wind  they  are  unsafe.^ 

This  extensive  system  of  roads  would  of  its 
indicate  a  military  empire  that  had  passed  beyo 
the  mere  stage  of  tribal  confederation.  A  simi 
indication  is  furnished  by  the  remarkable  syst 
of  military  colonies  (mitimaes)  established  by  1 
great  Inca  Pachacutec,^  or  perhaps  by  his  fat! 
Miiitaryooio-  Viracocha  Inca.  It  was  a  custom  ; 
"*^  culiarly  incident  to  the  imperfect  ru 

mentaiy  development  of  nationality,  and  remii 

^  The  pietnie  of  the  rcype  bridge  over  the  Apnrimao  rirer,  i 
in  lue,  which  may  be  seen  in  Sqnier^s  Peru,  p.  545,  is  enongl 
giTO  one  a  torn  of  vertigo.  For  a  description  of  this  and  o4 
bridges  in  the  Inca  period,  see  Gareilasso,  lib.  iii.  cap.  tiL 

3  "  Although  some  Indians  say  that  the  mitimaes  were  plaa 
from  the  time  of  Viracocha  Inca,  those  may  believe  it  who  pic 
to  do  so.  For  my  part  I  took  snob  pains  to  ascertain  the  fa 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  the  coloniang  system  to  have  b 
instituted  by  [Pachacntec]  Inca  Tnpanqni."  Giesa  de  Leon, 
Markham,  pt.  ii.  cap.  xziL  The  system  is  more  likely  to  h 
grown  np  gradually  than  to  have  been  invented  all  at  onoa.  ] 
Bandelier  suggests  that  possibly  there  may  have  been  a  n 
germ  of  it  in  Mexico,  in  the  occasional  repeopling  of  an  ab 
doned  pueblo  by  colonists  of  Nahuatl  race,  as  in  the  case  of  i 
huitzlan,  related  by  Father  Duran  (cap.  xlv.)  and  Teaoaoii 
(cap.  hadv.).  —  PtaJbody  Muteum  BeporU^  voL  iL  pi.  140L 
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me  strongly  of  what  was  formerly  to  be  seen  in 
Asfljria.    The  ancient  kings  of  Babylon  and  Nine- 
feh  used  to  transfer  a  considerable  part  of  a  con- 
quered population  from  their  old  homes  to  a  new 
bshitat  in  some  distant  part  of  the  empire,  in  or- 
der to  break  up  local  patriotism  and  diminish  the 
tendency  to  revolts.     Sometimes  such  a  population 
iras  transferred  in  block,  and  some  other  popula- 
tion put  in  its  place ;  but  more  often  it  was  broken 
into  small  bodies  and  scattered.     It  was  thus  that 
Tiglath-Pileser  and  Sargon  of  Nineveh  carried  off 
tlie  ten  tribes  of  Israel,^  and  that  a  part  of  the 
people  of  Judah  were  kept  in  exile  by  the  waters 
of  Babylon  until  the  great  Cyrus  released  them.^ 
Now  this  same  system  of  deportation  was  exten- 
oyely  practised  by  the  Incas,  and  for  the  -same 
reason.      For  example,  Tupac  Yupanqui  removed 
from  the   islands  of  Lake  Titicaca  their  entire 
population,  and  scattered  it  in  different  places; 
lie  replaced  it  on  the  islands  by  people  taken  from 
forty-two  tribes  in  various   parts   of  his   domin- 
ions.^   When  the  same  Inca  founded  the  city  of 
Quito  he  peopled  it  with  mitimaesj  largely  from 
the  regions  near  Cuzco  and  likely  to  be   loyal. 
Htiayna  Capac  did  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  Chili. 
In  many  cases  chiefs  and  other  important  men 
among  these  transported  populations  received  es- 
pecial marks  of  favour  from  the  Inca  and  were 

^  IUw1]xiion*8  Ancient  Monarchies,  2d  ed.,  London,  1871,  vol.  ii. 
^  152 ;  2  Kings  xviiL  9-11.  Similar  things  were  now  and  then 
iooe  by  the  Ramans ;  see  Dio  Caseins,  liv.  11 ;  Floras,  iv.  12. 

*  Ewald's  History  of  Israel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  263,  274 ;  Rawlinson, 
p.  eit.  Tol.  iii.  p.  385. 

'  QanaUHOy  Hb.  viiL  oap.  wL 
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taught  to  regard  their  fortunes  as  dependent  apoD 
him.  Strangers  from  all  quarters,  moreover,  were 
brought  to  Cuzoo  and  assigned  their  several  quar- 
ters diere,  so  that  the  city  was  a  kind  of  epitome 
of  the  Inca's  dominions.^ 

Now  the  features  of  Peruvian  polity  thus  far 
enumerated  —  the  imposing  of  a  new  language 
and  religion  upon  conquered  tribes,  the  appoint- 
ment of  governors  (usually  if  not  always  of  the 
Inca  blood),  the  maintenance  of  garrisons,  the 
system  of  military  roads,  and  the  wholesale  de- 
portation of  peoples  —  are  all  features  attendant 
inotpiantn*.  upou  the  incipicut  development  of  na- 
tioittUiy.  tionality  through  conquest  and  fusitm 
of  tribes  and  the  breaking  down  of  primitive 
tribal  institutions.  There  were  points  of  genuine 
analogy  between  this  development  in  Peru  and  in 
Assyria.  This  kind  of  incipient  nationality  is  of 
very  low  type.  It  is  held  together  not  by  a  na- 
tional spirit  of  patriotism,  but  by  the  systematio 
coercion  exercised  by  the  ruling  tribe,  which  has 
been  developed  into  what  is  practically  a  ruling 
caste.  Oriental  history  affords  plenty  of  examples 
of  the  ease  with  which  countries  under  such  condi- 
tions are  sometimes  conquered.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary for  the  invader  to  strike  down  the  sovereign 
and  get  control  of  the  machinery  of  government, 
and  the  thing  is  done;  the  subject  tribes  simply 
exchange  one  master  for  another,  or  if  here  and 
there  a  tribe  rebels,  it  is  rather  to  regain  its  origi- 
nal independence  than  to  restore   the    state  of 

^  InstmotiTe  notioet  of  the  mitimaeg  may  be  found  is 
pi.  L  01^  zoiiL ;  pt.  u.  oiqps.  zuL,  z3uL,  lii.,  Ivi,  IxtL 
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ilungB  immediately  preceding  the  eataatrophe. 
Sometimes  it  Buooeeds  in  its  attempt,  but  often 
the  new  master,  wielding  the  same  resources  as 
the  old  <me,  or  eTon  greater,  reduces  it  again  to* 
tabmission. 

In  this  mdimentaiy  form  of  nationality,  where 
anything  like  the  application  of  representative  gov^ 
enunent  to  nationrmaking  is  utterly  above  and  be^ 
jond  the  range  of  men's  thought,  the  only  shape 
ihich  government  Can  assume  is  military  despot* 
ism,  exercised  either  by  a  royal  family  or  by  a 
esBte.  The  despotic  government  of  ancient  Peru 
seems  to  have  partaken  of  both  these  characters  ; 
it  was  exercised  by  a  caste  in  which  a  particular 
&imly  was  preeminently  sovereign.  The  ^he  inc« 
Incas,  as  already  observed,  were  origi-  ^^'^^ 
nally  a  conquering  tribe ;  and  they  remained 
superimposed  upon  the  conquered  peoples  as  an 
upper  caste.  Grarcilasso  tells  us  that  ^^  the  Incas 
were  free  from  the  temptations  which  usually  lead 
to  crime,  such  as  passion  for  women,  envy  and 
covetousness,  or  the  thirst  for  vengeance  ;  because 
if  they  desired  beautiful  women,  it  was  lawful  for 
them  to  have  as  many  as  they  liked ;  and  any 
pretty  girl  they  might  take  a  fancy  to,  not  only 
was  never  denied  to  them,  but  was  given  up  by 
her  father  with  expressions  of  extreme  thankful- 
ness  that  an  Inca  should  have  condesc€;^ded  to 
take  her  as  his  servant.  The  same  thing  might 
be  said  of  their  property  ;  for  as  they  never  could 
feel  the  want  of  anything,  they  had  no  reason  to 
covet  the  goods  of  others  ;  while  as  governors  they 
had  command  over  all  the  property  of  the  Sun 
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and  of  the  Inca;  and  those  who  were  in  charge 
were  bound  to  give  them  all  that  they  required^ 
as  children  of  the  Sun,  and  brethren  of  the  Inca. 
They  likewise  had  no  temptation  to  kill  or  wound 
any  one  either  for  revenge  or  in  passion ;  for  no 
one  ever  offended  them.  On  the  contrary,  they 
received  adoration  only  second  to  that  offered  to 
the  royal  person ;  and  if  any  one,  how  high  so- 
ever his  rank,  had  enraged  any  Inca,  it  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  sacrilege  and  very 
severely  punished.*'  Of  course  some  allowances 
must  be  made  in  accepting  these  statements  ,-  such 
sweeping  generalizations  always  require  more  or 
less  qualification;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  there 
ever  existed  a  society  of  which  this  description  of 
Grarcilasso's  would  have  been  literally  accurate. 
But  after  making  due  allowances,  it  remains  quite 
clear  that  his  Incas  constituted  a  distinct  caste, 
and  were  regarded  by  the  mass  of  people  as  beings 
of  a  superior  order.  They  were  not  only  an  upper 
caste,  but  they  were  a  ruling  caste,  and  famished 
for  every  part  of  the  empire  governors  allied  to 
one  another  by  a  keen  sense  of  kinship. 

The  chief  of  this  Inca  caste,  called  par  excel' 

lence  The  Inca,  was  no  doubt  the  descendant  and 

representative  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  the  Inca 

tribe.     Just  how  far  the  different  attributes   of 

royalty  were  united  in  his  person  and 

Th6  InM  ■or-  .      • 

«reigD»Dd       ofiBce,  it  IS  uot  casy  to  say.     With  re- 
gard to  the  highest  legislative  and  judi- 
ciary powers,  our  authorities  do  not  make  it  per- 
fectly dear  how  far  they  were  exercised  by  the 

^  Gaxoilaasoi  lib.  ii.  cap.  zr. 
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Inca  solely,  or  by  flie  Inca  in  connection  with  a 
counciL  That  there  was  a  council  is  unquestiona- 
ble, and  that  it  was  a  development  from  the  coun- 
cil of  the  primitive  Inca  tribe  is  in  a  high  degree 
probable ;  but  we  are  insufficiently  informed  as  to 
the  extent  of  its  powers.  From  sundry  statements, 
however,  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  powers 
were  considerable,  and  that  the  Inca  was  perhaps 
not  quite  so  full-blown  a  despot  as  some  of  Mr. 
Prescott's  authorities  declared  him  to  be.  The 
statement  that,  if  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
pat  to  death  a  hundred  thousand  Indians,  his  de- 
cree would  have  been  executed  without  a  murmur, 
has  a  strong  smack  of  hyperbole.^  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  told  that  before  deciding  upon  any 
measure  of  importance,  the  council  was  always 
ooDsulted;  upon  this  point,  says  Cieza  de  Leon, 
aU  his  infon^ts  were^ed/  As  to  U.e  crucial 
question,  however,  how  far  the  Inca's  authority 
was  effectively  limited  by  the  council,  Cieza  leaves 
us  in  the  dark.  Garcilasso  refers  to  ^^  Tupac  Yu- 
panqui  and  all  his  council"  ordaining  that  two  of 
the  royal  concubines  should  be  legitimized  and  re- 
garded as  true  queens,  in  order  to  provide  against 
a  possible  failure  in  the  succession,  because  the 
heir  apparent,  Huayna  Capac,  had  no  children  by 
his  first  and  legitimate  queen.^    Here  the  consent 

^  '*  Sa  palabra  era  ley,  i  nadie  osaba  ir  contra  cm  palabra  ni 
Tolnntad :  aanqne  obiese  de  matar  oient  mill  Indies,  no  havia 
nbgaDoen  su  reino  qne  le  osase  deoirqne  no  lo  hioiese/*  Cofi- 
(pUta  X  poblacion  del  Peru,  MS.,  apud  Presoott,  Cong,  qf  Peru, 
book  L  chap.  i. 

'  Cieza,  pt.  ii.  cap.  zxvi. 

*  Gareilaeeo,  lib.  liii.  oi^  yiiL 
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of  the  council,  in  a  measnie  of  prime  importanoe, 
18  evidently  assumed  to  be  essentiaL  Still  more 
significant  is  the  brief  mention  made  by  Cieza  of 
ThadepoiitioD  ^  deposition  of  the  Inca  Uroo.^  This 
ofUroo.  ruler's  military  conduct  had  been  dis- 
astrous. The  invading  Chancas  had,  in  spite  of 
him,  arrived  within  sight  of  Cuzoo,  when  they 
were  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter  by  his 
brother,  afterward  famous  as  Pachacutec  Yu- 
panqui.  After  the  victory  there  was  earnest  dis- 
cussion within  the  city.  Cieza  does  not  mention 
the  council  by  name,  but  except  the  council  there 
was  no  authoritative  body  in  which  such  a  discus- 
sion could  take  place.  Cieza's  description  through- 
out implies  that  the  proceedings  were  regular,  and 
that  the  decision  was  at  once  accepted  as  finaL  It 
was  decided  that  the  tmworthy  Urco  should  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and  that  the  fringed 
and  feathered  crimson  cap,  or  borld^  which  served 
as  the  Inca  diadem,  should  be  taken  from  him  and 
bestowed  upon  his  victorious  brother.  In  spite  of 
Uroo's  protests  this  was  done.  It  is  further  sakl 
that  Uroo's  lawful  queen,  who  had  borne  him  no 
children,  forthwith  abandoned  him,  and,  coming 
into  Cuzco,  became  the  lawful  queen  of  Pachacu- 
tec.^   All  these  proceedings  seem  to  me  consistent 

^  Ciezai  pt  ii.  cap.  zlvi. 

*  Cieza  does  not  tell  xm  what  became  of  the  deposed  and  for- 
saken king.  **  I  say  no  more  ocmoeming  Inoa  Uroo,  because  the 
Indians  only  refer  to  his  history  as  a  things  to  laogh  at." 

Qaroilasso  tells  a  different  story.  He  places  the  inranon  ol 
the  Chancas  two  generations  earlier,  in  the  reign  of  Uroo*s  grsad- 
father,  Yahuar-haaccac  That  Inca,  says  Garcilasso,  fled  fraoi 
Ciizoo,  and  his  son  Viracooha  Inca  defeated  the  invaders,  whsv^ 
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and  probable,  and  they  dearly  indicate  that  the 
power  of  deposing  and  degrading  the  king,  and 
filling  his  place  by  the  prince  next  in  the  cus- 
tomary order  of  succession,  was  retained  by  the 
loca  council  at  Cussco,  as  it  was  retained  by  the 
Uatocan  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  could  be  ex- 
erted in  cases  of  emergency. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  reigning  Inca  had  practically  acquired  control 
of  judicial,  administrative,  and  legislative  affairs 
through  his  paramount  influence  in  the  council ; 
and  that  this  is  one  reason  why  such  meagre  infor- 
mation about  the  cotmcil  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  Inca  was,  in  all  probability,  much  more  a  king 
than  Agamemnon,  —  more  like  Rameses  the  Great. 

One  is  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion  because 
of  the  excessive  development  of  sacerdotal  suprem- 
acy in  the  Inca.  As  already  observed,  in  the 
order  of  historic  evolution  the  king  is  primarily 
the  militaiy  chief ;  next  he  becomes  chief  priest, 
and  in  virtue  of  this  combination  of  exalted  func- 
tions, he  acquires  so  much  influence  as  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  by  degrees  the  other  functions  of 
government,  judicial,  administrative,  and  legisla- 

vpon  the  son  detliroiied  the  father^  bnt  allowed  him  to  lire  in  a 
comfortable  palace  in  the  pleasant  Yncay  yalley  (lib.  t.  cap. 
Xfiu.-xz.).  Bnt  in  this  story  also,  the  act  which  dethrones  the 
btker  and  enthrones  the  son  is  the  act  of  "  the  court,  which  was 
the  head  of  the  kingdom,  to  ayoid  scandals  and  civil  wars,  and 
•bore  all  because  there  was  no  use  in  resisting,  so  that  all  that 
the  prince  desired  was  agreed  to."  Nothing  could  be  more  sig- 
lifieant.  The  yictorions  prince  is  all-powerful  in  the  council,  but 
itill  the  action,  to  be  lawful,  must  be  the  action  of  the  council. 
This  preserves  the  reminiscence  of  despotism  in  the  making,  at 
ft  time  when  despotism  was  practically  completed. 
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tive.^  Now  the  Inca,  originally  the  head  war-chief 
TheincawM  ^^  ^®  ^^^  tribe,  Came  naturally  to  be 
» "god-king."  military  head  of  the  Inca  empire.  As 
to  his  sacerdotal  functions  he  came  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  chief  priest ;  his  position  was  that 
of  yice-deity,  analogous  to  what  Herbert  Spencer 
calls  a  god-king.  To  illustrate  this  properly  a  few 
words  must  be  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Inca 
religion. 

This  religion  was  a  comparatively  high  form  of 
polytheism,  in  which  ancestor-worship  coexisted 
with  worship  of  the  Sun ;  and  now  and  then  some 
idea  crudely  suggestive  of  monotheism  found  ex- 
pression, as  in  the  remark  attributed  by  Father 
Bias  Valera  to  the  Inca  Tupac  Yupanqui,  that 
the  Sun,  who  goes-  on  his  tmvarying  round  like  a 
tethered  beast,  must  be  obeying  the  mandates  of  an 
unseen  power.^  In  the  mind  of  the  Inca  this  un- 
seen power  was  probably  Pachacamac,  whose  name 
means  "  Creator  of  the  World."  "  All 
the  theology  of  the  Incas,"  says  Grarci- 
lasso,  ^^was  included  in  the  word  PaciKacamax^ 
They  believed  that  things  must  have  been  made 
somehow  by  somebody,  but  beyond  that  point  they 
did  not  carry  their  speculations,  for  they  had  little 
science  and  still  less  theology,  and  ^'  knew  not  how 
to  raise  their  minds  to  invisible  things."  ^  In  all 
Peru  there  was  but  one  temple  consecrated  to  Pa- 
chacamac.   It  was  on  the  coast,  some  distance  south 

^  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

*  The  same  remark  was  attributed  by  Father  Aoosta  to  Tnpae^ 
•on,  Hoayna  Gapao.  See  Garcnaaso,  lib.  viii.  oap.  viu. ;  lib.  is 
•ap.  z.    Of.  M^hi  and  Mythmaken,  pp.  leO-lTL 

*  GkooilaflM,  lib.  iL  oap.  zzv. 
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of  the  site  of  Lima.  It  was  a  very  old  temple, 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill  and  bmlt  of 
adobe  brick.  The  interior  walls  were  covered  with 
figures  of  wild  beasts.  Within  was  an  idol  endowed 
with  oracular  powers,  and  its  priests,  when  con- 
sulted, went  off  into  paroxysms  like  the  CumsBan 
SibyL^  To  the  Yalley  of  Fachacamac  came  pil- 
grims with  their  offerings  from  all  quarters  to 
consult  the  oracle.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  relic 
of  the  old  idolatrous  religion  of  the  coast  people, 
which  the  sagacious  Tupac  Yupanqui,  instead  of 
destroying  it,  converted  to  the  uses  of  a  more 
spiritual  reUgion,  somewhat  aa  early  Roman  mi*, 
sionaries  cleansed  pae:an  temples  and  turned  them 

the  Incas,  however,  was  to  suppress  idolatry  among 
the  peoples  annexed  to  their  dominions.^    Garci- 

^  At  Fhoebi  nondnin  patiens,  immimia  in  antro 
Baochatar  vates,  magnum  si  pectore  poamt 
EzciusiaBe  Denm.    Tanto  magia  ille  f  atigat 
Ob  rabidmiif  fera  corda  domans,  fingitqne  premenda 
Ostia  jamqne  domna  pataeie  ingentia  centum 
Sponte  siia,  vatisqae  f  enmt  responsa  per  auras. 

Viiig.,  -^n.,  vi.  77. 
'  Cieza's  remarks  are  entertainiiig.  He  says  that  *'  the  dsTil 
PMhacamao "  was  mnch  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  and 
"showed  great  satisfaction  in  his  replies,  seeing  that  his  ends 
were  serred  both  by  the  one  party  and  the  other,  while  the  souls 
of  the  mif ortunate  simpletons  remained  in  his  power.  Some  In- 
dians say  that  this  accursed  demon  Paohacamac  still  talks  with 
the  aged  people.  As  he  sees  that  his  authority  and  credit 'are 
gone,  and  that  many  of  those  who  once  served  him  have  now 
formed  a  contrary  opinion,  he  declares  that  he  and  the  God  of 
whom  the  Christians  preach  are  one,  and  thus  with  other  false 
and  deceitful  words  induces  some  to  refuse  the  water  of  bap- 
tism ^'  (pt.  L  cap.  Ixzii.).  There  was  nothing  of  the  comparatave 
mythologist  about  Cieza  I 
'  QareilaaBo,  lib.  ti.  cap.  z. ;  lib.  viii.  cap.  iiL 
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lasso  declares  most  positively  that  the  Inca  people 
^^  worshipped  no  other  gods  but  the  Sun,  although 
there  are  not  wanting  persons  who  state  the  con- 
trary." ^  The  reverence  for  tutelar  domestic  deities, 
the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors,  Gkurcilasso  would 
probably  not  have  regarded  as  a  real  exception  to 
his  general  statement,  any  more  than,  as  a  Cath- 
olic, he  would  have  recognized  the  reverence  for 
patron  saints  as  an  evanescent  phase  of  polythe- 
ism. The  public  worship  was  Sim-wor- 
ship. Some  reverence  was  paid  to  the 
moon,  the  three  brightest  planets,  and  the  Pleiades, 
but  this  was  but  accessory  to  the  adoration  of  the 
orb  of  day.  This  worship  was  celebrated  chiefly 
at  four  great  festivals  at  the  solstices  and  equi- 
noxes of  each  year.^  At  these  festivals  there  were 
sacrifices  of  ^^  sheep,"  i.  e.  llamas  or  alpacas,  and 
their  lambs ;  of  rabbits  and  birds  used  for  food ; 
of  maize  and  other  vegetables,  of  the  strength-sus- 
taining herb  cocay^  of  the  exhilarating  cAicAo,  or 
maize  beer,^  and  of   fine  cloths.     ^^  They  burnt 


^  Garoilaaso,  lib.  iii.  cap. 

3  For  the  method  in  which  the  Pentriaiis  measiix«d  the  year 
and  determined  the  aolstioeB  and  eqninoxee  by  means  of  the 
■hadowa  oast  by  towers,  see  Gannlasso,  lib.  iL  oap.  xxii,  Hiey 
used  the  solar  year,  and  interoalated  a  period  at  the  end  of  the 
Innar  year  to  bring  it  np  to  the  solar.  This  period  they  called 
"finished  moon."  See  Markham's  note,  to  Garoilaaso,  toL  L 
p.  179. 

*Trhe  dietetic  and  medicinal  uses  off  this  yalnaUe  narootie, 
especially  nsefol  to  mountaineers,  are  described  in  GhueilaBSO, 
lib.  riii  oap.  xr. ;  and  Geza,  pt  L  ci^.  zctL  ;  cf .  Johnston,  Ckem^ 
Mfry  of  Common  Life,  toL  ii.  i»p.  116-185 ;  Bibra,  Die  Narkth 
Hwchen  Oemttimittd  und  der  Menschf  pp.  151-174. 

*  The  maize  beer  is  described  in  Qaroilamo,  lib.  yiiL  cap.  ix. 
The  PemTians  were  sturdy  tipplers ;  the  quantity  off  beer  tb^ 
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these  things  as  a  tihank-offermg  to  the  Sun  for 
having  cieated  them  for  the  support  of  man."^ 
As  for  human  saciifioes,  Gburcilasso  assures  us,  and 
with  evident  knowledge  of  the  subject,  y^K«w^ 
that  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  tmder  ■~«**«^ 
the  Ineas.  In  the  times  before  the  Inca  supremacy, 
and  among  many  of  the  peoples  whom  the  Incas 
conquered,  there  were  human  sacrifices  accom- 
panied by  cannibalism  ;^  but  both  these  practices 
were  sternly  suppressed  by  the  Incas.  Their  abo- 
lition he  would  date  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Hanco  Capac,^  which  was  equivalent  to  ^^  a  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary."  If  some  Spanish  writers  assert  that 
there  were  human  sacrifices  in  Peru,  it  shows  that 
they  do  not  exercise  proper  discrimination.  Within 
the  vast  limits  of  the  Inca  dominion  there  were 
included  a  number  of  peoples  with  whom  such 
sacrifices  .had  long  been  customary,  and  it  might 
well  be  that  the  Incas  had  not  completely  sue- 
ceeded  eveiywhere  in  stamping  out  the  abomina- 
tion.  Garcilasso  mentions  a  writer  who  described 
human  sacrifices  ^^  in  Peru ; "  but  it  was  in  a  place 
more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  north  of  Cuzco, 
L  e.  in  a  region  recently  conquered  and  imperfectly 

eonramed,  says  onr  anthor  (lib.  yi.  cap.  iii),  *'  is  a  thing  almost 
ineredible."  After  the  Spaniarcb  introdaoed  barley,  the  natives 
made  beer  from  it  (Geza,  pt.  i.  cap.  zl.)  ;  bnt  the  chicha  is  still  in 
eommon  use.    See  Sqnier's  Peru,  p.  126  etpoMtm. 

^  QarcOasso,  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii. 

'  Compare  Dr.  Hang^s  remarks  on  the  prevalence  of  human 
lacrifices  in  Vedio  times  and  their  abimdonment  by  the  Brah- 
mans,  in  Mair*8  Sanskrit  Texts,  voL  L  p.  IL 

'  QaieilaMo,  lib.  L  cap.  zz. 
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reorganized.  ^^  I  am  a  witness,"  says  the  good 
Garcilasso,  ^^  to  having  heard  my  father  and  hi{ 
contemporaries  frequently  compare  the  states  ol 
Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  in  speaking  of  these  saeri 
fices  of  men,  and  of  the  practice  of  eating  humaz 
flesh,  they  praised  the  Incas  of  Peru  because  the] 
neither  practised  nor  permitted  such  acts,  whil< 
they  execrated  the  Mexicans  for  doing  both  tlu 
one  and  the  other  in  the  city  in  so  diabolical  f 
fashion/'  ^  Little  if  any  doubt  is  now  left  thai 
Grarcilasso  was  quite  right,  and  that  among  the 
burnt-offerings  to  the  Sun  on  his  great  festal  dayi 
there  were  no  htunan  creatures. 

The  duties  and  ceremonies  of  this  Sun-worshi] 
were  in  charge  of  quite  a  hierarchy  of  ministering 
priests  and  confessors,  sacrificers,  hermits,  anc 
The  priaat.  soothsaycrs,  at  the  head  of  all  the  VilLu 
'*®*^  Umu,  "  chief  soothsayer  "  or  high  priest 

and  above  him  the  Inca.^  The  soothsayers,  lib 
the  Eoman  augurs,  divined  by  the  flight  of  bird 
or  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  animals  sacrificed 
The  ministering  priests  received  confessions  am 

^  GardlaaBo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  TiiL  Mr.  Prescott  (Conqi§ett  of  Pen 
book  i.  chap,  iii)  was  inolined  to  admit  that  human  nerifieea  w«i 
performed,  though  yery  rarely,  under  the  Incas,  and  qnoted  ftn 
contemporary  aathorities  (including  Gieza)  against  Gaitnlaosi 
Bnt  Mr.  Marlcham  has  shown  that  Cieza  and  others  were  misle 
by  supposing  that  the  words  yiiyoc  and  kuahua  signified  "  men 
and*'* children,"  whereas,  as  applied  to  the  victims  of  sacrifiei 
these  words  signified  **  adult  beasts  "  and  **  lambs."  Mr.  Markha] 
also  quotes  seven  other  important  contemporary  authorities  (» 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Preecott)  in  support  of  Garcilasso ;  so  that  ti 
question  appears  to  be  settled  in  his  favour.  See  Winsor,  Nor 
and  Crit.  Hitt.,  i.  237,  238. 

**  The  priesthood  is  described  by  Mr.  Markham,  in  WUma 
Nan.  amd  CriL  EImL,  I  240. 
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senred  as  the  mouthpieces  of  oracles.  The  hermits 
dwelt  in  solitary  places,  and  were,  in  some  in- 
stances if  not  always,  organized  into  a  kind  of 
celibate  monastic  brotherhood  with  a  chief  hermit 
at  the  head.  To  these  remarkable  coincidences 
with  Yarious  customs  in  the  Old  World  may  be 
added  the  special  coincidence  witb  ancient  Egypt 
in  mortuary  customs.  In  Peru  as  in  Egypt  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  swathed  and  wrapped  in  com- 
plicated &shion,  were  preserved  as  mummies,  and 
sondiy  treasures  and  utensils  were  buried  with 
them.^ 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  coincidences 
was  the  keeping  of  the  sacred  fire.  Each  year  at 
ihe  autumnal  equinox  a  ^^  new  fire  was  kindled  by 
collecting  the  sun's  rays  on  a  burnished  xhe  Tutai 
mirror,  and  this  fire  was  kept  alive  °"°^ 
through  the  year  by  consecrated  maidens  (^acllor 
eufia)  analogous  to  the  Eoman  vestal  nims.    These 

1  Compare  Cieza  de  Leon,  pt.  L  cap.  bdii.  with  Maspero^s  Egyp- 
(isn  Archaologiff  chap.  iu.  '^Mony  of  these  ceremonies,*'  says 
Geza,  **  are  now  giren  up,  because  these  people  are  learning  that 
it  soffioes  to  inter  the  bodies  in  common  gra.rea,  as  Christians  are 
interred,  without  taking  anything  with  them  other  than  g^ood 
works.  In  tmth,  all  other  things  but  serve  to  please  the  Devil, 
Bid  to  send  the  sonl  down  to  hell  the  more  heavily  weighted.'' 
In  several  passages  Cieza  speaks  of  the  custom  of  burying  widows 
ilive  with  their  husband's  mummy  as  if  it  were  a  common  cus- 
tom in  Pern.  It  was  undoubtedly  common  among  many  of  the 
peoples  eonquered  by  the  Incas,  but  it  was  not  an  Inca  custom, 
and  they  did  what  they  could  to  suppress  it.  A  very  high  con- 
temporary authority,  known  as  '*  the  anonymous  Jesuit,"  declares 
that  **in  none  of  the  burial-places  opened  by  the  Spaniards  in 
aearch  of  treasure  were  any  human  bones  found,  except  those  of 
the  buried  lord  himself."  Markham,  in  Winsor,  Narr.  and  Crit, 
Hist,,  i.  237.  Specimens  of  the  mummies  may  be  seen  at  the 
Peftbody  Maaeum  in  Cambridge. 
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yestals  lived  in  convents  presided  over  by  matrons 
(mama-cuna^.     If  the  fire  happened  to  go  out  it 
was  an  evil  omen.    If  a  nun  broke  her  vow  of  chas-  - 
tity  she  was  buried  alive,^  just  as  in  Bome.     But    - 
as  compared  with  the  Peruvian  system  of  vestals, 
the  Boman  system  seems  either  like  a  dwindled 
survival  of  something  similar,  or  perhaps  a  parallel  . 
case  of  development  arrested  at  an  earlier  stage. 
It  was  a  much  more  extensive  affair  in  Peru  than  _ 
in  Bome,  and  its  meaning  is  in  many  respects  more 
obvious.    In  Bome  there  were  six  priestesses  of    ' 
Vesta,  who  were  treated  with  most  signal  defer — 
ence.^  In  Peru  an  acZZo-ct^na  was  treated  with  much 
deference,  as  a  kind  of  superior  being,  but  the 
number  of  them  was  very  large.    There  were  about 
1,500  of  these  vestals  in  the  adlorhuasi^  or  ^^  nuns'- 
house"  at  Cuzco,  and  in  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom 
a  temple  of  the  Sun  generally  had  such  a  convent 
attached  to  it.     Their  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy 
meant  that  they  were  the  Sun's  wives  ;  whence  it 
was  quite  natural  that  the  punishment  for  infidelity 
should  be  burial  in  the  dark  grave  out  of  liie 
offended  husband's  sight.     As  wives  of  the  Sun, 
they  had  certain  household  duties.    They  baked 
cakes  and  brewed  beer  for  the  great  sacrificial  fes- 
tivals of  the  winter  solstice  and  the  vernal  equinox. 

1  Gamlaflso,  lib.  it.  cap.  iiL  Aooordiog  to  ZmntB  {Ckmqmtia 
del  Peru,  iL  7),  the  wonum's  paramcrar  was  burned  aim. 

^  **  They  were  emanoipated  from  the  patria  poteatOM  and  be- 
eame  mjtirtt ;  ...  a  liotor  cleared  the  way  before  them ;  a  nat 
of  honour  was  reeenred  for  them  at  the  public  shows ;  the  fasoei 
of  a  prsBtor  or  consul  were  lowered  to  them ;  and  if  they  met  a 
criminal  on  hu  way  to  execution  he  was.  reprieved.**  Bamsayf 
BoMon  Anti^uUi€»i  p.  163. 
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^Jhej  also  wove  cloth  of  fine  cotton  and  viouSia 
^^irool,  and  made  clothes  for  their  husband  the  Sun ; 
lut  as  the  celestial  spouse,  so  abundantly  cared 
^or,  could  not  come  down  from  the  sky  to  take  these 
csloihes,  the  Inca  took  and  wore  them.  We  are 
tiius  prepared  for  the  information  that  the  Inca, 
representative  of  the  Sun,  was  hus- 


iMUid  of  all  these  consecrated  women.  ooocaUnMite 
jThe  convents  were  not  equivalent  to 
Hastem  harems,  for  the  Inca  did  not  visit  thenu 
£at  he  sent  and  took  from  them  as  many  concu- 
liines  as  he  wished ;  those  who  were  not  thus  taken 
iremained  virgins.^  It  was  absolutely  required  that 
tiie  nuns  at  Cuzco  should  be  of  pure  Inca  blood ; 
and  as  every  reigning  Inca  had  two  or  three  hun- 
dred enumerated  children,^  the  race  seemed  to  be 
in  no  danger  of  dying  out. 

The  theory  of  the  Inca's  person,  upon  which 
these  customs  were  based,  regarded  him  as  the 
human  representative  or  incarnation  of  the  solar 
deity.  He  was  the  Sun,  made  flesh  and  dwelling 
among  men.  Such  dignity  was  greater  than  that 
of  mediseval  Pope  or  Emperor ;  it  was  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  Caliph,  who  was  a  Mussulman 
pope  and  emperor  combmed ;  and  this  is  in  har- 

^  Many  interestiiig  detailB  cooceming  theie  vestals  are  given 
b  Garoilasso,  lib.  iv.  caps.  L-viL 

'  How  many  more  he  may  have  had  camiot  be  reckoned.  Ap- 
parently any  woman  in  the  Inca's  dominions  might  at  any  time 
be  sommooed  to  be  his  oononbine,  and  felt  honoured  and  ezalt^ 
by  the  summons.  According  to  GarcilasBO,  his  great-grandfather 
Tnpao  Ynpanqni  had  200  children  in  his  family  (lib.  viii.  capw 
vnL) ;  and  his  great-onole  Hnayna  Qaignna  had  from  200  to  300 
(Bb.  iz.  cap.  zv.). 
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mon J  with  the  view  that  the  Inca's  rule  was  prao* 

tically  absolute.     As  for  instances  of  monarcha 

with  power  strictlj  unlimited,  like  the  king  in  a 

&iry-tale,  they  are  not  easy  to  find  anywhere  in 

history. 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  keep  the  lineage  of 

this  august  person  as  narrowly  definite  as  possible. 

Thsinoa'tie.   The  luca  could  have  but  one  legitimate 
gwm^wito.    ^j£^^  j^jjj  j^  ^^^j^  imperatively  required 

that  she  should  be  his  full  sister,  —  the  child  of 
the  same  father  by  the  same  mother.^  The  chil- 
dren of  the  Inca  by  this  incestuous  marriage  were 
thus  as  completely  and  narrowly  royal  in  blood  as 
possible,  and  the  eldest  son  was  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  kingdom.^  If  the  Inca  had  no  children  by 
his  eldest  sister,  he  married  the  second,  and  the 
third,  and  so  on,  until  a  legitimate  heir  was  bom 
to  him.  Only  such  an  heir  could  be  legitimate. 
The  Inca's  two  or  three  hundred  children  by  the 
vestals,  of  pure  Inca  blood,  were  counted  as  legiti- 
mate, but  could  not  inherit  the  kingship.  His 
children  by  ordinary  women  were  mere  bastards, 
and  counted  for  nothing,  although  they  were  re- 
spected as  nobler  than  common  people. 

Such  notions  of  caste,  of  distinction  between 
noble  and  ignoble  blood,  such  extreme  deification 
of  the  militaiy  head  of  the  community,  would 
have  been  inconceivable  in  any  part  of  aboriginal 

^  This  <me  legitimste  wife  was  called  Cmfa^  eqiihnleiit  to 
queen.    See  GaroilaaBO,  lib.  it.  cap.  iz. ;  Cieia,  pt.  ii.  eap.  Ixiz. 

'  In  its  origin  this  role  was  probably  a  device  for  keepii^  the 
^  royal  snocession  in  the  male  line,  where  otherwise  snecesrion 
thioagfa  females  prcTailed."  See  Spencer,  Priwe^plu  iif  8^ 
eulogfj  roL  n.  p.  840. 
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America  except  Fern.    In  purelj  tribal  society 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  caste,  no  such 
thing  as  monarchy.      Caste  and  mon-  nadngoiM 

T^  ,  -     ,  .   ^     !»      .  further  devtl- 

jurcny  are  resmts  of  the  parnal  fusion  (^Kmentin 

-  .      ,  .     •  rvm  than 

of  tribal  societies  through  conquest.  eiMwhenia 
TFhe  conquering  tribe  becomes  the  rul- 
ing caste,  its  head  war-chief  becomes  the  semi- 
divine  monarch.  Nowhere  except  in  Peru  had 
tihere  been  enough  conquest  and  fusion  to  produce 
amy  such  results.  The  Mexican  Uacatecuhtli  af- 
:f  orded  an  instance  of  primitive  kingship  developed 
mlmost  as  far  as  was  possible  in  a  purely  tribal 
society;  he  was  a  priest-commander,  almost  but 
not  quite  equivalent  to  the  early  Grreek  bctaileuSy 
or  priest  -  judge  -  commander.  If  the  conquering 
career  of  the  Aztec  confederacy  had  gone  on  un- 
checked until  the  present  time,  it  would  probably 
]iave  effected  a  military  occupation  of  the  whole 
Mexican  territory,  wiA  garrisons  in  the  principal 
pueblo-towns ;  the  calpixqui^  or  tax  -  gatherers, 
^would  probably  have  developed  into  permanent 
satraps  or  governors,  like  the  Peruvian  curcicaa ; 
the  A2tec  tribe  might  very  likely  have  developed 
into  a  ruling  caste,  supported  entirely  by  the 
labour  of  the  subjected  peoples;  and  the  Aztec 
•*  chief-of-men  "  might  well  have  become  exalted 
into  a  despot  like  Xerxes  or  Tupac  Yupanqui ;  while 
the  Aztec  tribal  council  would  have  come  to  be  an 
evanescent  affair  seldom  mentioned  by  historians, 
like  the  council  at  Cuzco. 

Thus  the  governmental  development  in  ancient 
Peru  was  such  as  to  indicate  that  society  must,  at 
least  in  some  respects,  have  passed  beyond  the 
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tribal  stage  as  exemplified  elsewhere  thronghoal 
aboriginal  America.  We  have  other  indications 
of  a  similar  kind.     There  are  reasons  for  beliey 

ine:  that  the  primitive  clan  system  wat 
S»     to  a  very  considerable  ertent  broken  up 

Upon  audi  points,  indeed,  our  informa 
tion  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactoiy.  The  ethnolo 
gist  and  tZ^^Wogist  have  no7done  so  much  f o, 
US  in  Peru  as  they  hare  done  in  North  America 
There  is  much  need  in  this  field  for  work  like  thai 
of  Morgan,  Gushing,  and  Bandelier.  It  would  b< 
interesting  to  know,  for  example,  how  far  th( 
great  conmiunal  house  or  fortress,  of  the  puebk 
type,  may  have  been  common  in  Peru.  Oni 
would  gladly  see  the  remarkable  ruins  at  Caxar 
marquilla  ^  and  at  Chimu,^  near  Truxillo,  explored 
with  especial  reference  to  this  question.  If  il 
should  turn  out,  however,  that  these  and  othei 
structures  in  the  coast  region  are  the  remains  oi 
ancient  pueblos,  it  would  still  be  unsafe  to  infei 
too  hastily  that  the  state  of  society  implied  bj 
them  was  like  that  which  prevailed  nearer  U 
Cuzco.  It  is  probable  that  before  the  Inca  con 
quests  the  entire  coast  region,  from  the  isthmus  o1 
Darien  to  Chili,  was  the  seat  of  a  semi-eivilizatioi 
in  many  respects  like  that  of  Mexico  and  Centra 
America,  in  some  respects  cruder.  These  Qoasi 
peoples  were  skilful  irrigators  and  built  hug< 
structures  of  adobe  brick;  they  were  cannibals 
they  sacrificed  human  beings  to  dog-headed  idols 
and  they  buried  widows  alive  with  their  dead  hus 
bands.     All  such  heathenish  practices  the  conqufin 

A  Sqniar's  Pens  ^  0&  s  /^.^  pp.  14^1^ 
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ing  Ineas,  to  tiie  best  of  their  ability,  suppressed. 
If  we  were  to  infer,  from  the  cannibalism  prao- 
tised  by  these  peoples,  that  the  Incas  were  like- 
^wise  cannibals,  we  should  make  a  grave  mistake. 
3t  would  clearly,  therefore,  be  unsafe  to  infer, 
:from  any  vestiges  of  communal  living  in  this 
region,  that  the  same  sort  of  communal  living 
:f ormed  any  part  of  the  Inca  phase  of  society. 

In  this  connection  a  certain  passage  in  Grarci- 
lasso  de  la  Vega  is  very  suggestive.     Eastward  of 
the  Andes,  in  a  part  of  what  is  now  Bolivia,  lived 
»  fierce  race  of  barbarians  called  Chiri-  ^^  ^j,^ 
liuanas,  —  such  cannibals  that  "  if  they  *»«*n^ 
come   upon   shepherds  watching  sheep  [alpacas], 
tliey   prefer  one   shepherd  to  a  whole  flock    of 
«heep."     In  1572  (i.  e.  in  Garcilasso's  own  time, 
vhen  he   was   thirty-two  years  old),  the  viceroy 
Don  Francisco  de  Toledo  undertook  to  invade  the 
country  of  the  Chirihuanas  and  chastise  them  into 
good  behaviour.     But  their  coimtry,  situated  on 
the  rainy  side  of  the  giant  mountains,  was  a  fright- 
ful maze  of  swampy  forests,  and  Don  Francisco 
was  baffled,  as  in  earlier  days  the  great  Inca  Pacha- 
cutec  had  been  baffled   in  the  same  enterprise. 
**  The  viceroy  came  back  as  a  fugitive,  having  left 
behind  all  he  had  taken  with  him,  that  the  Indians 
might  be  satisfied  with  their  captures  and  leave 
him  to  escape.     He  came  out  by  so  bad  a  road 
that,  as  the  beasts  were  unable  to  drag  the  litter 
in  which  he  travelled,  the  Spaniards  and  Indians 
had  to  carry  him  on  their  shoulders.     The  Chiri- 
huanas followed  behind,  with  derisive  shouts,  and 
eried  out  to  the  bearers  to  throw  that  old  woman 
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Piis  highness,  the  viceroy !]  out  of  the  basketi  thai 
they  might  eat  her  alive.*' 

Now  of  these  Chirihuanas  Grarcibusso  goes  on  to 
say  that  they  learned  from  the  Incas  how  to  make 
dwellings,  in  which  they  Hved  in  common.  There 
TMr  oom.  ^  ^  possiblc  ambiguity  about  this  sen- 
mmmi  hooMt.  ^^^  jf  j^  jg  carelessly  read.    From  the 

context  I  understand  it  to  mean,  not  that  the  Incas 
taught  them  their  communal  slyle  of  living,  in 
which  they  resembled  savages  and  low  barbanans 
generally ;  but  that  they  copied  from  neighbouring 
peoples  under  Inca  sway  certain  building  arts 
which  they  applied  to  their  own  purposes.  Per- 
haps Grarcilasso  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  they 
learned  their  art  of  building  from  the  Incas  ;  for 
on  that  point  he  speaks  as  an  antiquary.  In  the 
next  sentence  he  speaks  aa  a  contemporary.  A 
Chirihuana  dwelling,  he  says,  is  a  very  large  house, 
divided  into  as  many  apartments  as  there  are  fam- 
ilies; these  apartments,  though  small,  are  quite 
sufficient  for  people  without  much  encumbrance  in 
the  shape  of  clothes  or  household  furniture ;  and 
each  great  house  may  be  called  a  village  (^puebld). 
Upon  such  a  state  of  things  Garcilasso  looks  with 
some  disgust.  **  This  is  enough  to  say  about  the 
brutal  condition  and  manner  of  life  of  the  Chiri- 
huanas, and  it  will  be  a  great  marvel  if  we  are 
able  to  draw  them  out  of  it."  ^ 

'  ^  **  Tambien  aprendieron  los  Chiiihiuuias  do  lot  looas  k  hiaar 
easas  .para  su  morada,  no  partioalarea,  nno  en  oomim :  pon{iw 
hazen  nn  galpon  grandisaimo,  7  dentro  tantos  apaxtadijoa  qnantoi 
•on  los  yexinos,  y  tan  peqaellos  que  no  oaben  mas  de  las  pennaas 
y  les  basta  porqne  no  tienen  aznar  ni  ropa  de  vesdr,  que  aodaa 
«ii  oneros.    Y  desta  ma&era  se  podia  Uamar  paeUo  oada  gal^ea 
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This  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  Inca  historian 
^otild  have  mentioned  pueblo-houses  if  he  had 
leen  familiar  with  them  from  boyhood.  He  tells 
nsy  moreover,  that  the  Peruvians  of  whom  he  had 
personal  knowledge,  in  Cuzco  and  other  cities,  did 
not  join  their  houses  together,  but  each  one  stood 
1)y  itself ;  on  one  side  was  usually  a  large  living 
room,  on  the  other  were  small  chambers  and 
dosetGk^  The  inference,  that  the  normal  Peruvian 
liousehold  was  a  family  and  not  a  dan,  is  supported 
liy  the  fact  that  in  the  remarkably  symmetrical 
and  artificial  organization  of  society,  about  to  be 
described,  the  unit  of  composition  was  not  the 
elan,  but  the  family  averaging  five  or  six  persons. 
It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  such  a  stage  of  family 
development  that  marriage  was  ordinarily  indissol- 
uble ;^  that  most  men  had  but  one  wife, 
thougb  in  certain  cases  polygamy  was 
permissible;^   and  that  prostitutes  were  treated 

de  aqaellos.  Esto  es  lo  qne  ay  qne  dezir  aoerca  de  la  bmta  ood' 
dioioii  7  yida  de  los  Chmhnaiias,  qne  sera  gran  maranilla  poderlos 
aaear  della.'*  GaroilaaBO,  lib.  tiL  cap.  xrii.  (Lisbon,  1009).  In 
Ilia  translation  of  this  passage  Mr.  MarVham  is  evidently  wrong 
aa  to  the  meaning  of  that  trioksomo  word  vexinos;  here  it  oleaily 
means  families,  not  individnals.  Gkroilasso  snrely  did  not  mean 
to  describe  the  house  as  "  divided  into  as  many  partitions  as  there 
are  inhabitants." 

^  "  Advertimos  qne  los  Indios  del  Pern  ...  no  tranauan  vnas 
pie^as  oon  otras,  sino  qne  todas  las  haadan  sneltas  cada  yna  de 
porai :  qnando  mnoho  de  yna  may  gran  sala  o  quadra  saoanan  a 
Tn  lado,  y  a  otro  sendos  aposentoa  peqneflos  qne  semian  de  re- 
eamaraa,"  lib.  vi.  cap.  iv. 

'  Report  by  Gristoval  de  Molina,  in  Markham's  Rites  and  Laws 
of  the  Yneas,  London,  1873  (Haklnyt  Soo.),  p.  54. 

*  ^  When  any  man  had  receiyed  a  woman  as  his  legitimate  wife 
m  wiamanckUf  he  ooold  not  take  another  except  throogh  the  fayoor 
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• 

as  outside  the  pale  of  society.  They  were  obliged 
to  live  in  huts  in  the  fields,  outside  of  the  towns, 
and  were  called  pampayruna^  or  '^  women  of  the 
fields."  They  were  treated  by  men  ^^  with  extreme 
contempt.  Women  could  not  speak  to  them,  on 
pain  of  receiving  the  same  name,  being  shorn  in 
public,  declared  as  infamous,  and  repudiated  by 
their  husbands  if  married."  ^ 

Such  a  development  of  the  family  indicates  a 
iiMiiMiiutriAi  great  advance  from  the  primitive  type 
*™^'  of  clan  organization.    But  the  extent  to 

which  the  clan  system  had  been  broken  up  and 
superseded  by  a  very  peculiar  and  artificial  sys- 
tem is  illustrated  in  the  industrial  organization  of 
the  Peruvian  people  in  their  village  communities. 
There  everything  was  arranged  as  symmetrically 
as  in  the  administration  of  departments,  arrondisse- 
ments,  cantons,  and  communes  in  modem  France ; 
and  such  symmetry  of  arrangement  is  explicable 
only  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  more  or  less 

of  the  Inca,  which  wm  shown  for  Tarioos  xeasoot,  either  to  ooe 
who  had  special  skill  in  any  art,  or  to  one  who  had  shown  Taloor 
in  war,  or  had  pleased  the  Inca  in  any  other  way."  BepoH  hy 
Polo  de  Ondegardo,  in  Markh^iin,  up.  cU.  p.  166. 

^  GaroilaaBo,  lih.  It.  cap.  zir.  There  is  a  dcMe  tudendrt  in  the 
word  pampaxfnma;  inasmuch  as  pawq>a  means  not  only  a  field, 
bnt  is  also  sometimes  used  to  designate  a  pnhlio  square,  open  to 
all  comers,  so  pasipayrtma  oonreys  the  meaning  of  a  pnhlic 
woman  or  strumpet.  They  were  never  called  hy  their  names, 
■ays  GhttoilaaBO,  hut  only  hy  this  soomfi^  epithet ;  L  e.  they  lost 
personality  and  were  no  longer  entitled  to  personal  names,  hut 
only  to  a  oonmion  noun.  The  Inoas  preseryed  Ihe  tradition  of  a 
former  state  of  comparative  promiscuity,  and  with  this  former 
state,  as  well  as  with  the  loose  sexual  relations  among  neighhoor- 
ing  peoples,  they  contrasted  the  higher  development  of  the  family 
among  themselves,    li/.,  Uh.  L  caps,  ziv.,  zv. 
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thoronghly  centralized  goyermnent.     This  indus- 
trial organization  in  ancient  Peru  was   really  a 
niilitary  organization  applied  to  industrial  pur- 
poses;   it  was    a    system  of    army   goyemment 
extended  through  the  whole  framework  of  society, 
families  and  villages  were  organized  upon  a  deci- 
mal system,  like  companies  and  regiments.     The 
Average  monogamous  family  of  five  persons  was  the 
vnit.    Ten  such  &milies  made  a  chuncay  ten  chu7i' 
^as  made  one  pachaccL^  ten  pachacas  one  huaranca^ 
snd  ten  huara/ncaB  one  hunu^  so  that  a  hunu  was 
SI  district  with  a  population  of  about  50,000  per- 
sons.^   Each  of  these  decimal  subdivisions  had  its 
presiding  officer,  who  was  responsible  directly  to 
Iiis  immediate  superior  and  ultimately  to  the  Inca. 
^"^  The  decurion  was  obliged  to  perform  two  duties 
in  relation  to  the  men  composing  his   division. 
One  was  to  act  as  their  caterer,  to  assist  them 
^th  his  diligence  and  care  on  all  occasions  when 
they  required  help,  reporting  their  necessities  to 
the  governor  or  other  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
supply  seeds  when  they  were  required  for  sowing ; 
or  cloth  for  making  clothes  ;  or  to  help  to  rebuild 
a  house  if  it  fell  or  was  burnt  down ;  or  whatever 
other  need  they  had,  great  or  small.     The  other 
duiy  was  to  act  as  a  crown  officer,  reporting  every 
offence,  how  slight  soever  it  might  be,  committed 
by  his  people,  to  his   superior,  who  either  pro- 
nounced the  punishment  or  referred  it  to  another 
officer  of  still  higher  rank."  ^ 

^  Ondegardo,  in  MarVham,  cp.  cit  p.  166 ;  GaroilaMO,  lib.  ii. 
eap.  zL 

Gareiiiwio,  lib.  ii.  cap.  zii. 
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The  land  was  divided  into  litde  areas  called 
tupus^  one  tupu  being  enough  to  support  a  man 
«n.^  *,^    and  his  wife.     As  fast  as  children  were 

Allotmeat  of 

kni^uid  bom,  ^^  another  tupu  was  gpranted  for 
each  boy,  and  half  a  tupu  for  each 
girL"  ^  This  land  did  not  belong  to  the  family  or 
its  head,  but  to  the  chunca  or  village  community; 
and  as  the  chunca  was  originally  reckoned  the 
equivalent  of  an  ayllu^  or  '^  lineage,"  we  have  here 
a  connecting  link  between  this  elaborate  system 
and  the  earlier  system  of  clan  ownership  which  pre- 
ceded it.^  The  ayllu^  or  fragment  of  an  overgrown 
and  disintegrated  dan,  was  trimmed  into  a  definite 
size,  and  thus  survived  as  the  dvanca  in  the  new 
decimal  system.  The  chunca  owned  the  land  in  the 
sense  of  occupying  it,  and  at  intervals  of  time  there 
was  a  redistribution  of  it,  in  order  to  maintain 
equality,  as  among  the  ancient  G^ermans  and  the 
modem  Russians.^  The  produce  of  the  land  was 
divided  into  three  shares,  one  for  the  Inca,  one  for 
the  priesthood,  one  for  the  people.  Every  man 
who  had  been  present  at  the  sowing  had  his  equal 
share  of  the  people's  third ;  if  he  had  not  been  pres- 
ent at  the  sowing,  it  was  because  he  was  absent 
in  the  Inca's  service  (as,  for  example,  on  a  cam^ 
paign),  and  thus  he  had  his  share  in  the  Inca's 


>,  lib.  T.  cap.  iii 

*  See  Bandelier'B  remarkB  on  PeraTian  laad-temira,  In  Ptabod% 
Muaeum  EtpwU,  toL  u.  p.  428. 

s  Maine,  Village  Communities,  London,  1871 ;  Naoe,  Tki  Afru 
adiwral  Community  in  the  Middle  Agegj  London,  1872 ;  Phear,  2V 
Asyan  Village  in  India  and  Ceyhn,  London,  1880 ;  Maokemia 
Wallaoe's  Buuia,  London,  1877 ;  LaTeleye,  Primitive  Property^ 
London,  1878. 
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ttiird ;  or  else  he  had  been  employed  in  work  about 
the  temples,  and  accordingly  took  his  share  from 
the  priesthood's  third.  There  was  no  room  for 
idlers  or  for  millionaires.  There  were  special  census 
officers,  statistics  were  strictly  kept  on  the  quiptiSy 
and  allotments  made  accordingly.  Irrigation  and 
tillage  were  directed  by  the  decurion,  or  village 
overseer.  If  a  village  suffered  from  war,  or  pesti- 
lence, or  earthquake,  assessments  were  made  upon 
more  fortunate  villages  for  repairing  the  damage. 
On  the  whole  it  was  the  most  complete  illustration 
of  government  socialism  that  the  historian  can  dis- 
cover by  looking  backward. 

One  is  quite  prepared  to  learn  that  in  such  a 
society  as  this  there  was  very  little  di- 

.   •  '  rrn  '     •         little  or  HO 

vision  of  labour.  ^^  They  had  no  special  dividoci  of 
tradesmen,  as  we  have,  such  as  tailors, 
shoemakers,  or  weavers ;  but  each  man  learnt  all, 
so  that  he  could  himself  make  all  that  he  required. 
All  men  knew  how  to  weave  and  make  clothes ;  so 
that  when  the  Inca  gave  them  wool,  it  was  as  good 
as  giving  them  clothes.  All  could  till  and  manure 
the  land  without  hiring  labourers.  All .  knew  how 
to  build  houses.  And  the  women  knew  all  these 
arts  also,  practising  them  with  great  diligence  and 
helping  their  husbands."  ^  A  society  in  which 
division  of  labour  had  been  considerably  developed 
would  not  have  lent  itself  so  readily  to  such  a  mo- 
notonous and  spiritless  regimentation  as  that  of  the 
Incas.  As  already  observed,  this  system,  which 
seems  to  have  been  fully  developed  by  the  time 
that  the   extensive   conquests   began  imder  Yira- 

^  GazoilaasOi  lib.  t.  cap.  iz. 
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oocha  Inca,  and  which  was  impoBed  suoooBsiyely 
upon  one  conquered  people  after  another,  waa 
really  an  application  of  military  organi2aUdon  to 
industrial  purposes,  and  was  incompatible  with 
advanced  progress  in  industrial  art.  As  Herbert 
Spencer  observes,  in  considering  what  constitutes 
a  true  industrial  society,  we  are  concerned,  ^'not 
with  the  quantity  of  labour  but  with  the  mode  of 
organization  of  the  labourers.  A  regiment  of  «>1- 
diers  can  be  set  to  construct  earthworks ;  another 
to  cut  down  wood ;  another  to  bring  in  water ;  but 
they  are  not  thereby  reduced  for  the  time  being 
to  an  industrial  society.  The  united  individuals 
do  these  things  under  command ;  and,  having  no 
private  claims  to  the  products,  are,  though  indus- 
trially occupied,  not  industrially  organized."  ^ 

We  are  here  brought  back  to  the  statement, 
made  some  time  since,^  that  in  Peru  the  formation 
of  nationality,  with  the  evolution  of  a  distinct 
governing  class,  took  place  before  there  had  been 
any  considerable  development  of  the  idea  of  pri- 
vate property ;  so  that  the  result  was  a  state  or- 
ganized upon  the  principle  of  communistic  despot- 
ism.    It  was  a  kind  of  industrial  army. 

If  we  recur  now  to  the  tripartite  division  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  we  observe  that  it  was  an 
army  in  which  the  lion's  share  of  this  produce  was 
consumed  in  the  support  of  the  administratiom 
One  third  of  the  crop  was  evenly  divided  among 
the  cultivators ;  two  thirds  really  went  to  the  gov* 

^  Spencer,  PrineipUa  of  Sociology ,  toL  iL  p'.  604,  where  tlie  mm 
of  Pern  is.oited  in  p<nnt. 
*  See  aboYe^  p.  819. 
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eminent  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  Members  of  the 
Inca  nobility  and  the  priesthood,  as  non-producers, 
contributed  nothing  to  these  taxes,  but  were  sup- 
ported out  of  that  portion  of  them  which  re- 
mained after  military  and  other  administratiye 
outlays  had  been  made.  The  taxes  were  paid  in 
crops,  woollen  or  cotton  cloth,  shoes,  weapons,  coca, 
or  in  cables  for  moving  great  stones.^ 

With  this  military  organization  of  labour  it 
becomes  possible  to  understand  how  such  buildings 
as  the  Sacsahuaman  fortress  could  have  been  reared 
by  people  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
engineering.  The  marvellous  and  impressive  fea- 
ture in  this  Cyclopean  architecture  is  cyoiop«m 
simply  its  massiveness.  We  do  not  ^°'*^ 
admire  it  as  an  expression  of  intellectual  quali- 
ties, as  we  praise  a  Greek  temple  for  its  beauty,  or 
a  Gothic  church  for  its  sublimity.  Not  even  as 
fine  mason-work,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term, 
does  it  appeal  to  us.  It  simply  amazes  us  with  its 
herculean  exhibition  of  brute  force.  The  Sacsa- 
huaman fortress  was  built  of  unhewn  stones,  often 
quite  irregular  in  shape  and  very  imequal  in  size, 
so  chosen  as  to  fit  together  without  mortar.  The 
marvel  of  it  is  simply  how  the  huge  stones  could 
have  been  dragged  to  the  spot  and  hoisted  into 
place.  A  certain  Spanish  priest  asked  Garcilasso 
^  whether  it  was  possible  to  put  them  in  their  po- 
sitions without  the  aid  of  the  Devil "  ^     But  the 

^  GaicilaMo,  lib.  ▼.  eap.  yi. ;  Cieza  de  Leon,  pt.  iL  cap.  xviii. 

^  Garcilasso,  lib.  viL  cap.  xzviiL  Mr.  Markbam,  from  bis  own 
measurements,  gires  some  of  the  sizes  of  stones  in  the  onter  wall 
as  fourteen  feet  by  eight,  fourteen  by  twelTC,  sixteen  feet  six 
inches  by  six  feet  one  inch,  etc 
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amcmtas  doubtless  told  the  truth  when  they 
it  was  all  done  by  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
man  brawn  and  sinew.  Of  one  huge  mono 
famous  as  the  '^  tired  stone  "  because  ^^  it  bee 
tired  and  could  not  reach  its  place,"  the  ama 
said  that  more  than  20,000  Indians  were  empL 
in  dragging  it  with  stout  cables.  The  oondil 
of  the  case  were  not  so  very  unlike  those  u 
which  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  erected,  th< 
the  architecture  and  mason-work  of  the  lattei 
of  far  higher  type  and  show  much  more  rang 
thought  than  any  ancient  structures  in  the 
oommmiirtie  World.^  So  far  as  mere  conmian 
^•^'***™*  human  labour  went,  the  commuo 
despotism  of  Peru  could  do  things  similar  in  1 
though  lesser  in  degree,  to  the  despotism  d 
Pharaohs. 

This  industrial  army  succeeded,  as  we  have  i 
in  carrying  agricultJ  to  a  conaiderabledegr 
perfection.  The  extent  to  which  every  avai 
spot  of  ground  was  utilized  indicates  a  some 
dense  population,  though  it  must  be  rememl 
that  much  of  the  area  included  within  the  I 
dominions  was  wild  land  unsuitaU 
cultivation.  Grardens  were  carrie 
the  mountain-sides  on  terraces,  as  in  modem  1 

1  See  RawlmMm*8  Htjfory  of  Egypt,  toL  i  pp.  18^211 
eording  to  Herodotns  (a.  124,125)  the  Great  Pyramid 
^e  labour  of  100,000  men  for  tiurty  yeazs.  Sa^ 
beanderstoodwithmiiehlatitiide.  The  E^^yptiaH  Ittd 
aeoonUBg  to  Herodotoa,  made  aae  of  indined  pliaei  m  «« 
vpoB  the  pyramids.  PoflBobly  the  Ptarnriaaa  may  hare  he« 
here  and  there  to  atiliie  the  prtneiple  of  the  laeliiied  plana 
aooM  remarks  on  eaxly  FlKBBieian  bnildia;,  wm  Biwa^  Pi 
pp.  21, 27. 
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Mr.  MarkHam  says  that  the  finest  Sea  Islaiid  cotton 
of  our  day  is  not  superior  to  the  best  crops  raised 
under  the  Incas.  The  potato  and  maize  crops  were 
also  very  fine.  If  Thorfinn  Karlsefni  and  his  men 
had  seen  Peruvian  maize-fields,  they  would  not 
have  fancied  that  such  com  grew  wild.  As  for 
the  Peruvian  wools,  we  are  beginning  to  learn  that 
in  comparison  with  the  vicu2a  all  other  material 
for  clothing  seems  both  cumbrous  and  coarse.^ 

The  vicuSa  and  the  huanacu  were  the  wild  ani- 
mals himted  by  the  Peruvians,  but  a  very  tame 
affair  was  this  hunting  as  compared  with  gallop- 
ing after  the  hounds  in  England.  There  was  no 
chance  for  sport;  everything  in  this  industrial 
army  must  be  done  to  order.  Nobody  was  allowed 
to  kill  one  of  these  animals,  except  at  the  period- 
ical government  himts,  in  which  whole  Goreminent 
villages,  led  by  their  overseers,  took  ^^^ 
part.  The  people  surrounded  their  game  and  closed 
in  on  it,  and  then  it  was  methodically  disposed  of, 
—  some  of  the  beasts  released  till  next  time,  some 
shorn  and  then  released,  some  killed  for  the  table. 
A  strict  record  of  all  this  was  kept  on  the  quipus 
by  the  census  officer,  —  a  thing,  says  Polo  de  ODde- 
gardo,  "  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  be- 
lieve if  I  had  not  seen  it."  ^    The  huanacu  wool 

^  The  Spaniards  were  not  lon^  in  learning  the  merits  of  the 
YicnSia's  fleece.  Blankets  made  of  it  were  sent  to  Spain  for  the 
bed  of  Philip  II. ;  see  GarcilassOf  lib.  vi.  cap.  i. 

^  Markham's  Rites  and  Laws  of  the  Yncas^  p.  165.  Mr.  Dai^ 
win  has  pointed  ont  how  the  selection  of  certain  of  these  animals 
for  slaughter  and  others  for  release  and  farther  breeding  was  so 
managed  as  to  improve  the  race.  Variation  of  Ammals  and 
Plants  under  Domeaiicalion,  toI.  ii.  p.  208. 
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was  divided  among   the  people,  but  the  yicuSa 
wool  was  reserved  for  those  of  Inoa  blood. 

Of  these  wools,  as  well  as  of  the  cottons,  fine 
cloth  was  woven  and  dyed  of  various  hues,^  and 
ornamental  tapestries  were  wrought  and  embroi- 
dered. Grold  was  obtained  with  ease 
and  in  great  quantify  by  washing  the 
sands  of  the  rivers  in  the  province  of  Caravaya. 
Blast  furnaces  were  used  for  smelting  silver.  Grold 
and  silver  were  valued  for  their  beauty,  and  re- 
served for  the  Inca  or  for  use  in  the  temples,  and 
dishes,  vases,  and  trinkets  innumerable  were  made 
of  them.  But  there  was  no  currency  or  money  of 
any  kind.^  All  trade  was  simple  barter,  but  in 
using  scales  and  estimating  certain  goods  by  weight, 
the  Peruvians  were  more  advanced  than  the  people 
of  Mexico.  In  their  implements  of  war  and  hus- 
bandry,  wUoh  were  faaliioned  in  bronze,  they  we 
far  superior  to  the  Aztecs.  In  the  pottery,  which 
was  made  in  great  abundance,  the  superiority  was 
perhaps  less  marked.  In  certain  arts  and  inven- 
tions they  had  not  advanced  so  &r  as  the  people 
of  Mexico;  their  boZaoa,  or  rafts,^  for  example, 
were  rude  contrivances  compared  to  the  nimble 
Mexican  canoes. 

If  we  compare  the  culture  of  ancient  Peru,  as 
a  whole,  with  that  of  the  Mexicans  and  Mayas, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast.  In 
some  points  it  was  further  removed  from  savagery 

1  For  the  exoeUent  fast  Tegfetabto  dyes,  see  GaKeOasMi,  tqL  i 
p.  819,  Markham*s  note. 

*  Gsioilssso,  lib.  t.  cap.  vii  ;  lib.  vi  Mips,  i.,  iL 

*  Qaroilasso,  lib.  iiL  eap.  xri 
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by  nearly  the  full  length  of  an  ethnical  period. 
The  cardinal  points  of  superiority  were  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  monogamous  f amily,  the 
advance  from  tribal  confederation  to-  oeMnaium. 
ward  rudimentary  nationality,  the  pro-  *''^*^* 
gress  into  a  more  spiritual  form  of  polytheism 
with  the  abandoning  of  human  sacrifices  and  can- 
nibalism, the  domestication  of  animals  and  fur- 
ther development  of  agriculture,  the  improvement 
in  roads,  and  the  prevailing  use  of  bronze  for 
weapons  and  tools.  This  further  progress  from 
savagery  was,  however,  attended  with  some  disad- 
vantages. In  becoming  nationalized,  the  Inca 
government  had  stiffened  into  despotism,^  as  was 
sure  to  be  the  case  with  all  nations  formed  before 
the  comparatively  modem  development  of  the 
ideas  of  legal  contract  and  political  representa- 
tion ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  peculiar  form  of 
this  despotism  was  communistic  because  it  grew 
up  among  a  people  whose  ideas  of  private  property 
were  still  very  imperfectly  developed. 

In  point  of  humaneness  and  refinement  the 
people  of  Peru  were  unquestionably  superior  to 
the  Mayas  and  Mexicans.     Their  criminal  code 

^  At  oontiaBted  with  the  Perayuuis,  the  tribes  of  Mezioo  and 
Central  America  thus  poaseBsed  an  adyantage  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Germans  whom  Tacitus  knew  oyer  the  Romans  of  his 
own  time  with  whom  he  so  suggestively  compared  them.  They 
retained  plasticity,  whereas  the  society  goyemed  by  the  Incas  had 
become  rigid.  The  greatest  of  all  the  inherited  advantages  which 
English-speaking  people  to-day  enjoy  is  the  fact  that  our  anoes- 
tnl  Teutonic  society  retained  its  tribal  mobility  and  plasticity  of 
organization  to  so  late  a  period  in  history  that  it  was  able  to  profit 
to  the  fullest  extent  by  Roman  civilization  without  being  swamped 
by  Roman  imj 
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insects  and  vertebrates.  So  with  their  knotted  and 
twisted  cords  the  Peruvians  could  keep  rude  rec- 
ords for  a  time,  but  in  such  a  method  there  were 
no  future  possibilities.  One  might  sooner  expect 
to  see  systems  of  higher  arithmetic  and  algebra 
developed  with  Romaf  instead  of  Arabic  nimTrals, 
than  to  see  a  true  literature  developed  with  quipus 
instead  of  hieroglyphs.  Until  the  Incas  had  either 
devised  some  better  method  or  learned  it  from 
other  people,  their  literary  period  would  have  had 
to  wait.  But  the  Mexicans,  and  still  more  the 
Mayas,  with  their  hieroglyphics,  had  started  on 
the  road  that  leads  by  natural  stages  to  that  grand 
achievement  of  the  human  mind,  supreme  in  its 
endless  possibilities,  the  achievement  which  more 
than  any  other  marks  the  boundary-line  between 
barbarism  and  civilization,  between  the  twilight  of 
archaeology  and  the  daylight  of  history,  —  the  pho- 
netic alphabet,  the  ABC. 

Here  we  may  bring  to  a  close  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  Inca  society,  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
instructive  subjects  to  which  the  student  of  history 
can  direct  his  attention.  In  the  next  chapter  we 
shall  see  the  elements  of  weakness  in  that  primi- 
tive form  of  nationality,  characterized  by  conquest 
with  imperfect  fusion,  well  illustrated  by  the  ease 
with  which  a  handful  of  Spaniards  seized  and  kept 
control  over  the  dominions  of  the  Inoas. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  CONQUEST   OF  FEBU. 

The  chain  of  circumstances  that  led  to  the  dis- 
eovery  and  conquest  of  Peru,  like  the  chain  that 
led  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  had  its  origin  in 
the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  calamitous  work  of  colonizing  the 
isthmus  of  Darien.  In  July,  1509,  Diego  Colum- 
bus, bringing  with  him  his  vice-queen  Maria  de 
Toledo,  came  out  to  San  Domin&:o,  to 

-  1  ,         RelatioMof 

enter  upon   the  government  and  colo-  theAdmini 
nization  of  such  countries  as  had  been  bu«  to  the 
discovered  by  his  father,  as  well  as  of 
such  as  might  be  discovered  by  himself   or  his 
appointed  captains.      Such  at  least  was  his  own 
theory  of  the  situation,  but  the  crown  took  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  it.     As  we  have  seen,  Diego  had 
already  set  on  foot  a  law-suit  against  the  crown 
to  determine  the  extent  of  his  rights  and  pi-ivi- 
leges,  and  matters  were  to  come  to  such  a  pass, 
that  in  four  years  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to 
invalidate  his  father's  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Pearl  Coast.     We  have  already  made   some 
mention  of  that  attempt  and  its  failure,  in  the 
great  judicial  inquiry  usually  known  in  this  con- 
nection as   the  Probanzas.     The  result  of  that 
inquiry  was  entirely  favourable  to  Columbus,  but 
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anything  like  practical  control  over  the  affairs  of 
Terra  Finiia  had  already  been  yirtually  taken 
out  of  Diego's  hands.  We  have  seen  that  the 
immediate  residt  of  the  third  voyage  of  Columbus,' 
in  which  the  rich  Pearl  Coast  was  discovered, 
was  the  sending  of  an  expedition  by  his  enemy 
Fonseca  to  the  same  region.  This  was  the  ex- 
pedition of  1499,  commanded  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda, 
and  from  that  time  forth  Ojeda  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  this  coast,  made  further  explorations 
there,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  the  small 
island  of  Coquibacoa.  La  Cosa  and  Vespucius, 
also,  who  had  been  Ojeda's  pilots  in  1499,  did 
further  work  in  this  neighbourhood.  We  have 
seen  these  two  great  navigators,  in  1505  and  1507, 
exploring  the  gulf  of  Darien  and  the  Atrato  river, 
where  they  had  hoped  to  find  a  passage  to  the 
Moluccas.  Instead  of  such  a  passage  they  found 
gold  in  the  river-beds.  After  their  return  we 
have  seen  Vespucius  made  pilot  major  of  Spun, 
and  La  Cosa  made  '^  alguazil  mayor,"  or  high  con- 
stable, of  a  colony  about  to  be  founded  at  Darien. 
Now  if  King  Ferdinand  had  been  well  disposed 
toward  Diego  Columbus  and  his  claims  he  would 
naturally  have  entrusted  this  important  enterprise 
to  his  uncle  Don  Bartholomew,  about 

ProvinoflB  of  _  ,  ,  ,  , 

Terra  Firma     whoso  ability  and  integrity  there  could 
QiedaaiidNi.    bc  uo  qucstion.     But  the  relations  of 

oueta. 

the  crown  to  the  Columbus  claims  made 
any  such  appointment  impossible,  and  the  gov* 
emorship  was  given  to  the  brave  but  incompetent 
Ojeda.  About  the  same  time  Diego  de  Nicuesa, 
another  court  favourite  like  Ojeda,  but  better 
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educated  and  of  finer  mould,  applied  for  the  same 
position,  and  King  Ferdinand  arranged  the  matter 
by  creating  two  provinces,  one  for  each  favourite. 
The  country  between  the  gulfs  of  Urabd  (Darien) 
and  Maracaibo  was  to  be  the  province  for  Ojeda, 
while  the  Veragua  and  Honduras  coasts,  from  the 
guK  of  Uraba  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  were  as- 
signed to  Nicuesa.     The  former  province  did  not 
trench  upon  any  territory  discovered  by  Colum-{ 
bus,  but  the  latter  was  chiefly  made  up  of  coasts 
first  visited  by  him,  and  the  appointment  of  Ni-j 
cuesa  was  hardly  less  than  an  affront  to  the  Admi-I 
ral  Diego. 

Thus  when  the  joint  expedition  was  getting 
ready  to  start  from  Hispaniola,  in  the  autumn  of 
1509,  everything  had  been  arranged  as  ingeniously 
as  possible  to  hinder  cordial  cooperation.  To  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  governors  was  added  the 
dislike  felt  for  both  by  Diego  Columbus.  First, 
the  two  governors  wrangled  over  the  boundary- 
line  between  their  provinces,  until  La  Cosa  per- 
suaded them  to  agree  upon  the  Atrato  gtartfnffof  the 
river.  Then  came  the  more  important  «p<»<i*"°^ 
question  of  supplies.  To  ensure  a  steady  supply 
of  food,  the  island  of  Jamaica  was  to  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa ;  but  as  that 
was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Diego  Columbus, 
he  would  not  consent  to  it.  So  they  started  with- 
out any  established  base  of  supply,  trusting  them- 
selves to  luck.  A  sudden  arrest  for  debt  detained 
Nicuesa,  so  that  Ojeda  got  off  about  a  week  be- 
fore him.  Before  reaching  the  gulf  of  Uraba,  at 
a  place  near  the  site  of  Cartagena,  the  rash  Ojeda 
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made  up  his  mind  to  go  ashore  and  cateli  a  few 
slaves  to  be  sent  over  to  Hispaniola  in  payment 
for  food.  Against  the  advice  of  the  veteran  I>a 
Cosa  be  insisted  upon  going,  with  about  seventy* 
men,  and  La  Cosa  went  with  huu  to  screen  him 
from  the  effects  of  sncb  hardihood,  for  he  had 
found  out  that  the  Indians  in  that  region  used 
poisoned  arrows.  A  few  drops  of  poison  some- 
times quite  neutralized  the  advantages  of  armour 
and  croes-bowB  and  gunpowder.  La  Cosa  and 
DaMh  or  Lb  ^  ^^  other  Spaniards  save  two  were 
'"'^  slain  ;  one  of  these  two  was  Ojeda,  who 

was  picked  up  four  or  five  days  later  and  carried 
aboard  ship  just  in  time  to  save  him  from  death 
by  starvation.  Nicuesa  now  arrived  upon  the 
scene  with  his  ships,  and,  forgetting  past  quarrels, 
treated  his  unfortunate  rival  with  much  kimbieas 
and  courtesy.  After  he  had  passed  by,  Ojeda 
stopped  at  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Urabd  and 
b^;an  to  build  a  rude  town  there  which  he  called 
-^j^  San  Sebastian.     The  proceedings  were! 

soon  checked  hy  famine,  and  as  a  pirat- 
ical fellow  named  Talsvera  happened  to  come 
along  in  a  ship  which  he  had  stolen,  Ojeda  con- 
cluded to  embark  witb  him  and  hurry  over  to 
Hispaniola  in  quest  of  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments. His  party  kept  their  ships,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  if  Oj^la  should  not  return  wiUiin  fifty 
days  they  might  break  up  the  exp'itiu"ii  -.  ud  j  ' 
wherever  they  liked.  So  Ojeda  de{iurr«d,  leaving 
in  temporary  command  an  Estrfmadiuan  nuKit,-.) 
Francisco  Pizarro,  of  whom  we  flbiill  hnva  more  ti 
Bay. 
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The  unfoitanato  conmuBider  never  returned.' 
After  a  voyage  anything  bl-t  agreeable  in  com- 
pany with  Talavera'a  ruffiant ,  the  stolen  ship  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cuha  In  course  of  time 
Ojeda,  sadly  the  worae  for  wear,  got  D^ti^ 
back  to  Sim  Domingo,  but  long  before  "^"^ 
that  time  his  party  had  been  scattered,  and  he  had 


no  means  of  TnnTHng  a  fresh  start.     He  died  at 
San  Domingo  in  abject  misery,  in  1515. 

While  the  shipwrecked  Ojeda  was  starving  on 
the  coast  of  Culm.,  a  couple  of  ships,  with  horses, 
f-'i~i.iiiid  iwuimnition,  stai'ted  from  San  Domingo 
I.!  'jn  iii  iJi-  relief  of  San  Sebastian.  The  com- 
r.iic.i.i,-i  Wi;-i  a  lawyer,  the  Batihelor  K,j„aiti™rf 
>i:.ii:i.  Fi'iTiMiiilez  de  Em-iso.  after-  ^"'"' 
vir'l.   ilitjtiiijfuiii'hetl  im   :i  hist»rinii   and  geogra- 
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pher.^  He  was  a  kind  of  partner  in  Ojeda's  enter- 
prise, having  invested,  some  money  in  it.  He  was 
in  many  respects  an  'estimable  person,  but  hardly 
fitted  for  the  work  to  which  he  had  put  his  hand, 
for  he  was  made  of  rod  tape,  without  a  particle  of 
tact  about  him.  Among  the  barrels  in  Enciso's 
ship  was  one  that  contained  neither  bread  nor 
gunpowder,  but  a  handsome  and  penniless  young 
cavalier  who  had  contrived  this  way  of  escaping 
Appsanmce  from  his  Creditors.  This  was  Vasco 
of  Liboa.  N uSez  de  Balboa,  jwho  in  spite  of  this  i 
undignified  introduction  isT>y  far  the  most  attrao- 
tive  figure  among  the  Spanish  adventurers  of  that 
time.  After  the  vessel  had  got  well  out  to  sea 
Balboa  showed  himself,  much  to  the  (Jisgust  of 
Enciso,  who  could  not  abide  such  irregular  pro- 
ceedings. He  scolded  Vasco  Nuiiez  roundly,  and 
was  with  some  difficulty  dissuaded  from  setting 
him  ashore  on  a  smaU  desert  isknd,  — which  ap- 
parently  would  not  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  our 
man  of  red  tape  an  irregular  proceeding  I  Arriv* 
ing  upon  the  site  of  Cartagena,  Enciso  met  Pi- 
zarro,  with  the  haggard  renmantof  Ojeda's  party 
in  a  small  brigantine.  What  business  had  these 
men  here  ?  thought  this  rigid  and  rigorous  Enciso  ; 
they  must  be  deserters  and  had  better  be  seized 
at  once  and  put  in  irons.  TVlth  much  ado  they 
convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  their  stoiy.  As 
the  fifty  days  had  expired  without  news  of  Ojeda, 
they  had  abandoned  the  enterprise.    But  now  they 

^  His  valuable  work  Sterna  de  Oeografla^  qm  traia  de  Udas  Im 
partidcu  yprovincias  dd  mviu/o,  en  eapedcd  de  Iom  Indiae,  wbm  pob* 
lished  at  SeviUe  in  1610.  There  were  laUr  editicBi  in  1690  m4 
1546.    It  is  now  exoeniyely  raru. 
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were  ready  to  follow  Enciso,  and  all  thus  pro- 
ceeded amicably  together  to  the  gulf  of  Urab&. 
After  some  mishaps  Balboa,  who  had  formerly 
been  on  that  coast  with  Bastidas  and  La  Cosa, 
advised  the  party  to  choose  the  western  shore  of 
the  gulf  for  their  settlement,  inasmuch  as  the  In* 
dians  on  that  side  did  not  use  poisoned  arrows. 
This  sound  advice  was  adopted,  and  the  building 
of  the  town  of  Santa  Maria  del  Darien  was  begun. 
Enciso's  overbearing  temper  soon  proved 
too  much  for  his  followers  and  they  re-  powmi  by  hu 
solved  to  depose  him,  but  could  not 
agree  upon  a  successor.  By  crossing  the  guK 
they  had  entered  Nicuesa's  province,  and  some 
thought  that  he  ought  therefore  to  become  their 
commander,  while  some  favoured  Balbo^r,  and  a 
few  remained  loyal  to  Enciso.  It  was  at  length 
decided  to  elect  Nicuesa,  and  until  he  should  come 
Balboa  remained  the  leading  spirit  of  the  little 
colcmy." 

It  was  now  December,  1510.  Nicuesa's  story 
had  been  an  appalling  record  of  famine  and  mu- 
tiny. Out  of  more  than  700  men  who  had  left  His- 
paniola  with  him  thirteen  months  before, 

*  ,  ,  Awful  Biiffer- 

not  more  than  70  remained  alive  at  the  ingBofNicueaa 

and  his  party. 

little  blockhouse  which  they  had  built 
and  called  Nombre  de  Dios.  The  Spanish  adven- 
turers in  America  need  all  the  allowances  tliat 
eharity  can  make  for  them,  and  in  rehearsing  their 
«!•  'ds  ono  i<  sometimes  led  to  reflect  that  their 
prolouged  sufferings  in  the  wilderness  must  have 
tended  to  make  them  as  savage  as  wolves.^     One 

'  The  mtiTB  ezpetimce  and  insight  I  obtain  into  human  na* 
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Heea  this  illustrated  io  the  melancholy  fate  of  poor 
Nicuesa.  That  kind-hearted  gentleman  had  be- 
come maddened  by  hardship  until  his  harshness 
began  to  alarm  his  men.  His  friend  Colmeoares, 
bringing  food  from  Hispaniola  and  a  message  of 
invitataon  from  the  men  at  Darien,  found  him,  "  of 
all  lyuynge  men  most  infortunate,  in  maner  di^'cd 
vppe  with  extrecme  hunger,  fylthye  and  horrible 
to  beholde,  with  onely  three  score  men  .  .  .  lefte 
alp'e  of  seven  hundreth.  They  al  seemed  to  hym 
soo  miserable,  that  he  noo  less  lamented  theyr 
ease  than  yf  he  had  founde  them  deade."  *  As 
soon  as  they  had  recovered  strength  enough  to 
'  onui  tnui-  move  about,  they  started  in  two  caravels 
nwtnr''''  ^^^  Darien.  Nicuesa's  unwonted  harsh- 
'"'^  ness   continued,  taxA   he  was  heard   to 

utter  a  threat  of  confiscating  the  gold  which  the' 
men  of  Darien  had  found  within  his  territory. 
This  foolish  speech  sealed  his  fate.  The  other 
caravel,  reaching  Darien  before  his  own,  warned 
the  party  there  against  him,  and  when  he  arrived 
they  would  not  let  him  come  ashore.  With  seven* 
teen  comrades  left  who  would  not  desert  him,  the 
unfortunate  Nicuesa  put  out  to  sea  and  was  never 
heard  of  agiun. 

This  affair  left  Vasco  NuQez  in  undisputed  oom- 
tnre,  tlw  mora  conviiioed  do  I  become  that  tlu  ^iBatnr  portkn  of 
t,  man  ii  purely  animaL  Folly  and  ngnlailj  f»d,  he  b  a  beuq; 
Mtp«bl»  of  being'  coaxed  or  oneToed  to  eurlioD  of  any  kia4.  lore 
and  fear  svay  him  eaaily,  he  is  not  avem  to  labour  boverer 
■BTeie  ;  but  -when  ataired  it  u  vail  to  keep  in  mind  the  moHo 
'  Cave  Canem,'  for  a  atarrin^  lion  orer  a  raw  moraal  of  beef  >■ 
not  IO  ferooiooi  or  m  ready  to  take  offeuoe."  Stanley,  1»  Dart- 
at  Africa,  toL  i.  p.  270. 

1  Oiaufu  •i/'lfa  ^eM  ^orUe,  deo.  iL  lib.  liL 
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mand  at  Darien,  and  as  he  was  thus  the  most 
conspicuous  gainer  from  it,  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity for  his  enemies  to  cast  upon  him  the  blame 
for  the  cruel  treatment  of  Nicuesa.    On  „  ^    ,  ^ . 

Balboft  left  Id 

this  erave  char&:e,  however,  he  was  af-  Mndiaputod 

o  ^  o   '  '  command. 

terward  tried  and  acquitted  by  an  un- 
friendly tribunal,  and  it  seems  clear  that  without 
opposing  the  decision  not  to  receive  Nicuesa  as 
commander  he  tried  his  best  to  save  him  from 
harm.  But  his  conduct  toward  the  Bachelor  En- 
eiso  was  the  very  height  of  folly.  Doubtless  he 
found  that  martinet  unendurable,  but  what  could 
be  more  unwise  than  first  to  imprison  him  and 
then  to  set  him  free  on  condition  of  leaving  the 
colony  in  the  first  available  ship?  The  angry 
Enciso  went  home  to  Spain  and  complained  at 
court.  Vasco  NuSez  indeed  tried  to  provide 
against  such  an  adverse  influence  by  sending  his 
friend  Zamudio  to  talk  with  King  Ferdinand ;  but 
the  trained  advocate  Enciso  proved  a  better  talker 
than  Zamudio. 

Balboa  forthwith  proceeded  to  explore  the  isth^' 
mus.     He  made  an  alliance  with  the  chief  Careta, 
who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.     Then  he 
added  to  the  alliance  a  powerful  chief  named  Como-' 
gre,  whose  town  he  visited  with  some  of  his  men. 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  in  1512,  before  any 
rumour  of  the  existence  of  Mexico  had  reached  the  ' 
ears  of    the  Spaniards,  and  they  were   agreeably  . 
surprised  at  the  sight  of  the  house  in  which  Como- 
^rf*.  received  them,  which  was  much  finer  than  any 
ilh.t  they  had  hitheitD  beheld,  and  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  at  length  they  were  approaching  the  con- 
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fines  of  Asiatic  civilization.  It  was  150  paces  in 
length  by  80  feet  in  breadth,  with  finely  wrought 
floors  and  ceiling,  and,  besides  granaries,  cellars, 
and  living  rooms,  contained  a  kind  of  chapel  where 
the  bodies  of  deceased  members  of  the  clan  were 
preserved  as  mummies.^  The  chief  gave  the  Span- 
iards a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  seventy  slaves. 
These  Indians  knew  nothing  of  gold  as  a  purchas- 
ing medium,  but  made  it  into  trinkets,  and  they 
i  were  sorely  mystified  at  seeing  the  Spaniards  melt 

it  into  bars  or  ingots,  which  they  weighed  with 
scales.  A  dispute,  or,  as  Eden  calls  it,  a  ^^  brab- 
bling,'* arose  among  the  Spaniards  as  they  were 
weighing  and  dividing  this  gold.  Then  a  son  of 
'  Speech  of  Co-  Comogrc  got  up  and  told  the  visitors 

yeUow  stuff  as  to  quarrel  about  it  they  had  better 
go  to  a  country  where  they  could  get  more  than 
enough  for  all.  Over  across  the  sierras  there  was 
a  great  sea,  and  far  to  the  southward  on  the  shore 
of  this  sea  there  was  a  land  where  gold  was  so 
plentiful  that  people  used  it  instead  of  pottery  for 
their  bowls  and  cups.  This  was  the  first  distinct 
and  undoubted  mention  of  the  country  of  the 
Incas.  Vasco  Nufiez  sent  news  of  this  speech  to 
the  Spanish  court,  accompanied  by  the  king's 
share  of  the  gold,  one  fifth  of  the  amount;  but 
unfortunately  the  vessel  was  wrecked  in  the  Carib- ' 
bean  sea,  and  neither  message  nor  gold  found  its 
way  to  King  Ferdinand.  It  was  not  until  ibe 
next  spring  that  messengers  reached  the  Spanish 
court,  and  then  it  was  learned  that  Enoiso  had  the 

^  Peter  Martyr,  De  Orbe  Novo,  AlcaU,  1516,  dee.  iL  lib.  IB. 
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king's  ear,  and  legal  proceedings  against  Yasco 
Nidiez  were  about  to  be  begun. 

Soon  afterward,  our  adventurer  received  from 
the  government  in  Hispaniola  the  appointment  of 
captain -general  over  Darien.  His  satisfaction, 
however,  was  sadly  clouded  by  the  news  from 
Spam,  and  he  determined  at  once  to  cross  the 
sierra,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  great  sea  and 
thus  establishing  a  claim  to  favourable  treatment. 
There  was  no  use  in  waiting  for  reinforcements, 
for  the  same  ship  that  brought  fresh  troops  might 
bring  an  order  for  his  dismissal  and  arrest.  Early 
in  September,  1513,  accordingly,  Balboa  started 
across  the  isthmus  with  about  200  men  and  a  small 
pack  of  bloodhounds.  From  Careta's  territory  he 
entered  that  of  a  cacique  named  Quarequa,  who 
undertook  to  oppose  his  advance  through  that  dif- 
ficult coimtry.  But  no  sooner  did  it  come  to  fight- 
ing than  the  Indians  fled  in  wild  terror  from 
enemies  who  wielded  thunder  and  lightning.  Cap- 
iniring  some  of  these  Indians  and  winning  their 
confidence  by  kind  treatment,  Balboa  used  them 
as  finiides  through  the  mountains.     On  ^. 

o  o  DiBcorer^  of 

the  25th  of  September,  from  one  of  the  *he  Padio 
boldest  summits  in  Quarequa's  country, 
Balboa  looked  down  upon  the  waste  of  waters 
which  was  afterwards   shown  to  be  the  greatest 
ocean  upon  the  globe.^ 

Four  more  days   of  arduous  toil  brought  the 

Spaniards  down  from  the  moimtains  to  the  shore 

the  gulf   which,  because  they  reached   it  on 

I  Keats  in  lus  beantifiil  poem  inadyertently  pnts  Cortes  in 
[.'i.uu:  of  Balboa. 
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Micliaelmas,    they  named    San    MigaeL      After^ 
launching  out  upon  this  rough  sea  in  a  small  flo- 
tilla of  canoes,  and  nayigatins:  a  portion 

Further  newi  ,        .  .  T,        ?  .  ,  . 

of  the  golden    of  it  at  the  immment  nsk  of  pensmn^r 

kingdoiiL.  ,  ,  *  ^ 

in  an  equinoctial  gale,  Vasco  NuSez 
.  .  effected  a  landing  upon  its  northern  shore  in  the 
country  of  the  chieftain  Tumaco,  whom  he  first 
defeated  and  then  by  kind  treatment  won  his 
friendship.  Tumaco  confirmed  the  story  of  a  rich 
empire  far  to  the  south,  and  produced  a  clay  figure 
of  a  llama  in  illustration  of  some  of  his  state- 
ments. 

It  was  now  high  time  to  return  to  Darien  with 
the  tidings  of  what  had  been  accomplished.  Vasco 
Nuiiez  arrived  there  early  in  January,  1514,  but  too 
late  for  his  achievement  to  effect  such  a  result  as 
he  had  hoped  for.  He  might  not  unreasonably 
have  expected  to  be  confirmed  in  his  governorship 
of  the  isthmus.  But  stories  of  the  golden  kingdom 
AAOi*  in  mentioned  by  Comogre's  son  had  already 
^^^  wrought  their  effect  in  Spain.    The  vic- 

tories of  the  French  in  Italy  under  the  brilliant 
Gaston  de  Foix  had  alarmed  King  Ferdinand ;  an 
army  for  Italy  had  been  collected  and  the  oommand 
given  to  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  Bat  before  this 
expedition  started  news  came  of  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  and  the  king  ordered  Gronsalvo  to  disband 
his  men.^  Many  of  the  gay  cavaliers  who  had 
enlisted  with  fiery  enthusiasm  under  the  Great 
Captain  were  thus  thrown  out  of  occupation,  to 
their  intense  disgust ;  when  all  at  once  there  came 

^  Chronica  del  Gran  Capitan,  lib.  iiL  oi^  7 ;  Mi4^«^   Hitiarit 
de  Etpaika,  lib.  iiat.  ca^.  14. 
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to  Spain  the  report  of  an  unknown  sea  beyond 
the  Terra  Firma,  and  of  a  kingdom  abounding 
in  wealth.  There  ensued  one  of  the  bursts  of  ex- 
citement so  common  in  that  age  of  marvels,  and 
which  the  reading  of  Don  Quixote  enables  one  to 
appreciate.  On  the  word  of  an  unknown  Indian 
youth,  before  it  had  been  even  partially  confirmed 
by  Balboa's  discovery  of  the  sea,  these  cavaliers 
were  at  once  ready  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  If  they' 
were  not  to  go  to  Italy  they  would  seek  adventures 
in  the  Indies.  A  fleet  was  accordingly  fitted  out, 
with  accommodations  for  1,200  men,  but  at  least 
1,500  contrived  to  embark.  The  admiral  of  the^ 
fleet  and  new  governor  of  Terra  Firma  pedrarua  ' 
was  a  man  over  seventy  years  of  age,  ^*^*^ 
named  Pedrarias  Davila,  one  of  those  two-legged 
tigers  of  whom  Spain  had  so  many  at  that  time. 
He  was  a  favourite  at  court,  and  his  wife  was  a 
niece  of  that  Marchioness  of  Moya  who  had  been 
the  friend  of  Queen  Isabella  and  of  Columbus. 
For  the  next  sixteed  years  Pedrarias  was  a  leading 
figure  in  the  Indies,  and  when  he  died  the  histo- 
rian Oviedo,  in  a  passage  of  surpassing  quaint- 
ness,  tried  to  compute  how  many  souls  of  his  mur- 
dered victims  he  would  be  called  upon  to  confront 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment.^  Oviedo  was  inclined 
to  put  the  flgure  at  2,^00,^0.  If  we  were  to 
strike  off  a  couple  of  ciphers,  we  should  have  a 
fig^ure  quite  within  the  limits  of  credibility,  and 

^  Oriedo,  Histmia  de  ku  IndtaSy  zxix.  34.  This  lustorian 
cheriahed  a  personal  grudge  against  Pedrarias ;  bnt  all  the  other 
best  aiithoiities— Peter  Martyr,  Las  Casas,  Andagoya,  Benzoni, 
Bemeial  —  an  in  sahatantial  agreement  as  to  his  atrooions  char> 
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sufficiently  terrible.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  this  green-eyed,  pitiless,  perfidious  old  wretch 
was  an  especial  pet  of  Bishop  Fonseca. 

The  arrival  of  this  large  force  in  Darien  was 
the  beginning  of  a  self-sustaining  colony.  The 
collection  of  rude  cabins  called  Santa  Maria  del 
Darien  was  made  a  ^^  cathedral  city/'  and  Juan  de 
Quevedo  was  appointed  bishop.  Gonsalvo  Her- 
nandez de  Oviedo,  afterwards  famous  as  a  histo- 
rian, came  out  as  inspector-general  of  the  new  col- 
ony. Gaspar  de  Espinosa  was  chief  judge,  and 
Enciso  returned  to  the'  scene  as  chief  constable. 
His  first  business  was  \io  arrest  Yasco  Nuiiez,  who 
was  tried  on  various  charges  before  Espinosa,  but 
was  presently  acquitted  and  set  free.  The  news 
of  his  discovery  and  the  arguments  of  admiring 
friends  had  begun  to  win  favour  for  him  at  the 
Spanish  court  For  more  than  two  years  Yasoo 
jmOoos^  be-  Nu&ez  coutrivcd  to  avoid  a  serious  quar- 
riHr^slSr  rel  with  the  governor,  whose  jealousy  of 
^'^  him  was  intense,  and  made  all  the  mora 

so  by  the  comparisons  which  men  could  not  help 
drawing  between  the  two.  The  policy  of  Pedraiias 
toward  the  Indian  tribes  was  the  ordinaiy  one  of 
murder  and  plunder ;  in  a  few  instances  he  chose 
incompetent  lieutenants  who  were  badly  defeated 
by  the  Indians ;  once  he  was  defeated  in  person; 
and  such  results  could  not  but  be  contrasted  with 
those  which  had  attended  the  more  humane,  hon- 
est, and  sagacious  management  of  Balboa.  In 
October,  1515,  the  latter  wrote  to  the  king,  com* 
plaining  of  the  governor's  cruel  conduct  and  its 
effect  in  needlessly  alienating  the  Tn^iftmi ;  and  it  if 
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impossible  to  read  that  letter  to-day  ^  and  not  feel 
that  Vasco  Nufiez,  with  all  his  f  aidts,  was  a  wise 
and  true-hearted  man,  with  ample  warrant  for 
every  word  that  he  said.  But  the  king  could  not 
yery  well  read  such  a  letter  without  some  echoes 
of  it  finding  their  way  back  to  the  New  World. 
Matters  grew  so  stormy  that  Juan  de  Quevedo, 
the  Bishop  of  Darien,  who  was  friendly  to  Balboa^ 
thought  it  necessary  to  negotiate  a  kind  of  treaty 
between  him  and  the  governor.  Balboa  was  tON 
be  sent,  with  a  proper  force,  to  visit  the  golden 
kingdom  at  the  South,  and  the  bishop  proposed  to 
cement  the  alliance  by  a  betrothal  between  Balboa 
and  the  daughter  of  Pedrarias.  Doubtless  the 
worthy  clergyman,  like  most  white  men  of  his 
time,  thought  that  an  Indian  wife  counted  for  no- 
thing. Vasco  Nuiiez  did  not  think  so.  He  was 
devotedly  fond  of  the  Indian  girl  and  she  of  him, 
but  as  the  other  yoimg  lady  was  in  Spain  and  her 
farther  in  no  great  haste  about  the  matter,  Vasco 
Nu&ez  assented  to  this  article  in  the   . 

An  expedition 

treaty.   Then  he  went  off  to  Ada,  a  newly  prepared  to  go 

^  .        ,  -  »**  iearch  of 

founded  port  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  *he  goiden 
isthmus,  to  engage  in  the  herculean  task 
of  taking  his  ships  piecemeal  across  the  sierra  to 
the  point  where  they  were  to  be  put  together  and 
launched  on  the  Pacific.^    After  many  months  of 

^  Balboa,  Carta  dtrigida  al  Bejf,  16  Ootubre,  1515,  in  Navan^te, 
Coleccion  de  viages,  iiL  375. 

3  Bkhop  QneTedo  afterward  reported  to  the  Emperor  Charlea 
V.  that  ^  more  than  500  Indians "  perished  under  the  hardships 
of  tiiii  temble  undertaking ;  but  Qnevedo's  secretary  told  Las 
Caaaa  tliat  tbe  real  number  of  deaths  was  not  less  than  2,000,  a 
figure  wlueh  the  biahop  refrained  from  stating,  through  fear  of 
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toil  four  ships,  the  first  European  keels  to  plough 
the  great  "  Sea  of  the  South,"  were  ready  to  weigh 
anchor,  and  800  men  were  ready  to  embark.  No- 
thing was  wanted  but  a  little  iron  and  pitch,  and 
the  delay  thus  caused  was  to  bring  swift  ruin  upon 
Vasco  Nufiez. 

A  rumour  had  just  arrived  that  the  king  had 
superseded  old  Pedrarias  and  appointed  a  new 
governor  for  the  Terra  Firma.  The  rumour  was 
not  so  much  false  as  premature,  for  the  oomplaints 
against  Pedrarias  had  wrought  some  effect  at 
court,  and  the  appointment  of  Lope  de  Sosa  was 
made  in  the  course  of  the  next  year.  This  prema- 
ture rumour  had  serious  consequences.  Now  that 
things  had  advanced  so  far,  Balboa  was  more  dis- 
turbed than  pleased,  for  being  used  to  the  frying 
pan  he  preferred  it  to  the  fire ;  a  new  governor 
might  interfere  and  prevent  his  departure,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  that  iron  and  pitch  it  would  be 
prudent  to  sail  at  once.  But  since  these  articles 
were  much  wanted,  let  the  small  party  sent  back 
for  them  to  Acla  use  some  discretion  and  begin  by 
ascertaining  how  much  or  how  little  truth  there 
might  be  in  the  rumours.  If  the  new  governor' 
shoidd  have  arrived,  perhaps  it  might  be  best  to 
return  as  quietly  and  quickly  as  possible ;  but  if 
Pedrarias  should  still  be  in  power,  then  it  were 
best  to  go  in  boldly  and  ask  for  the  iron  and  pitclk 


being  aooiued  of  exagg«ratioiL    See  Lu  Casas,  HUtoria  de  ia» 
Indias^  \y,  233.    At  the  same  time,  says  Las  Casas,  Balboa  waa 
no  mere  slaye-driyer.    Whenever  the  hardest  work  was  to  be 
done  he  was  foremost,  taking  hold  with  his  own  haada  and  evciy 
where  aiding  and  cheering. 
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Thus  Balboa  talked  with  two  friends  one  summer 
evening  on  the  rude  veranda  of  a  cabin  which  he 
had  used  for  headquarters  while  the  ar-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  , 
duous  shipbuilding  had  been  going  on.  ^^*»»'*<«»-  / 
So  far  as  Pedrarias  was  concerned,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  word  of  treason  in  the  con- 
versation, but  while  they  were  talking  in  an  under-; 
tone  it  began  to  rain,  and  a  sentinel,  pacing  near 
headquarters,  came  up  under  the  eaves  for  shelter, 
and  listened.  From  the  fragments  which  reached 
his  ears  he  concluded  that  Balboa  was  intending 
to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  Pedrarias  and  set  up. 
a  new  government  for  himself ;  and  so,  translating 
his  crude  inferences  into  facts,  this  fellow  con- 
trived to  send  information  to  La  Puente,  the  treas- 
urer at  Acla,  a  man  with  whom  Vasco  Nunez  had 
once  had  a  Uttle  dispute  about  some  money. 

Now  it  happened  that  a  man  named  Andres 
Garavito,^  having  become  enamoured  of  Balboa's 
Indian  wife,  had  made  overtures  which  were  indig- 
nantly repulsed  by  the  woman,  and  called  forth 
stem  words  of  warning  from  Vasco  Nunez.  The 
wretched  Garavito  thereupon  set  out  to  compass 
Balboa's  death.  Having  been  sent  on  some  busi- 
ness to  Acla,  he  told  Pedrarias  that  Balboa  never 
meant  to  marry  his  daughter,  inasmuch  aa  he 
cared  for  no  one  but  the  Indian  woman ;  more- 
over he  was  now  about  to  go  pff  in  his  ships  to  the 

^  The  name  is  often  -written  Garabito.    The  habitual  confusion 

•I  these  two  labials  in  the  Spanish  language  long  ago  called  forth 

from  Jnlins  Scaliger  the  epigram :  — 

Hand  temere  antiquas  Vasconia  rocea 
Old  nihil  est  aliud  rirere  quam  bib«re. 

JJe  CauriM  Lingua)  LaHnm,  i.  14> 
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golden  kingdom  and  gain  wealth  in  liis  own  behoof 
oaravito'i  ^^  which  to  withstand  and  ruin  Pe- 
*'***^®'^*  drarias.  While  the  old  man  was  cursr 
ing  and  raving  over  this  story,  the  party  coming 
for  iron  and  pitch  halted  on  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
and  sent  one  of  their  number  into  the  town  after 
nightfall  to  make  inquiries.  It  was  this  man's 
luck  to  be  arrested  as  a  spy,  but  he  sent  word  to 
his  comrades,  and  they,  coming  into  town,  protested 
their  innocence  so  strongly  and  stated  the  true 
object  of  their  visit  so  clearly  that  the  angry  gov- 
ernor was  more  than  half  convinced,  when  all  at 
once  the  treasurer  La  Puente  came  to  see  him 
and  told  what  he  had  heard  from  the  sentinel 
This  sealed  the  fate  of  Vasco  Nu&ez.  The  gov- 
ernor sent  him  a  crafty  letter,  couched  in  terms  of 
friendship,  and  asking  him  to  return  to  Ada  be- 
fore sailing,  as  there  were  business  matters  in 
which  he  needed  advice.  The  unsuspecting  Bal- 
boa set  forth  at  once  to  recross  the  sierra.  We 
are  told  that  his  horoscope  had  once  been  taken 
by  a  Venetian  astrologer,  who  said  that  if  he  were 
ever  to  behold  a  certain  planet  in  a  certain  quarter 
of  the  heavens  it  would  mean  that  he  was  in  sore 
peril,  but  if  he  should  escape  that  danger  he 
would  become  the  greatest  lord  in  all  the  Indies. 
And  there  is  a  legend  that  the  star  now  appeared 
one  evening  to  Vasco  Nuiiez,  whereupon  he  told 
his  attendants  about  the  prophecy  and  mocked  al 
it.  But  as  he  drew  near  to  Acla  there  came  out  a^ 
company  of  soldiers  to  arrest  him,  and  the  captain 
of  this  company  was  Francisco  Pizarro,  one  of  his 
old  comrades  who  had  served  under  him  ever  since 
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the  time  when  the  lawyer  Enclso  was  deposed 
from  coimnand.     ^^  How  is  this,  Francisco  Pizar- 
ro  ?  *'  said  Balboa,  ^^  it  is  not  thus  that  thou  wert 
wont  to  come  forth  to  meet  me."     But  he  offered 
no  resistance,  and  when  put  upon  his  trial  he  sim- 
ply asked  why,  if  he  had  really  been 
meditating  treason  and    desertion,  he  death  by  Pe- 
should  have  come  back  so    promptly 
when  called.     A  guiliy  man  would  have  staid 
away.     But  it  was  no  use  talking.^    The  governor 
had  made  up  his  mind,  and  before  the  sun  went 
down  Vasco  Nu&ez  and  four  of  his  friends  had 
been  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded.^ 

Thus  perished  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
age  the  man  who  but  for  that  trifle  of  iron  and 
pitch  would  probably  have  been  the  conqueror  of 
Peru.     It  was  a  piiy  that  such  work  should  not 

^  ^  Valboa  eon  gimamento  neg6,  dioendo,  ohe  inquanto  tocoans 
•Da  iaformatiimft  ehe  contra  Ini  8*era  fatta  di  sollenaigli  la  gente 
ehe  I'era  k  toito,  e  ialaamente  aconsato,  e  ohe  oonrideraafle  bene 
^pwno  ehe  faeena,  e  ee  Ini  havesBe  tal  cosa  tentata,  non  saria 
Temito  aUa  preeontia  sna,  e  nmilmente  del  Testo,  si  dif ese  il 
meglio  ehe  pnote ;  ma  dore  legnano  le  f one,  pooo  giona  defen- 
dend  eon  la  ngiooe.'*  Benzonii  HisUria  del  Mondo  NuovOj  L  51, 
Yeoiee,  1572. 

'  In  the  aeconnte  of  the  Gaiayito  treachery  as  given  by  Oriedo 
and  Heciera,  there  is  some  confusion.  Oviedo  represents  Garavito 
as  haifiqg  been  anested  by  Pedrarias  and  telling  his  base  story 
in  offder  to  torn  the  goyemor's  wrath  away  from  himself.  But  as 
Sb  Arthur  Helps  (Spanuh  Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  432)  has  pointed  ont, 
the  diMiepaney  seems  to  hare  arisen  from  conf oonding  Andres 
Qatsvito  with  his  brother  Francisco,  who  was  one  of  the  company 
isnt  for  the  iron  and  pitch  and  was  faithful  to  Vasco  Nufiez.  The 
man  who  was  arrested  as  a  spy  seems  to  have  been  Luis  Botello, 
we  of  the  four  friends  who  were  executed  with  Vasco  Nufiez. 
See  FMBual  de  Andagoya,  Belacionj  in  Navarrete,  CoUccitm  de 
WiffeM  jf  deBCubrimientos^  iiL  405. 
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Have  fallen  into  his  hands,  for  when  at  length  it 
was  done,  it  was  by  men  far  inferior  to  him  in 
character  and  calibre.  One  cannot  bat  wish  that 
he  might  have  gone  on  his  way  like  Cortes,  and 
worked  out  the  rest  of  his  contemplated  career  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  that  was  in  him.  That 
bright  attractive  figure  and  its  sad  fate  can  never 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention  and  detain  the  steps  of 
the  historian  as  he  passes  by.  Quite  possibly  the 
romantic  character  of  the  story  may  have  thrown 
something  of  a  glamour  about  the  person  of  the 
victim,  so  that  imconsciously  we  tend  to  emphasize 
his  merits  while  we  touch  lightly  upon  his  faults. 
But  after  all,  this  effect  is  no  more  than  that  which 
his  personality  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  con- 
temporaiy  witnesses,  who  were  unaniiDoaB  in  Aeir 
expressions  of  esteem  for  Balboa  and  of  condem- 
nation for  the  manner  of  his  taking  off. 

Seven  years  passed  before  the  work  of  discover- 
ing the  golden  kingdom  was  again  seriously  taken 
np.  It  was  work  of  almost  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  absence  of  a  base  of  operations  upon  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  isthmus ;  and,  as  we  sjiall  see, 
men's  attention  was  distracted  by  the  question  a3 
.  __  ,  to  the  Molucca  islands.  Durinir  this 
mterval  of  seven  years  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  was  begun  and  completed,  so  far  as  the 
towns  once  tributary  to  the  Aztec  Confederacy 
were  concerned.  By  1524  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  laurels  of  Cortes  would  not  allow  other 
knights-errant  to  sleep,  and  then  Balboa's  ente^ 
prise  was  taken  up  by  his  old  comrade  Frandsoi 
Pizarro. 


] 
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This  man,  like  Cortes  and  Balboa,  "was  a  native 
of  the  proyinee  of  Estremadura.  He  was  an  ille- 
gitiniate  son  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  an  officer  of  good 
family,  who  had  served  in  Italy  under  the  Grreat 
Captain«  As  the  mother  of  Cortes  was  a  Pizarro, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  families.  Francisco  Pizarro,  whose 
mother  was  a  young  woman  of  humble  FnmeiMo 
station,  was  bom  somewhere  between  ^^"'^ 
1470  and  1478.  Unlike  Cortes,  who  had  some 
scant  allowance  of  university  education,  Pizarro' 
had  no  schooling  at  all,  and  never  learned  to  write 
his  own  name.  His  occupation  in  youth  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  a  swineherd,  though  he  may, 
according  to  one  doubtful  tradition,  have  accom-> 
panied  his  father  in  one  or  more  Italian  cam- 
paigns. His  first  distinct  appearance  in  history 
was  in  Ojeda^s  expedition  in  1509,  when  he  was 
left  in  comimmd  of  the  storving  party  at  San 
Sebastian,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  succours 
brought  by  Enciso.  He  served  under  Balboa  for 
several  years,  was  with  that  commander  when  he 
first  saw  the  great  South  Sea,  and  happened  —  as 
we  have  seen  —  to  be  the  officer  sent  out  by 
Pedrarias  to  arrest  hun. 

In  1615,  two  years  before  Balboa's  fall,  Pizarro 
took  part  in  an  expedition  under  Gaspar  de  Mo- 
rales, sent  by  Pedrarias  to  explore  the  coasts  of 
the  gulf  of  San  MigueL  The  expedition,  as  us- 
ual, was  characterized  by  wonderful  endurance  of 
hardship  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  and  by 
fiendish  cruelly  toward  the  Indians.  They  in-  ^ 
vaJed  the  territory  of  a  warlike  chief  named  Biru,  '. 
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on  the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf,  and  met  with 
such  a  hot  reception  that,  although  victorious,  they 
did  not  care  to  risk  a  second  fight,  but  retreated 
to  the  isthmus.  It  was  some  years  before  the 
Spaniards  got  so  far  south  again,  and  when  they 
Origin  of  the  ^^  occasiou  to  rcf  cr  to  the  unvisited 
name  "Peru."  territory  bcyoud  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel 
they  fell  into  a  habit  of  speaking  of  it  as  the  Bixu 
or.  Peru  country.  The  golden  kingdom,  about 
which  there  had  been  so  much  talk,  was  said  to 
be  somewhere  upon  that  coast,  and  in  such  wise 
it  seems  to  have  received  its  modem  name.^  Not 
long  after  Balboa's  death  Pedrarias  learned  that 
Lope  de  Sosa  had  at  length  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor in  his  place.  It  was  unwelcome  news.  The 
old  man  had  good  reason  to  fear  the  result  of  an 
examination  into  his  conduct.  It  might  be  held 
Lope  de  Soaa  ^^^  ^  executing  Balboa  without  allow- 
rapmde^  iug  an  appeal  to  the  crown  he  had  ex- 
PednriM.  cocded  his  powcrs,  and  the  Spanish  oourt 
sometimes  showed  itself  quite  jealous  of  auch  en- 
croachments upon  its  royal  prerogative  of  revision 
and  pardon.  There  were,  moreover,  numerouB  in- 
stances of  judicial  robbery  and  murder  tliat  ooold 
easily  be  brought  home  to  their  perpetrator.  Ac- 
cordingly Pedrarias  thought  it  wise  to  put  the' 
mountains  between  himself  and  the  Atlantio  coasts 
so  that  in  case  of  necessity  he  might  do  jualwhat 
he  had  beheaded  Yasco  Ni^ez  for  doing,  —  quit 
the  dangerous  neighbourhood  and  set  up  somi^ 
where  for  himself. 

^  See  ADda^^oya's  Narrative,  tnunlated  by  MarikliMiif  Londoi^ 
1865,  p.  42;  also  Winsor,  Narr.  and  Crit.  Bi^^  iL  606. 
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This  prudent  resolve  led  to  the  f oundmg  of 
Panama  by  Pedrarias  in  August,  1519.  Later  in 
the  same  year  the  opposite  port  of  Nombre  de 
Dios  was  founded,  and  a  rude  road  through  the 
wilderness,  connecting  these  two  places,  was  begun. 
When  Lope  de  Sosa  arrived  at  Darien 
in  May,  1520,  with  800  men,  Pedrarias  of  Lope  de 


happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  but  was 
favoured  with  one  of  those  inscrutable  providences 
that  are  so  apt  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  such 
creatures.  Before  setting  foot  on  shore  the  new 
governor  was  suddenly  taJ^en  sick  and  died  in  his 
cabin.  This  left  Pedrarias  in  office.  The  newly- 
arrived  alcalde^  before  whom  his  examination  was 
to  take  place,  published  notices  and  summons  in 
due  form  for  thirty  days ;  but  no  man  was  hardy 
enough  to  enter  complaint  against  him  so  long  as 
he  still  remained  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
power.  The  crafty  old  governor  could  thus  look 
on  smiling  while  a  certificate  that  no  one  accused 
him  was  despatched  on  its  way  to  Spain.  Then 
he  retired  to  Panama,  which  forthwith  became  the 
base  for  operations  along  tiie  Pacific  coast. 

This  stroke  of  fortune  gave  Pedrarias  a  new 
lease  of  imdisputed  power  for  nearly  seven  years. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  judge  Espinosa  was  involved 
along  with  him  in  the  risk  attendant 
upon  the  case  of  Balboa,  he  had  sent  royageinBei- 
that  pearl  of  magistrates  to  take  com- 
mand of  Balboa's  littie  fleet  and  therein  seek 
safety  in  a  fresh  voyage  of  discovery.  As  Magel- 
1  in*5  voyage  had  not  yet  been  made  and  the  exist- 
euce   of  a  broad   ocean   south  and  west  of   the 


A 
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istlimus  of  Darien  was  still  unknown,^  the  Span- 
iards upon  the  isthmus  still  supposed  themselves 
to  be  either  in  eastern  Asia  or  at  no  great  distance 
from  that  continent ;  and  accordinglj  Espinosa,  in- 
stead of  sailing  southward  in  search  of  the  golden 
kingdom,  turned  his  prows  westward,  apparently 
in  the  hope  of  settling  the  vexed  question  as  to 
the  Spice  Islands.  This  woidd  have  required  a 
voyage  of  nearly  11,000  English  miles.  After  ac- 
complishing some  500  miles,  as  far  as  Cape  Blanco, 
in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Costa  Rica,  Espinosa  I 

returned  to  the  isthmus  late  in  1519 

.  ^^  Just  at  that  time  the  controversy  over  the  Mo- 

y^  luccas  was  occupying  a  foremost  place  in  the  pub- 
lic attention.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  August,  1519, 
that  Magellan  started  on  his  epoch-making  voyage. 
onoonniei  Earlier  in  that  year  one  of  Balboa's 
^^^*^  pilots,  Andres  Nifio,  was  at  the  Spanish 

court,  urging  that  the  ships  of  his  late  commander 
might  be  sent  to  find  the  Spice  Islands.  On  the 
18th  of  June  a  royal  order  was  issued,  author!^' 
ing  such  an  expedition  and  entrusting  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  Gil  Gonzalez  D4vila,  a  man  of  hi^. 
reputation  for  ability  and  integrity. 

How  fortunate  it  was  for  Magellan  that  his 
theory  of  the  situation  led  him  far  away  to  the 
southward,  subject  indeed  to  trials  as  hard  as  ever 
man  encoimtered,  but  safe  from  the  wretched  in- 
trigues and  savage  conflicts  of  authority  thai 
were  raging  in  Central  America !  Had  he  chosen 
the  route  of  Gil  Gonzalez  he  would  have  began 

^  It  must  be  remembered  that  Balboa  could  not  lee  aenMi  ^ 
ocean.  _>*^ 
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hj  encountering  obstacles  more  vexatious,  if  not 
more  insuperable,  tban  those  of  the  lonely  and  bar- 
ren sea.  When  Gil  Gonzalez  arrived  at  Acla  in 
the  spring  of  1520  and  demanded  the  ships  that 
had  been  Balboa's,  Pedrarias  refused  to  give  them 
up.  The  death  of  Lope  de  Sosa  confirmed  the 
old  man  in  this  contumacy ;  so  that  nothing  was 
left  for  Gil  Gonzalez  but  to  build  and  equip  ships 
for  himself.  A  flotilla,  constructed  with  incredi- 
ble toil,  was  destroyed  by  worms  and  weather. 
The  dauntless  Gril  Gonzalez  built  a  second,  con* 
sisting  of  four  small  vessels,  and  early  in  1522 
he  set  sail  for  the  coveted  Moluccas.  After  eigh- 
teen months  he  returned  to  Panama,  loaded  with 
gold,  after  having  discovered  the  coast  of  Nicara- 
gua as  far  as  the  bay  of  Fonseca.  As  he  crossed 
the  isthmus,  Pedrarias,  in  a  frenzy  of  greed,  sent 
o£Bicers  to  arrest  him,  but  he  eluded  Troubles  of 
them  and  got  safely  to  Hispaniola.  ^^^''«^' 
There  he  was  authorized  to  return  and  take  pos- 
session of  Nicaragua.  This  time  he  approached  it 
from  the  north  by  way  of  the  Honduras  coast,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  isthmus  and  its  dangerous  gov- 
ernor. But  among  the  vices  of  Pedrarias  listless- 
ness  and  sloth  were  not  included.  He  laid  claim 
to  Nicaragua  by  reason  of  the  prior  voyage  of 
Espinosa,  and  had  already  despatched  Francisco 
Hernandez  de  C6rdova,^  with  a  considerable  force, 
to  occupy  that  coimtry.    C6rdova's  second  in  com- 

^  Hb  aaiut  not  be  oonf  oimded  with  his  namesake  Francisco 
H««niaiides  da  CiSrdoya,  the  discoverer  of  Yucatan,  mentioned 
•bore,  p.  240.  The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  died  of  his 
on  nf\xampg  from  his  ill-starred  voyage  in  1517. 
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mand  was  Fernaodo  de  Soto,  a  young  man  whom 
ve  shall  meet  again  moie  than  once  in  the  cootm 
of  our  story.  Gil  Gonzalez,  marching  down  from 
the  north,  eni!omit«red  Soto  and  defeated  him,  but 
waa  afterwards  obliged  to  retire  before  Cordova's 
auperioT  force.  Retreating  into  Honduras,  Gil 
Gonzalez  was  captured  by  Crist^val  de  Olid,  whom 
Cortes  had  sent  from  -Mexico  to  occupy  that  conn- 
try.  A  wild  scramble  ensued,  —  every  man  for 
himself  and  the  devil  take  the  Undmost.  Cor. 
dova  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Fedrarias,  but  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  that  alert  octogenarian 
had  come  to  Nicar^ua  and  the  severed  head  of 
the  insubordinate  lieutenant,  thrust  aloft  upon  a 
pole,  waa  baking  in  the  son.  Olid  threw  off  his 
allegiance  to  Cortes,  and  was  presently  assasm- 
nated,  probably  with  the  complicity  of  Gil  Gon- 
zalez, who  forthwith  tried  to  come  to  an  nnder- 
Btanding  with  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  as  to  the 

d_u.  boundary  between  their  respective  prov- 
inoes.  At  this  juncture  Gil  Gtmalei 
was  seized  by  some  of  Olid's  friends  and  sent  to 
Spain  to  be  tried  for  murder.  Arriving  at  Sevilk 
in  1526,  the  strength  of  this  muoh-endnring  man 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  he  died  of  hacdahip  and 
grief. 

The  voyage  of  Magellan,  revealing  the  breadth' 
of  the  ocean  between  America  and  Asia,  destroyed 
the  illosion  as  to  the  nearness  of  the  Moluccas ;  and 
ji^j,^,,^  the  discovery  of  Nicaragua  oonrinced 
tStti^tei  *'*®  Spaniards  on  the  isUmius  of  Darien 
"°^™^  that  there  was  no  use  in  sending  exps-  ' 
ditiona  to  l^e  westward,  inasmuch  as  Uie  way  waa 
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closed  and  the  ground  preoccupied  by  the  con- 
querors of  Mexico.  Their  attention  was  thus 
turned  decisively  to  the  southward,  whence  fresh 
rumours  of  the  wealth  of  the  Incas  had  lately 
reached  their  ears.  In  1522  Pascual  de  Anda- 
goya  crossed  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel  and  gathered 
much  information  concerning  the  golden  kingdom. 
A  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  *  southward  was  pro- 
jected, and  as  Andagoya  was  completely  disabled 
by  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  Pizarro  formed 
a  partnership  with  a  couple  of  his  friends,  Alma- 
gro  and  Luqne,  and  Pedrarias  entrusted  to  them 
the  enterprise.  Diego  Almagro,  a  man  of  un- 
known parentage,  was  probably  not  less  than  fifty 
years  old.  Of  fiery  but  generous  disposition,  he 
had  the  gift  of  attaching  men  to  his  fortunes,  but 
there  is  little  to  be  said  in  praise  of  his  intelli- 
gence or  his  character.  As  compared  with  Cortes 
and  Balboa,  or  with  the  humane  and  virtuous 
Andagoya,  bo^  Pizarro  and  Almagro  were  men 
of  low  tyi)e.  The  third  partner,  Fernando  de 
Luque,  a  clergyman,  at  Panama,  was  associated  in 
the  enterprise  as  a  kind  of  financial  agent,  con- 
tributing funds  on  his  own  account  and  also  on 
that  of  the  judge  Espinosa. 

The  distance  to  the  land  of  the  Incas  was  much 
greater  than  had  been  supposed,  and  the  first  ex« 
pedition,  which  started  in  1524,  returned  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state,  having  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  Aimmgro^uit 
scarcely  one  third  of  the  way  to  Tum-  the^en 
bez.   On  the  second  expedition,  in  1526,  ^**^^^ 
Pizarro  landed  most  of  his  men  at  the  San  Juan, 


^^■*■ 
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while  he  sent  his  pilot  Bartholomew  Kniz  forward 
in  one  of  the  two  ships,  and  Almagro  in  the  other 
went  back  to  Panama  for  reinforcements  and  pro- 
visions. Ruiz,  after  crossing  the  equator^  and 
coming  within  sight  of  the  snow-clad  sunmiit  of 
Chimborazo,  returned  to  Pizarro  with  some  na- 
tive Peruvians  whom  he  had  captured  on  a  sailing- 
raft.  The  story  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Inca  king- 
dom  was  confirmed  afresh  by  these  men. 

These  things  were  going  on  while  Pedrarias 
was  wielding  his  headsman's  axe  in  Nicaragua. 
jy^^  ^  About  this  time  he  was  really  deposed 
PednriM.  from  his  govemmcnt  at  Panama,  but 
by  dint  of  skilful  chicanery  he  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing possession  of  Nicaragua  for  four  years  more, 
committing  cruelties  worthy  of  Nero,  until  his 
baleful  career  was  ended  by  a  natural  death  in' 
1630. 

Having  obtained  from  the  new  governor,  Pedio 
de  los  Rios,  fresh  men  and  supplies,  Almagro' 
returned  to  the  San  Juan,  where  he  found  his 
comrades  nearly  dead  with  hunger.  Explorers 
and  military  men  will  all  agree  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  carry  on  operations  at  a  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  one's  base.  In  those  dreary  ex- 
peditions each  step  in  advance  necessitated  a  step 
backward,  and  the  discouragement  must  have 
been  hard  to  endure.  On  the  third  start  the  ad- 
venturers coasted  nearly  down  to  the  equator  and 

^  In  Mr.  Markham^s  chapter  on  the  Conquest  of  Pern  in  Wbh 
8or*s  Narrative  and  Critical  Higtory^  vol.  ii.  p.  607,  Bais  it  Mid  tt 
have  been  "  the  first  European  to  crou  the  equator  on  tlie  Faeifit 
Ocean.'*  Magellan  had  oroesed  it  fire  yeaa  befrce  from  ■onft  ti 
Dorth.    AUquando  durmiiat  ftoaia  Hjomenu. 
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were  finding  more  frequent  symptoms  of  dviliza- 
tion  upon  the  shores  they  passed,  when  at  length 
it  became  necessary  to  send  back  again  to  Panama. 
Again  Pizarro  halted,  this   time  upon  the  little] 
island  of  (jallo,  until  his  partner  should  return.  | 
After  many  weeks  of  misery  spent  under  the 
drenching  tropical  rain,  the  starving  men  descried 
a  white  sail  in  the  offing ;  but  it  was  not  Almagro. 
The  goYcmor,  disg^ted  at  such  a  prolonged  wild-! 
goose  chase,  had  detained  that  commander,  and 
sent  a  ship  with  strict  orders  to  bring  back  Pi-/ 
zarro  and  all  his  men.     For  the  most  part  the 
weary  creatures  had  lost  heart  for  their  Theio«ne«t 
work,  and  were  eager  to  go.     But  the  ^^^^ 
dogged  Pizarro,  whose  resolution  had  kept  stiffen- 
ing with  each  breath  of  adversity,  refused  to  budge. 
Drawing  an   east-and-west  line  upon  the   sandy/ 
beach  with  the  point  of  his  long  sword,  he  brieflyj 
observed  that  to  the  south  of  that  line  lay  danger 
and  glory,  to  the  north  of  it  ease  and  safety ;  and, 
calling  upon  his  men  to  choose  each  for  himself, 
he  stepped  across.     Sixteen  staunch  men  followed  | 
their  conmiander;^  the  rest  embarked  and  wentj 

1  The  names  of  the  nxteen  have  been  preeerved,  and  may  be 
found,  with  brief  biographical  notices,  in  Winsor,  op.  cU.  iL  610. 
Among  them,  fortunately,  was  the  daring  and  skilful  pilot  Ruis. 
A  second  was  the  Cretan  artiUery  officer,  Pedro  de  Candia,  whose 
aon  was  afterwards,  at  Cuzco,  a  schoolmate  of  Qaroilasso  de  la 
Vega,  the  historian.  Qaroilasso  relates  the  incident  with  much 
predsion  of  detail,  Sir  Arthur  Helps  is  inclined  to  dismiss  it  as 
theatrical  and  improbable.  Perhaps  he  would  regard  Pedro  de 
Candia's  testimony  as  worthless  anyway,  in  view  of  the  old  adage 
Kf%Tts  Acl  ^virrai.  Seriously,  however,  the  evidence  (including 
that  of  Pizarro*s  secretary  Xeres)  seems  to  be  very  good  indeed, 
and  as  for  ths  lasMramarir  ohaiaoter  of  the  stocy,  it  must  be 
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on  their  way.  After  they  had  gone  Pizarro  and 
his  comrades  made  a  raft  and  paddled  to  the  is- 
land of  Gorgona,  where  they  lived  on  such  shell- 
fish as  they  could  find  upon  the  shore,  and  now 
and  then  shot  a  passing  bird. 

When  the  ship  arrived  at  Panama  without  them, 
Los  Sios  declared  that  he  would  leave  such  fool- 
hardy creatures  to  their  fate ;  but  he  was  presently 
persuaded  to  send  another  ship,  which  found  Pizarro 

Dtacovery  of     *^^  ^^^  party  after  they  had  staid  seven 
^'*™'  months  upon  Grorgona.   The  skill  of  the 

pilot  Ruiz  now  came  into  play,  and  in  this  litde 
ship  the  party  made  a  voyage  of  discovery,  landed 
at  Tumbez,  and  admired  the  arts  and  wealth  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Inca's  cities.  Thence 
they  continued  coasting  beyond  the  site  of  Tru- 
jillo,  more  than  600  miles  south  of  the  equator, 
when,  having  seen  enough  to  convince  them  that 
they  had  actually  found  the  golden  kingdom,  they' 
returned  to  Panama,  carrjring  with  them  live 
llamas,  fine  garments  of  vicuSa  wool,  curiously 
wrought  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  and  two  or  three 
young  Peruvians  to  be  taught  to  speak  Spanish 
and  serve  as  interpreters. 

Enough  had  now  been  ascertained  to  make  it 
desirable  for  Pizarro  to  go  to  Spain  and  pat  the 


borne  in  mind  that  the  aizteenth  oentniy  WM  a  thastiioal  aira* 
L  e.  the  sober  realities  of  that  time  are  theatrical  material  for 
onr  own.  It  is  interesting  and  onrioos  to  see  how  differently  Mr. 
Prescott  regards  Pizarro^s  act :  —  **  He  announeed  his  own  yn- 
pose  in  a  laconic  bnt  decided  manner,  charaoteristiD  of  a  maa 
more  accustomed  to  act  than  to  talk,  and  well  ealeidaied  to  nuke 
an  impression  on  hb  rough  foiloweim.*'  —  Conqur^  ^  Pcri^ 
Book  IL  ohap.  iv. 
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enterprise  upon  a  more  independent  footing.     On 
Ids  arrival  at  Seville  in  the  summer  of  1528,  it 
was  his  Inck  to  encounter  the  lawyer  Enciso,  who ; 
straightway  clapped  him  into  jail  for  a  pinrro«s  iiat! 
small  debt  which  dated  from  the  found-  ^  ®'*^*       j 
ing  of  Darien  some  eighteen  years  before.     But 
the  discoverer  of  Peru  was  now  in  high  favour  at 
court ;  so  the  man  of  red  tape  was  snubbed,  and 
Pizarro  went  on  to  Toledo  to  pay  his  respects  tc 
the  emperor.     The  story  of  his  romantic  adven- 
tures made  him  the  hero  of  the  hour.     He  was 
ennobled  by  letters  patent,  and  so  were  the  com- 
rades who  had  crossed  the  line  with  him  at  Gallo. 
He  was  appointed  captain-general  and  adelantado'' 
of  Peru,  titles  which  he  was  to  make  good  by  con-; 
queringthat  country  for  thrifty  Charles  V. ;  and  so 
in  1530  he  returned  to  Panama,  taking  with  him 
his  four  brothers  and  a  small  party  of  enthusiastic 
followers. 

Of  all  the  brothers  Fernando  was  the  eldest  and 
the  only  legitimate  son  of  his  father.  His  char- 
acter has  perhaps  suffered  somewhat  at  the  hands 
of  historians  through  the  sympathy  that  has  been 
generally  felt  for  the  misfortimes  of  his  enemy,  the- 
*' under  dog,"  Almagro.  Fernando  Pizarro  was 
surely  the  ablest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  fam- 
ily. He  had  received  a  good  education.  To  say 
that  he  was  not  more  harsh  or  unscru-  ri^^  Pisano 
pulous  than  his  brethren  is  faint  com-  *»'®^*»«"- 
mendation ;  but  there  were  times  when  he  showed 
signal  clemency.  Gonzalo  and  Juan  Pizarro  were 
full  brothers  of  Franciftco,  but  much  younger ; 
Martinea  de  Alcantara  was  son  of  the  same  frail 
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mother  by  a  different  father.  As  soldiers  all  were 
conspicuous  for  bull-dog  tenacity  and  ranked  among 
the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

It  was  with  an  ill  grace  that  Almagro  saw  so 
many  of  his  partner's  family  coming  to  share  in 
g^j^^^  the  anticipated  glory  and  booty.     He 

■''"•'  instantly  recognized    Femando's    com- 

manding influence  and  felt  himself  in  a  measure 
thrust  into  the  background.  Thus  the  seeds  of  a 
deadly  feud  were  not  long  in  sowing  themselves. 

In  December,  1531,  the  Pizarros  started  in  adv 
vance,  with  about  200  men  and  50  horses.  When 
they  arrived  at  Tumbez  in  the  following  spring, 
they  learned  that  a  civil  war  was  raging.  The 
conquering  Inca,  Huayna  Capac,  had  died  in  1523 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  lawful  heir  Huascar,  son 
of  his  Coya,  or  only  legitimate  wife.  The  next 
in  succession,  according  to  Peruvian  rules^  seems 
civfl  war  in  *^  ^^®  '^^^  Mauco,  of  whom  we  shall ' 
paSS^"*^  have  more  to  say  presently.  But  the 
Afcahuaii*.  i^^e  luca  had  a  son  by  one  of  his  con- 
cubines, the  daughter  of  a  vanquished  chief  or 
tribal  king  of  the  Quitus ;  and  this  son  Atahualpa 
had  been  a  favourite  with  his  father.  When 
Huascar  came  to  the  throne,  Atahualpa  was  made 
ruler  of  Quito,  apparently  in  accordance  with  his 
father's  wishes.  Under  no  circumstances  was  Ata- 
hualpa eligible  for  the  position  of  reigning  Inca. 
lie  was  neither  the  child  of  a  Coya  nor  of  a  wo^ 
man  of  pure  Inca  blood,  but  of  a  foreign  woman, 
aud  was  therefore  an  out  and  out  bastard.  About 
tliree  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  hov- 
ever,  Atahualpa,  with  the  aid  of  two  powerful  chiei 


\ 
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tains,  Quizquiz  and  Chalcacliima,  left  hia  own  te]> 
ritoiy  and  marched  upon  Cuzoo.  The  war  whicU 
ensued  was  characterized  by  wholesale  barbarity. 
At  length  AtahuaJpa's  chieftains  defeated  and  cap- 
tured the  Inca,  and,  entering  Cuzco  in  triomph, 
massacred  his  famQy  and  friends  as  ica  as  they 
could  be  found.  But  the  Inca  Huascar  himself 
they  did  not  put  to  death,  for  they  realized  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  use  him  as  an  inatniment 
for  governing  the  country.^  Atahualfn  put  on  the 
tasselled  crimson  cap,  or  Inca  diadem,  and  pro- 
ceetUng  on  his  way  to  Cuzco  had  arrived  at  Caz^ 
marca,  when  couriers  brought  him  news  of  the 
^  white  and  bearded  strangers  coming  np 
from  the  sea,  clad  in  shining  panoply, 
riding  upon  unearthly  monsters,  and  wiehUng 
deadly  thunderbolts.  The  new-comera  were  every- 
where regarded  with  extreme  wonder  and  dread, 
but  their  demeanour  toward  the  natives  liad  been  in 
the  Tosaa  friendly,  as  the  Pizarroe  i|pdetstood  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  strict  discipline. 

Plainly  it  was  worth  while  to  court  the'^vour 
of  these  mysterious  beings,  and  Atahualpa  sent  as 
an  envoy  his  brother  Titu  Ataaohi  with  presents 
and  words  ai  welcome.  Pizarro  had  been  rein- 
forced by  Fernando  de  Soto  with  100  men  and  a 
fresh  supply  of  horses  ;  he  had  built  a  small  for^ 
tress  near  the  mouth  of  the  Piura  river,  to  serve  as 
a  base  of  operations ;  aud  late  in  September,  1532, 
be  had  started  on  his  march  into  the  interior,  with 
about  two  thirds  of  his  little  force.     Titu  found 

I  SomewliBt  M  Coitea  ned  UoDMiOBUti  M*  1irfnl>B  ii.  C* 
waOantt  rtaitt,  pt  L  lib.  ix.  tmg.  zzxtL 
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him  at  Zaran,  a 
Ataes.    WhenG 
hambled  himself 
him  as  ^^  son  of 
the  theory  which 
less  held   conoe 
Yiracocha  was  the 
god,  arising  from 
gathers  the  clouds 
Apollo  and  other 


a1 


lage  among  the  foothills  of  the 
rcilasso  ^  tells  us  that  the  envoy 
before  Pizarro  and  addressed 
racocha,"  he  reveals  ^^^^ 
e  Peruvians  doubt-  ^S^^^ 
Lg  the  new-comers.  «<>*^^" 
counterpart  of  Zeus,  the  shy- 
;he  sea-foam,  the  power  that 
d  delights  in  thunder.  Like 
lek  solar  deities  he  was  con- 
ceived as  fair  in  comjblexion  with  bright  or  golden 
hair.  After  the  conqmiest  of  Peru  the  name  vira- 
cocAa  passed  into  a  o 
man,"  and  it  is  still  luled  in  this  sense  at  the  pres- 
ent day.^  For  the  red  Iman  to  call  the  white  stran- 
ger a  child  of  ViraMDcha  might  under  some  cir- 
cumstances be  regarAed  as  a  form  of  ceremonious 
politeness,  or  the  phlrase  might  even  be  a  mere 

ut  under  the  circmnstances 
rro  we  can  hardly  doubt  that' 
the  new-comeA  were  teally  invested  with  super- 
natural terrors,  that  tme  feeling  of  the  Peruvians 
was  like  that  which  had\  led  the  Mexicans  at  first 
to  take  it  for  granted  tliat  their  visitors  must  be 
children  of  Quetzalcoayl.  Upon  any  other  sup- 
position it  does  not  seeir  possible  to  understand  the 
events  that  followed. 

After  receiving  and  dismissing  the  envoy  with  as- 
surances of  friendship,  Pizarro  pushed  on  through 
the  mountains  and  entered  Caxamarca  on  the  15th 
of  November.    It  was  a  town  of  about  2,000  in- 

1  Comentarios  reales,  pt.  iL  lib.  i.  cap.  xiz. 
S  Brinton,  JfytAi  qf  the  New  World,  p.  180. 


descriptive  epithet; 
of  Titu's  visit  to 
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Gazamaroa. 


habitants.^      The   houses   wer^  cliiefly  of  adobe 
brick  with  thatched  roofs,  but  {some  were  built  of 
hewn' stones  laid  toeether  without  ce- 
ment.    Around  the  Jgreat  open  square, 
which  might  serve  as  market-iplace  or  mustering 
ground,  were  what  the  Spaniams  called  capacious 
barracks.     Hard  by  was  a  tenlple  of  the  Sun,  with 
a  convent  of  vestals  charged  \Jnth  the  care  of  the 
sacred  fire.     The  town  was  ^bverlooked  by  a  cir- 
cular tower  of  defence,  girt  wmth  a  rampart  ascend- 
ing spirally,  somewhat,  I  famcy,  as  in  old  pictures 
of  the  tower  of  Babel.     Onj  a  rising  ground  some: 
two  miles  distant  was  encamiped  Atahualpa^s  army, 
—  some  thousands  of  Indlians  in  quilted  cotton 
doublets,  with  bucklers  of 
pointed  lances  and  copper-h( 
bows,  sUngs,  and  lassos,  in  th) 
warriors  were  expert.     To^ 
Pizarro  and  Fernando  de  Sol 
horsemen,  went  to  visit  the 
quarters,  and  found  bim  SI 
and  bedizened  female  sla^ 
themselves  and  inviting  Aj 
with  their  commander  n' 
place,  the  cavaliers  withdrk\  v.    On  both  sides  the 
extreme  of  ceremonious  pc'iteness  had  been  ob- 
served.^   Surely  so  strange  an  interview  was  never 


hide,  long  bronze- 
led  dubs,  as  well  as 
use  of  which  these 
nightbdl  Fernando 
with  five-and-thirty 
^styled  Inca  in  his 
lounded  with  chieftains 
After  introducing 
lualpa  to  a  conference 
day  in  the  market^ 


^  It  is  well  deseribed  in  **  A  Tme  Aoeount  of  the  Proriaee  ol 
Cnzoo,'*  by  Pizarro's  seoretarj,  Fi^anoiBco  de  XezeSi  in  Markham'i 
RqxrrU  on  the  Discovery  of  PerUj  London,  1872  (HaMnyt  Sooietj). 

'  Except  for  a  moment  when  Sato*s  steed,  mi  the  maliokmB  nd 
prudent  touch  of  his  rider*8  spur,  pranced  and  onrroCted,  to  the 
intense  dismay  of  half-a-dozen  dnsky  warriors,  whom  AtahnaJ^ 
after  the  departure  of  the  visitors,  promptly  behaadsd  for  i 
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seen  save  when  Montezuma  ushered  Cortes  into 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Between  the  two  cases  there 
was  an  essential  likeness.  It  is  clear  that  Ata-f 
hual])a  and  his  men  were  paralyzed  with  supersti-i 
tious  dread,  while  the  Spaniards  on  their  part  weref 
well  aware  that  according  to  all  military  principles! 
they  had  thrust  themselves  into  a  very  dangerous 
position.  As  they  looked  out  that  anxious  night 
upon  the  mountain-slope  before  them,  gleaming 
with  innumerable  watch-fires,  we  are  told  that 
many  were  profoundly  dejected.  The  leaders  saw 
that  there  must  not  be  a  moment's  delay  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  In- 
dians. They  must  at  once  get  possession  of  this 
Inca's  person.  Here,  of  course,  the  Pizarros  took 
their  cue  from  Cortes.  In  repeating  the  experi- 
ment they  showed  less  subtlety  and  more  brutality 
than  the  conqueror  of  Mexico ;  and  while  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  differences  in  the  sit- 
uation, one  feels  nevertheless  that  the  native  wit 
of  Cortes  had  a  much  keener  edge  than  that  of  his 
imitators. 

Atahualpa  must  have  passed  the  night  in  quite 
as  mnch  uneasiness  as  the  Spaniards.  When  he 
came  next  day  strongly  escorted  into  the  market- 
place he  found  no  one  to  receive  him,  for  Pizarro 
had  skillfully  concealed  his  men  in  the  neighbour- 
ing houses.  Presently  a  solitary  white  man,  the 
priest  Yalverde,  came  forth  to  greet  the  Inca,  and 
proceeded  —  through  one  of  the  interpreters  here- 

ing  frSglit  (Zantei  Conqwsta  del  Penty  ii.  4) ;  an  interesting  touch 
•f  hamBii  nature  I  Qaroilasso  (pt.  L  lib.  ix.  cap.  xvL)  gives  a  vivid 
accoont  of  the  nnoontroUable  agonies  of  terror  with  which  the 
ParaYiain  nKaided  hones. 
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tof  ore  mentioned  —  to  read  him  a  long-winded  dis< 
quisition  on  dogmatic  theology  and  church  history, 
beginning  with  the  creation  of  Adam  and  passing 
stage  by  stage  to  the  calling  of  St.  Peter,  and  so 
on  to  the  bull  by  which  Alexander  YL  had  given 
the  kingdom  of  the  Incas  (along  with  other  realms 
Captareof  *^^  numcrous  to  mcution)  to  the  Most 
Auhuaipa.  Catholic  King.  In  conclusion  Atar* 
hualpa  was  summoned,  under  penalty  of  fire  and 
sword,  to  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy  anc^ 
pay  tribute  to  Charles  V.^  Of  this  precious  rig-l 
marole  the  would-be  Inca  probably  fathomed  just 
enough  to  be  convinced  that  the  mysterious  stran- 
gers, instead  of  being  likely  to  lend  him  aid,  were 
an  obstacle  of  unknown  strength  to  be  reckoned 
with ;  and  in  a  fit  of  petulant  disappointment  he 
threw  upon  the  ground  the  Bible  which  the  priest 
had  handed  him*  As  soon  as  this  was  reported  to 
Pizarro  the  war-cry  "  Santiago  I "  resounded^  the 
ambushed  Spaniards  rushed  forth  and  seized  Ata< 
hualpa,  and  for  two  hours  a  butchery  went  on  in 
which  some  hundreds  of  his  bewildered  followers 
perished. 

The  success  of  this  blow  was  such  as  the  wildest 
imagination  could  not  have  foreseen.  Here  at  the 
crisis  of  the  war  the  superhuman  ^  sons  of  YitHr 
cocha "  had  come  upon  the  scene  and  taken  mat- 
ters into  their  own  hands.  They  held  the  person 
of  the  sacrilegious  usurper  Atahualpa,  and  men 

1  There  is  a  good  abetraet  of  this  speeeh,  with  lome  emixieiitly 
0onnd  critical  remarkfi,  in  Helpers  ^anish  Con^rneat,  toL  in.  pp^ 
533-^1.  Compare  the  famoiu  Reqwrimienio  of  Dr. 
Rnhios,  id.f  vol.  i.  pp.  379^384. 
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who  had  rashly  come  too  near  them  had  been  slain 
with  unearthly  weapons,  struck  down  as  if  by 
lightning.  The  people  were  dumb  and  helpless. 
The  strangers  treated  Atahualpa  politely,  and  sucl^' 
edicts  as  they  issued  through  him  were  obeyed 
in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

His  first  thought  was  naturally  for  his  liberation. 
Confined  in  a  room  twenty-two  feet  in  length  by 
seventeen  in  width,  he  made  a  mark  upon  the  wall 
as  high  as  he  could  reach  with  his  hand,  and  offered! 
as  ransom  gold  enough  to  fill  the  room  up  to  that  > 
height.     Pizarro  accepted  the  offer,  and  j^^^^^^j     ' 
the  gold  began  to  be  collected,  largely  lected  for 
m  the  shape  of  vases  and  other  orna- 
ments of  temples.     But  it  came  in  more  slowly 
than  Atahualpa  had  expected,  and  in  June,  1533, 
the  stipulated  quantity  was  not  yet  complete.     In 
some  towns  the  priests  dismantled  the  sacred  edi- 
fices and  hid  their  treasures,  waiting  apparently 
for  the  crisis  to  pass.     The  utter  paralysis  of  the 
people  in  presence  of  the  white  men  was  scarcely 
matched  by  anything  in  the  storyof  Cortes.   While 
the  treasure  was  collecting,  Fernando  Pizarro,  with 
twenty  horsemen   and  half-a-dozen   arquebusiers, 
made  a  journey  of  four  hundred  miles  through  the 
heart  of  the  country  to  the  famous  temple  of  Pa- 
chacamao,  and  although  they  boldly  desecrated  the 
sacred  shrine  they  went  and  came  unmolested !  ^ 

^  The  people  beliered  that  no  one  bnt  the  consecrated  priests 
of  Paehaeamae  conld  enter  the  shrine  of  the  wooden  idol  without 
inatastly  perishingf.  So  when  Fernando  Pizarro  coolly  walked  in 
and  wnaahed  the  "  graven  imager"  and  had  the  shrine  demolished, 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  **  an  invincible  weapon  against 
tfi0  DerQ,"  they  ooncluded  that  he  most  be  a  god  who  knew 


/ 
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Soon  after  Femando's  return  to  Caxamarca,  in' 
April,  Almagro  arrived  at  that  town,  with  his 
party  of  150  soldiers  and  84  horses.  In  June  the 
enormous  spoil  of  gold,  equivalent  to  more  than 
$15,000,000  in  modem  reckoning,  besides  a  vast 
amount  of  silver,  was  divided  among  the  children 
of  the  sky-god.  Almagro's  newly  arrived  men 
wished  to  share  equally  with  the  others,  and  as 
they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a 
much  smaller  portion,  there  was  fresh  occasion  for 
ill-feeling  between  Abnagro  and  the  Pizanos. 

Fernando  Pizarro  was  now  sent  to  Spain  with 
the  emperor's  share  of  the  plunder.  Atahualpa 
placed  more  trust  in  him  than  in  the  others,  and 
gave  expression  to  a  fear  that  his  own  safety  was 
imperilled  by  his  departure.  The  atmosphere 
Murder  of  sccms  to  havc  bccn  heavy  with  intrigue. 
I^^i^llcar  From  Cuzco  the  imprisoned  Inca  Huas- 
tqrAtohoftipft.   ^j^  offered  the   Spaniards   a  treasure 

still  larger  than  they  had  as  yet  received,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  set  him  free  and  support 
him  against  Atahiiialpa.  The  latter  heard  of  this, 
and  soon  afterward  Huascar  was  secretly  mur- 
dered. At  the  same  time  the  Spaniards,  still  un- 
easy and  suspicious,  as  was  natural,  had  reason 
to  believe  that  Atahualpa  was  privately  send- 
ing forth  instructions  to  his  chieftains  to  arouse 
their  parts  of  the  country.  When  one  is  driven 
to  despair,  one  is  ready  to  fight  even  again^^t 
sky-gods.     Pizarro  saw  that  it  would  not  do  for 

what  he  waa  ahout,  and  with  whom  it  would  he  unsafe  to  ta- 
terfere.  See  Squier*s  Peru,  p.  65 ;  Markham,  Rq»ortM  on  tha  !>» 
eovay  ofPem,  London,  1872,  p.  83. 
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a  momtfiit  to  allow  such  proceedings.  ^A  sav- 
age display  of  power  seemed  necessary;  and  so 
Atahnalpa,  having  been  brought  to  trial  for  con-' 
spi}  a(  y  H^inst  the  white  men,  for  the  murder  of 
Ids  brother,  and  for  divers  other  crimes,  even  in- 
cluding idolatry  and  polygamy,  was  duly  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  On  his : 
consenting  to  accept  baptism  the  sen-  ^i^^^ij^ 
tence  was  commuted  for  a  milder  one,  K\J^  gSSl 
and  on  the  29th  of  August,  in  the  pub-  **'^ 
Uc  square  at  Caxamarca,  Atahualpa,  was  strangled 
with  a  bowwrtring.  At  this  time  Fernando  de ' 
Soto  was  absent ;  on  his  return  he  denounced  the 
execution  as  both  shameful  and  rash.  As  to  the 
shamefulness  of  the  transaction  modem  historians 
can  have  but  one  opinion.  Personal  sympathy,  of 
course,  would  be  wasted  upon  such  a  bloodthirsty 
wretch  as  Atahualf^a ;  but  as  for  the  Spaniards,  it 
would  seem  that  perfidy  could  no  farther  go  than 
to  accept  an  enormous  ransom  from  a  captive 
and  then  put  him  to  death.  As  a  question  of  mili- 
tary policy,  divorced  from  considerations  of  moral- 
ity, the  case  is  not  so  clear.  The  Spaniards  were 
taking  possession  of  Peru  by  the  same  sort  of 
right  as  that  by  which  the  lion  springs  upon  his 
prey ;  there  was  nothing  that  was  moral  about  it, 
and  their  consciences  were  at  no  time  scrupulous 
as  to  keeping  &ith  with  heretics  or  with  heathen. 
Tbey  were  guided  purely  by  considerations  of 
their  own  safety  and  success,  and  they  slew  Ata- 
hualpa in  the  same  spirit  that  Napoleon  murdered 
ihe  Duke  d'Enghien,  because  they  deemed  it  good 
{»olicy  to  do  so.     In  this  Fizarro  and  Almagro 
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were  agreed ;  Soto  and  a  few  others  were  of  i  diil 
fereot  opinion,  and  it  in  not  easy  now  to  tell  wkiuh 
side  conceived  the  military  situation  most  mi- 
rectly. 

In  order  to  control  the  country  Pizarro  most 
control  the  person  of  the  Inca,  and  that  sovereign 
must  understand  that  to  conspire  against  the 
"  sons  of  Viracocha "  was  simply  to  bring  down 
sure  and  swift  destruction  upon  himself.  There 
was  reason  for  believing  that  Atahoalpa's  usurped 
authority  was  not  so  willingly  recognized  by  the 
country  &a  that  of  the  genuine  Inca ;  and  Pizarro 
had  expressed  an  intention  of  bringing  Huascar 
to  Cazamarca  and  deciding  between  his  claims 
and  those  of  Atahualpa,  when  his  purpose  was 
frustrated  by  the  assassination  of  the  former.  It 
thus  appears  that  there  was  a  valid  political  real 
'SOU  for  holding  Atahualpa  responaiblfl  for  die 
murder. 

For  the  present  I^zarro  proclaimed  Toparoa, 
one  of  Atahualpa's  sons,  but  the  lad  fell  sick  and 
died  within  a  few  weeks.  Symptoms  of  anarchy 
were  here  and  there  manifested ;  in  some  towns 
there  were  riots,  and  distant  chieftains  prepared 
to  throw  off  their  alle^^anoe.  On  the  march  to 
Cuzco,  which  began  late  in  September,  the  Span- 
iards,  now  about  500  in  number,  were  for  the  first 
time  attacked.  The  assailants  were  6,000  Indians, 
led  by  Atahualpa's  brother,  Titu  Atanchi,  but ) 
the  Spaniards  beat  them  off  without  serious  lost. 
Pizarro  laid  the  blame  of  this  attack  upon  the 
ebieftain  Chalcnchima.  whom  he  had  with  him,  and 
the  Indian  was  acoordin^y  burned  at  Uie  atelufoc 
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an  example.  A  few  days  aftei*ward,  Manco,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  next  to  Huascar  in  ^p^^^^^j^^ 
the  customary  line  of  succession,  came  SJSSySSj 
to  the  Spanish  camp  and  made  his  sub-  Sted"atcSS 
mission  in  due  form.  It  was  a  great  *>y  *'***'«>• 
and  decisiye  triumph  for  Pizarro.  He  lost  no 
time  in  proclaiming  the  new  Inca  under  the  style  > 
of  Manco  Capao  Yupanqui,  and  on  the  15th  of 
NoTember,  1533,  the  sovereign  and  his  supernat- 
ural guardians  made  a  solemn  entry  into  Cuzco, 
where  the  usual  inaugural  ceremonies  and  festivi- 
ties took  place.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  Pizar- 
ro's  entry  into  Caxamarca.  /In  that  one  eventful 
year  he  had  overthrown  the  usurper,  and  now,  as 
he  placed  the  crimson  cap  upon  the  head  of  the 
legitimate  Inca,  might  it  not  seem  that  he  ihad 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  golden  kingdom? 
Relying  upon  the  superstitious  awe  wHch  had 
helped  him  to  such  an  astounding  result,  he  ven- 
tured in  the  course  of  the  next  four  months  to  set 
up  a  Spanish  municipal  government  in  Cuzco,  to 
seize  tlpon  divers  houses  and  public  buildings  for ', 
his  followers,  and  to  convert  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  into  a  Dominican  monastery. 

The  chieftain  Quizquiz,  with  a  portion  of  Ata* 
hualpa's  forces,  held  out  against  the  new  Inca, 
whereupon  Almagro  in  a  brief  campaign  drove' 
him  into  the  Quito  territory  and  overpowered  him. 
Meanwhile  the  news  of  all  these  wonderful  events 
had  reached  the  ears  of  Pedro  de  Alva-}iy,^i^^g^^ 
rado  in  Ouatemala,  and  not  yet  satiated '  "^*** 
with  adventure,  that  cavalier,  with  500  followers, 
for  the  South  American  coast,  landed  in 
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the  bay  of  Caraques,  and  after  a  terriblti  march 
througli  the  wilderness,  in  which  one  fourth  of  tlu 
number  perished,  he  came  up  with  Almagro  at 
Biobamba.  After  some  parley,  as  hia  men  showed 
symptoms  of  deserting  to  Alm^ro,  Alvarado  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wiser  not.  to 
interfere  in  this  part  of  the  world.  He  consented' 
to  be  bought  off  for  a  good  round  sum,  and  went 
back  to  Guatemala,  leaving  most  of  his  men  to 
recruit  the  Spanish  forces  in  Peru. 

The  arrival  of  Fernando  Pizarro  in  Spain,  wiA 
his  load  of  gold  and  his  tale  of  adventure,  arooBel 
such  excitement  as  had  hardly  been  felt  since  tha 
return  of  Columbus  from  hia  first  voyage  across 
sffectottbe  tl>6  Sea  of  Darkness.  Again  Span- 
""  i»  BpMo.  j^^g  began  flocking  to  the  New  World, 
and  ships  plied  frequently  between  Panama  and 
the  shores  of  the  Inca's  country.  For  commeraial 
purposes  a  seat  of  government  on  the  coast  was 
preferable  to  Cuzco,  and  accordingly  on  tJie  6tli 
of  January,  1585,  Francisco  Pizarro  founded  the' 
city  of  Lima.  While  he  wa*  busy  in  laying  ont 
streets  and  putting  up  houses  his  brother  Fer-' 
nando  returned  from  Spain.  Francisco  had  been 
created  a  marquis  and  the  territory  subject  to  his 
government  had  been  described  in  tJie  royal  patei^ 
as  extending  southward  270  leagues  from  the 
river  Santiago,  in  latitude  1°  20'  north.  ProTi. 
sion  had  also  been  made  for  Almagro,  but  in  such 
wise  as  to  get  him  as  far  out  of  the  way  as  posa> 
f>le.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  country 
to  the  south  of  Pizarro's,  with  the  title  of  wmTsfml 
I^zarro's  proviuce  was  to  be  called  New  Castile]: 


dto- 
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Aimagro's,  which  covered  Chili,  or  the  greater  part 
of  it,  was  to  be  called  New  Toledo. 

Thus  with  fBir  plprases  Almagro  was  virtuallW 
set  aside ;  he  was  told  that  he  might  go  and  con-^ 
quer  a  new  and  unknown  country  for  himself, 
while  the  rich  country  already  won  was 
to  be  monopolized  by  the  Pizarros.  raSt^l 
Theirs  was  the  bird  in  the  hand,  his  ^''''"^ 
the  bird  in  the  bush;  and  no  wonder  that  his 
wrath  waxed  hot  against  Fernando.  In  this  mood' 
he  insisted  that  at  any  rate  the  city  of  Cuzco  fell 
south  of  the  boundary-line,  and  therefore  within 
his  jurisdiction.  This  was  i\ot  really  the  case, 
though  its  nearness  to  the  line  afforded  ground  for 
doubt,  and  something  might  depend  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  distance  from  the  river  Santiago  was 
measured.  Almagro  was  a  weak  man,  apt  to  be 
swayed  by  the  kind  of  argument  that  happened 
to  be  poured  into  his  ears  for  the  moment.  At 
first  he  was  persuaded  to  abandon  his  claim  to 
Cuzco,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1535  he  started  on 
his  mardi  for  Chili,  with  200  Spaniards  and  a 
large  force  of  Indian^  led  by  the  Inca's  brother 
Paullu,  and  accompanied  by  the  high  priest  or 
Yillao  Umn.  There  were  to  be  stirring  times  be- 
fore his  return. 

Three  years  had  noweUpsed  since  the  seizure  of 
Atahualpa,  and  two  since  the  coronation  of  Manco, 
and  quiet  seems  to  have  been  generally  main- 
tained. But  the  Inca's  opinion  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  business  of  the  white  strangers  must 
needs  have  been  modified  by  what  was  going  on. 
If  at  first  he  may  have  welcomed  their  aid  in 
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oyerfchrowing  the  rival  party  and  helping  him  to 
his  throne,  he  could  now  see  unmistakable  signs 
that  they  had  come  to  stay.  Spaniards  were 
arriying  by  the  ship -load;  they  were  building 
towns,  seizing  estates  and  enslaving  the  people, 
despoiling  temples,  and  otherwise  comporting  them- 
selves as  odious  masters.  Mere  familiarity  must 
have  done  something  toward  dispelling  the  gla- 
mour which  had  at  first  surrounded  and  protected 
them,  ^sop's  fox  nearly  died  of  fright  on  first 
seeing  a  lion,  but  by  and  by  made  bold  to  go  up 
to  him  and  ask  him  how  he  did.  In  an  emergency 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  test  the  power  of  the 
new  tyrants  and  see  if  they  were  really  the  sacred 
children  of  Yiracocha.  The  departure  of  Almagro  - 
for  Chili  offered  a  favourable  moment 

MiDOO  plus        « 

■ninauneo-  for  an  msurrcction,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  plans  of  the  Inca  and 
his  friends  were  deliberately  concerted.  Almagro 
had  not  proceeded  many  days'  march  when  PauUn 
and  the  Yillac  Umu  deserted  him  with  their  In- 
dians and  hurried  back  toward  Cuasco,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Inca  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  city.  Now  ensued  the  only  serious  waH 
&re  between  Spaniard  and  Indian  which  the  con- 
quest of  Peru  involved.  With  astonishing  sud- 
denness and  vehemence  the  rebellion  broke  out  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  the  communi-l 
cation  between  Cuzco  and  Lima  was  eat,  and  for. 
some  months  the  Spaniards  in  the  one  town  did 
not  know  whether  their  friends  in  the  other  were 
alive  or  dead.  Francisco  Pizarro  at  Lima  was^ 
fain  to  call  for  succour  from  Panamai  Ghiatemalai ' 
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and  Mexico.     The  Inca  occupied  the  great  Sacsa- 1 
huaman  fortress  oyerlooking  Cozco,  and  laid  siege 
tQ  the  city,  where  Fernando  was  in  com-/  > 

mand,  with  his  brothers  Gonzalo   and!  besieged  in     \ 
Juan.     For  six  months,  from  February^"-         / 
to   August,  1536,  the   siege  was  closely  pressed. 
There  were  frequent  and  vigorous   assaults,  and 
how  the  little  band  of  Spaniards  contrived  to  main- 
tain themselves  against  such  terrible  odds  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  history.     They  not  only  held 
their  own  within  the  walls,  but  made  effective 
sorties.      Such  prodigies  of  valour  have  rarely 
been  8e.en  except  in  those  books  of  chivalry  that 
turned  Don  Quixote's  brain.     Juan  Pizarro  was 
slain  in  an  assault  upon  the  fortress,  but  Fer- 
nando at  length  succeeded  in  taking  it  by  storm. 
After  a  while  the  Inca  began  to  find  it  difficult  to' 
feed  so  many  mouths.     As-  September  j,^^^^  ^^^^^ 
approached,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  »'«"'--     . 
to  avoid  a  famine,  for  large  nimibers  to  go  home 
and   attend   to  their  planting.     With  his  force 
thus  reduced  the  Inca  retired  into  the. valley  of 
Yucay,  where  he  encountered  Almagro  returning 
from   Chili.     A  battle   ensued,  and   Manco  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

Almagro's  men,  after  penetrating  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  into  Chili,  and  enduring  the 
extremes  of  cold  and  hunger,  without  finding* 
wealthy  towns  or  such  occasions  for  pil-   ., 

^  x^         Almagro  re- 

lage  as  they  expected,  had  at  length  be-  J^Sl  oJico. 
gun  to  murmur,  and  finally  they  per- 
suaded their  leader  to  return  and  renew  his  claim 
to  Cozco.    He  arrived  in  time  to  complete  the  dis* 
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oomfitore  of  the  Inca,  and  then  appeared  before  Uiat 
city.  He  was  refused  adnuBsion,  and  an  agree-' 
ment  was  made  by  which  he  promised  to  remain 
encamped  outside  until  the  vexed  question  of  juris- 
dictjon  could  be  peaceably  determined.  Some 
months  of  inaction  passed,  but  at  length,  in  April, 
1537,  Almagro  was  led  to  believe,  perhaps  cor- 
rectly, that  Fernando  Pizarro  was  secretly  strength- 
ening the  works,  with  the  intention  of  holding  the 
city  against  him.  Almagro  thereupon  treated  the 
agreement  as  broken,  seized  t^e  city  by  sorprise, 
and  t4x>k  Fernando  and  Gonzalo  prisoners. 

This  act  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  eleven' 
years  of  civil  disturbance,  in  the  course  of  wluch 
all  the  principal  actors  were  swept  off  the  stage, 
as  in  some  cheap  blood-and-thunder  tragedy.  For 
our  purposes  it  is  not  worth  while  to  recount  the 
petty  incidents  of  the  struggle,  —  bow  Almagro 
was  at  one  moment  ready  to  submit  to  arbitration 
and  the  next  moment  refused  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision ;  how  Fernando  was  set  at  liberty  tuid  Gon- 
zalo escaped ;  how  Almagro's-able  lieutenant, 
Bodrigo  de  OrgoSez,  won  a  victory  over  Pizarro's 
men  at  Aban^ay,  but  was  totally  defeated  by  Fer^ 
nan^  Pizarro  at  Ida  Salinas  and  per- 
nntii^i  ™  isbed  on  the  field ;  fiow  at  laat  Fernando' 
fluO^Htof  had  Alm^ro  tqed  for  sedition  and 
summarily  executed.  On  which  side 
was  the  more  violence  and  treachery  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  Indeed,  as  Sir  Arthur  Helps  ob- 
serves, "  in  this  melancholy  story  it  is  difficult  to 
find  anybody  whom  the  reader  can  sympathiae 
much  witlL"     So  far  as  our  story  of  the  oonqoest 
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of  Pera  is  concerned,  we  may  observe  the  Span- 
iards once,  in  a  leisure  interval  among  their  own 
squabbles,  turning  their  attention  to  it  I  After 
his  victory  at  Aban^ay  in  July,  1537,  Orgoiiez 
completed,  the  overthrow  of  the  Inca  Manco,  scat- 1 
tered  his  army,  and  drove  him  to  an  inaccessible 
fastness  in  the  mountains. 

Almagro's  execution  was  in  July,  1538,  and  the 
next  year  Fernando  Pizarro  thought  it  prudent  to 
return  to  Castile,  with  an  enormous  quantity  of 
gold,  and  give  his  own  account  of  the  late  troubles. 
But,  as  already  observed,  the  Spanish  government 
was  liable  to  resent  too  summary  measures  on  the 
part  of  its  servants  in  the  Indies,  and  much  de- 
pended upon  the  kind  of  information  it  obtained 
in  the  first  place.  On  this  occasion  it  ^^^  renwii- 
got  its  first  impressions  from  friends  of  recSJJSTn'^ 
Almagro,  and  it  fared  ill  with  the  other  ^  ^p**°- 
side.  Fernando  was  kept  under  surveillance  at 
Medina  del  Campo  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  was  then  allowed  to  go  home  to  his  estate  in 
Estremadura,  where  he  died  in  1578,  at  the  age,  it 
is  said,  of  one  hundred  and  four  years. 

After  his  brother's  departure  the  Marquis  Pi- 
zarro had  some  further  trouble  with  the  Inca, 
who  from  time  to  time  renewed  a  desultory  war- 
fare among  the  mountains.  It  was  but  a  slight 
annoyance,  however.  Peru  was  really  conquered, 
and  Pizarro  was  able  to  send  out  expeditions  to 
great  distances.  In  March,  1540,  Pedro  de  Val- 
divia^set  out  for  Chili  and  remained  there  seven 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  founded  Valpa- 
raiso (September  8,  1544)  and  other  towns,  and 
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for  the  moment  seemed  to  have   conquered   the 
country.     Nevertheless  it  was  here  that 

onqt 
JhiU. 


conqueat  of      the  Spaniards  encountered  mere  formi* 


dable  opposition  than  anywhere  else  in 
America.  On  Valdivia's  return  to  his  colony  in 
1549  its  very  existence  was  imperilled  by  the  as-' 
saults  of  the  Araucanians.  These  valiant  Indians, 
led  by  their  illustrious  chieftains,  Caupolic^  and 
LautarOy  maintained  a  warfare  which  has  been 
celebrated  in  the  famous  epic  poem  of  Alonso  de 
Ercilla,  who  was  one  of  the  Spanish  officers  en- 
gaged.^ In  this  struggle  Valdivia  perished.  Other  ' 
governors  until  the  end  of  the  century  found  the 
Araucanians  unconquerable ;  and,  indeed,  even  to 
the  present  day  this  aboriginal  American  people 
may  boast,  with  the  Montenegrins  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  that  they  have  never  bent  their  necks  to 
the  yoke  of  the  foreigner. 

To  return  to  the  Marquis  Pizarro :  in  1539  he 
put  his  brother  Gonzalo  in  conunand  over  the 
province  of  Quito,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
Benalcazar,  and  on  Christmas  of  that  year  Gron- 
zalo  started  to  explore  the  cinnamon  forests  to  the 
eastward.  A  memorable  affair  it  was,  and  placed 
this  Pizarro  in  a  conspicuous  place  among  men 
of  incredible  endurance.  His  little  army  of  850 
Bzpeditionof  Spaniards  (attended  at  the  outset  by 
S^nJ^h  ^'000  Indians)  crossed  the  Andes  and 
of  m  Dorado,  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
wilderness,  until  food  grew  scaroe.    Then,  lured 

% 

^  Eroilla,  La  Araucana,  Madrid,  1T76,  2  toU.  12^.  Lope  de 
Vega  wrote  a  play  on  the  same  snbjeot,  "  Araaeo  Domttdo,**  ii 
bii  ComediaSf  torn,  sz.,  Madrid,  1029. 
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on  by  &lse  reports  of  a  rich  and  fruitful  country 
ahead  (mayhap,   another  golden   kingdom  I  why 
not?)  they  pressed  onward,  with  great  exertion    . 
built  a  small  vessel  capable  of  carrying  part  of 
their  company  and  their  baggage,  and  so,  partly^ 
on  water,  partly  on  land,  made  their  way  down 
the  Napo  river,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ama-I 
zon.     Hearing  now  that  the  rich  country  was  to 
be  found  at  the  confluence  of  the  Napo  with  the 
greater  river,  Gronzalo  sent  Francisco  de  Orellana 
ahead  with  fifty  men  in  the  brigantine  to  gather 
supplies,  and  return.     When  Orellana  reached  the 
region  in  question  he  found  scant  .sustenance  there, 
and  decided  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  force 
his  vessel  back  against  the  powerful  current.     It 
was  easier  to  keep  on  down  stream  and  see  if  some 
golden  kingdom  might  not  be  found  ^^,^J. 
upon   its  banks.     So   Orellana  basely  loent  of  the 
left   his   comrades  in   the   lurch,   and 
sailed  down  the  Amazon  4,000  miles  to  its  mouth, 
a  most  astounding  exploit  in  the  navigation  of  an 
unknown  and  very  dangerous  river.    Escaping  the 
perils  of  starvation,  shipwreck,  and  savages,  Orel- 
lana came  out  upon  the  ocean  and  made  his  way 
to  the  island  of  Cubagua,  whence  he  went  soon 
afterward  to  Spain,  and  succeeded  in  raising  an 
expedition  to  return  and  make  conquests  in  the  ' 
Amazon  country,^  but  his  death  and  the  remon- 
strances of  Portugal  frustrated  this  attempt. 

1  ^  The  nftme  ol  riyer  of  the  Amazons  was  giyen  to  it  beoanae 
Orellaim  and  his  people  beheld  the  women  on  its  banks  fightin^^ 
M  yaliaaily  as  the  men.  ...  It  is  not  that  there  are  Amazons  on 
that  riyer,  bat  that  they  said  there  were,  by  reason  of  the  yaloor 
of  Um  woomb.*'    GaieiLasso  (Markham's  transl.),  lib.  yiiL  cap. 
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One  of  Orellana's  companions,  who  had  boldly 
denounced  ss  cowardly  and  treacherous  his  inten« 
tion  of  deserting  Pizarro,  was  left  behind  to  starve 
in  the  forest,  but  contrived  to  keep  himself  alive 
till  Gonzslo  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Napo,  and 
found  him,  a  mere  skeleton.  On  learning  his  story 
it  became  evident  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Quito.  •  After 
o^  , ,  one  of  the  most  terrible  marches  re- 
tarntoQuita  cordcd  in  history,  a  march  in  which 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  company  perished, 
Gonzalo  brought  the  famished  survivors  into  Quito 
in  June,  1542,  and  there  he  was  met  by  unwel- 
come news.  During  the  two  and  a  half  years  of 
his  absence  great  changes  had  taken  place. 

For  a  time  everything  had  gone  prosperouslj 
with  Francisco  Pizarro.  The  rage  for  silver  ancl 
gold  had  brought  thousands  of  Spaniards  into  the 
country,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  system 
of  military  roads  and  posts  already  existing,  ihey  1 
were  soon  better  able  than  the  Incas  had  ever  been 
to  hold  all  that  territory  in  complete  subjectioiL 
Pizarro  was  fond  of  building  and  gardening,  an  J 
took  much  interest  in  intooducing  ^^ceie. 
als  and  other  vegetables  into  Peru.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  such  occupations  his  enemies  were  layj 
TheKuqnu  ^  plots.  His  brothcr  Fernanda,  oni 
^^^'^^^^  leaving  the  country,  had  warned  him 
<***^"  against  the  "men  of  Chili,"  as  Almar 

gro's  p&rtjsans  were  called.  But  the  marquis  did . 
not  profit  by  the  warning.  A  man  of  tact,  like 
Cortes,  would  have  won  over  these  maloontents  by 
extending  to  them  judicious  favours  and  making 
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diem  feel  it  to  be  for  their  interest  to  come  to  his 
support.     But  Pizarro  had  neither  the  generosity] 
nor  the  sagacity  to  adopt  such  a  course,  nor  had! 
he  the  prudence  of  his  brother  Fernando.     He- 
txeated  the  men  of  Chili  with  rudeness  and  sever-j 
ity,  and  still  was  careless  about  guarding  himself. 
To  such  straits,  it  is  said,  were  some  of  these  men. 
reduced  thrcugh  persecutions  that  could  be  traced 
to  Pizarro,  that  a  dozen  cavaliers,  who  happened 
to  have  their  quarters  in  the  same  house,  had  only 
one  doak  among  them,  which  they  used  to  take 
their  turns  in  wearing,  the  cloaked  man  going  out 
lirhile  the  others  staid  at  home.^    After  a  while 
some  of  these  ill-used  men  conspired  to  murder 
Pizarro,  and  on  Sunday,  June  26,  1541,  nineteen 
of  them,  led  by  a  very  able  officer  named  Juan  de 
Rada,  boldly  made  their  way  into  the  governor's 
palace  at  Lima  just  as  he  was  finishing  his  mid-day 
dinner,  and  in  a  desperate  assault,  in  which  several 
of  the  oonspirators  fell  under  Pizarro's  Aasaarination  ■ 
sword,   they  succeeded  in  killing  the  o'^***»'«>- 
sturdy  old  man,  along  with  his  half-brother  Alcan- 
tara and  other  friends.^      Almagro's  illegitimate 
half-breed  son,  commonly  caUed  ^^  Almagro  the  lad," 
was  now  proclaimed  governor  of  Peru  by  the  con- 
spirators.    But  his  day  was  a  short  one.     It  hap- 
pened that  Charles  Y.  had   sent  out  a  learned 
judge,  Yaca  de  Castro,  to  advise  with  Pizarro  con- 
cerning the  government  of  his  province,  and  with 
eharaoteristic  prudence  had  authorized  him  in  case 

^  HsRCfS,  dee.  tL  lib.  yiii  cap.  yi. 

*  Tbm  woeoB  is  most,  graphically  described  by  Presoolt,  in  his 
(h^puti  ^PwUf  bk.  W,  ohap.  t. 
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of  Pizarro's  death  to  assume  the  government  him- 
self.    Castro  had  just  arrived  at  Popayan  when) 
he  was  met  there  by  the  news  of  the  assassinatioiL ' 
Finding  himself  sure  of  the  allegiance  of  some  of 
Pizarro's  principal  captains,  as  Benal- 
piains^*^^^    cazar  and  Alonso  de  Alvarado,  he  pro- 

"****  claimed  himself  governor,   and  in  the 

battle  of  Chupas,  September  16,  1542,  he  defeated 
young  Almagro,  who  was  forthwith  tried  for  trei^ 
son  and  beheaded  in  the  great  square  at  Cuzco. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  loyally  gave  in  his  allegiance ' 
to  the  new  governor,  and  retired  to  his  private 
estate  in  Charcas,  south  of  Lake  Titicaca.  The 
troubles,  however,  were  not  yet  over.  In  the  next, 
chapter  we  shall  see  how  Indian  slavery  grew  up 
in  the  New  World,  and  how  throngli 
Laws,  and  the   the  dcvotcd  labours  of  Las  Casas  mess- 

rebellion  of  •  .   •  ▼ 

oontaio         ures  were  taken  for  its  abolition.     It 

Fimro. 

was  in  1542  that  Las  Casas,  after  s 
quarter  of  a  century  of  heroic  effort,  won  Us 
decisive  victory  in  the  promulgation  of  the  edicts 
known  as  the  ^^  New  Laws."     These  edicts,  as  we 
shall  see,  resulted  in  the  gradual  abolition  of  In- 
dian slavery.     If  they  had  been  put  into  operatioiii 
according  to  their  first  intent  they  would  have 
worked  an  immediate  abolition,  and  the  act  of 
confiscation  would  have  applied  to  nearly  all  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru.      The  New  Laws  therefore' 
aroused  furious  opposition,  and  the  matter  was 
made  still  worse  by  the  violent  temper  of  the  new^ 
viceroy,  Blasco  Nu&ez  Vela,  who  arrived  in  Lima 
early  in  1544,  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing 
them.     From  arbitrary  imprisonment  Vela's  vio* 
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lenoe  extended  to  open  and  shameless  mnrder,  un-* 
til  at  length  the  people  rose  in  rebellion,  and  Gron- 
zalo  Pizarro  came  forth  from  his  retirement  to  lead 
them.  After  a  year  of  turbulence  a  battle  was 
fought  near  Quito,  January  18,  1546,  in  whicll 
poor,  half-crazed  Vela  was  defeated  and  slain,  and 
Gronzalo  became  master  of  Peru. 

But  his  triumph  was  short-lived.  The  Spanish 
government  sent  out  a  wily  and  smooth-tongued 
ecclesiastic,  a  milit^y^pnest  and  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Inqm^tion,  Pedro  de  la  pedrodei* 
Grasca,  armed  with  extensive  powers  for  ^****' 
settling  all  the  vexed  questions.  Gasca's  most 
effective  weapon  was  the  repeal  of  those  clauses  of 
the  New  Laws  which  demanded  the  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery.  These  clauses  were  repealed^ 
and  preparations  were  made  for  the  compromise 
hereafter  to  be  described.  But  for  these  prelimi- 
naries Gasca  would  probably  have  accomplished 
little.  As  it  was,  his  honeyed  tongue  found  no 
difficulty  in  winning  over  the  captains  of  Pizarro's 
fleet  at  Panama.  They  had  been  sent  there  to 
watch  the  situation,  and,  i£  necessary,  to  prevent 
Gasca  from  proceeding  farther,  or  to  bribe  him  to 
join  Pizarro,  or  perhaps  to  seize  him  and  carry  him 
to  Peru  as  a  prisoner.  But  this  crafty  man,  ^Hhis 
Cortes  in  priestly  garments,*'  as  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
calls  him,  talked  so  well  that  the  captains  put  the 
fleet  at  his  disposal  and  conveyed  him  to  Tumbez,  * 
where  he  landed  June  13, 1547.  It  was  still  open 
to  Pizarro  to  maintain  that  he  had  not  taken  up 
arms  against  the  crown,  but  only  against  a  tyranni- 
eal  viceroy  and  in  defence  of  the  emperor's  loyal 
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subjects.  It  was  rather  a  difficult  position,  but 
Vela's  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  lend  it  strong 
support,  and  had  Gonzalo  Pizarro  been  richer  in 
mental  resources  he  might  have  carried  it  off 
successfully.  As  it  was,  he  had  great  and  not  un-i 
merited  confidence  in  his  own  militaiy  ability,  and 
unwisely  decided  to  hold  out  against  Gasca. 

For  a  moment  events  seemed  to  favour  Pizarro. 
An  able  captain,  Diego  de  Centeno,  who  through 
all  these  vicissitudes  had  remained  loyal  to  the 
crown,  now  captured  Cuzco  for  Grasca ;  whereupon 
a  campaign  ensued  which  endod  in  the  total  over- 
throw of  Centeno  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Huarina, 
nesMT  Lake  Titicaca,  October  20, 1547.  This  gleam 
of  success  was  but  momentary.  Nowhere  was  the 
sword  to  be  found  that  could  prevail  against 
Ghksca's  tongue.  Such  wholesale  defection  as  sud- 
denly ruined  Gonzalo  Pizarro  has  seldom  been 
Defeat  Mid  sccu.  When  he  encountered  Grasca  in 
G^ao  Pi^'  person,  on  the  plain  of  Sacsahuana, 
"■^'  April  9,  1548,  his   soldiers  began  de- 

serting by  scores.  As  one  company  after  another 
contrived  to  slip  away  and  flee  into  the  arms  of  the 
royalists,  Gonzalo's  quaint  lieutenant,  Carvajal,  a 
weather-beaten  veteran  of  the  wars  in  Italy,  kept 
humming  with  grim  f  acetiousness  the  words  of  an 
old  Spanish  ditty :  — 

Estos  mis  oabellos,  madre, 
Dos  i  dos  me  los  lleys  el  syre.^ 

^  As  Helps  renders  it,  **  These  my  hairs,  mother,  two  by  two 
the  breeze  carries  them  away."  Spamth  Conquesty  toL  It.  p.  258L 
The  best  description  of  Gonzalo*8  rebellion  is  the  one  given  by 
Helps. 


> 
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After  a  faint  pretence  of  fighting,  in  which  fifteen 
men  were  killed,  Pizarro,  finding  himself  without 
ui  army,  quietly  rode  over  to  Grasca's  camp  and.' 
surrendered  himself.     On  the  following  day  he* 
was  beheaded,  while  old  Carvajal,  in  his  eighty-' 
fifth  year,  was  hanged  and  quartered,  and  this  was 
the  end  of  the  sway  of  the  Pizarros  in  the  land  of 
the  Incas.     All  except  Fernando  died  by  violence. 
The  victorious  Grasca  proved  himself  an  adept  in 
hanging  and  beheading,  but  accomplished   little 
else.     After  his  bloody  assizes  he  returned  to 
Spain  in  1650,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  bishopric. 
In  1553  there  was  a  brief  epilogue  of  rebellion  in 
Peru,  unider  the  lead  of  Hernandez   Giron,  who 
Mras  beheaded  in  1554.  , 

A  new  era  began  imder  the  able  administra^ 
tion  of  Andrea  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  ol 
Canete,  who  came  out  in  1556.  The  con-)  attIt«i  of 
quest  of/f*eru  may  with  his  viceroyaltyi  ^«°^<'*»- 
be  pronounced  complete ;  in  other  words,  not  only 
had  the  Indians  been  conquered,  but  their  unruly* 
conquerors  were  at  last  overcome,  and  into  the 
coimtiy,  thus  reduced  to  order,  more  than  8,000 
Spaniards  had  come  to  stay. 

Considering  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Peru 
as  a  whole,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  thci 
slightness  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  people. 
Except  for  the  spirited  siege  of  Cuzco  by  the  Inca 
Manco,  there  was  no  resistance  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  conquerors  turned  temples  into  churches  and 
enslaved  the  people,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  this 
large  population  a  handful  of  Spaniards  were  able 
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to  squabble  among  themselves  and  kHl  each  other 

with  as  little  concern  as  if  they,  had  been 

why  the  con-    in  an  cmptv  coimtry.     Hividently  this 

QIIMit  WM  BO  X     •/  9/  »f  ^ 

MsUy  acoom-  society  in  which  governmental  control 
had  been  so  far  developed  at  the  ex« 
'pense  of  individualism  was  a  society  where  it  did 
iBot  make  much  difference  to  the  people  what  master 
they  served.  To  conquer  such  a  countiy  it  was 
only  necessary  to  get  control  of  the  machinery  of 
administration.  I  think  it  may  have  been  a  pe^ 
ception  of  this  state  of  things  that  encouraged, 
Atahualpa  to  make  his  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
legitimate  line  of  Incas.  He  doubtless  hoped, 
with  the  aid  of  the  men  of  Quito  and  other  impe^ 
f  ectly  conquered  provinces,  to  get  control  of  Cuzoo 
and  the  system  of  military  posts  and  roads  radiate 
ing  therefrom,  believing  tiiat  thus  he  could  main- 
tain himself  in  power  in  spite  of  the  hust  that  his 
birth  disqualified  him  for  the  position  of  supreme 
Inca.  His  success  would  have  been  a  revolution ; 
and  it  is  instructive  to  see  him  trying  to  provide 
against  the  opposition  of  the  Inca  caste  by  keep- 
ing the  genuine  Inca  a  captive  in  his  hands  in- 
stead of  putting  him  to  death.  By  thus  oontrol* 
ling  all  the  machinery  of  government,  the  captive 
Inca  included,  Atahualpa  evidently  had  no  occa- 
sion to  fear  anything  like  popular  insurrection. 
Whether  his  scheme  would  have  succeeded  must, 
of  course,  remain  doubtful;  but  it  is  extremely 
curious  to  see  the  Spaniards  at  the  critical  moment 
step  in  and  beat  him  at  his  own  game,  without 
more  than  half  understanding  what  they  were  do^ 
ing.     In  capturing  Atahualpa  there  is  no  doubt- 
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that  Pizarro  took  his  cue  from  Cortes,  but  between 
tiie  seizure  of  Atahualpa  and  that  of  Montezuma 
the  points  of  difference  were  more  important  than 
the  points  of  likeness.  It  is  customary  to  speak 
of  Atahualpa  as  ^^  the  last  Inca,*'  and  I  suppose 
the  fact  is  commonly  forgotten  that  he  was  really 
only  governor  of  Quito,  a  victorious  usurper  who 
had  just  begun  to  call  himself  the  Inca,  but  had 
not  been  formally  invested  with  that  supreme  dig- 
nity. Garcilasso  expressly  declares  that  the  peo- 
ple—  by  whom  he  means  the  members  of  his  own 
Inca  caste  and  their  loyal  dependents  —  were  grate-* 
ful  to  the  white  man  for  overthrowing  the  usurper 
who  bad  first  captured  and  finally  murdered  their 
true  Inca  Huascar.  **  They  said  that  the  Span-^ 
iaids  had  put  the  tyrant  to  death  as  a  punishment 
and  to  avenge  the  Incas ;  and  that  the  god  Yira- 
cocha,  the  father  of  the  Spaniards,  had  ordered 
them  to  do  it.  This  is  the  reason  they  called 
the  first  Spaniards  by  the  name  of  ^racgcha, 
and  believing  they  were  sons  of  their  goclTthey  re* 
spected  them  so  much  that  they  almost  worshipped 
them,  and  scarcely  made  any  resistance  to  the  con- 
quest" 1 

This  explanation,  from  so  high  an  authority  as 
Garcilasso  Inca,  shows  us  clearly  why  resistance  to 
the  Spaniards  did  not  fairly  begin  imtil  three 
years  after  the  seizure  of  Atahualpa ;  and  then, 
when  the  legitimate  Inca  Manco  headed  the  at- 
tack upon  the  Spaniards,  not  only  had  their  nimi- 
bers  greatly  increased,  but  they  had  already  se- 
enred  control  of  a  great  part  of  the  governmental 

^  Ganflawo,  pt  L  lib.  r.  cap.  zzi.,  Markham^s  tranaUtioD. 
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machinery,  and  to  the  mass  of  the  })eople  a  meie 
change  of  masters  was  not  a  flatter  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

After  the  decisive  defeat  of  Manco  Capae  hj 
Orgo&ez  in  1537,  that  Inca  retired  to  an  ahnost 
inaccessible  fastness  in  the  great  fork  of  the  Andes 
where  the  river  Marafion  takes  its  rise,  and  there 
he  kept  up  a  kind  of  court.  From  that  point  he 
now  and  then  made  a  sudden  descent  and  attacked 
Fate  of  the  ^^  Spaniards,  but  accomplished  little 
inoft  MMica  ^^  nothing.  His  end  was  a  strange  one, 
with  a  touch  of  the  comical.  When  Juan  de 
Bada  and  his  party  were  crossing  the  great  square 
at  Lima,  on  their  way  to  assassinate  the  Marquis 
Pizarro,  one  of  the  company,  a  certain  Gomez 
Perez,  was  observed  to  step  out  of  the  way  to 
avoid  wetting  his  shoes  in  a  puddle.  "  What ! " 
cried  the  fierce  Rada,  ^^  here  are  we  about  to  wade 
up  to  our  knees  in  blood,  and  you  are  afraid  of  a 
pool  of  water !  Gro  home,  you  silly  fop,  you  are 
no  fit  company  for  the  like  of  us ! ''  After  the 
overthrow  of  yoimg  Almagro  at  Chupas,  this 
Gomez  Perez,  with  others  of  that  &ctioii,  took 
refuge  at  the  Inca's  little  court  in  the  moun* 
tains,  where  they  were  hospitably  reoeived.  On 
the  arrival  of  Blasco  Nuiiez  Vela  in  1544  tJiere- 
were  negotiations  between  that  viceroy  and  the: 
Inca,  which  resulted  in  Manco's  giving  in  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Gk>mez  Perez 
served  as  the  Inca's  messenger  in  .these  negotia- 
tions. He  was  an  ill-mannered  fellow,  who  took 
no  pains  to  veil  his  contempt  for  *^  coloured  moi,'* 
and  he  was  often  rude  to  the  Inca)  who  usoa]^ 
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received  his  coarse  wirds  with  quiet  dignity.  But 
one  day,  as  the  two  were  playing  at  ninepins  some' 
dispute  arose,  and  the  Spaniard  became  so  abusive 
that  Manco  gave  hini  a  push,  exclaiming,  *^Go 
ft^^y?  you  forget  wiiii  whom  you  are  speaking." 
Without  another  word  Gomez,  who  had  one  of 
the  big  balls  in  his  hand,  hurled  it  at  the  Inca's  * 
head  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.^  At  the  sight  of 
this  outrage  the  Indians  who  were  present,  watch-t 
ing  the  game,  fell  upon  Gomez  and  slew  him.  The 
other  Spaniards  fled  to  their  quarters,  but  the  en* 
raged  Indians  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  butch- 
ered them  all  as  &.st  as  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  flames.  Thus  ignominiously  perished  the 
wretched  remnant  of  the  Almagro  faction. 

Manco  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sayri  Tupac,, 
who  for  fourteen  years  continued  to  hold  his  court 
among  the  mountains.    On  the  arrival  of  the  Mar* 
quis  of  C^ete,  negotiations  were  opened  with  this 
Inca,  who  consented  to  become  a  pen-f  2^^  of  the 
sioner  of  the  Spaniards.     The  valley  of  ^<»*yiui^. 
Yucay  was  given  him,  and  there  he  lived  from 
1558  until  his  death  in  1560.     His  brother  and' 
successor,  Titu  Cusi  Yupanqui,  returned  to  Man- 
go's  mountain  lair,  and  held  court  there  for  eleven 
years,  resuming  his  practical  independence.  When 

^  Gaieflaato,  ComerUarios  reaUsj  pt.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  yii.  Mr. 
Presoott^s  aoeomit  of  this  affair  {Conquest  of  Peru^  bk.  iv.  chap. 
liL)  is  slightly  mialeadiiig.  Mr.  Markham  (in  Winsor,  Narr.  and 
Crit,  Hist^  ToL  iL  p.  646)  makes  a  straogpe  mistake  in  the  date, 
and  the  context  shows  that  it  is  not  a  misprint ;  he  says  that 
Haneo  **  met  his  death  in  1553,  after  a  disastrons  reign  of  twenty 
yeazs."  Hanoo  was  crowned  in  1533,  and  his  death  occurred  la 
1644^  and  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign. 


; 
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the  viceroy  Francisco  de  It^sdo  arnTed,  in  1571, 
•  lie  determined  to  pot  a  stop  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  events  soon  furnished  him  with  a  pretext  A 
missionary  friar  having  gone  to  visit  Titu  Cusi  at 
his  court,  the  Inca  Bnddenly  fell  sick  and  died, 
wherenpon  the  friar  was  seized  and  pnt  to  death 
for  sorcery.  Titu  Cusi  was  succeeded  by  lus  bro- 
ther Tupac  Amaru,  a  mere  lad.  Xow  the  viceroy 
Toledo  sent  an  army  into  the  mountains,  which 
broke  up  the  Inca's  oonrt,  slew  many  chieftains, 
and  captured  the  Inca  Tupao  Amaru.  The  imfo> 
innate  yonth  was  taken  to  Cnzoo,  and  beheaded  in' 
revenge  for  the  friar's  death,  and  this  was  the  end 
U  the  Inca  dynas^. 


(jT/^ 
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CHAPTER  XL 

LAS  CASAB. 

It  u  cnrions  to  reflect  tbat  with  the  first  arriTsl 
of  civilized  Europeam  in  this  New  World  there 
flhoald  have  come  that  pl^ue  of  slavery  Tbept^xi' 
vhich  was  bo  long  to  pollute  and  curse  ''*''^' 
it,  and  from  the  complicated  effects  of  which  we 
shall  not  for  long  years  yet  succeed  in  fully  re- 
covering. Xor  is  it  less  curious  to  reflect  how  the 
fates  of  the  continents  America  and  Africa,  with 
their  red  men  and  Hack  men,  became  linked  to- 
gether, from  the  early  time  when  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal  was  making  those  exploring  expedi- 
tions that  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  discovery 
of  Columbus.  It  was  those  expeditions  upon  the 
Atri"*"  tvmat.  fjiat.  inb-nduced  sla^fiTT  ^"*^  *^^ 
world  in  what  we  may  diatinguiah  aa  its  modem 
fomL  For  in  the  history  of  slavery  there  have 
been  two  quite  distinct  periods.  The  ancient 
slave  was  the  prisoner  oaphu^  in  war,  the  al^pi- 
Karrot,  in  the  picturesque  phrase  of  the  Greeks, 
which  has  been  somewhat  freely  rendered  as 
"  fruit  of  the  spear."  We  have  observed  that  in 
the  lower  stage  of  barbarism  captives  Aastontii* 
are  tortured  to  death  |  in  the  middle  ^'^' 
stage  they  are  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  but  as  ^ri- 
enltnre  devebps  and  BOtaety  becomes  settled  they 
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are  more  and  more  used  as  slaves;  and  in  the 
upper  stage  of  barbarism  a  complete  system  of 
slave-labour  is  developed.  Doubtless  this  course 
of  things  was  attended  with  some  advantages  in 
its  day.  Ancient  slavery  was  a  help  in  the  coales- 
cence of  tribes  into  nations,  and  to  enslave  the 
captive  was  not  quite  so  cruel  as  to  roast  him) 
alive  or  cut  him  to  pieces.  With  the  advance  of 
civilization  ancient  slavery  slowly  grew  milder  in 
type.  The  slaves  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  weie 
white  men  like  himself,  so  that  the  element  of  race 
antipathy  was  absent.  By  slow  degrees  European 
slaves  acquired  customary  rights  and  privileges 
and  often   became  freemen.^      In  general,  after 

^  For  a  brief  characterization  of  Roman  glayery  see  Gibbos'i 
-  Decline  and  FaU^  chap,  il.,  with  Guizot*8  and  Milman^s  notai. 
The  cruelties  inflicted  npon  alaves  in  the  days  of  the  Roam 
republic  were  frightf ul,  but  in  the  general  and  remarkable  im- 
provement of  Roman  law  in  point  of  humanity  nnder  the  em- 
perorSf  the  condition  of  the  slaves  was  notably  ameliorated.  One 
among  countless  testimonies  to  the  mildness  of  alaTery  in  tbo 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era  is  furnished  by  ao  intereeting 
oonversation  which  took  place  in  the  year  448  between  the  Ro- 
man historian  Prisons  and  a  certain  rersatQe  Greek  who  had  be- 
come enamoured  of  wild  life  and  was  engaged  in  tfas  aerrice  of 
the  terrible  Attila.  Prisons  says  the  Romans  treat  their  slaves 
much  more  kindly  than  the  Hunnish  king  treats  the  free  war- 
riors that  follow  his  banner  and  divide  the  spoils  of  war.  They 
deal  with  them  as  friends  or  brothers,  teach  them  the  Soiiptiues, 
nurse  them  tenderly  in  sickness,  and  are  not  allowed  to  inflict 
upon  them  cruel  punishment;  moreover,  it  is  a  eommon  a: A 
highly  esteemed  practice  to  give  them  freedom  eitlMir  b%  la«t  vi!! 
and  testament,  or  by  deed  during  the  master's  liff'timf*.  Sf^ 
Bury's  Later  Roman  Empire^  vol.  i.  p.  210.  On  the  |:«rn^ral  vcU 
ject,  see  Wallon,  Hittoire  de  Ve»davage  dans  Vawti^uiU,  T'arft 
1847,  3  vols. ;  Denis,  Histoire  des  theories  et  de$  idf^§  mimv'-i 
dans  VantiquiUy  Paris,  1856,  tom.  ii.  pp.  55-218;  PtkdUuhin; 
Maatrt  romainea  du  regne  d*AugutU  d  la  Jin  de*  AnUmiU't 
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tnftlritig  all  dae  sUowances,  the  face  of  the  Chris-— 
tian  Church  was  resolutely  set  against  sl&rery, 
so  that  later  wars  and  conquests  created  only 
such  modified  forms  of  it  as  serfdom  and  viUen- 
age.  By  the  fifteenth  century  ancient  slavery  was 
dead  in  England,  and  moribund  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  when  all  at  once  and  most  unexpect- 
edly modem  slavery  came  into  exist-  ttaOmi  •!>- 
enoe.  In  this  modem  system  slavery  **^' 
became  an  extensive  branch  of  commerce.  Men 
of  weaker  race,  despised  as  heathen  with  red  or 
black  skins,  were  hunted  and  caught  by  thousands, 
and  sold  in  places  where  there  was  a  demand  for 
cheap  labonr.  There  were  features  in  this  mod- 
em system  as  hideous  as  the  worst  features  of  the 
ancient  system.  And  curiously  enough,  just  as 
the  progress  of  discovery  in  Africa  had  originated 
this  wholesale  traffic  in  men,  the  discovery  of 
America  opened  up  an  immense  field  where  there 
was  soon  to  be  a  great  and  growing  demand  for 
cheap  labour. 

In  1441  Prince  Henry's  master  of  the  robes, 
Antonio  Gomjalvez,  in  a  voyage  along  the  Morocco 
coast,  captured  a  few  Moors  and  carried  them  to 
Portugal*  The  next  year  these  Moors  ,„^^^^ 
begged  Qon^alvez  to  take  them  back  to 
Morocco,  and  offered  him  a  ransom  in  -the  shape  of 
negro  slaves.  On  hearing  of  this.  Prince  Henry 
told  Gon^vez  by  all  means  to  exchange  the  Moors 
for  negroes,  because  the  former  were  obstinate 

1866,  torn.  L  pp.  288-202 ;  Ozuum,  Hi-lorg  of  CiaiUtatuM  in  iht 
f^U  Century,  LondoD,  1868,  toL  ii.  pp.  30-IS. 
1  Sea  >boT«,  toL  L  p.  323. 
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infidels  who  would  not  give  up  their  Mahometan 
faith,  whereas  the  black  men,  being  simply  heathen, 
might  more  easily  be  persuaded  to  espouse  Chris- 
tianity.^ Gon^alvez  accordingly  sailed,  set  free  his 
Moors,  and  returned  to  Portugal  with  a  small 
cargo  of  negro  slaves.  This  transaction,  in  the 
year  1442,  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of 
slavery  in  its  especially  modem  form.  ^After 
this  many  ship-loads  of  negroes  were  brought  to 
Lisbon,  and  Prince  Henry,  in  receiving  his  royal 
^fth  of  the  proceeds  of  these  expeditions,  was 
known  to  take  slaves  along  with  buffalo  hides  and 
gold  dust. 

A  graphic  description  of  the  arrival  of  a  com- 
pany  of  these  poor  creatures,  brought  by  Lan- 
^arote  in  the  year  1444,  is  given  by  an  eye-witness, 
the  kind-hearted  Portuguese  chronicler  Azuraia. 
^^  The  other  day,"  he  says,  ^'  which  was  the  eighth 
of  August,  very  early  in  the  morning  by  reason 
Asiinra*Biiar.  ^^  ^^  heat,  the  mariners  began  to  bring 
"^^  to  their  vessels,  and  ...  to  draw  forth 

those  captives  .  .  .  :  whom,  placed  together  on 
that  plain,  it  was  a  marvellous  sight  to  behold,  for 
amongst  them  there  were  some  of  a  leaaonable 
degree  of  whiteness,  handsome  and  well  made; 
others  less  white,  resembling  leopards  in  their 
colour ;  others  as  black  as  Ethiopians,  and  so  ill- 
formed,  as  well  in  their  faces  as  in  their  bodies, 
that  it  seemed  to  the  beholders  as  if  they  saw  the 
forms  of  a  lower  world.  But  what  heart  was  that, 
how  hard  soever,  which  was  not  pierced  with  sorrow, 

^  To  donbt  the  sinoerit^  of  such  an  urgrxoMit  k  to 
•land  Prince  Henry  and  the  age  in  whioh  he  lired. 
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fleeing  tliat  company:  for  some  had  simken  cheeks, 
and  their  faces  bathed  in  tears,  looking  at  each 
other ;  others  were  groaning  very  dolorously,  look- 
lag  at  the  heights  of  the  heavens  .  .  .  and  crying 
out  loudly,  as  if  asking  succour  from  the  Father 
of  nature ;  others  struck  their  faces  with  their 
hands,  thro¥m[ig  themselves  on  the  earth  3  others 
made  their  lamentations  in  songs,  according  to 
the  customs  of  their  country,  which,  although  we 
could  not  understand  their  language,  we  saw  corre- 
sponded well  to  the  height  of  their  sorrow.  But 
now  .  .  .  came  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
distribution, .  and  they  began  to  put  them  apart 
one  from  the  other,  in  order  to  equalize  the  por- 
tions ;  wherefore  it  was  necessary  to  part  children 
and  parents,  husbands  and  wives,  and  brethren 
from  each  other.  Neither  in  the  partition  of 
friends  and  relations  was  any  law  kept,  only  each 
fell  where  the  lot  took  him.  .  .  .  And  while  they 
were  placing  in  one  part  the  children  that  saw 
their  parents  in  another,  the  children  sprang  up 
perseveringly  and  fled  unto  them;  the  mothers 
enclosed  tiiieir  children  in  their  arms  and  threw 
themselves  with  them  upon  the  ground,  receiving 
wounds  with  little  pity  for  their  own  flesh,  so  that 
their  offspring  might  not  be  torn  from  them  I  And 
so,  with  labour  and  difficulty,  they  concluded  the 
partition,  for,  besides  the  trouble  they  had  with 
the  captives,  the  plain  was  full  of  people,  as  well 
of  the  town  as  of  the  villages  and  neighbourhood 
around,  who  on  that  day  gave  rest  to  their  hands 
the  mainstay  of  their  livelihood,  only  to  see  this 
novelty."  ^ 

^  I  quota  from  the  Ternon  giren  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  in  Ut 
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There  we  have  the  infernal  picture,  very  much 
as  it  was  to  be  seen  four  hundred  years  later  in 
our  own  country,  as  so  many  of  us  can  still  re- 
member. But  for  the  discovery  of  America  this 
traffic  in  human  beings  would  doubtless  have  been 
greatly  limited  in  extent  and  duration.  The  con- 
ditions of  European  agriculture  and  mining  were 
not  such  as  to  create  a  market  for  them.  Natural 
economic  laws  would  have  prevented  slavery  from 
thriving  in  Europe,  as  they  prevented  it  in  New 
England.  But  in  the  subtropical  regions  of  the 
New  World  slavery  grew  up  quickly  and  sturdily, 
as  foul  weeds  sprout  in  a  congenial  soiL  At  first 
it  was  a  slavery  of  red  men,  and  Columbus  him- 
self played  an  important  part  in  establishing  it 
When  Columbus  came  to  Hispaniola  on  his  second 
voyage,  with  17  ships  and  1,500  followers,  he  found 
BeginoingB  of  *^®  relations  between  red  men  and  white 
^S?oSiaS?'  °^®^  already  hostile,  and  in  order  to 
^'^  get  food  for  so  many  Spaniards,  forag- 

ing expeditions   were    undertaken,   which    made 

Spanish  Conquest,  roL  L  pp.  37-^9,  sinoe  it  would  be  impowUt 
to  improTO  npon  it  The  original  teit  is  in  Annans  CftrpRtoa 
do  descobrimento  e  conquista  de  GuinS,  Paris,  1841,  pp.  lS2-lSi 
This  ehroniole  was  completed  in  1453.  Aznrara  goes  on  to  gifs 
another  side  to  the  picture,  for  being  much  interested  in  the  poor 
ereatores  he  made  careful  inqoiriee  and  f oond  that  in  geaefsl 
they  were  treated  with  marked  kindness.  They  beoame  Ghris- 
tians,  and  were  tanght  trades  or  eng^aged  in  domestie  aerriee; 
they  were  also  allowed  to  acquire  property  and  were  often  set 
free.  This,  however,  was  in  the  early  days  of  modem  alaTer? 
and  in  the  period  of  Prince  Henry  and  his  ideas.  At  a  later  date, 
when  Portngnese  omisers  caught  negroes  by  the  hundred  and 
sold  them  at  Seville,  whence  they  were  shipped  to  Hispaniola  te 
work  in  the  mines,  there  was  very  little  to  relieye  the  MaiiV  IW 
of  the  transaction. 


/ 
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matters  worse.  This  state  of  things  led  Colum- 
bus to  devise  a  notable  expedient.  In  some  of 
the  neighbouring  ishmds  lived  the  voracious  Ca^ 
ribs.  In  fleets  of  canoes  they  would  swoop  upon 
the  coasts  of  Hispaniola,  capture  men  and  women 
by  the  score,  and  carry  them  off  to  be  cooked 
and  eaten.  Now  Colimibus  wished  to  win  the 
friendship  of  the  Indians  about  him  by  defend-^, 
ing  them  against  these  enemies,  and  so  he  made  / 
raids  against  the  Caribs,  took  some  of  them  cap- 
tive, and  sent  them  as  slaves  to  Spain,  to  be 
taught  Spanish  and  converted  to  Christianity,  so 
that  they  might  come  back  to  the  islands  as  in- 
terpreters, and  thus  be  useful  aids  in  missionary 
work.  It  was  really,  said  Columbus,  a  kindness 
to  these  cannibals  to  enslave  them  and  send  them 
where  they  could  be  baptized  and  rescued  from 
everlasting  perdition ;  and  then  again  they  could 
be  received  in  payment  for  the  cargoes  of  cattle, 
seeds,  wine,  and  other  provisions  which  must  be 
sent  from  Spain  for  the  support  of  the  colony. 
Thus  quaintly  did  the  great  discoverer,  like  so 
many  other  good  men  before  and  since,  min^e 
considerations  of  religion  with  those  of  doinestic 
egonpigyT  It  is  apt  to  prove  an  unwholesome 
mixture.  Columbus  proposed  such  an  arrange- 
ment to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  it  is  to  their 
credit  that,  straitened  as  they  were  for  money, 
they  for  some  time  refused  to  accept  it. 

Slavery,  however,  sprang  up  in  Hispaniola  be- 
fore any  one  could  have  fully  realized  the  mean- 
ing of  what  was  going  on.  As  the  Indians  were 
unfriendly  and  food  must  be  had,  while  foraging 
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expeditions  were  apt  to  end  in  plunder  and  bloodi 
shed,  Columbus  tried  to  regulate  matters  by  pro- 
hibiting such  expeditions  and  in  lieu  thereof  im- 
posinc:  a  hsht  tribute  or  tax  upon  the 
entire  population  of  Hispaniola  above 
fourteen  years  of  age.  As  this  population  was 
dense,  a  little  from  each  person  meant  a  good 
deal  in  the  lump.  The  tribute  might  be  a  small 
piece  of  gold  or  of  cotton,  and  was  to  be  paid  four 
times  a  year.  Every  time  that  an  Indian  paid 
this  tax,  a  small  brass  token  duly  stamped  was  to 
be  given  him  to  hang  about  his  neck  as  a  voucher. 
If  there  were  Indians  who  felt  imable  to  pay  the 
tribute,  they  might  as  an  alternative  render  a 
certain  amount  of  personal  service  in  helping  to 
plant  seeds  or  tend  cattle  for  the  Spaniards. 

No  doubt  these  reg^ulations  were  well  meant,  and 
if  the  two  races  had  been  more  evenly  matched, 
perhaps  they  might  not  so  speedily  have  developed 
into  tyranny.  As  it  was,  they  were  like  roles  for 
regulating  the  depredations  of  wolves  upon  sheep. 
Two  years  had  not  elapsed  before  the  altematiTe 
of  personal  service  was  demanded  from  whole  vil- 
lages of  Indians  at  once.  By  1499  the  island  had 
j2MNirM.  begun  to  be  divided  into  t:ggaf^^^{i^oa, 
**^^'*^'  or  shares.  One  or  more  villages  would 
be  ordered,  under  the  direction  of  thor  native 
chiefs,  to  till  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  some  speci- 
fied Spaniard  or  partnership  of  Spanii|ids;  and 
such  a  village  or  villages  constituted  the  reparti^ 
miento  of  tiie  person  or  persons  to  whom  it  wai 
assigned.  This  arrangement  put  the  Indians  into 
a  state  somewhat  resembling  that  of  feudal  viUai* 
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age ;  and  this  was  as  far  as  things  had  gone  when 
the  administration  of  Columbus  came  abruptly  to 
an  end. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1502  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  sent  to  Hispaniola  a  governor  selected 
with  especial  care,  a  knight  of  the  reli- 
gions order  of  Alcantara,  named  Nico-  treatment  oi 
las  de  Ovando.  He  was  a  small,  fair- 
haired  man  of  mild  and  courteous  manners,  and 
had  an  excellent  reputation  for  ability  and  in- 
tegrity. We  are  assured  on  the  most  unimpeach- 
able authority  that  he  was  a  good  governor  for 
white  men.  As  to  what  was  most  needed  in  that 
turbulent  colony,  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and 
had  his  own  smnmary  way  of  dealing  with  insubor- 
dinate characters.  When  he  wished  to  dispose  of 
some  such  incipient  Roldan  he  would  choose  a 
r-iic  to  invite  him  to  dinner,  and  then,  after  some 
.  lite  ana*  interested  talk,  whereby  the  guest  was 
a^  **  ;to  feel  highly  flattered,  Ovando  would  all  at 
ODi^  point  down  to  the  harbour  and  blandly  in- 
quire, ^^In  which  of  those  ships,  now  ready  to 
weigh  anchor,  would  you  like  to  go  back  to 
Spain?"  Then  the  dumbfoundered  man  would 
staiumer,  ^^  My  Lord,  my  Lord,"  and  would  per- 
haps plead  that  he  had  not  money  enough  to  pay 
bid  (lassage.  ^^  Pray  do  not  let  that  trouble  you," 
said  this  well-bred  little  governor,  ^'  it  shall  be  my 
v*are  to  provide  for  that."  And  so  without  further 
(oremony  the  guest  was  escorted  straight  from  din- 
T;t  r-table  to  ship.^ 

But  this  mild-spoken  Ovando  was  capable   of 

^  Las  Gasas,  Hiiioria  de  leu  Indicu,  torn.  iii.  p.  204. 
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strange  deeds,  and  the  seven  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration in  Hispaniola  were  so  full  of  horror  that  I 
never  can  read  his  name  without  a  shudder.  His 
methods  with  Indians  may  be  illustrated  by  his 
treatment  of  Anacaona,  wife  of  that  chieftain  Ca- 
onabo  who  had  been  sent  to  Spain.^  Ovando 
heard  that  the  tribe,  in  which  this  woman  exer- 
cised great  authority,  was  meditating  another  at- 
tack upon  the  Spaniards,  and  he  believed 
treatment  of     that  an  ouucc  of  iMPeyeBtion.j^s  worth 

a  pound  of  cure.  His  seat  of  govei 
ment  was  at  the  town  of  San  Domingo,  and  Ana- 
caona's  territory  at  Xaragua  was  200  miles  distant 
Ovando  started  at  once  with  300  foot  soldiers  and 
70  horse.     On  reachincc  Xaragfua  he  was  received 

had  no  wish  to  offend  so  strong  a  force.  Games 
were  played,  and  Ovando  propo^?d  to  show  the 
Indians  a  tournament,  at  which  they  were  much 
pleajsed,  as  their  intense  fear  of  the  horse  wn:  ^ 
ginning  to  wear  off.  All  the  chieftains  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  invited  to  assemble  in  a  large 
wooden  house,  while  Ovando  explained  to  them  the 
nature  of  the  tournament  that  was  about  to  take 
place.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  soldiers  surrounded 
the  house.  Ovando  wore  upon  his  breast  the  badge 
of  his  order,  a  small  image  of  God  the  Father,^  and 
as  he  stood  talking  with  the  chiefs,  when  he  knew 
the  preparations  to  be  complete,  he  raised  his  hand 
and  toudbed  the  image.     At  this  concerted  signal 

^  See  aboyOf  voL  i.  p.  482. 

>  "Un  Dios  Padre  en  abito  bianco."*    Maiqnex,  Teaoro  wiiUim 
de  Cavaller(aj  p.  24,  apud  Helps,  toI.  i.  p.  207. 
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the  soldiers  rushed  in  and  seized  the  chiefs,  and 
bound  them  hand  and  foot.  Then  they  went  out 
and  set  fire  to  the  house,  i  nd  the  chiefs  were  all 
burnt  alive.  Anacaona  was  hanged  to  a  tree,  sev- 
eral hundred  Indians  wera  put  to  the  sword, 
and  their  country  was  laid  waste.  Ovando  then 
founded  a  town  in  Xaragua,  and  called  it  the  City 
of  Peace,  and  gave  it  a  seal  on  which  was  a  dove 
with  an  olive-branch.^ 

But  this  was  nothing  to  what  happened  in 
Qvando^s  time.  There  were  such  atrocities  as 
would  seem  incredible  were  they  not  recounted  by 
a  most  intelligent  and  faithful  witness  who  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  many  of  the  things  of  which  he 
tells  us.  Bftrtolom^  de  Las  Casas  was  bom  in 
Seville  in  l474.^^  His  family,  one  of  the  noblest 

1  An  acooont  of  the  affair  is  given  in  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  Ti. 
cap.  iv.,  and  with  a  pictorial  illustration  in  Las  Casas,  Indiarum 
devattationU  et  excidii  narratio,  Heidelberg,  1664,  p.  11.  Herrera 
observes  that  the  queen  did  not  approve  of  Ovando's  proceedings, 
and  ezpreased  an  intention  of  investigating  the  affair,  but  the  in- 
vestigation was  never  made.  Very  likely  Ovando^s  patron  Fon- 
■eca,  who  cynically  avowed  that  he  cared  not  how  many  Indians 
perished,  may  have  contrived  to  prevent  it. 

^  The  life  of  Las  Casas  is  beautifully  and  faithfully  told  by  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  in  his  History  of  the  Spanish  Cotiquest  in  America, 
London,  1855-61,  in  4  vols.,  a  book  which  it  does  one*s  soul  good 
to  read.  The  most  recent  and  elaborate  biography  is  by  Don 
Antonio  Fabi^,  Vida  y  escritos  de  Fray  Bartolomi  de  Las  Casas, 
Madrid,  1870,  in  2  vols.  See  also  Llorente,  Vie  de  Las  Casas, 
prefixed  to  his  (Buvres  de  Las  Casas,  Paris,  1822,  torn.  L  pp.  iz.- 
ex. ;  Remesal,  Historia  de  Chyapa  y  de  Guatemala,  Madrid,  1619. 
References  may  also  be  found  in  Oviedo,  GKimara,  Herrera,  Tor- 
qnemada,  and  other  historians.  One  should  above  all  read  the 
works  of  Las  Casas  himself,  concerning  which  much  information 
may  be  obtained  £rom  Sabin*s  List  of  the  Printed  Editions  of  the 
Works  of  Fray  Barthdom/i  de  Las  Castu,  Bishcp  of  Chiapa,  New 
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in  Spain,  was  of  French  origin,  descended  from 
the  viscounts  of  Limoges.^    They  were   already 

in  Spain  before  the  thirteenth  century, 
iuniiyof lm    and  plajcd  a  distinguished  part  in  the 

conquest  of  Seville  from  the  Moors  by 
Ferdinand  HI.  of  Castile,  in  1252.  From  that 
time  forward,  members  of  the  family  were  to  be 
found  in  positions  of  trust,  and  among  their  marked 
traits  of  character  were  invincible  courage  and 
spotless  integrity.  By  birth  and  training  Bar- 
tholomew was  an  aristocrat  to  the  very  tips  of  his 
fingers.  For  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  dates  can 
hardly  be  assigned,  but  the  news  of  the  triumphant 
return  of  Columbus  from  his  first  voyage  across 
the  Sea  of  Darkness  may  probably  have  found 
him  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  where  for  sev- 
eral years  he  studied  philosophy,  theology,  and 
jurisprudence,  and  obtained  a  Ucentiate's  degree. 
His  father,  Don  Francisco  de  Las  Casas,  accom- 
panied Columbus  on  the  second  voyage,  and  re- 
York,  1870.  The  book  oontains  also  a  oodoe  of  Um  MS&  —The 
Life  o/Ims  C€U€Uf  by  Sir  Arthor  Helpa,  Londoii,  186S,  ooniieti  of 
panagee  extracted  from  his  larger  work,  and  miffera  wexknAj 
from  the  remoral  of  the  oontexti 

^  Azgote,  NoUexa  de  Andduda^  fol.  210.  Aooofdbig  to  LloreBte 
{Vie  de  Las  C<uas^  p.  xeriii.)  a  branch  of  the  ScTille  family  re- 
tamed  to  France.  Don  Carlos  de  Las  Cases  was  one  of  the  gran- 
dees who  accompanied  Blanche  of  Castile  when  she  went  to 
France  in  the  year  1200,  to  marry  the  prince,  afterward  Loaii 
Vni.  From  tlds  nobleman  waa  descended  Napoleoa'a  faithfol 
chamberlain  the  Biarqnis  de  Las  Cases.  The  nugration  of  the 
French  family  to  Spain  probably  antedmted  the  eastom  of  ginng 
mimames,  which  was  growing  up  in  the  elerenth  and  twelfth  eea- 
tnries.  The  name  Las  Cases  was  of  coarse  aoqnired  in  Spain, 
and  afterward  the  branch  of  the  family  whieh  had  iii>aiBsi  la 
France  chaqged  the  spelling  to  Las 
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fcumed  to  Seyille  in  1497  with  a  yonng  Indian 
slave  whom  Columbus  had  given  him.    It  wa^Ai 
this  occasion  that  Isabella  asked,  with  some  m^ 
dignation,  *^  Who  has  empowered  my  admiral  thus 
to  dispose  of  my  subjects  ?  "    The  elder  Las  Casas 
gave  the   Indian  to  his  son,  gj^  soon  became 
warmly  interested  in  him  and  in  his  race ;  and 
as  the  father  retained  an  estate  in  Hispaniola,  the' 
son  came  out  with  Ovando  in  1502  and  settled  in 
diat  island.^    He  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old. 
Little  is  known  of  his  first  occupations  there,  ex- 
cept that  he  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  con- 
eem0Hn  money-making,  like  all  the  other  settlers.^ 
But  about  1510  he  was  ordained  as  a  priest.     He  \ 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  clergyman 
ordained  in  the  New  World.     He  was  a  person  of 
such  immense* ability  and  strength  of  character! 
that  in  whatever  age  of  the  world  he  had  lived  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  its  foremost 
men.     As  a  man  of  business  he  had  rare  executive 
power';  he  was  a  great  diplomatist  and  hi«  cbAncter 
an  eloquent  preacher,  a  man  of  Titanic  "^  ^^^n^^ 
energy,  ardent  but  self -controlled,  of  unconquerable 
tenacity,  warm-hearted  and  tender,  calm   in  his 
judgments,  shrewdly  humorous,  absolutely  fearless, 
and  absolutely  true.     He  made  many  and  bitter 
enemies,   and  some  of  them  were   unscrupulous 
enough ;  but  I  believe  no  one  has  ever  accused 
him  of  any  worse  sin  than  extreme  fervour  of 

^  AeeugdiDg  to  Uorente,  the  elder  Las  Casas  aoeomjMuued  Co- 
hnnlnw  on  bis  fixtt  Toyage  in  1492,  and  Bartholomew  was  with 
him  on  his  third  Toyage  in  1496,  but  this  has  been  disprored.  See 
Hnmboldt,  Exawten  critiquej  tom.  iii.  p.  286.  ' 


/ 
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temperament.  His  wrath  could  rise  to  a  white 
hfint,  and  indeed  there  was  occasion  enough  for  it. 
He  was  also  very  apt  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  to 
proclaim  unpleasant  truths  with  pungent  emphasis. 
But  his  justice  is  conspicuously  displayed  in  his 
voluminous  writings.  He  was  one  of  the  best  his- 
torians of  his  time,  and  wrote  a  most  attractive 
Spanish  style,  quaint,  pithy,  and  nervous,  —  a  style 
which  goes  straight  to  the  mark  and  rings  like 
true  metal.^  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  his  statements  about  the  matters  of  fact  which 
were  within  the  range  of  his  personal  knowledge. 
His  larger  statistics,  as  to  the  numbers  of  tbe  In- 
dian populations  exterminated,  have  been  doubted 
with  good  reason  ;  statistics  are  a  complicated  af- 

^  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  calling  it  a  literary  itjle. 
It  is  not  graceful  like  that  of  great  mastem  of  ezpresnon  soeli  ai 
Pascal  or  Voltaire.  It  is  not  seldom  cumbrous  and  awkward, 
usually  through  trying  to  say  too  much  at  once.  But  in  siKte  d 
this  it  is  far  more  attractive  than  many  a  truly  arttstio  literaiy 
style.  There  is  a  g^reat  charm  in  reading  what  cornea  ttfxn.  a  maa 
brimful  of  knowledge  and  utterly  unselfish  and  honest.  The 
crisp  shrewdness,  the  gleams  of  gentle  humour  and  ooraitmsl 
sharp  flashes  of  wit,  and  the  f  errid  eamestneBS  in  th«  bocks  of 
Las  Casas,  combine  to  make  them  yery  deli^tfuL  It  was  the 
unfiling  sense  of  humour,  which  is  so  often  wanting  in  lafotni- 
ers,  that  kept  Las  Casas  from  dereloping  into  a  faintie.  Hm 
judicious  words  of  Humboldt  in  another  connection  will  ^vply 
Tery  well  to  the  style  of  Las  Caaas :  —  in  speaking  of  il,  **  11  as 
Skagit  pas  de  discuter  oe  qu'on  appelle  yagnement  le  m^rite 
litt^raire  d*un  ^rivun.  H  s'agit  de  quelque  chose  de  plna  gisre 
et  de  plus  historiqne.  Nous  avons  considM  le  style  eomme  ex- 
pression du  caract^re,  comma  reflet  de  rint^rieor  de  I'hmnms. 
.  .  .  Cost  chez  les  hommes  plus  dispose  k  agir  qu*  k  soognar  leur 
diction,  chcz  ceux  qui  demeurent  Strangers  k  tout  artifiee  propie 
k  produire  des  Amotions  par  le  charme  dn  langage,  que  la  liaisoa 
81  long-temps  signal^  entre  le  caract^re  et  le  style  as  &dfc  ssatif 
de  pr^ftenoe.*'     JEjroiiien  crifigiie,  torn.  liL  p.  240l 
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fair,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  let  feelings  make  havoc 
with  figures.^  But  with  regard  to  particular  state- 
ments of  fact  one  cannot  help  believing  Las  Casas, 
because  his  perfect  sincerity  is  allied  with  a  judg- 
ment so  sane  and  a  charity  so  broad  as  to  con- 
strain our  assent.  He  is  almost  always  ready  to 
make  allowances,  and  very  rarely  lets  his  hatred  of 
sin  blind  him  to  any  redeeming  qualities  there 
may  be  in  the  sinner.  It  was  he  that  said,  in  his 
crisp  way,  of  Ovando,  that  he  was  a  good  governor,  * 
but  not  for  Indians.  What  Las  Casas  witnessed 
under  the  administration  of  Ovando  and  other 
governors,  he  published  in  1552,  in  his  **  Brief  Re- 
lation of  the  Destruction  of  the  Indies,"  a  book  of 
which  there  are  copies  in  several  languages,  all 
more  or  less  rare  now.^  It  is  one  of  the  most 
grewsome  books  ever  printed.  ^ 

We  have  seen  how  by  the  year  1499  communi- 
ties of  Indians  were  assigned  in  repartimiento  to 
sundry  Spaniards,  and  were  thus  reduced  to  a  kind 
of  villenage.  Queen  Isabella  had  disapproved  of 
this,  but  she  was  persuaded  to  sanction  xheroyai 
it,  and  presently  in  1503^e  and  Ferdi-  ^''^^ ^ 
nand  issued  a  most  disastrous  order.  They  gave 
discretionary  power  to  Ovando  to  compel  Indians 
to  work,  but  it  must  be  for  wages.     They  ordered 

^  TIm  aritliinetio  of  Las  Casaa  is,  however,  no  wone  than  that 
of  aU  the  Spanish  historians  of  that  age.  With  every  one  of  them 
the  nine  digits  seem  to  hare  gone  on  a  glorious  spree. 

^  I  hare  never  seen  any  of  the  English  versions.  Sahin  men- 
tions four,  published  in  London  in  1583, 1656,  1687,  and  1699. 
List  of  the  PritUed  Editioru,  etc.,  pp.  22-24.  The  edition  which 
I  use  is  the  Latin  one  published  at  Heidelbei^,  1664,  small 
qnartOb 
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bim,  moreover,  to  see  that  Indians  were  duly  ia 
stmcted  in  the  Christian  faith,  provided  that  they 
must  come  to  ihass  ^^  as  free  persons,  for  so  they 
are."  It  was  further  allowed  that  the  cannibal 
Caribs,  if  taken  in  actual  war&ure,  might  be  sold 
into  slavery.  Little  did  the  sovereigns  know  wluit 
a  legion  of  devils  they  were  letting  loose.  Of 
course  the  doings  in  Hispaniola  always  went  the 
full  length  of  the  authority  granted  from  Spain, 
and  generally  went  far  beyond.  Of  course  the 
Indians  were  compelled  to  work,  and  it  was  not 
for  wages ;  and  of  course,  so  long  as  there  was  no 
legal  machinery  for  protecting  the  natives,  any 
Indian  might  be  called  a  cannibal  and  sold  into 
slavery.  The  way  in  which  Ovando  carried  out 
the  order  about  missionary  work  was  characteris- 
tic. As  a  member  of  a  religious  order  of  knights, 
he  was  familiar  with  the  practice  of  encomienda^ 
by  which  groups  of  novices  were  assigned  to  ce^ 
tain  preceptors  to  be  disciplined  and  in- 

Sneomiendoi,  i.i  •ft 

structed  m  the  mysteries  of  the  order. 
The  word  encomienda  means  ^^  commandery  "  or 
**  preceptory,"  and  so  it  came  to  be  a  nice  euphe- 
mism for  a  hateful  thing.  Ovando  distributed  In- 
dians among  the  Spaniards  in  lots  of  50  or  100  or 
600,  with  a  deed  worded  thus :  ^^  To  youJsnoh  a 
one,  is  given  an  encomienda  of  so  many-Indians, 
and  you  are  to  teach  them  the  things  of  our  holy 
Catholic  Faith."  In  practice  the  last  clause  wa« 
disregarded  as  a  mere  formality,  and  the  effect 
of  the  deed  was  simply  to  consign  a  parcel  of  In> 
dians  to  the  tender  mercies  of  some  Spaniard  to 
do  as  he  pleased  with  them.     If  the  system  ol 


^ 
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repartimientos  was  in  effect  serfdom  or  villenage, 
the  system  of  encomiendas  was  unmitigated  sla- 
very. 

Such  a  cruel  and  destructive  slavery  has  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  known.  The  work  of  the  Tnili^Tig 
was  at  first  largely  agricultural,  but  as  many  mines 
of  gold  were  soon  £scovered  they  were  driven  in 
gangs  to  work  in  the  mines.  There  was  a  rush  of 
Spaniards  to  Hispaniola,  like  the  rush  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  white  men  in  recent  times  to 
California  and  Australia,  and  we  know  well  what 
kind  of  a  population  is  gathered  together  under 
such  circumstances.  For  a  graphic  description  of 
it  we  may  go  to  Charles  Beade's  "  Never  too  Late  ^ 
to  Mend."  And  here  we  must  take  care  not  to 
identify  too  indiscriminately  the  Spaniards,  as 
such,  with  the  horrors  perpetrated  in 

TT«  •  t  T<  ±    '       ,1  1  EfFecta  of  the 

mspamola.  It  was  not  m  the  cnarac-  discovery  of 
ter  of  Spaniards  so  much  as  in  the  char-  ^ 
acter  of  ruffians  that  the  perpetrators  behaved, 
and  there  have  been  ruffi^ms  enough  among  peo- 
ple who  speak  English.^  If  the  worst  of  these 
slave-drivers  was  a  Spaniard,  so  too  was  Las  Casas. 
Many  of  the  wretches  were  the  offscourings  of 
camps,  the  vile  refuse  of  European  wars ;  some  of 
them  were  criminals,  sent  out  here  to  disencumber 
Spanish  jails.  Of  course  they  had  no  notion  of 
working  with  their  own  hands,  or  of  wielding  any^,  /' 
implement  of  industry  except  the  lash.  With 
such  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  labour  an  In- 
dian's life  was  counted  of  no  value.  It  was  cheaper 
to  woik  an  Indian  to  death  and  get  another  than 
to  take  care  of  him,  and  accordingly  the  slaves 


\ 
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wvre  worked  to  deatli  without  mere}'.  Fr^m  tinw 
to  tiirie  the  Indians  rose  in  rebelli'ir..  Init  theie 
attuinittt)  wero  aavagely  suppressed,  and  »  pohcjct 
ti^rror  was  adopted.  Indians  were  sliaghten^  l^ 
the  hundred,  burned  alive,  impaled  on  tl-..')j-p  stakn. 
torn  to  pieces  by  blood-hounds.  In  retaliation  fot 
till)  murdc-r  of  a  Spaniard  it  was  thought  proper 
til  i!all  up  fifty  or  sixty  Indiana  and  chop  oEf  their 
luuidfl.  Little  children  were  flung  into  the  water 
to  drown,  witli  Icia  concern  than  if  diey  had  been 
puppies.  In  the  mingling  of  sacred  ideas  ^tb 
tlu>  sheerest  devilry  there  was  a  groteaqueneSB  fit 
for  the  peni'tl  of  Dore.  Once,  **  in  hononr  and  rev- 
cwnw  of  Cliriat  and  his  twelve  Apostles,"  they 
liiuiged  thirti^a  Indians  in  a  row  at  snch  a  height 
that  tbt'ir  tin's  cotdd  just  touch  the  ground,  and 
then  prii-kiHl  them  to  death  with  their  sword-pointa, 
taking  t-are  not  to  kill  them  qniekly.  At  another 
it.iMwrtwi-  time,  when  some  old  reprotaie  wa»  bn»l- 
"^  ing  balf-a-down  Indiaiu  in  a  kind  of  cn- 

dle  sti»|Vi>ndMl  orer  a  sk>w  finr.  their  duHb  awoke 
th^  Sj^ani^  eaptain  who  in  a  neigfaboarutf  km  w 
iHkiug  hi»  aflenttxtD  nap.  and  he  eaUtd  ■hbs  ■eeszlt 
1o  ihe  man  to  d<MpatK-h  ibAse  wrvccJkM  :&>  ■«»*.  aal 
s:i.Y  their  ut.^jih  But  thU  decMO.  itoavizatM  n^ 
t:.<  W  tttulkioi  of  hU  eswytcitfat.  ooly  ^rv^t  uW 
{w;  v-nrssiiKM.     Cao  ii  bv.  jaiv  Lot  Caau..  ^mu  I 

Auuh  t^y  aw  &.>  .K^rr.*-  ~3^  (Ui.  <£ii  I  thcduui 
»isJl;  ai*  'cviiity  zxnC  ■;»¥<."  - 
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that  of  a  pestilence.  The  native  population  rap- 
idly diminished  nntil  labour  grew  scarce,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  in  Hispaniola  to  send  and  kidnap 
Indians  from  other  islands,  and  to  import  from 
Seville  negroes  that  had  been  caught  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  Africa.  The  first  slave  •  hunters  that 
went  to  the  Lucayan  islands  beguiled  the  simple^ 
natives  with  pretty  stories  and  promises,  and  thus 
enticed  them  on  board  their  ships.  Some  thou- 
sands of  Lucayans  were  taken  to  Hispaniola,  and 
there  is  a  touching  story  of  one  of  these  poor  fel- 
lows, who  cut  down  and  hollowed  out  a  pithy  tree, 
and  lashed  to  it  smaller  stems  till  he  had  made  a 
good  staunch  raft  He  stuffed  it  with  com  and 
calabashes  of  fresh  water,  and  then  with  two 
friends,  a  man  and  a  woman,  he  put  to  sea  one  dark 
night,  and  they  paddled  toward  the  north  star.^ 
After  many  anxious  days  and  nights  they  had  gone 
more  than  200  miles  and  were  coming  near  to  their 
own  land,  when  all  at  once  their  hearts  were  sick- 
ened at  the  sight  of  a  Spanish  cruiser  in  the  ofiing, 
and  presently  they  were  stowed  beneath  its  deck 
and  carried  back  in  black  despair  to  the  land  of 
bondage.  No  less  pathetic  is  the  story  of  the 
cacique  BLatuey  in  Cuba,  who  had  heard  that  the 
Spaniards  were  coming  over  from  Plispaniola  and 
hit  upon  an  ingenious  expedient  for  protecting  his 
people.     Taking  a  big  lump  of  gold  he  called  his 

^  Heirreia,  Hutoria  de  las  Indias,  Madrid,  1601,  torn.  i.  p.  228. 
As  Sir  Arthur  Helps  obserres,  **  there  is  somewhat  of  immortality 
in  a  stoat-hearted  action,  and  thongh  long  past  it  seems  still 
yoong  and  fall  of  life :  one  feels  qaite  anxioos  now,  as  if  those 
Indians  were  yet  npon  that  sea,  to  know  what  becomes  of  them.** 
Spanish  Conquestf  tqL  L  p.  226. 
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dan-chiefa  togethiir,  and  said :  —  Beliold,  tJiis  is 
the  god  of  the  white  mt'ia  ;  wherefore  let  ub  danoe 
to  it  and  reverence  it,  tiiat  if  peradventure  they 
come  hitlier,  it  ma^  tell  them  to  do  us  no  hurm ; 
and  so  these  nimple  barbarians  adored  the  piece 
of  yoUow  metal  and  daneed  around  it,  and  sought 
»  win  its  favour,'  * 

Tn  1509  Ovando  was  recalled,  and  went  home, 
a  po»i'  man,  leaving  as  his  last  act  the  lai^r  part 
of  his  property  to  found  a  hospital  for  needy  Span- 
iards. Under  hie  successor,  Diego  Columbus,  there 
WHS  little  improvement.  The  case  had  become  s 
hard  one  to  deal  with.  There  were  now  what  are 
called  "  vested  rights,"  the  ri^ts  of  property  in 
ijaoBia  slaves,  to  he  respected.     But  in  1510 

Mntedui.  there  came  a  dozen  Dominican  monks, 
and  tbey  soon  decided,  in  defiance  of  vested  rights, 
to  denounce  the  wickedness  they  saw  about  them. 
So  one  Sunday  in  the  year  1511  Father  Antonio 
Mont«sino  preached  a  great  seimon  in  the  ohnrdi 
at  San  Domingo,  from  the  text,  "  I  am  the  vtnoe 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  His  words,  says 
the  chronicler,  were  "  very  piercing  and  terrible." 
He  told  his  dismayed  hearers  that  they  were  liv- 
ing in  mortal  sin,  and  their  greed  and  cmeltj 

1  Herren,  op.  at.  torn.  i.  p.  2S3-  Thii  propHutioA  of  tlu  vluto 
min'l  yellow  goA  did  not  avail  to  nve  tlie  nnfortiiiiate  eaeiqaa. 
Soon  after  tli«ir  ariiTal  in  Cuba  the  Spauiatda  caagbt  him.  uad 
ha  tru  bnined  alive  at  the  itake.  A*  he  vaa  writhing'  amid  tha 
flanua,  a  priest  held  np  a  crom  before  him  and  begged  him  te 
"  beooms  a  Chriitian  "  *o  that  he  might  go  to  heaven.  The  half, 
roasted  Indian  replied  that  if  there  were  Chriitiaiia  in  Iteaven  ba 
hnil  no  denre  to  go  to  any  moh  place.  See  Laa  Caaaa,  Imttartm 
iln-attatimii  tt  exddH  muralio,  p.  16. 
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weTe  snoli  that  for  any  chanoe  they  had  of  going 
to  heayen  they  might  as  well  be  Moors  or  Turks  I 

Startling  words,  indeed,  to  Spanish  ears,  —  to  y^ 
be  told  that  they  were  no  better  than  Mahome- / 
tans  I  The  town  was  in  an  uproar,  and  after  the' 
noon  dinner  a  deputation  of  the  principal  citizens 
went  to  the  shed  which  served  temporarily  as  a 
monastery,  and  angrily  demanded  an  apology  from 
Father  Antonio.  The  prior's  quiet  reply  was  that 
Father  Antomo's  sentiments  were  those  of  the 
Dominican  community  and  would  on  no  account 
be  retracted.  The  infuriated  citizens  then  said 
that  unless  a  different  tone  was  taken  in  the  pul- 
pit next  Sunday  the  monks  had  better  pack  up 
their  goods  for  a  sea  voyage.  That  would  be  easily 
done,  quoth  the  prior,  and  verily,  says  Las  Casas, 
with  his  sly  humour,  it  was  so,  for  all  they  had  on 
earth  would  have  gone  into  two  small  trunks.^ 

Next  Sunday  the  church  was  thronged  with 
Spaniards  from  far  and  near,  for  the  excitement 
was  fierce.     Mass  was  performed,  and  then,  amid 
breathless  silence.  Father  Antonio  stepped  into  the 
pulpit  and  preached  a  still  more  terrible  sermon ; 
threatened  his  hearers  with  eternal  torments,  and 
declared  that  the  monks  would  refuse- confession N^/"" 
to  any  man  who  should  maltreat  his  Indians  or  / 
engage    in    the   slave-trade.      Glorious  Antonio  ^ 
Montesino!  first  of  preachers  on  American  soil  to 
declare  war  to  the  knife  against  this  gravest  of 
American  sins  I 

Loyalty  to  the  church  was  too  strong  among 

^  These  eyente  are  related  with  full  detaila  by  Las  Caaas,  HisU 
tklaglndids,  torn.  iii.  pp.  d65-38a. 
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Spaniards  for  any  violence  to  be  ojffered  to  theses 
monks,  but  the  citizens  made  complaint  to  King 
Ferdinand.  His  wife  Isabella,  dying  six  years 
before  these  events,  had  left  to  him  in  her  will  one 
The  king*a  ^^  ^^  ^^  incomo  to  be  got  from  the 
podtioo.  Indies  during  his  lifetime.     After  Isa- 

bella's death  the  crown  of  Castile  had  passed  to 
their  daughter  Joanna,  and  Ferdinand  for  a  while, 
restricted  to  his  own  kingdom  of  Aragon,  had 
little  to  do  with  American  affairs.  But  after  a 
couple  of  years,  Joanna  having  become  insane,  Fer- 
dinand had  become  regent  of  Castile,  and  was  thus 
lord  over  America,  and  as  half  the  American  rev- 
enue, which  was  chiefly  gold  from  the  mines,  wu 
to  come  to  him,  the  colonists  in  Hispaniola  looked 
to  him  to  defend  their  vested  interests.  The  citi- 
zens of  San  Domingo  got  hold  of  an  unworthy 
member  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  sent  him  to 
Spain  to  complain  against  the  Dominicans ;  and 
Antonio  Montesino  went  over  himself  to  forestall 
the  Franciscan  monk.  Antonio  saw  the  king  and 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  so  that  a  con- 
clave of  learned  priests  was  assembled,  and  vari- 
ous plans  of  relief  and  reform  were  diacossed. 
Nothing  was  really  accomplished,  except  that  some 
seeds  of  reform  were  sown,  to  bear  fruit  at  a  later 
season. 

Meanwhile  the  good  Montesino  had  gained  an 
ally  upon  the  scene  of  action  worth  a  dozen  kings. 
Las  Casas  was  by  natunal  endowment  a  many* 
sided  man,  who  looked  at  human  affiurs  from  van* 
ous  points  of  view.  Under  other  circamstancea 
he  need  not  necessarily  have  developed  into  a  phii 
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limtliropist,  though  any  i^areer  into  which  he  might 
have  been  drawn  could  not  have  failed  to  be  hon- 
oiimble  acd  noble.     At  first  he  seems  to  have  been 
wba:    on^   uiight  call  worldly-minded. 
V^t  the  mcst  intorestiug  thing  about  him  *"t » aiave- 
we  shall  find  to  be  his  steady  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  development ;  from  year  to  year 
he  rose  to  higher  and  higher  planes  of  thought 
and  feeling.     He  was  at  first  a  slave-owner  like 
the  rest,  and  had  seen  no  harm  in  it.     But  from 
the  first  his  kindly  sympathetic  nature  asserted  it- 
self, and  his  treatment  of  his  slaves  was  such  that 
they  loved  him.     He  was  a  man  of  striking  and 
easily  distinguishable  aspect,  and  the  Indians  in 
general,  who  fled  from  the  sight  of  white  men, 
came  soon  to  recognize  him  as  a  friend  who  could 
always  be  trusted.     At  the  same  time,  however, 
as  a  good  man  of  business  he  was  disposed   to 
make  money,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  ^^  he  took  no  more 
heed  than  the  other  Spaniards  to  bethink  himself 
that  his  Tndianfl  were  unbelievers,  and  of  the  duty 
that  there  was  on  his  part  to  give  them  instruction, 
and  to  bring  them  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of 
Christ."      He  sympathized  with  much  that   was 
said  by  Montesino,  but  thought  at  first  that  in  his 
unqualified  condemnation  of  the  whole  system  of 
slavery  that  great  preacher  was  going  too  far.   We 
must  not  be  wanting  in  charity  toward  slaveholders. 
It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
entanglements  of  ideas  and  situations  prepared  for 
him  before  he  was  bom.     The  heart  of  Las  Casas, 
however,  was  deeply  stirred  by  Montesino,  and  he 
pondered  much  upon  his  words. 


\ 
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In  tlie  same  year  that  those  memorahle  si 
were  preached,  Diego  Colnmbas  made  up  his  mu 
to  conquer  and  colonize  Cuba,  and  he  sent  Veft 
quez  for  that  purpose.  Las  Casas  presently 'fol- 
lowed. The  usual  tale  of  horrors  had  b^un,  YiJi 
he  succeeded  in  doing  much  to  improTe  the  situa- 
tion. For  the  time  he  was  tlie  only  priest  on  the 
island.  The  tremendous  power  of  the  church  was 
personified  in  him,  and  he  used  it  unflinchingly  in 
defence  of  the  Indians.  When  the  island  was  i«- 
garded  as  conquered,  Velasquez  proceeded  to  give 
encomiendas  of  Indians  to  his  friends,  and  a  large 
Tillage  was  given  as  an  ettcomienda  to  two  partners, 
of  whom  one  was  Las  Casas.  It  wii 
the  duty  of  Ias  Casas  to  say  mass  and 
now  and  then  to  preach,  and  in  thinking  of  hii 
sermon  for  Pentecost,  1514,  he  opened  his  Bible, 
and  his  eye  alighted  upon  these  yetses  in  the  84tk 
chapter  of  Ecclesiastious :  — 

*'  Tl^e  Most  High  is  not  pleased  witli  tlie  offer 
ings  of  the  wicked :  neither  is  he  pacified  for  siit 
by  the  multitude  of  sacrifices. 

"  The  bread  of  the  needy  is  their  life ;  he  tinl 
defraudetb  him  thereof  is  a  man  of  blood. 

*'  He  that  taketh  away  his  neigbbonr'a  bnag 
slayeth  him ;  and  he  that  defrandeth  the  labouier 
of  his  hire  is  a  shedder  of  blood.*' 

As  he  read  tbeae  woids  a  U^t  fran  heaTcn 
seemed  to  shine  upon  Las  Casas.  The  scaka  fell 
from  his  eyes.  He  saw  diat  the  syston  of  sUrery 
was  wrong  in  princi[de.  The  qnesticHi  whetba 
yon  treated  your  slaves  harshly  or  kinAr  did  sot 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.     As  aooo  aa  yon  took 
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from  the  labourer  Ids  wages  the  deadly  sin  was 
committed,  the  monstrous  evil  was  inaugurated. 
There  must  be  a  stop  put  to  this,  said  Las  Casas. 
We  have  started  wrong.  Here  are  vast  countries 
which  Holy  Church  has  given  to  the  Spaniards  in 
trust,  that  the  heathen  may  be  civilized  and 
brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ ;  and  we  have  be- 
gnu  by  making  Hispaniola  a  helL  This  thing 
must  not  be  su£Eered  to  grow  with  the  growth  of 
Spanish  conquest.  There  was  but  one  remedy. 
The  axe  must  be  put  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
Slavery  must  be  abolished. 

Las  Casas  began  by  giving  up  his  own  slaves. 
He  had  reason  enough  to  know  that  others  might 
not  treat  them  so  well  as  he,  but  he  was  not  the 
man  to  preach  what  he  did  not  practise.  His 
partner,  Pedro  de  Renteria,  was  a  man  of  noble 
nature  and  much  imder  his  influence,  so  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  there.  Then  Las  Casas  went 
into  the  pulpit  and  preached  to  his  con-  hib  first  pro- 
gregation  that  their  souls  were  in  dan-  <»«**°k^ 
ger  so  long  as  they  continued  to  hold  their  encomir 
endcts  of  Indians.  ^^  All  were  amazed,'*  he  says  ; 
^  some  were  struck  with  compunction  ;  others  were 
as  much  surprised  to  hear  it  called  a  sin  to  make 
use  of  the  Indians,  as  if  they  had  been  told  it 
were  sinful  to  make  use  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field;' 

Too  many  were  of  this  latter  mood,  and  finding 
his  people  incorrigible,  Las  Casas  sold  what  worldly 
goods  he  had  left,  and  went  to  Spain  to  lay  the 
case  before  King  Ferdinand.  First  he  visited 
Bishop  Fonseoa,  as  the  most  important  member  of 
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the  Council  for  the  Indies.  From  this  coarse  man, 
ms  reception  ^^^  ^^  cynical  contempt  for  philanthro- 
i^Fonaeca;  pjgts,  Las  Casas  got  such  a  reception 
as  might  have  been  expected.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Ovando  was  one  of  Fonseca's  creatures. 
When  Las  Casas  told  how  7,000  children  had 
cruelly  perished  in  Hispaniola  within  three  months, 
he  doubtless  overstated  the  case,  and  clearly  Fon- 
seca  did  not  believe  him.  He  answered  roughly, 
^  Look  here,  you  droll  fool,  what  is  all  this  to  me, 
and  what  is  it  to  the  king?  "  This  fairly  took  our 
poor  priest's  breath  away.  He  only  exclaimed, 
**'  O  great  and  eternal  God  I  to  whom,  then,  is  it 
of  any  concern?  "  and  so  he  turned  upon  his  heel 
and  left  the  room. 

On  arriving  at  Seville,  he  learned  that  the  king 
had  just  died,  January  23,  1516.  Ferdinand's 
daughter  Joanna,  queen  of  Castile  and  heiress  to 
the  throne  of  Aragon,  was  still  insane,  and  both 
thrones  descended  practically  to  her  illustrious 
son  Charles,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  was  then  in 
Flanders.  For  the  present  the  great  cardinal 
Ximenes  was  regent  of  Spain,  and  to  him  went 
Las  Casas  with  his  tale  of  woe.  From  the  cardi- 
and  br  Gardi-  ^^  ^^  obtained  ready  and  cordial  sym- 
nai  zimeoaa.  p^thy.  It  was  a  f ortunatc  circumstance 
that  at  this  juncture  brought  two  such  men  to- 
gether. Las  Casas  knew  well  that  the  enslave- 
ment of  Indians  was  not  contemplated  in  the  royal 
orders  of  1503,  except  so  far  as  concerned  canni- 
bals taken  in  war;  but  the  evil  had  become  so 
firmly  established  that  at  first  he  hesitated  about 
the  policy  of  using  thia  line  of  argument.     H« 
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prudently  shaped  Ids  question  in  this  wise :  ^^  With 
what  justice  can  such  things  be  done,  whether  the 
Indians  are  free  or  not?  "  Here,  to  his  joy,  the 
cardinal  oaueht  him  up  vehemently.  *^With  no 
purtdce  whatever:  what,  are  not  the  Indians  free? 
who  doubts  about  their  being  free  ?  "  This  was  a 
great  point  gained  at  the  start,  for  it  put  the  offi- 
cial theoiy  of  the  Spanish  government  on  the  side  of 
Las  Casas,  and  made  the  Spaniards  in  America 
appear  in  the  light  of  transgressors.  The  matter 
was  thoroughly  discussed  with  Ximenes  yj^  attempta 
and  that  amiable  Dutchman,  Cardinal  •'«»'®™- 
Adrian,  who  was  afterwards  pope.  A  commission 
of  Hieronymite  friars  was  appointed  to  accompany 
Las  Casas  to  the  West  Lidies,  with  minute  in- 
structions and  ample  powers  for  making  investiga- 
tions and  enforcing  the  laws.  Ximenes  appointed  v- 
Las  Casas  Protector  of  the  Indians,  and  clothed! 
him  with  authority  to  impeach  delinquent  judges 
or  other  public  officials.  The  new  regulations, 
could  they  have  been  carried  out,  would  have  done 
much  to  mitigate  the  su£Perings  of  the  Indians. 
They  must  be  paid  wages,  they  must  be  humanely 
treated  and  taught  the  Christian  religion.  But 
as  the  Spanish  government  needed  revenue,  the 
provision  that  Indians  might  be  compelled  to^ 
work  in  the  mines  was  not  repealed.  The  Indians 
must  work,  and  the  Spaniards  must  pay  them. 
Las. Casas  argued  correctly  that  so  long  as  this 
provision  was  retained  the  work  of  reform  would 
go  but  little  way.  Somebody,  however,  must  work 
the  mines ;  and  so  the  talk  turned  to  the  question 
of  sending  out  white  labourers  or  negroes. 
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Here  we  come  to  the  statement,  often  repeatedf 
that  it  was  Las  Casas  who  first  introduced  negro 
slavery  and  the  African  slave-trade  into  the  ]New 
World.  The  statement  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
headlong,  helter-skelter  way  in  which  things  get 
said  and  believed  in  this  superficial  world.  As 
Tb8  popular  ^^^  repeated,  there  was  probably  an 
i^^om^^  agreeable  tinge  of  paradox  in  represent- 
negro  •krery.  ^^  ^^  greatest  of  philanthropists  as  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  vilest  systems  of  bmidage 
known  to  modem  times.  At  length  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  people  who  know  nothing  about  Las 
Casas,  and  have  absolutely  no  other  idea  associated 
with  his  name,  still  vaguely  think  of  him  as  the 
man  who  brought  negro  slaves  to  America  as  sab- 
stitutes  for  Indians,  —  the  man  wh6  sacrificed  one 
race  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  another,  and  thus 
paid  Peter  by  robbing  PauL 

There  could  not  be  a  grosser  historical  blunder 
than  this  notion,  and  yet,  like  most  such  blunden, 
it  has  arisen  from  a  perversion  of  things  that  lealfy 
were  said  if  not  done.     In  order  to  arrive  at  his- 
torical truth,  it  is  not  enough  to  obtain  correct 
items  of  fact ;  it  is  necessary  to  group  the  items 
in  their  causal  relations  and  to  estimate  the  pre- 
cise weight  that  must  be  accorded  to  each  in  the 
total  result.     To  do  this  is  often  so  difficult  that 
half-truths  are  very  commonly  offered  us  in  plaoe 
of  whole  truths ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  of 
all  forms  of  falsehood  none  is  so  misleading  aa  the 
half-truth. 

The  statement  about  Las  Casas,  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned,  properly  divides  itself  into  a 
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pttir  of  statementB.  It  is  alleged,  in  ihe  first 
place,  that  it  was  Las  Casas  who  first  suggested 
tlie  employment  of  negroes  as  substitutes  for  In- 
dians; and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  origin,  or 
a»  any  rate  the  steady  development,  of  negro 
slayeiy  in  America  was  due  to  this  suggestion. 
These  are  two  different  propositions  and  call  for 
different  comments. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  imdoubtedly  true 
that  Las  Casas  at  one  time  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  there  must  be  slave  labour,  the  enslave- 1 
ment  of  blacks  might  perhaps  be  tolerated  as  the' 
smaller  of  two  evils,  inasmuch  as  the  whatLaa 
negroes  were  regarded  as  a  hardier  race  ^'^"^ 
iiian  the  Indians  and  better  able  to  support  con- 
tinuons  labour.  At  one  time  the  leading  colonists 
of  Hispaniola  had  told  Las  Casas  that  if  they 
might  have  Ucense  to  import  each  a  dozen  negroes, 
they  would  cooperate  with  him  in  his  plans  for 
setting  free  the  Indians  and  unproving  their  con- 
dition. When  Las  Casas  at  the  Spanish  court 
was  confronted  with  the  argument  that  there  must 
be  somebody  to  work  the  mines,  he  recalled  this 
soggestion  of  the  colonists,  and  proposed  it  as 
perhaps  the  least  odious  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  at  that  period  in  his 
life  he  did  not  realize  the  wickedness  of  slavery 
so  distinctly  in  the  case  of  black  men  as  in  the 
case  of  red  men.  In  other  words,  he  had  not  yet 
outgrown  that  medisBval  habit  of  mind  which  re- 
garded the  right  to  ^^  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,"  and  other  rights,  not  as  common  to 
all  mankind,  but  as  parcelled  out  among  groups 
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and  classes  of  men  in  a  complicated  way  that  to 
our  minds,  on  the  eve  of  the  twentieth  oentoiy, 
M«dtoTai  and  ^^^^  beoomc  wellnigh  imintelligiMe.  It 
^^Si^ST  was  the  great  French  writers  of  the  dg^ 
^^^^  teenth  oentniy  who  first  gave  distbet 

expression  to  the  notion  of  ^  onalienaUe  rights,** 
with  which  mankind  has  been  endowed  by  the 
Creator.  This  notion  has  become  so  familiar  to 
our  minds  that  we  sometimes  see  the  generalbi- 
tions  of  Rousseau  and  Diderot,  or  whatever  ranaios 
sound  in  them,  derided  as  mere  platitudes,  as  if  it 
had  never  been  necessary  to  preach  such  aelf-efi- 
dent  truths.  But  these  ^.platitudes**  about  ud- 
versal  rights  were  ba  enough  from  beii^  self-efi- 
dent  in  the  sixteenth  century.  On  tlie  ecmtrsy, 
they  were  extremely  nnfamiliar  and  ahstmse  coa- 
ceptions,  toward  which  the  most  enlightened  misds 
could  only  grope  their  way  by  slow  degrees.^  h 
Las  Casas  it  is  interesting  to  trace  sndi  a  derdqi- 

ment.  He  had  gradnally  riben  to  Ae 
ofMiMflt  of  tiM  perception  of  the  foil  wictodweas  of 
eepcioateLM  slavcry  in  the  f onu  hi  wfaidi  he  luid b»> 

come  familiar  with  it;  bat  he  had  aot 
yet  extended  his  generaliBtioos,  as  a  Moden 
thinker  would  do,  to  remote  cases,  and  ia  erderto 
gain  a  point,  the  supreme  inqpottanee  of  wUeii  he 
keenfy  felt,  he  was  ready  to  make  PWMTiwrin^!!  In 
later  years  he  blamfd  himself  roundly  Cor  nakafg 

>  As  Mr.  Join  Horier 
tM«i  tovard  tiie  lover  i 
ropc^**     Did^nt  tumi   tit 
Mr.  Med  t's  mnarkf  ^  tl» 
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any  such  concessions.  Had  he  ^^  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  matter,"  he  would  not  for  all  the  world 
have  entertained  such  a  suggestion  for  a  moment ; 
for,  said  he,  the  negroes  ^^had  been  made  slaves 
unjustly  and  tyrannically,  and  the  same  reason 
holds  good  of  them  as  of  the  Indians."  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  the  statements  we 
are  considering,  the  question  arises  how  far  did 
this  suggestion,  for  which  Las  Casas  afterward  so 
freely  blamed  himself,  have  any  material 
effect  in  setting  on  foot  the  African  rysoggertioii 
slave-trade  or  m  enlargmg  its  dimen-  bie  effect  upon 
sions?  The  reply  is  that  it  had  no  """^  ^'*^' 
such  effect  whatever.  As  for  the  beginnings,  ne- 
groes  had  been  carried  to  Hispaniola  in  small  num. 
bers  as  early  as  1501 ;  and  in  the  royal  instructions 
drawn  up  at  that  time  for  Ovando,  he  was  for- 
bidden to  take  to  the  colony  Moors,  Jews,  new 
converts  from  Islam  or  Judaism,  monks  not  Span- 
ish, and  the  children  of  persons  burned  at  tht 
stake  for  heresy,  but  he  might  take  negro  slaves.^ 
Official  documents  prove  that  at  various  times  be- 
tween 1500  and  1510  negroes  were  sent  over  to 
work  in  the  mines,  but  not  in  large  numbers.^ 
As^for  the  extensive  development  of  negro  slavery 
ill  the  West  Indies,  it  did  not  begin  for  many 
years  after  that  period  in  the  career  of  Las  Casas 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  and  there  is  no- 
thing to  show  that  his  suggestion  or  concession  was 
ill  any  way  concerned  in  bringing  it  about.     If,  on 

^  Las  Casas,  Hitt.  de  las  IndiaSf  torn.  iy.  p.  880. 
'  Navarretef  Colexidon  de  viages,  torn.  ii.  doc.  175. 
*  Herrera,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  torn.  i.  pp.  274-276. 
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the  other  hand,  instead  of  confining  our  >ttentioB 
to  this  single  incident  in  his  life,  the  importaaca 
of  which  has  been  egi^Jously  exa^erat«d,  m 
consider  the  general  eifect  of  lus  life-work,  that 
effect  was  clearly  adverse  to  the  development  of 
the  African  slave-trade.  For  if  the  depopulatioD 
of  the  New  World  had  continued,  which  Las  Caaaa 
did  80  much  to  check,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 

the  importation  of  negroes  to  Spanish 
dM  mwh  to  America  would  have  been  immeasuniblf 
Toiuin.  at  va-  greater  than  it  haa  been.  The  Afri- 
j«J«*^»-  can  slavo-tnule  woidd  have  assumed 
■ttM^        much  lai^er  proportions  than  it  has  ever 

known,  and  its  widely  ramifying  influ- 
ence for  evil,  its  poisonous  effects  upon  the  character 
of  European  society  in  the  Xew  World,  whether 
Spanish  or  English,  would  probably  have  surpaMed 
anything  that  we  can  now  realize.  When  the  work 
of  Las  Casas  is  deeply  considered,  we  cannot  make 
him  anything  else  but  an  antagonist  of  human 
slavery  in  all  its  forms,  and  the  mightiest  and  moat 
effective  antagonist,  withal,  that  has  ever  lived. 
Subtract  his  glonoua  life  from  the  history  of  the 
paflt,  and  we  might  still  be  waitii^,  sick  with  hope 
deferred,  for  a  Wilberforce,  a  Garrison,  and  a  Lis- 
colu. 

In  all  the  work  at  the  Spanish  court  the  Bishop 
of  Burgos  tried  by  every  means  in  his  power  to 
imiKHlo  and  thwart  Las  Casan,  and  agents  of  the 
colonists  gained  tlie  ears  of  the  Hieronymite  friars, 
so  that  nutters  were  ^'ery  imperfectly  mended,  ami 
tbo  next  year,  after  a  atout  fight,  Lw  Caaaa  » 
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turned  to  Spain  to  find  the  great  cardinal  on  Us 
death-bed.     The  loss  of  this  powerful  ally  was  a 
■erious  misfortune  for  Las  Casas.     He  was  not 
long,  however,  in  winning  the  esteem  of  ch»rie«v.M»d 
Charles  V.     The  young  king  greatly  ^^c*"^ 
liked  him,  and  his  grave  face  always  lighted  up 
with  pleasure  whenever  he  happened  to  meet  ^^  Mas- 
ter Bartholomew,"  as  he  used  to  call  him.     Las 
Casas  now  tried  to  enlist  white  emigrants  for  the 
West  Indies,  to  labour  there ;  but  the  task  of  get- 
ting Spaniards  to  work,  instead  of  making  slaves 
work  for  them,  was  not  an  encouraging  one.     At 
length,  however,  he  devised  a  scheme  which  seemed 
likely  to  work.     He  undertook  to  select  fifty  Span- 
iards for  whose  characters  he  could  vouch,  to  sub- 
scribe 200  ducats  each  and  go  with  him  to  found 
a  colony  upon  the  mainland.     That  the  Indians 
might  distinguish  between  these  men  and  any  other 
Spaniards  they  had  ever  seen,  they  were  to  wear 
a  peculiar  uniform,  white  with  a  coloured  cross.   If 
their  work  should  prosper  he  intended  to  ask  the 
Pope  to  recognize  them  as  a  religious  ^  nobie 
fraternity,  like  those  of    the    Middle  ***""•• 
Ages,  which  had  been  of  such  inestimable  value 
as  civilizing  agencies.     He  promised  to  make  it  an 
enterprise  which  should  justify  itself  by  paying  its 
own  way  and  yielding  a  steady  revenue  to  the 
crown.      If  he  could  not  cure  the  evils  in  the 
islands,  he  could  at  least  set  the  example  of  a 
new  colony  founded  on  sound  principles,  and  might 
hope  that  it  would  serve  as  a  centre  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  a  higher  civilization  in  the  New  World. 
In  poxsuanoe  of  this  scheme  Las  Casas  obtained 
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from  Charles  V.  a  grant  of'  territory  abon^  On- 
mana  on  the  Fearl  Coast.  There  were  three  yean 
of  hard  work  in  these  preliminaries,  hindered  at 
every  step  by  the  malignant  intrigues  of  Bishop 
Fon^ca.  At  length,  in  1520,  the  Protector  of 
tnelndians  returned  to  Hispaniola,  and  in  1521 
he  was  ready  for  the  Pearl  Coast.  Some  Do- 
minicans had  already  founded  a  small  monasteiy 
there,  and  from  them  Las  Casas  could  always  look 
for  cordial  assistance.  But  Satan  had  not  been 
asleep  while  these  things  were  going  on.  In  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Cubagua,  fishing  for  pearls, 
ThemiMhief  ^^  ^  young  man  named  Alonso  de 
STbto'd^  Ojeda,^  concerning  whom  Las  Casas 
~**^  says,  with   truth,  "  that  if  he   had  nofc 

been  bom,  the  world  would  have  lost  nothing." 
Ojeda  wanted  slaves,  and  thought  it  a  bri^t  idea 
to  catch  a  few  on  the  mainland  and  pretend  they 
were  cannibals.  He  took  a  notary  with  his  party 
in  order  to  catechise  some  chiefs  and  have  such 
answers  taken  down  as  could  be  made  to  convict 
them  of  cannibalism.^  But  having  no  paper  about 
him  he  stopped  at  the  Dominican  monasteiyand 
asked  for  a  sheet,  which  was  given  him.  Ojeda 
presently  changed  his  mind,  abandoned  his  cikte- 


^  Lloreiite  ((Emrta  de  Lot  Casas,  tom.L  pL  199) 
with  the  Alonao  de  Qjeda  whose  career  w«  bsre  sinmij 
down  to  his  death  ba  1515,  fire  yean  before  the  tfana  of  4iw  • 
we  are  now  narrating.    Cniioosly  eaoogh,  am  wmoAmt  page  el  the 
same  Tolnme  (p.  xly.)  Uorente  wani  the  reader  mat  to 
the  two,  hat  thinks  that  this  joans«r  sinner  ubit 
boen  the  son  of  the  other.    I  saspect  this  is  a  mere 

*  The  reader  will  obserre  that  some  sKfuht 
have  been  made,  sines  these  Ufal  foRtafitka 
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ehising  project  as  uncertain  and  tedious,  and 
adopted  some  other  device.  A  few  miles  down  the 
eoast  he  fell  in  with  some  Indians,  attacked  them 
under  circumstances  of  foulest  treachery,  slew  a 
great  many,  and  carried  off  the  rest  in  his  vesseL 
Now  the  Indians  were  always  deeply  impressed 
with  the  way  in  which  white  people  commimicated 
intelligence  to  one  another  by  means  of  mysterious 
bits  of  paper.  Some  Indians  had  seen  the  innocent 
monk  give  the  piece  of  paper  to  Ojeda,  and  so,  as 
the  news  of  his  evil  deeds  flew  along  the  coast,  they 
naturaUy  concluded  that  the  Dominicans  must  be 
his  accomplices.  So  they  not  only  contrived  to  kill 
the  worthless  Ojeda  the  next  time  he  touched  upon 
the  coast,  but  they  set  fire  to  the  monastery  and 
massacred  the  monks.  And  so  fiercely  was  their 
wrath  now  kindled  against  all  Spaniards  that  soon 
after  the  founding  of  the  colony  of  Las  Casas  at 
Cumana,  on  an  occasion  when  —  fortunately  for 
him  —  some   business   had    called  him 

_       _  __,  •   1  1  111        Deetruction  of 

back  to  Uispaniola,  they  attacked  the  theutuecoi- 
little  colony  in  overwhelming  nimibers, 
and  destroyed  it.  Those  who  escaped  their  javelins 
were  fain  to  flee  to  the  neighbouring  islands  and 
thence  to  San  Domingo.  Their  incipient  village 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  not  a  white  man 
was  left  on  the  Pearl  Coast. 

Seven  years  had  now  elapsed  since  that  memora- 
ble Pentecost  of  1514,  seven  years  of  ceaseless  toil 
and  sore  perplexity,  and  now,  just  as  the  way  was 
begimiing  JseeJcleax  toward  some  tangible  re- 
«XZU*was  ruined  by  the  villain^  of  one 
pcurvy  knave.     There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
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Las  Caaaa  may  hare  somewhat  overtaxed  Ini 
strength.  His  nerves  were  str^ed  heyond  endm^ 
siiai  at  iw  &nc6)  ^^d  when  he  heard  the  news  of 
SZ'.Dc^  this  terrible  blow,  he  fell,  for  the  firet 
'»'»'~">»>t  and  only  time  in  his  life,  into  a  fit  of 
profound  despondency.  Perhaps,  said  he,  in  pro- 
phetic language,  *'  the  Spaniards  are  not  to  be 
saved  from  the  commission  of  great  wickedness 
and  from  decay  of  their  power."  Perhaps  God 
had  for  some  inscrutable  purpose  decreed  that 
the  Indians  must  be  destroyed.  Perhaps  there 
was  in  his  own  soul  some  lurking  sin  which  made 
him  unworthy  to  be  God's  instnunent  for  righting 
these  grievous  wrongs.*  The  Dominican  monas- 
tery at  San  Domingo  was  no  longer  a  mere  shed. 
In  its  pleasant  garden  would  Las  Casas  sit  motion- 
less hour  after  hour,  absorbed  in  meditation  upon 
these  heart-rending  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence. The  good  monks  improved  the  situation 
l^  persuading  Las  Casas  to  join  their  order.  He 
became  a  Dominican  in  1522,  and  renuticed  there 
at  the  monastery  for  eight  years,  leading  the  life  of 
a  close  student,  acquiring  a  profound  knoidedge 
of  patristic  and  medisvsj  theology,  beooming  ex- 
pert in  the  sinnosities  of  scholastio  logic,  and 
writing  history  such  as  the  world  could  ill  afEord  to 
spare. 
~"  During  these  eight  years  the  Spanish  empire  in 

'  "  Ths  dignity  and  ^reatnna  of  big  eanaevAvao  predmainud 
In  the  mind  of  Laa  Cish  >■  to  Imts  no  room  far  infl— wjm  mwrij 
pennnal.  It  does  not  appear  that  hs  eraraxpaetad  giatitada 
fniiD  the  Indiana ;  nor  did  the  tenibla  diaarter  iridch  he  auftavd 
■t  CnnianA  Ipave,  apparently,  the  aliKhtert  i—otT  in  Ida  vdmL" 
H«lp«,  Spaaiik  ConqKot,  ml.  i*-  p.  S34. 
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America  was  rapidly  expanding.  When  Las  Casas 
entered  the  monas^eiy,  Cortes  had  lately  captured 
the  great  Mexican  pueblo  and  overthrown  the 
Aztec  confederacy.  Then  Pedro  de  Alvarado 
conquered  Guatemala,  while  Pedrarias  gp,„j£^eon- 
and  his  captains  devastated  Nicaragua  ^J^moyS!' 
like  a  typhoon  op  a  plague.  Now  in  '°^*^ 
1530  the  Pizarros  and  Almagro  were  just  starting 
on  their  final  and  decisive  expedition  for  the  con- 
quest of  Peru.  Old  Pedrarias  had  just  died  at 
somewhere  about  his  ninetieth  year.     The  horrors 

^.-^lof  Hispaniola  had  been  repeated  in  Nicaragua. 
We  may  suppose  that  this  had  much  to  do  with 
arousing  the  Dominicans  of  Hispaniola  to  renewed 
activity.  Las  Casas  tells  us  very  little  about 
himself  at  this  conjunctive.     Indeed,  his  history 

I  of  the  Indies  brings  us  down  no  farther  than  1522. 
But  we  learn  from  Antonio  de  Remesal  —  an  ex- 
cellent authority  for  this  part  of  his  career  —  that 
he  emerged  from  his  seclusion  in  1530,  went  over^ 
to  Spain,  and  obtained  from  Charles  Y.  a  decree 
prohibiting  the  enslavement  of  Indians  in  the 
cotantries  which  Pkarro  and  Almagro  were  ex-  I 
pected  to  conquer.^  On  returning  to  Hispaniola,  r 
Las  Casas  was  sent  to  the  new  Dominican  monas- 
tery in  Mexico,  there  to  take  companions  and  pro- 
ceed to  Peru,  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  the 
imperial  decree  and  founding  a  monastery  there. 
For  some  reason  the  latter  purpose  was  not  carried 
out.  The  decree  was  proclaimed,  but  it  proved 
impossible  to  enforce  it.  For  three  or  four  years 
Las  Casas  was  kept  busy  in  Nicaragua,  putting  a 

^  RMneaal,  ERMtoria  de  Ckiapa,  Madrid,  1619,  p.  103. 
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cnrb  upon  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  new  gci^ 
emor.  Meanwhile  a  friend  of  his  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Guatemala,  and  thither  Las  Casas  i» 
paired  early  in  1536.  A  Dominican  monasteiy, 
founded  there  somewhat  prematurely,  had  been 
unoccupied  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  Las  Casas 
and  three  of  his  companions  now  took  possession 
of  it.  There  the  first  thinfi:  they  did 
moDMiery  in  was  to  acquirc  a  knowledge  of  the 
Quiche  language  spoken  by  the  natives 
of  Ghiatemala,  a  language  not  without  some  inter- 
esting native  literature  which  modem  scholarship 
has  discovered  and  edited.^  So  zealously  did  these 
four  monks  work  that  it  was  not  long  before  they 
could  talk  quite  fluently  in  Quiche,  and  they  soon 
found  occasion  to  put  this  rare  accomplishment  to 
a  practical  use. 

While  in  the  monastery  at  S^m  Domingo,  Las 
Casas  had  written  his  famous  Latin  treatise  De 
unico  vocationis  modoy  or  the  only  proper  method 
of  calling  men  to  Christianity.  In  these  years  cl 
trial  his  mind  had  been  growing  in  deBmeas  and 
grasp.  He  had  got  beyond  all  sophistical  distinc- 
tions between  men  of  one  colour  and  &ith  and 
men  of  another,  —  a  wonderful  progress  for  a 
'^2  Spaniard  H^pm  eight  years  before  the  Moor  was 
driven  from  Granada.  He  had  oome  to  see  what 
was  really  involved  in  the  Christian  assumption  of 
the  brotherhood  of  men ;  and  accordingly  he  main^ 

^  See  BraaBear  de  Boarbomg,  BiUiiMqm  Mexic^-Omaifmalu 
mme;  Popol  Vuk,  le  Livre  Sacri  des  QutcMf ;  snd  for  the  liien^ 
tore  of  a  Deighbonring'  people  in  GuAtemala,  cee  Brinton's  Amuk 
^  the  CakekiqiuU,  Philadelphia,  1886. 
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tained  that  to  make  war  upon  infidels  or  heathen, 
merely  because  they  are  infidels  or  heathen,  is  sin- 
ful ;  and  that  the  only  right  and  lawful 
way  of  bringing  men  to  Christ  is  the  waytobiixl^ 
way  of  reason  and  persuasion.  To  set 
forth  such  a  doctrine  at  that  time  and  still  keep 
clear  of  the  Inquisition  required  consummate  skil- 
fulness  in  statement.  This  little  book  was  never 
printed,  but  manuscript  copies  of  the  original 
Latin  and  of  a  Spanish  translation  were  circulated, 
and  csHei  forth  much  comment.  The  illustrations 
drawn  from  American  affairs  exasperated  the  Span- 
ish colonists,  and  they  taunted  Las  Casas.  He 
was  only  a  vain  theorizer,  they  said ;  the  gospel  of 
peace  would  be  all  very  well  in  a  world  already 
perfect,  but  in  our  world  the  only  prac- 
ticable  gospel  is  the  gospel  of  kicks  and 
blows.  Gro  to,  let  this  apostle  try  himself  to  con- 
vert a  tribe  of  Lidians  and  make  them  keep  the 
peace ;  he  will  soon  find  that  something  more  is 
needed  than  words  of  love.  So  said  the  scoffers, 
as  they  wagged  their  heads. 

Las  Casaa  presently  took  them  at  their  word. 
The  province  of  Tuzulutlan,  just  to  the  north  of 
Guatemala  and  bordering  upon  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  was  called  by  the  Spaniards  The  Land  of 
the  "  Land  of  War."  It  was  an  inac-  ^"' 
isessible  country  of  beetling  crags,  abysmal  gorges, 
raging  torrents,  and  impenetrable  forest.  In  their 
grade  of  culture  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  re- 
sembled the  Aztecs.  They  had  idols  and  hmnan 
sacrifices,  and  were  desperate  fighters.  The  Span- 
iard3  had  three  times  invaded  this  coimtry,  and 
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tlirM  times  had  been  hurled  back  in  a  veiy  dilapi- 
dated condition.  It  could  hardly  be  called  a  prom- 
ising Beld,  but  this  it  was  that  Las  Casaa  chose 
for  bis  experiment.* 


TiuulntUa,  or  dw  "  Lud  of  War." 

Let  na  note  well  his  manner  of  proceeding,  iar 
tbere  are  those  today  who  maiiitai.iTi  tliat  the  type 
of  character  which  Victor  Hugo  bas  sketcbed  in 
Monaeigneur  Bieavenu  is  not  calculated 
tTpc^Jf^-  to  achieve  suooeAs  in  the  world.  The 
example  of  Laa  Casaa,  howerer,  taid« 
to  ooofirm  us  in  die  opinion  that  when-  otonbiDed 

'  A  foil  accoant  of  tha  work  it  I^a  Chbi  in  Tmolntlwa  t«  gliH 
in  Remcnl'i  HitfLoria  dt  CSliqpa,  lib.  iiL  sap.  i&-«l,  xr.  mML 
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with  sufficient  intelligence,  that  type  of  character 
is  the  most  indomitable  and  masterful  of  alL  And 
in  this  I  seem  to  see  good  promise  for  the  future 
of  humanity.  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  when 
wedded  to  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  is  of  all 
things  the  most  winning  and  irresistible,  as  Las 
Casas  now  proceeded  to  prove. 

Alvarado,  the  fierce  governor  of  Gruatemala,  was 
absent  in  Spain.  Las  Casas  talked  with  the  tem- 
porary governor,  Alonzo  de  Maldonado,  and  the 
result  of  their  talk  was  the  following  agreement, 
signed  May  2, 1537.  It  was  agreed  that  Diplomacy  of 
*'if  Las  Casas,  or  any  of  his  monks,  ^^•^•■^ 
can  bring  these  Indians  into  conditions  of  peace, 
so  that  they  should  recognize  the  Spanish  monarch 
for  their  lord  paramount,  and  pay  him  any  mod- 
erate tribute,  he,  the  governor,  would  place  those 
provinces  under  his  majesty  in  chief,  and  would 
not  give  them  to  any  private  Spaniard  in  encomi" 
enda.  Moreover,  no  lay  Spaniard,  under  heavy 
penalties,  except  the  governor  himself  in  person,  " 
should  be  allowed  for  five  years  to  enter  into  that 
territory."  ^  Ojedas  and  other  such  sinners  were 
now,  if  possible,  to  be  kept  at  a  distance.  No 
doubt  Maldonado  smiled  in  his  sleeve  when  he 
signed  his  name  to  this  agreement.  Of  course  it 
eould  never  come  to*  anything. 

Thus  guaranteed  against  interference,  the  good 
monks  went  to  work,  and  after  a  due  amount  of 
preliminary  fasting  and  prayer  they  began  by  put- 
ting into  Quiche  verses  an  epitome  of  Christian 
doctrine  simple  enough  for  children  to  apprehend, 

•  ^  Helps,  Spanith  Conquestf  iu.  337. 
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—  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
PrepantioDB  ^^^  judgment.  It  is  a  pity  that  these 
toli^S  toe  verses  have  not  been  preserred,  but  no 
LMdofWar.   ^^^^^  j^^  Casas,  whose    great  heart 

knew  so  well  how  to  touch  the  secret  springs  of 
the  Indian  mind,  knew  how  to  make  the  stoiy  as 
attractive  and  as  moving  as  possible.  The  verses 
were  nicely  balanced  in  couplets,  so  as  to  aid  the 
memory,  and  were  set  to  music  so  that  they  might 
be  chanted  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  mde  In- 
dian instruments.  Then  the  monks  found  four 
Indian  traders,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
now  and  then  through  the  "  Land  of  War "  with 
goods  to  barter.  They  spent  many  weeks  in  win- 
ning the  affection  of  these  Indians  and  teiiAhing 
them  their  sacred  poem,  explaining  everything  with 
endless  patience,  until  the  new  converts  knew  it 
all  by  heart  and  felt  able  to  answer  simple  questions 
about  it.  When  the  monks  felt  sure  that  ^e  work 
was  thoroughly  done,  they  despatched  the  four 
traders  on  their  missionaiy  errand  to  the  pueblo  of 
the  most  powerful  cacique  in  that  country,  taking 
care  to  provide  them  with  an  ample  store  of  mir- 
rors, bells,  Spanish  knives,  and  other  stuff  attrac- 
tive to  barbarians. 

When  the  traders  arrived  at  their  destination 

they  were  hospitably  received,  and,  ao- 
tnaoe  wm       cordiug  to  custom,  were  lodged  in  the 

tecpan.^  They  were  zealous  in  their 
work,  and  obeyed  their  instructions  faithfully.  Af- 
ter vending  their  wares  as  usual,  they  called  for 

^  See  Bandelier,  in  Peabody  Mtueum  RqtortM^  toL  iL  p.  67a. 
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some  Mexican  drums  or  timbrels,  and  proceeded 
to  chant  their  sacred  couplets.^  They  were  well 
received.  Indians  uttering  such  strange  sweet 
words  must  have  seemed  miraculously  inspired,  and 
so  the  audience  thought.  For  several  days  the 
performance  was  repeated,  and  the  traders  were 
beset  with  questions.  After  a  while  they  drew 
pictures  of  the  tonsured  monks,  and  said  that  they 
learned  these  mysteries  from  these  holy  men,  who, 
although  white  men,  were  not  like  other  Spaniards, 
for  they  spent  their  lives  in  doing  good,  they  had 
no  wives,  they  treated  all  women  with  respect,  they 

^  As  ft  speeimen  of  the  kind  of  mnsio  likely  to  hare  been  em- 
ployed on  this  occasion,  I  gire  a  page  of  ancient  Nahuati  Ante 
melodies,  taken  from  Dr.  Brinton's  The  Gueguence  ;  a  Comedy  Bal' 
let  in  the  NahucUl-Spanish  Dialect  of  Nicaragua^  Philadelphia, 
1883.  In  the  introduction  to  that  interesting  work  there  is  a 
section  on  the  mnsio  and  musical  instruments  of  the  nattres  of 
Nicaragua,  who  were  and  are  an  outlying  branch  of  the  fpcvA 
Nahua  people.  From  statements  of  Oviedo,  Father  Dnran,  Beii- 
xoni,  and  other  old  writers,  further  illustrated  by  the  inrestiga- 
tions  of  modem  travellers,  Dr.  Brinton  has  made  a  learned  and 
yaluable  essay.  If  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  ol 
music  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  melodies  here  cited 
from  page  xxziv.  of  Dr.  Brinton^s  work  with  the  melodies  from  the 
Giieg^ence  itself,  giren  by  Dr.  Brinton  on  page  xl.,  he  wiU  reoo^ 
nize  at  once  that  the  latter  hare  been  produced  under  Spanish 
influences,  while  the  former  show  no  trace  of  snch  influence  and 
are  undoubtedly  genuine  aboriginal  music.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve tJie  monotony  and  the  limited  range  of  the  melodies  here 
cited,  and  can  imag^e  the  lugubrious  but  perhaps  not  wholly  nil* 
pleasant  effect  of  such  tunes  when  chanted  in  the  open  ur  to  the 
aecompaniment  of  the  tqjxmaxtU  at  old  Mexican  timbrels.  For 
some  account  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  mnsio,  see  Garoilassck,  Co- 
mentarios  reales,  pt  L  lib.  ii.  cap.  xzvi.  An  interesting  ooUectioo 
of  Zufli  melodies,  recorded  upon  phonographic  cylinders  by  Dr. 
Fewkes,  of  the  Hemenway  ArohsBological  Expedition,  may  be 
found  in  the  Journal  qf  American  Etknologjf  and  Archctologjf, 
vol  I  pp.  63-02. 
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eared  nothing  for  gold,  and  they  taught  that  the 
time  had  come  for  abolishing  human  saxjrifices. 
The  cacique  became  so  interested  as  to  send  his 
younger  brother  back  to  Guatemala  with  the  In- 
dian traders,  charging  him  to  watch  the  Domini- 
cans narrowly,  and  if  he  should  find  them  answer- 
ing to  the  description  that  had  been  given  of  them 
he  might  invite  them  to  visit  Tuzulutlan. 

Thus  the  ice  was  broken.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  young  chieftain  was  well  received,  or  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  what  he  saw.  The  invita- 
tion was  given,  and  one  of  the  Dominicans,  the 
noble  Luis  de  Barbastro,  who  was  the  ^he  Awt  pod- 
most  fluent  of  the  four  in  the  Quiche  **°°»  ^*^*^ 
language,  now  made  his  way  into  the  inaccessible 
fastnesses  of  Tuzulutlan,  escorted  by  the  young 
chief  and  the  Indian  traders.  By  the  first  of  No- 
TBinber,  six  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
terprise.  Father  Luis  had  converted  the  cacique  and 
several  clan  chiefs,  a  rude  church  had  been  built, 
and  human  sacrifices  prohibited  by  vote  of  the 
triM  council.^  Then  Las  Casas,  with  another 
monk,  arrived  upon  the  scene.  There  was  much 
excitement  among  the  tawny  people  of  Tuzulutlan. 
The  hideous  priests  of  the  war-god  were  wild  with 
rage.  They  reminded  the  people,  says  Semesal, 
that  the  flesh  of  these  white  men,  dressed  with  chile 
sauce,  would  make  a  dainty  dish.  Some  secret  in- 
cendiary burned  the  church,  but  as  the  cacique 

'  As  aheady  obseryedf  there  are  many  indioatioiis  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  oonquest  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  that  a  con- 
sidermhle  portion  of  the  people  were  by  no  means  unwilling  to  bid 
farewell  to  their  cruel  religions. 
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and  so  many  clan  chiefe  had  been  gained,  tliere 
was  no  open  rebellion.  Before  another  year  had 
elapsed  the  Indians  had  voluntarily  destroyed  their 
idols,  renounced  cannibalism,  and  promised  to  de- 
sist from  warfare  unless  actually  invaded.  And 
now  were  to  be  seen  the  fruits  of  the  masterly 
diplomacy  of  Las  Casas.  Though  the  cacique  had 
thrice  defeated  the  Spaniards,  he  knew  well  how 
formidable  they  were.  By  acknowledging  the  su- 
premacy of  Charles  V.  — a  sovereign  as  far  off  as 
The  Tictory  ^^  sky  —  and  paying  a  merely  nominal 
^^  tribute-,  he  had  the  word  of  Las  Casas, 

which  no  Indian  ever  doubted,  that  not  a  Spaniard, 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  Dominicans, 
should  set  foot  upon  his  territoiy.  This  arrange- 
ment was  made,  the  peaceful  victory  was  won,  and 
Las  Casas  returned  to  Guatemala,  taking  with  him 
the  cacique,  to  visit  Alvarado,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  Spain. 

This  rough  soldier,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  man  who  by  his  iU-judged  brutality  had  pie- 
cipitated  the  catastrophe  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  on  the  May  festival  of  1520.  In 
his  hard  heart  there  was,  however,  a  gallant  spot 
He  knew  a  hero  when  he  saw  him,  and  lie  wdl 
knew  that,  with  all  his  military  qualities,  lie  oofold 
never  have  done  what  Las  Casas  had  just  doiie« 
So  when  the  stem  oonqoeror  and  lord  of  Gtiate> 
mala,  coming  forth  to  greet  Las  Casas  and  the 
Indian  king,  took  off  his  plumed  and  jewelled  cap, 
and  bent  his  head  in  reverence,  it  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  beautiful  moments  in  history,  one  of  the 
moments  that  comfort  us  with  the  thought  of 
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wliat  may  yet  be  done  with  frail  Iramanity  when 
the  spirit  of  Christ  shall  have  come  to  be  better 
understood.  Of  course  Alvarado  confirmed  the 
agreement  that  no  lay  Spaniard  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  Tuzulutlanj  was  he  not  glad  enough  thus 
to  secure  peace  on  this  difficult  and  dangerous 
frontier? 

Las  Casas  now,  in  1539,  went  to  Spain  and  had 
the  agreement  confirmed  in  a  most  solemn  and  per- 
emptory order  from  Charles  Y.  The  order  was 
obeyed.  The  ^^Land  of  War"  was  left  immo- 
lested  and  became  thenceforth  a  hmd  of  tim  «*i4uid  ot 
peace.^  Not  only  did  it  cease  to  trouble  '^^^  ^«~»-" 
the  Spaniards,  but  it  became  a  potent  centre  for 
missionary  work  and  a  valuable  means  of  diffus- 
ing Christian  infiuences  among  other  Indian  com- 
munities. The  work  was  permanent.  Las  Casas 
had  come,  he  had  seen,  and  he  had  conquered ; 
and  not  a  drop  of  human  blood  had  been  shed  I 

Meanwhile  he  had  not  been  idle  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  at  length  had  gained  the  most  powerful 
of  allies.     That  reformation  within  the  Papacy, 
which  was  one  of   the  consequences  of  Luther's 
reyolt,  was  beginning.     Paul  III.  was  a  pope  of 
different  type  from  either  the  wretched  Borgia  or 
the  elegant  and  worldly  Medici.     In  the  summer 
of  1537,  while  Las  Casaa  and  his  monks  snaiATmnfliit 
were   preparing    their   mission  to  the  fJ^M^xtf 
«  Land  of  War,"  the  Pope  issued  a  brief  ^  ^^p** 
forbidding   the  further  enslavement    of   Indians, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication.     Henceforth 

^  A  put  of  this  region  has  eyer  smoe  borne  the  name  Vera  Paat, 
or  ^ Trao  Peace,"  and  thus  upon  ererymi^  is  this  noblest  of  con- 
qnests  recorded. 
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any  governor  who  should  give,  or  an.  -'  niosr  v-lm 
should  receive,  a  new  encomienda  of  Indi.tns,  or 
who  should  forcibly  deprive  them  of  tfa^^ir  «:*xhL5 
was  to  be  refused  the  sacraments  of  the  I'hi.r ;!:. 
Thus  the  further  spread  of  slavery  wa>  [> 
stopped.  Before  leaving  Ghiatemaia  for 
Las  Casas  had  the  pleasure  of  troi-'^lati'. :  'Wis 
decree  into  Spanish  and  sending  it  to  all  paru>  of 
the  Indies.^  He  w^  detained  five  years  in  Spain, 
as  the  emperor  needed  his  advice,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  he  wrote  his  ^^  Destruction  of 
the  Indies  "  and  other  famous  books.  In  1542  he 
won  his  grand  and  decisive  triumph  in  the  promul- 
Tiie  New  gatiou  of  the  New  Laws  by  Charles  V. 
^'^  The  decisive  clause  was  as  follows:  — 

^^  Item.  We  order  and  command  that  hencefor- 
ward for  no  cause  whatever,  whether  of  war,  re- 
bellion, ransom,  or  in  any  other  manner,  can  any 
Indian  be  made  a  slave."  This  danse  was  never 
repealed,  and  it  stopped  the  spread  of  slaveiy. 
Other  clauses  went  further,  and  nbde  snch  sweep- 
ing provisions  for  immediate  abolition  that  it  proved 
to  be  impossible  to  enforce  them.'    The  rebellion 

.  * 

^  A  oopy  of  the  text  of  thk  papal  brief  ii  given  m  RemnMl. 
lib.  111.  eap.  zni. 

*  "  It  is  well  known  thmt  tibe  liberation  of  the  IndiaBa  from 
personal  serritnde  was  a  measore,  not  only  of  hmnamty  and  ja^ 
tioe,  bnt  also  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  gownmcBt, 
to  weaken  the  growing  power  of  the  conqnecota  and  early  colo- 
nistB.  The  troubles  in  Pern  gire  a  good  example  of  the  state  of 
aifaiiB."  BandeUer.  in  Ptabodg  Muteum  EeporU,  toL  iL  p.  445. 
There  is  some  reason  for  beliering  that  at  the  time  of  Gaaea*i 
arriTml  in  Pern,  Gonxalo  Pisarro  was  intending  to  throw  off  his 
allegiance  to  Spain  entirely  and  make  himself  king,  in  wUeh  he 
woold  donbtlem  hare  been  nphdd  by  the  settlam  had  noi  GasBt 
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in  Pern,  whicli  ended  a  bringing  Gonzalo  Pizarro's 
head  to  the  block,  was  chiefly  a  rebellion  asfainst 
the  New  Laws,  and  a^  wiU  be  inferred  frorour 
account  of  Grasca's  proceedings,  it  was  suppressed 
chiefly  by  repealing  those  clauses  that  operated  as  a 
confiscation  of  property  in  slaves  already  existing. 
The  matter  was  at  last  compromised  by  an  ar- 
rangement that  encomiendas  should  be  inheritable 
during  two  lives,  and  should  then  escheat  to  the 
crown.  This  reversion  to  the  crown  xheflmd 
meant  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  <»™p«>«a*^ 
Meanwhile  such  provisions  were  made,  and  by 
degrees  more  and  more  stringently  enforced,  as 
to  protect  the  lives  of  the  Indians  and  keep  them 
together  in  their  own  communities,  so  that  the 
dreadful  encomienda  reverted  to  the  milder  form 
of  the  repartimiento.  Absolute  slavery  was  trans- 
formed into  villenage.  In  this  ameliorated  form 
the  system  continued.  As  generations  passed  from 
the  scene,  the  Spanish  crown  was  persuaded  to  ex- 
tend the  inheritance  of  the  encomienda  to  a  third 
and  a  fourth  life,  but  without  surrendering  the 
reversion.  Moreover,  there  were  always  some  re- 
versions falling  in  for  want  of  heirs,  so  that  there 
was  gradual  emancipation  from  the  first.  In  this 
way  Indian  slavery  was  tethered  and  restricted 

been  able  to  bring  the  news  of  the  modification  in  the  New  Laws. 
See  ^tkd  letter  from  Carvajal  to  Hzarro,  dated  March  17,  1547 :  — 
^  Y  esto  snpUoo  d  mestra  Sefioria,  que  se  hierre  per  mi  cabe^ ; 
porqne  para  la  corona  de  Rey,  con  que,  en  tan  breves  dias,  emos 
de  eoronar  d  vnestra  Sefioria,  avra  mny  gran  concnrso  de  gente. 
7  paia  entonoee,  yo  qniero  tener  cargo  de  adereoerlas,  y  tenerlas 
aomo  oonmeoe."    Fernanda  Historia  del  Peru,  pt  i.  lib.  ii.  capb 
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until,  after  the  middle  of  tiie  eighteenth  eentay; 
under  tho  enlightened  adminLstratian  of  Count 
Florida  l)Lini*a,  it  wa8  annulled. 

Thou<^h  it  took  so  long  to  reap  the  foil  vesnk  cf 
the  heroic*  labours  of  Las  Casa8«  the  triniiiph  was 
none  the  less  his  triuniplu  It  ^"as  be  that,  in  despite 
of  all  harrowing  rebuffs  and  disappointmentft, 
brought  ix)]K^  and  eni])en)r  to  his  side  in  the  nneoSi 
quenible  determination  that  the  enslavi^ 
•uiu  of  hia  ment  of  Indians  must  be  stopped.  Be 
^  arresteil  the  e\'il«  and  though  he  did  not 
live  to  see  it  eradicated,  he  gave  sach  a  dizectiim 
to  things  that  their  further  course  was  upward  and 

not  downward.     Before  he  died  there  was  in  evfarv 

• 

part  of  Spanish  Amerioa  a  staff  of  crown  officen 
eliarged  with  the  duty  of  pn>teeting  the  interests 
of  the  erown  in  tlie  reversion  of  the  rmt09nienda$} 
Then  it  was  no  longer  }x>$sihle  with  imponity  to 
repeat  the  horrors  of  Hispaniida  and  of  Nicaia- 
gua.  It  was  Las  Casas  that  saved  the  greater 
part  of  Spanish  Anierii^a  fiom  saeh  a  £aie.^ 


^  TheeoBtemporarr  tMtiflkMiTAf  ea»of  d»j 
of  Spanuh  hisUwtMM  lo  tW  impioTMBMrt  iIwiIt  vra^fihs  m  Rbv 
duoBgk  Um  work  tii  Laa  C^mms  W  v«vtli  ctts^i; :  — ^1m  «k»  ■■- 
clieac«i  t)M»r»  av^  liMwaed  bma  of  ^tmi  |aKT. 
SpaAianiU  cluii  op|»v«a  (W  lifaw  &■  ikt  vat  :  «» 
U  ao  «»e  vlk>  tfttA  Ul  crvdis  ilww  aa^L  ib  sIm  praMnr  paev  «f 

wiM  *»  As«  tW  S{wuujunl»  tWakwlriML    Enrik 

vbi*«  1  waft  ia  tW  proTtAM  oi  Xaaaoi  a  few  jmb*  ^iipai  Oku 
waisl  tt>  Btf  vi^  mack  <abifa.tiaa :  "TUa  w  a  Iflff*  ttaH»  Qfca 
ika  •hkr%  ol  Tapatf  Isktb  Yapaoiiv :  *  a  kiair  ^ 
%Kmi*  mitsxtax^  chwj  lurLl  is  ^;t««A  moMBUHm."     Ca 

*  Xki»  «wc%ia  dtf  ^iir  Arckos  Bil;p»  aca  mitfcN  jaac 
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The  remaming  years  of  this  noble  life,  full  as 
fhej  are  of  interest,  most  be  passed  over  briefly. 
After  refusing  the  bishopric  of  Cgafo,  T-^**  PuBtto 
was  persuaded  to  accept  the  humble^  pr>ai'f^ny)  q^^ 
^Mflhop  6f   Chiapa   near  Guatemala.      He  never 
ootilcL  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  reward  or 
piresent  of  any  sort,  but  he  took  the  see  of  Chiapa, 
as  a  soldier  would  undertake  to  storm  a  redoubt. 
He  knew  there  was  hard  work  in  store  for  him 
there  in  enforcing  the  New  Laws.    When  he  ar- 
rived upon  the  scene  in  1544,  it  was 
much  as  if  Garrison  in  1860  had  se-  nude^op 
cmed  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment  a  decree  of  emancipation,  and  then  had  gone 
to  Charleston  with  authority  to  enforce  it.     The 
new  bishop  was  greeted  with  howls  of  rage.    In 
any  other  than  a  Spanish  community  it  might  have 
gone  hard  with  him,  but  the  fiercest  Spaniard 
would  always  be  pretiy  sure  to  stop  short  of  lay- 
ing violent  hands  upon  a  prince  of  the  church.^ 

**  His  was  one  of  those  few  lives  that  are  beyond  biography,  and 
reqnize  a  history  to  be  written  in  order  to  iUuatrate  them.  His 
eaxeer  affords  perhaps  a  solitary  instance  of  a  man  who,  being 
neitber  a  conqnertnr,  a  discoverer,  nor  an  inventor,  has  by  the 
pore  force  of  benevolence  become  so  notable  a  figure  that  Luge 
purliuus  <^  history  cannot  be  written,  or  at  least  cannot  be  under- 
stood, withont  die  narrative  of  his  deeds  and  efforts  being  made 
COS  of  the  principal  threads  upon  which  the  history  is  strong." 
Spanuk  Conquegtf  voL  iv.  p.  350. 

^  "  For  such  is  the  reverence  they  bear  to  the  Choroh  here,  and 
•o  holy  a  oonoeit  they  have  of  all  ecclesiastics,  that  the  greatest 
Don  in  Spain  will  tremble  to  offer  the  meanest  of  them  any  out- 
rage or  affront"  Letter  of  August  15,  1623,  referring  to  the 
death  of  Thomas  Washington,  page  to  Prince  Charles  on  his  visit 
with  Bnokingham  to  Spain,  discovered  by  Mr.  Henry  FitzGHlbert 
Waters,  in  the  British  Museum.  See  The  Visitor,  Salem,  Mass., 
Fefaniary  11, 1801. 
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The  dignity,  the  commanding  tact,  of  Las  Casas 
was  moreover  such  that  a  terrible  mob  at  Ciudad 
Real  ended  in  the  rioters  throwing  themselves  in 
tears  at  his  feet,  kissing  the  hem  of  his  robe,  and 
begging  his  forgiveness.^  After  three  years  Las 
Casas  resigned  his  bishopric  and  returned  to  Spain. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  New  Laws  were  imperilled, 
and  he  felt  that  his  steadying  hand  was  needed  at 
the  Spanish  court,  while  he  had  now  in  the  New 
World  so  many  Dominicans  devoted  to  the  good 
work  that  he  could  afford  to  leave  it  to  the  care  of 
these  faithful  lieutenants.^  During  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  long  struggle  he  had  crossed  the  At- 
lantic not  less  than  fourteen  times ;  he  had  once, 

Hu  final  re-  ^t  appcars,  Sailed  down  the  Pacific  to 
turntospain.    p^^^ .  j^^  j^  £^^  ^^^  travcUod  far 

into  Germany  to  get  the  emperor's  ear  at  some 
critical  moment.  Now  his  joumeyings  were  to 
cease.  After  leaving  America  in  154'^  he  returned 
no  more,  but  Uved  for  the  remaifimg  nineteen 
years  of  his  life  at  the  Dominican  coll^;e  of  San 
Gregorio  at  Valladolid.  ^^y 

In  1550  he  took  part  in  a  great  controversy  witii 
Juan  de  Sepulveda,  one  of  the  most  o^brated 
scholars  of  that  time.  Sepulveda  wrote  a  book  in 
„.      ^       which  he  maintained  the  riirht  of  the 

His  oontrorer*  ** 

SiiTiSk?*'      P^P®  *^^  *^®  ^™S  ^^  Spain  to  make 
war  upon  the   heathen  people  of   the 

New  World  and  bring  them  forcibly  into  the  fold 

^  See  the  thrilling'  aoooantB  in  Bemesal,  lib.  ▼&.  eap.  ▼ifi.'-x.; 
Helps,  It.  803-312. 

'  I  'would  by  no  means  be  nndexvtood  as  wanting  in  apprecia* 
tion  of  the  i^lorions  work  of  Motolima  and  other  noble 
bat  our  sab jeot  has  its  limitatiooi. 


_  t  ^ 
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of  Christ.  This  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  Las  Casas  had  set  forth  fifteen. years  before 
in  the  Latin  treatise  above  mentioned.  He  felt 
that  it  was  dangerous,  and  determined  to  answer 
Sepnlveda/  After  the  fashion  of  those  days, 
Charles  V.  convoked  at  Yalladolid  a  council  of 
learned  theologians,  and  the  cause  was  argued  be- 
fore them  at  great  length  by  Las  Casas  and  Se- 
pulveda.  The  doughty  champions  assailed  each 
other  with  texts  from  the  Bible  and  Aquinas,  scho- 
lastic logic  and  patristic  history,  and  every  other 
weapon  known  in  the  mediaeval  armory.  For  a 
man  of  such  fervour  as  Las  Casas  it  was  a  delicate 
situation.  In  maintaining  his  ground  that  persua- 
sion  is  the  only  lawful  method  for  makmg  men 
Christians,  extreme  nicety  of  statement  was  re- 
quired, for  the  least  slip  might  bring  him  within 
the  purview  of  the  Inquisition.  Men  were  burn- 
ing at  the  stake  for  heresy  while  this  discussion 
was  going  on,  and  the  controversy  more  than  once 
came  terribly  near  home.  But  as  Sepulveda  said 
afterwards,  with  unfeigned  admiration  of  his  an- 
tagonist, he  was  ^^the  most  crafty  and  vigilant 
of  mortals,  and  so  ready  with  his  tongue  that  in 
comparison  with  him  Homer's  Ulysses  was  a  thick- 
witted  stutterer."  ^  When  it  came  to  a  judgment 
the  council  did  not  dare  to  occupy  the  position  of 
Las  Casas,  and  so  they  gave  a  hesitating  judgment 
in  favour  of  Sepulveda ;  but  the  emperor,  doubt- 

1  "  haaagoja  evet  pnestigias,  artes  et  machinamenta  oomme- 
maaae^f  quibus  me  deprimexe,  et  Teritatem  atque  jnstitiam  ob- 
tevrare  oonatns  est  artif ez  ille  versntisBimiis,  et  idem  yigQantia- 
timoB  et  loqnaciarimns,  ctd  UlysMS  Homericnii  coUatna  inera  erat 
•ibiOlNW.''    Sepulveda,  Opera,  Madrid,  1780,  torn.  liL  p.  24L 
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Ie8§  with  a  pleasant  smile  for  Master  Bartliicdainew, 
jnoceeded  forthwith  to  suppress  Sepnlveda's  bot^ 
and  sent  stringent  orders  to  America  to  have  any 
copies  of  it  found  there  seized  and  burned. 

In  1555  Charles  V.  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Yuste,  and  his  son  Philip  XL  became  king  of  Spun. 
jaaOiM  (ad  Philip's  plans,  as  all  know,  were  so  vast 
"^i*  ^  and  so  impossible  that  he  wrecked  him- 
self and  Spain  with  them.  At  the  outset  he  was 
short  of  money,  and  there  were  adviseta  at  hand 
to  remind  h'"*  that  the  ocJonists  in  America  would 
jump  at  the  chance  of  buying  in  the  rereraiMi  of 
their  encomieadaa  at  a  handsome  price  in  hard 
cash.  This  would  at  onoe  put  a  Y&cy  iazga  sum 
of  money  into  Philip's  hands,  and  it  would  jwt 
l^e  Indians  back  into  absolute  slavery,  as  in  the 
old  days  in  Hispanicda.  The  temptation  ins 
great,  and  agunst  such  a  frightful  dimmtwr  I^s 
Cases,  now  in  his  ei^ty-second  year,  came  forth 
to  contend.  Fortunately  the  power  of  the  Church, 
reinforced  by  political  considerations  already  men- 
tioned, was  firmly  enlisted  on  his  side,  and  he 
prevailed.  This  was  the  last  of  his  trion^hs,  and 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  pretty  much  iha  only 
praiseworthy  thing  FhUip  II.  ever  did  was  done 
nnder  his  influence. 

In  his  eigbfy-Beveuth  year,  in  the  peaceful  bo- 
elusion  of  the  college  at  Valladolid,  Ias  Casas 
brought  to  a  close  the  great  "  Hiatpry  nf  tbo  7^. 
TbaHMon  dies."  which  he  seems  to  have  b^^  in 
tt  UK  ladtM.  j^  monastery  at  San  Domingo  more 
than  thir^  years  before.  A  remark  of  Bemesal's 
makes  it  probable  that  the  book  was  b^on,  p«<> 


haps  in  so  far  as  the  sketching  of  its  general  out- 
line was  concerned,  as  early  as  1527,  but  its  know- 
ledge of  contemporary  writers  and  events  proves 
that  it  was  for  the  most  part  written  between  1552 
and  1561.  In  a  formal  note  dated  November, 
1559,  Las  Casas  consigned  the  book  in  trust  to  the 
College  of  San  Gbegorio,  expressing  his  wish  that 
it  should  not  be  made  public  before  the  end  of 
that  century.  Partly  from  the  inertia  attendant 
upon  all  human  things,  partly  because  of  the  plain- 
ness with  which  it  told  such  terrible  truths,  the 
book  was  allowed  to  lie  in  manuscript  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years.  During  the  present 
century  such  writers  as  Irving,  Helps,  and  a  few 
others,  read  it  to  good  purpose  in  the  manuscript, 
and  at  length  in  1875  it  was  published.  In  a  far 
truer  sense  than  any  other  book,  it  may  be  called 
the  comer-stone  of  the  history  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. It  stops  at  1522,  when  Las  Casas  became 
a  Dominican  monk.  One  wishes  that  it  might 
have  been  continued  to  1547,  when  he  took  his 
last  leave  of  the  New  World.  But  there  are  limits 
even  to  what  the  longest  and  strongest  life  can  do. 
After  finishing  his  work  upon  this  book,  and  in 
his  ninetieth  year.  Las  Casas  wrote  a  valuable 
treatise  on  the  affairs  of  Peru.  His  last  act  was 
to  go  to  Madrid  and  secure  a  royal  decree  promot- 
ing in  certain  ways  the  welfare  of  the  natives  of 
Goiatemala.  Having  accomplished  this,  he  died 
at  M3d]3d,-a£t^r  a  few  days'  illness,  at  ^^^  ^,  j^ 
the  age  of  nineiy-two.  In  all  this  long  ^^•■^ 
and  arduous  life  —  except  for  a  moment,  perhaps, 
foi  the  crushing  news  of  the  destruction  of  his 
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colony  upon  the  Pearl  Coast — we  find  no  reooid 
of  work  interrupted  by  sickness,  and  to  the  yeij 
last  his  sight  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force 
abated. 


In  contemplating  such  a  life  as  that  of  Las 
Casas,  all  wor;^  of  eulogy  seem  weak  and  frivo- 
lous.  The  historian  can  only  bow  in  reverent  awe 
before  a  figure  which  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
beautiful  and  sublime  in  the  annals  of  Christianity 
since  the  Apostolic  age.  When  now  and  then  in 
the  course  of  the  centuries  Grod's  providence  biingi 
such  a  life  into  this  world,  the  memory  of  it  mmi 
be  cherished  by  mankind  as  one  of  its  most  pre* 
cious  and  sacred  possessions.  For  the  thoughie, 
the  words,  the  deeds  of  such  a  man,  there  is  no 
death*  The  sphere  of  their  influence  goes  on  widen- 
ing forever.  They  bud,  they  blossom,  they  beir 
(rmt,  &<«•  ^,0  to  >ge. 
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THE  W9BK  9F  TWO  CENTHBIES. 

Teub  wreck  of  the  Admiral's  flagsliip  on  the 
Christmas  of  1492  determined  the  site  of  the  first 
XuTopean  colony  in  the  New  World,  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  by  this  accident  the 
{cnrtnnes  of  Columbus  were  from  that  day  forth 
linked  to  the  island  of  Hispaniola.     There  the 
Spanish  colonial    society  assumed    its  Hitpaniou 
earliest  type.  From  that  island  we  have  Si^^^ 
seen  the  lines  of  discovery  and  conquest  "»**<«• 
radiating  westward  with  Velasquez  and   Cortes, 
and  southward  with  Balboa  and  the  Pizarros.     To 
Sispaniola  we  returned  in  order  to  trace  the  be-  ^ 

giimings  of  Indian  slaveiy  and  the  marveUous  i>0 

career  of  Las  Casas.    From  Hispaniola  we  must  ^ 

now  again  take  our  start,  but  to  return  no  more. 
We  have  to  follow  the  lines  of  discovery  north- 
ward with  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Pineda,  and  far 
leyond  them,  until  we  have  obtained  a  sketch  of 
the  development  of  the  knowledge  of  the  huge 
continental  mass  of  North  America.  This  devel- 
opment was  the  Work  of  Two  Centuries,  and  dur- 
ing that  period  much  other  work  of  cardinal  im- 
portance was  going  on  in  the  world,  which  had 
resulted  before  its  close  in  the  transfer  of  mari- 
time Bopfemaoy  and  the  lead  in  colonial  enterprise 
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^iV  from  Spain  and  Portugal  to  France  and  England^ 

In  completing  our  geographical  story,  therefore, 
we  shall  return  no  more  to  Hispaniola,  but  shall 
be  led  farther  and  farther  away  from  that  earliest 
A  change  of  ccntrc,  Under  the  guidance  of  yarious 
*°*°**  leaders  *  with  yarious    aims,   until   the 

epilogue  will  ,take  us  into  the  frozen  zone  which 
was  visited  in  our  prologue,  and  once  more  we 
shall  see  a  stout  Scandinavian  captain  land  upon 
the  shores  of  North  America,  coming  this  time, 
however,  from  the  Siberian  coast  with  Kussian 
ships,  to  sever  the  last  link  that  iu  men's  nunds 
continued  to  connect  the  New  World  with  the 
continent  of  Asia.  In  covering  so  much  ground 
in  a  single  chapter,  we  must  be  content  with  a 
mere  sketch  of  the  outlines ;  for  that  will  be  most 
conducive  to  clearness  and  will  best  harmonize 
with  the  general  plan  upon  which  this  work  has 
been  from  the  outset  conceived. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  in  a  high  d^ree 
probable  that  the  peninsula  of  Florida  was  cir- 
cunmavigated,  and  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
FintTOTage  ^  ^^  uorthward  visited,  in  the  spring 
of  VMpaoioa.    ^^^  summcr  of  1498,  by  an  expedition 

in  which  Pinzon  and  Solis  were  the  commanders, 
with  Vespucius  and  Ledesma  assisting  as  pilots. 
Beasons  have  also  been  given  why  that  voyage  was 
not  followed  up  and  came  to  be  wellnigh  forgotten, 
as  was  also  the  case,  though  to  a  less  extent,  with 
the  voyages  of  John  Cabot  and  the  Cortereals. 
The  Indian  ocean,  with  its  spices,  being  the  r^on 
toward  which  men's  eager  eyes  were  turned,  tha 
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wild  coasts  of  North  America  were  liastily  glanced 
at  and  abandoned,  very  much  as  your  dog  sniffs  at 
an  unpromising  bone,  and  turns  away.  As  abeady 
observed,  the  only  probable  effect  of  a  voyage 
around  Florida  at  that  moment  would  be  to  throw 
more  or  less  discredit  upon  Marco  Polo. 

Stories  from  eastern  Asia  had  not,  however,  lost 
their  charm  for  adventurers.  In  Mandeville's 
multifarious  ragout  there  is  mention  of  a  Fountain 
of  Youth  at  a  place  called  Polombe.  The  author 
cribbed  it  from  a  spurious  letter  purporting  to 
come  from  Prester  John,  which  made  its  way 
through  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  The  Fountain 
the  twelfth  century.  Those  that  drink  **'  ^^**^ 
of  this  fountain,  says  the  old  rogue,  seem  always 
young,  as  he  knows  because  he  has  tried  it  him- 
self  I  ^    Now  this  Fons  Juventutis  had  its  remote 

^  "  At  the  heued  of  ]nfi  ilk  forest  es  )>e  citee  of  Polombe ;  and 
besyde  )>at  citee  es  a  monntayne,  wluuroff  }>e  oitee  take^  }>e  name, 
for  men  calle;  }>e  moontayne  Polombe.  And  at  }>e  fote  of  Jna 
momitayne  es  a  well,  noble  and  f  aire  ;  and  'pe  water  J^eroff  has  a 
swete  saoonr  and  reflaire,  as  it  ware  of  dinerse  maner  of  spicery. 
And  like  honre  of  ]^  day  ]^  water  chaonge^  diversely  his  sauonr 
and  his  smelL  And  wha  so  drinkes  f  astand  thryes  of  l^at  weU, 
he  saU  be  hale  of  what  maner  of  malady  ]>at  he  base.  And  for}'! 
^at  wonne;  nere  )?at  well  drynke^  }>eroff  of ter,  and  J^erfore  }>ai 
haf  e  nenermore  sekeness,  hot  euermore  ]7ai  seme  jxmg.  I,  John 
ICanndenill,  sawe  ]>is  well  and  drank  J^eroff  tbrys  and  all  my 
felawes,  and  euermore  sen  'pat  tyme  I  f ele  me  I'e  better  and  pe 
haler  and  suppose;  for  to  do  tiU  pe  tyme  J'at  Qodd  of  his  grace 
will  make  me  to  passe  onte  of  pia  dedly  lyf .  Sum  men  calle3  pat 
well  Fons  iuuerUtitiSf  pat  es  for  to  say,  pe  well  of  yowthehede ;  for 
)^  pat  drinke;  ^ero£F  seme;  aU  way  yung.  And  )>ai  say  pia  weU 
comme;  fra  Paradys  terrestre,  for  it  es  so  vertuous.  Thurghe 
oute  all  )^  ountree  )>er  growes  pe  best  g^rnger  }>at  es  ower  whare ; 
and  marehanndes  oomme;  JHder  fra  ferre  cuntree;  for  to  bye  it.*' 
Eoxboigh  anb's  Buke  qf  MandeuiU,  p.  84. 
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oricnn  in  folk-lore,  and  there  is  nofliine  stranse  in 
ti.e%aniards  heading  things  sain^thT^Ls 
that  reminded  them  of  it.  From  something  thns 
said  by  the  Indians  they  got  the  idea  that  upon 
an  island  called  Bimini,  northward  from  His- 
paniola,  this  famous  fountain  was  situated  ;  ^  and 
in  1512  the  brave  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  had 
come  out  with  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage, 
obtained  King  Ferdinand's  permission  to  go  and 
conquer  Bimini.  He  sailed  with  three  caravels 
from  Porto  Eico  in  March,  1513,  and  on  the  27th 
of  that  month,  being  Easter  Sunday,  which  in 
Spanish  is  called  Pascua  Florida,  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  coast  ever  since  known  as  that  of 
Florida.  On  the  2d  of  April  Ponce  de  Leon 
landed  a  little  north  of  the  site  of  St.  Augustine, 
The  Luid  of  ^^^  ibtiQn  tumcd  back  and  followed  the 
^^*'^^'  coast  of  the  peninsula  around   to  its 

west  side  in  latitude  27°  30'.  Further  exploration 
was  prevented  at  that  time  by  the  breaking  out  of 
war  with  the  Caribs.  It  was  not  until  1521  that 
Ponce  de  Leon  was  able  to  take  a  colony  to  the 
Land  of  Easter.  His  party  was  attacked  with 
great  fury  by  the  Indians,  and  instead  of  finding 
his  fountain  of  youth  he  received  a  wound  in  the 
thigh  from  a  flint  arrow,  which  caused  him  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  and  retreat  to  Cuba,  where 
he  died  after  prolonged  suffering. 

Proof  was  already  at  hand  that  Florida  was  not 
an  island,  for  in  1519  Alvarez  de  Pineda  had  fol- 
lowed that   coast  as  far  as  the  site  of  Tampioo 

^  Peter  Martyr,  dec  iL  lib.  x.;   oi.  Oriedo,  pt.  i  ]il>.  xix^ 
eap.  XT. 
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in  Mexico,  where  he  found  Cortes  and  his  men  in 
the  course  of  their  preliminary  wanderings  before 
founding  Vera  Cruz.     Pineda  then  turned  back, 
and  after  a  while  entered  the  mouth  of  pinedA*8di». 
the  Mississippi,  which  he  called  Kio  de  SSISLwf* 
Santo  Espiritu.      He    seems  to   have  ^^^' 
been  the  first  European  to  sail  upon  this  great 
river.     How  fax  he  ascended  it  is  not  dear,  but 
he  spent  six  weeks  upon  its  waters  and  its  banks, 
trading  with  the   Indians,  who   seemed  friendly 
and  doubtless  laboured  under  the  usual  first  im- 
pression as  to  the  supernatural  character  of  the 
white  men.     Pineda  said  that  he  saw  one  consider- 
able Indian  town  and  no  less  than  forty  hamlets, 
and  that  the  Indians  wore  gold  ornaments.^ 

ThiB  voyage  increased  the  interest  in  explora- 
tion  to  the  northward,  and  another  cause  now  be- 
gan to  operate  in  the  same  direction.  When  the 
remnant  of  Magellan's  expedition  returned  to 
Spain  in  1522,  after  its  three  years'  voyage,  it  first 
b^an  to  be  dimly  realized  in  Europe  that  there 
was  an  immense  ocean  between  Mundus  Novus 
and  Asia.  It  now  became  an  object  to  find  ways 
of  getting  past  or  through  this  barrier  of  land 
which  we  now  call  America,  in  order  to  make  the 
voyage  to  Asia.  In  1525  Garcia  de  Loaysa  was 
sent  by  the  Spanish  government  to  the  strait  of 
Magellan,  and  arrived  there.  Early  in  1526  one 
of  Loaysa's  ships  was  caught  by  a  storm  in  the 

^  See  Nararrete,  CdUocion^  torn.  iii.  pp.  147-153;  Herrera, 
dec.  ii.  lib.  z.  ciqp.  zviii. ;  Peter  Martyr,  dec.  y.  cap.  i.  In  hia 
risit  to  Tampico,  Pineda  was  preceded  by  Dieg^  de  Camargo, 
who  suled  thither  in  1518.  See  Laa  Caaas,  Hiit.  de  Uu  Indiag, 
torn.  iy.  p.  460i 
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Atlantic,  near  the  strait,  and  driven  sonthwaxd  as 
^     „  far  as  Cape  Horn,  but  this  fact  did  not 

attract  general  attention.     The  voyage 
of  Magellan  did  not  end  the  oontroversjr  between 
Spain  and  Portogal  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
Moluccas,  for  their  longitude  was  variously  reck- 
oned.   Did  they  lie  west  or  east  of  the  meridian 
antipodal  to  Pope  Alexander's  dividing  line  on 
the  Atlantic?    With  the  best  of  intentions,  the 
problem  of  longitude  was  iu  those  days  very  difil- 
cult,  and  a  discrepancy  of  a  thousand  miles  or 
more  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  reckon- 
ings was  likely  enough  to  occur,  even  had  there 
been  no  bias  on  the  part  of  the  reckoners.     As  it 
was,  there  was  no  hope  of  agreement  between  the 
two  powers,  except  through  some  political  com- 
promise.    In  1524    the   question  was   submitted 
oongTOMof      to  what  is  known  as  the  Congress  of 
^^^         Badajos,  an  assembly  of  cosmographen, 
pilots,  and  lawyers,  including  such  famous  names 
as    Ferdinand  Columbus    and  Sebastian  Cabot, 
with  Estevan  Gomez,  Sebastian  Elcano,   Di^ 
Ribeiro,  and  others.     ^^  They  were  empowered  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  did  in  reality 
have  before  them  pilots,  papal  bulls,  treaties,  royal 
grants  and  patents,  log  books,  maps,  charts,  globes, 
itineraries,  astronomical  tables,  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  ancient  geographies  and  modem  geogra- 
phers, navigators  with  their  compasses,  quadrantB, 
astrolabes,  etc.      For  two  months  they  fenced, 
ciphered,   debated,   argued,  protested,   discussed, 
grumbled,  quarrelled,  and  almost  fought,  yet  they 
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oonld  agree  upon  nothing."  ^  The  congress  broke 
up  without  any  definite  result,  and  Spain  retained 
her  hold  upon  the  Spiceries.  The  Philippine 
archipelago,  which  equally  with  the  Moluccas  lies 
on  the  Portuguese  side  of  the  dividing  line,  re- 
mains in  Spanish  hands  to  this  day.  But  in  1529 
Charles  Y.  ceded  his  claim  upon  the  Moluccas  to 
Portugal  for  860,000  gold  ducats.  His  original 
intention  was  merely  to  grant  a  long  lease,  but  by 
some  oversight  no  precise  period  was  mentioned, 
and  the  lease  was  suffered  to  become  perpetual 
In  1548  the  emperor  was  urged  by  his  legal  ad- 
visers to  recall  the  lease,  but  would  not ;  whereat 
«  some  marveUed  and  others  grieved,  but  all  held 
iheir  peace."  « 

Now  since  the  Portuguese  used  their  own  route 
across  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  Spiceries,  many 
years  elapsed  before  much  attention  was  paid  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  South  America.  The 
next  person  to  see  Cape  Horn  was  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  1578,  and  the  first  person  to  sail  around 
it  was  the  Dutch  navigator  Schouten  van  Horn, 
after  whom  it  was  named.  This  was  not  until 
1616. 

It  was  the  excessive  length  of  the  voyage  from 
Europe  to  Asia  by  this  southwestern  route  that 
prevented  activity  in  this  direction.  Sailors  began 
trying  to  find  shorter  routes.    As  it  waa  now 

1  SteYeni,  Htftortca/  and  Geographical  Notes,  p.  42.  ^  Estu- 
Tieron  mnchos  dias  mirando  globos,  cartas  y  reladones,  y  alegando 
cada  qaal  de  su  derechoi  y  porfiando  terribiliflsimamente."  Go- 
mara,  Historia  general  de  las  Indias,  Antwezp,  1554|  f ol.  131  yeno. 

s  GuilleiiiBcd's  Magellan,  p.  1& 
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proved  that  there  was  a  continuous  ooast-line  all 

Bearchfora  ^^  ^^7  ^™  ^®  strait  of  Magellan 
gJil^JJ^  to  the  St.  John's  river  in  Florida,  <me 
^^'^  immediate  effect  of  Magellan's  voyage 

was  to  torn  people's  attention  to  the  northward 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  northwest  passage  from 
Europe  to  Asia.     A  most  pathetic  and  thrilling 
story  is   that   of  the   persistent  search   for  the 
Northwest  Passage,  kept  up  for  830  years,  and 
gradually  pushed  farther  and  farther  up  among 
Arctic  ice-floes,  until  at  length  in  1854  the  pas- 
sage was  made  from  Bering  strait  to  Davis  strait 
by  Sir  Bobert  McClure.    For  more  than  a  centnij 
after  Magellan  did  navigators  anxiously  scan  tlie 
North  American  coast  and  sail  into  the  mouths  of 
great  rivers,  hoping  to  find  them  straits  or  channeb 
leading  into  the  western  ocean ;  for  it  b^an  to 
be  plain  that  this  coast  was  not  Asia,  but  a  barrier 
in  the  way  thither,  and  until  long  inland  expedi- 
tions had  been  made,  how  was  anybody  to  know 
anything  about  the  mass  of  the  northern  conti- 
nent, or  that  it  was   so  many  times  wider  than 
Central  America  ? 

The  first  of  these  navigators  was  Lucas  Vasqnes 
d'Ayllon,  who  came  up  in  1524  from  Hispaniola 
and  tried  the  James  river  and  Chesapeake  bay. 
Not  finding  a  northwest  passage,  but  liking  the 
country,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  Charles  V., 
and  in  1526  began  to  build  a  town  called  San  Mi- 

snuiiah  ooi      S^^^  about  whcrc  the  English  founded 

j«joii^«"    Jamestown  eighty-one  years  afterward. 

Negro    slaves    wore   employed   by  the 

Spaniards  in  this  work,  and   this   would  seem 
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to  be  the  first  instance  of  slave  labour  on  the 
part  of  negroes  within  the  territory  since  covered 
by  the  United  States.  Ayllon  had  600  people 
with  him,  both  men  and  women,  besides  100 
horses ;  and  Antonio  Montesino  accompanied  him 
as  missionary  preacher.  If  this  enterprise  had 
succeeded,  the  future  course  of  American  history 
might  have  been  strangely  modified.  But  Ayllon 
died  of  a  fever,  and  under  the  combined  effects  of 
hunger  and  sickness,  internecine  quarrels,  negro 
insurrection,  and  attacks  from  the  Indians,  the 
little  colony  soon  succumbed;  and  of  the  sur- 
vivors the  greater  part  were  shipwrecked  on  the 
way  back  to  Hispaniola.  Antonio  Montesino  was 
sent  in  1528  to  Venezuela,  where  he  disappears 
from  history.  When  or  where  he  died  we  do  not 
know,  save  that  in  the  register  of  the  Dominican 
monastery  of  San  Estevan,  in  Salamanca,  against 
the  honoured  name  of  Antonio  Montesino  there  is 
written  in  some  unknown  hand  this  marginal  note, 
Ohiit  martyr  in  Indiis^  "  died  a  martyr  in  the  In- 
dies," which  must  probably  mean  that  he  was  some- 
where slain  by  poor  stupid  red  men  imable  to  rec- 
ognize their  best  friends. 

While  Ayllon  was  losing  his  own  life  and  those 
of  his  people  on  the  bank  of  the  James  river,  an- 
other navigator  was  searching  for  a  new  route  for 
the  ships  of  Charles  Y.  to  the  Moluccas.  In  the 
cx>urse  of  the  year  1525  Estevan  Gomez,  voyage  of 
the  pilot  who  had  so  basely  deserted  <^°»".i526. 
Magellan,  coasted  from  Labrador  to  Florida,  tak- 
ing notice  of  Cape  Cod,  Narragansett  bay,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Connecticut,  Hudson,  and  Dela* 
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ware  rivers.  The  comment  of  Peter  Martyr  upon 
this  voyage  of  Gomez  is  very  significant,  as  illus- 
trating the  small  favour  with  which  such  voyages 
as  those  of  the  Cabots  and  the  first  of  Vespucius 
had  been  regarded.  ^^  Stephanus  Gromez,  .  .  . 
neither  finding  the  straight,  nor  Graitaia  [Cathay] 
which  he  promised,  returned  backe  within  tenn 
monethes  after  his  departure.  I  always  thought 
and  presupi)osed  this  good  man's  imaginations 
were  vayn  and  f  riuolous.  Yet  wanted  he  no  suf- 
frages and  voyces  in  his  f auour  and  defence.  Not> 
withstanding  he  found  pleasant  and  profitable 
countries,  agreeable  with  our  parallels  and  degrees 
of  the  pole.  .  .  .  But  what  need  haue  we  of  these 
things  which  are  common  with  all  the  people  oj 
Europe?  To  the  South,  to  the  South  for  the  great 
and  exceeding  riches  of  the  Equinoctiall :  thej 
that  seek  riches  must  not  go  vnto  the  cold  and 
frosen  North."  ^ 

Gomez  seems  to  have  been  preceded  on  these 
coasts  by  more  than  one  navigator  sailing  in  the 
service  of  France.  We  have  already  observed 
Norman  and  Breton  sailors  taking  their  share  in 
the  fisheries  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century.'    Francis  L  of 

^  MartyTf  dec.  Tiii.  cap.  z. ;  Herrentf  doo.  iii.  lib.  tuL  cap.  tiu.; 
Gomara,  cap.  zl. ;  Oriedo,  cap.  x.  In  Diego  Ribeiro*a  map,  mftde 
in  1529,  the  regions  about  Virginia  are  called  "  land  of  AylloDt" 
and  the  regions  from  New  Jersey  to  Rhode  Islaiid  are  called 
**  land  of  Esteyan  Gomez.''  The  name  given  by  Gomes  to  what 
was  afterwards  called  Hudson's  river  was  Rio  de  San  AntonsK 
See  De  Costa,  Sailing  Directioru  of  Henry  Hudson^  Albany,  IddS^ 
p.  44. 

'  For  Lf^'s  attempt  to  found  a  colony  at  Cape  Breton  in  151^ 
see  Sixte  Le  Tao,  Histoire  cknmologique  de  la  NouoelU  Fnuiea, 
pp.40,  5& 
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France  manifested  but  slight  reverence  for  Pope 
Alexander  YI.  and  his  bulls.  According<»to  Bemal 
Diaz  he  sent  word  to  his  great  rival  Charles  V., 
asking  him  by  what  right  he  and  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal undertook  to  monopolize  the  earth.  Had 
our  first  father  Adam  made  them  his  sole  heirs  ? 
If  so  it  would  be  no  more  than  proper  for  them 
to  produce  a  copy  of  the  will ;  and  meanwhile  he 
should  feel  at  liberty  to  seize  upon  all  he  could 
get.  Among  the  corsairs  active  at  that  time  in 
the  French  marine  was  one  known  to  the  Span- 
iards as  Juan  Florin  or  Florentin.  His  name  was 
Giovanni  da  Yerrazano,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
bom  about  1480  at  Florence,  where  his  family  had 
attained  distinction.  In  1523  he  captured  tbe 
treasure  on  its  way  from  Cortes,  in  Mexico,  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y. ;  and  early  in  the  next  year 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  one  ship  voyag«ofVer- 
and  about  fifty  men.  The  first  land  '*^'^^24. 
sighted  was  probably  near  Cape  Fear,  in  North 
Carolina.  From  that  point  Yerrazano  skirted  the 
coast  northward  as  far  as  latitude  50°,  and  seems 
to  have  discovered  the  Hudson  river,  and  to  have 
landed  upon  Ehode  Island  and  at  some  point  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua.  Little  or 
nothing  is  known  of  Yerrazano  after  this  voyage.^ 

^  It  has  been  doabted  whether  Yerrazano  erer  made  any  Buoh 
▼ojage.  See  Mnrphy,  The  Voyage  of  Verrazano^  New  York, 
1875.  Mr.  Mnrphy's  conolnsions  hare  not  been  generally  sus- 
tained. For  fnrther  discusBions  see  Brevoort,  Verrazano  the 
Navigator  J  New  York,  1874;  Asher's  Henry  Hudson,  London, 
1800,  pp.  197-228 ;  Kohl^s  Discovery  of  Maine,  chap.  viii. ;  De 
Coata,  Verrazano  the  Explorer,  New  York,  1R81,  with  a  full 
Ubliographieal  note ;  Winsor,  Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist.,  iv.  1-30. 
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It  lias  been  said  that  he  was  caught  by  the  Span- 
iards in  1527  and  hanged  for  piracy,  and  there  is 
another  story  that  he  was  roasted  and  eaten  by 
the  Indians  in  that  year,  but  all  this  is  quite 
doubtfuL 

The  staggering  blows  inflicted  upon  Francis  L 
by  Charles  Y.  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1525  pre- 
vented any  further  activity  in  following 
Robervai,  up  thc  voyagc  of  Yerrazano.  Ten  years 
later  came  Jacques  Cartier,  who  exploied 
the  lower  portion  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
found  an  Iroquois  town,  named  Hochelaga,  on  an 
eminence  which  he  called  MontreaL  Before  Cham- 
plain's  arrival,  seventy  years  later,  the  Iroquois  had 
been  driven  from  this  region.  In  1540-43  an 
unsuccessfid  attempt  was  made  by  the  Sieur  de 
Roberval,  aided  by  Cartier,  to  establish  a  French 
colony  in  Canada.  Connected  with  this  expedition 
was  the  voyage  of  the  pilot  Jehan  Allef onsce,  of 
Saintonge,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  visited  the 
coast  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Ann.^  Little 
more  was  done  by  the  French  in  this  direction 
until  the  time  of  Champlain. 

The  maps  made  about  this  time  reflect  the  strong 
desire  for  a  northwest  passage  to  Cathay  in  the  ex- 
treme slinmess  which  they  assign  to  a  part  of  the 
North  American  mainland.  In  1529  Hieronimo 
da  Yerrazano  made  a  map  in  which  he  undertook 
to  represent  his  brother's  discoveries ;  ^  and  upon 

^  For  a  diaonsmon  of  this  Toya^,  see  De  Costa,  Nortkmtn  » 
Mainej  pp.  80-122 ;  and  hia  chapter  in  Winsorf  Near,  and  CriL 
Hist.^  Tol.  W.  chap.  ii. ;  see  also  Weise,  Discoveries  of  Awkericot 
New  York,  lvS84,  chap.  xi. 

^  For  a  reduced  copy  of  the  map  see  TVinaor,  Narr,  ami  CriL 
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this  map  we  find  Florida  connected  with  the  Yerra- 
zano  region  by  a  slender  isthmus.  The  tim  **  bm  of 
imaginaiy  sea  washing  the  western  shore  ^•^"o" 
of  this  isthmus  was  commonly  known  as  the  Sea  of 
Verrazano.  Possibly  the  notion  may  have  arisen 
from  a  misinterpretation  of  some  small  neck  of  land 
with  a  bay  or  sound  beyond  it  somewhere  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast  explored  in  the  voyage  of  1524.  But, 
in  whatever  misconception  it  may  have  had  its  ori- 
gin, the  Sea  of  Verrazano  continued  to  be  repro- 
duced on  maps  for  many  years,  until  inland  explo- 
ration expelled  it.  Two  interesting  illustrations, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  show 
respectively  the  wet  and  the  dry  theories  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  North  American  coast  to  Asia.  The 
first  of  these  maps,  made  at  Venice  in  1536,  by 
Baptista  Agnese,  cuts  off  the  hypothetical  unvisited 
coasts  to  the  south  of  Peru  ^  and  to  the  west  and 
north  of  Mexico  with  a  dotted  Kne,  but  gives  the 
equally  hypothetical  coast  of  the  Verrazano  sea  as 
if  its  existence  were  quite  undoubted.  According 
to  this  map  the  voyage  to  Cathay  by  the  Verrazano 
route  would  be  at  least  as  simple  as  the  voyage  to 
Peru  by  way  of  Panama.  A  very  different  view  is 
given  upon  the  "  Carta  Marina "  by  Jacopo  Gas- 
taldi,  published  in  the  Ptolemy  of  1548.  Here 
Florida  and  Mexico  appear  as  parts  of  Asia,  and 
the  general  conception  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
globe  of  Orontius  Finaeus ;  but  the  Verrazano  sea 

Hiti.,  It.  26.    The  original  is  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  at 
Ivofne* 

^  The  eoast  from  the  strait  of  Magellan  northward  to  Pera  was 
first  explored  hy  Alonso  de  Camargo  in  1539-40. 
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appears  to  the  north  of  Florida.  Here,  therefore, 
it  does  not  afford  a  ready  means  of  access  to  China, 
but  to  some  northern  ocean  washing  the  shores  of 
an  ^^  Upper  India,"  concerning  which  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the  map-maker's  ideas  were  not  of 
the  clearest. 


Sketch  of  Agime's  map,  Venice,  1590.^ 

From  this  chart  of  Ghistaldi's  the  position  of  Ae 
Yerrazano  sea  naturally  leads  us  to  the  map  by 

1  Ext:  — **  1.  Term  de  beealaoe.  2.  (dtMed  Urn)  El  yuge  de 
France.  3.  (dotted  line)  El  viage  de  Pern.  4.  (dotted  Urn)  H 
Tiago  a  malnche.  6.  Temietetan.  6.  Incatan.  7.  Nombre  dt 
dice.  8.  Panama.  9.  La  prorintia  del  pern.  10.  La  pniyiatia 
de  chinagua.  11.  S.  panlo.  12.  Mnndne  nonu.  18.  Bra&L  14 
Rio  de  la  plata.  15.  El  Streto  de  feidinando  de  Magallanae." 
Winsor,  Narr,  and  CriU  Hitt^  It.  40l 
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Sebastian  Miinster,  published  in  the  Ptolemy  of 
1540.  Though  thus  published  eight  years  earlier 
than  Gastaldi,  this  map  represents  in  some  respects 


i's  Carta  Marina,  154&1 

a  later  development  toward  the  more  correct  views 
lieralded  by  Mercator.'    There  is  an  approach  to- 

^  Set  :  — '*  1.  Norregia.  2.  Laponia.  8.  GroTilandfa^  4.  Tierra 
dsX  Labrador.  6.  Tiamk  del  Bacalaos.  6.  La  Florida.  7.  Nneya 
ffiapaiiiA.  8w  Mexico.  9.  Lidia  Superior.  10.  La  China.  11. 
Ganges.  12.  Samatra.  18.  Java.  14.  Panama.  15.  Mar  del  Sor. 
10.  £1  BrasiL  17.  El  Pern.  18.  Streoho  de  Femande  Magalhaes. 
19.  Tierra  del  Fnega"  Winsor,  Ncanr,  and  Crit.  Hist.,  iv.  48. 
Obaenre  that  Gastaldi  retains  the  medinyal  notion  of  Qreenland 
as  eonneoted  with  Norway. 

^  8ee  abore,  p.  158. 
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>,  1540.1 

MOT,  Narr.  and  Crit.  But.,  iv.  41. 
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ward  the  conception  of  the  western  hemisphere  as 
a  distinct  and  integral  whole,  though  the  Pacific  is 
still  very  narrow  and  Zipangri  (Japan)  still  comes 
very  near  to  Mexico,  as  in  the  Stobnicza  map  of 
1512.  The  reader  will  also  observe  the  New  World 
with  its  Catigara,  the  significant  mark  of  a  Ptole- 
maic pedigree,  although  now  quite  torn  asunder 
from  Asia.  Pizarro  and  his  pilots  would,  I  suspect, 
have  laughed  somewhat  rudely  at  the  promontory  on 
which  this  Catigara  is  placed,  —  an  imaginary  frag- 
ment of  Asia  that  happened  to  stay  on  this  side 
when  the  tear  came.  As  to  the  Yerrazano  sea, 
when  we  compare  it  upon  this  map  and  that  of  Ag- 
nese,  as  well  as  upon  Michael  Lok's  map  more  than 
forty  years  later,  we  can  understand  how  it  was 
that  even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  such 
a  navigator  as  Henry  Hudson  should  try  to  get 
through  his  river  into  the  Pacific. 

The  only  means  of  correcting  these  inadequate 
and  fluctuating  views  were  to  be  found  in  expedi- 
tions into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  here 
the  beginnings  were  slow  and  painfuL  The  first 
Spaniard  to  avail  himself  of  Pineda's  discoveries 
was  Panfilo  de  Narvaez,  the  man  who  had  been 
xzpedition  of  ^^^  ^  Mcxico  to  arrcst  and  supersede 
Varraei.  Cortcg,  aud  had  so  ingloriously  failed  in 
that  attempt.  Pineda's  mention  of  gold  ornaments 
on  the  Mississippi  Indians  was  enough  to  set  Nar- 
vaez in  motion.  If  there  was  so  much  glory  and 
plunder  in  one  direction,  why  not  in  another  ?  He 
obtained  permission  to  conquer  and  govern  all  the 
northern  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  started 
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from  Cuba  in  March,  1528,  with  four  ships,  carry- 
ing 400  men  and  80  horses.  Landing  at  Apalache 
bay,  he  made  a  bootless  excursion  into  the  country, 
and  on  his  return  to  the  seashore  was  unable  to  find 
hi»  ships,  which  were  sailing  to  and  fro  on  the  watch 
for  him.  After  travelling  westward  on  foot  for  a 
month,  Narvaez  and  his  men,  with  desperate  exer- 
tions, built  five  frail  boats  and  pursued  their  jour- 
ney  by  water.  After  six  weeks  of  coasting  they 
came  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  so  great  that  it  fresh- 
ened the  sea  so  that  they  could  drink  the  sea-water. 
At  the  mouth  of  this  river,  the  Mississippi,  two  of 
the  boats,  one  of  them  containing  Narvaez  himself, 
were  capsized,  and  all  their  company  lost.  The 
other  three  boats  were  thrown  ashore,  probably 
somewhere  in  eastern  Texas,  and  such  of  their 
crews  as  escaped  starvation  were  murdered  by  the 
natives.  Four  men,  however,  the  treasurer  Cabeza 
de  Yaca,  with  two  Spanish  comrades,  Dorantes  and 
Castillo,  and  a  negro  called  Estevanico,  or  ^^  Little 
Steve,"  had  a  wonderful  course  of  adventures. 
They  were  captured  by  different  parties 
of  Indians  and  earned  about  m  various  cabeu  de 
directions  in  the  wilderness  of  western 
Louisiana  and  eastern  Texas.  Cabeza  de  Yaca 
achieved  some  success  as  a  trader,  bartering  shells 
and  wampimi  from  the  coast  for  ^'  flint  flakes,  red 
day,  hides  and  skins,  and  other  products  of  the  re- 
gions inland."  ^     A  reputation  early  acquired  as  a 

^  The  jonmey  of  Cabeza  de  Yaca  and  his  comrades  is  ably  de- 
scribed and  their  roate  traced  by  Mr.  Bandelier,  Contributions  to 
the  History  of  the  Southwestern  Portion  of  the  United  States,  Cam- 
bridge, 1890  (Papers  of  the  ArohsBological  Institute  of  America 
•^  American  Seziea.  V.  Hexnenway  Soathweatera  Arohsological 
Expedition). 
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medicine-man  or  sorcerer  proved  helpful  to  lum, 
and  may  very  likely  have  preserved  his  life.  After 
strange  vicissitudes  and  terrible  sufferings  the  fom 
comrades  were  thrown  together  again  at  some  point 
west  of  the  Sabine  river  in  Texas.  Circumstaaoes 
happened  to  give  them  all  a  reputation  for  skilful 
sorcery,  and  by  degrees  they  made  use  of  this  sin- 
gular power  to  induce  the  parties  of  Indians  with 
them  to  move  in  certain  directions  rather  than 
others.  With  a  vague  hope  of  finding  the  seashore 
they  kept  in  the  main  a  westerly  course,  and  pres- 
ently their  fame  grew  to  such  a  height  that  Indians 
came  to  them  in  throngs  bringing  gifts.  Proceed- 
ing in  this  way  they  presently  crossed  the  Rio 
Pecos  near  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Grande ;  then 
ascending  the  latter  river  they  made  their  way 
across  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  to  the  gulf  of  CaU- 
f  omia,  and  then  turning  southward  at  length  in 
May,  1536,  reached  CuUacan,  then  an  extreme 
frontier  of  the  Spaniards,  after  this  wonderful  pil- 
grimage of  nearly  2,000  miles. 

The  reports  of  this  journey  aroused  much  inters 
est  among  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico.  Not  less  than 
four  attempts  at  exploration  upon  the  Pacific  coasts 
had  been  made  by  Cortes,  but  not  much  had  been 
accomplished  beyond  the  discovery  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. Now  there  were  reasons  that  made  the  idea 
Legend  of  the  of  au  inland  expedition  to  the  northward 
Barvn  citiM.    gg^jjj  attractive.     There  was  a  tradition 

afloat  in  Europe,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Spanish  peninsula  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
eighth  century,  a  certain  bishop  of  Lisbon  with  a 
goodly  company  of  followers  took  refuge  upon  an 
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island  or  group  of  islands  far  out  on  the  Sea  of 
Darkness,  and  founded  seven  cities  there.  With 
the  fabulous  Antilia,  which  was  commonly  regarded 
as  the  island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  we  have  already 
made  acquaintance.  Its  name,  slightly  modified 
into  *^  Antilles,''  came  to  be  applied  to  the  West 
Indies.  Its  seven  cities  were  curiously  transferred 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  American  continent 
Among  the  Nahuatl  tribes  there  was  a  legend  of 
Chioomoztoc,  or  the  Seven  Caves  from  which  at 
some  period  in  the  past  then*  ancestors  issued.  As 
soon  as  the  Spaniards  got  hold  of  this  legend  they 
contrived  to  mix  up  these  Seven  Caves  with  their 
Seven  Cities.  They  were  supposed  to  be  some- 
where to  the  northward,  and  when  Cabeza  de  Yaca 
and  his  comrades  had  disclosed  the  existence  of 
such  a  vast  territory  north  of  Mexico,  it  was  re- 
solved to  search  for  the  Seven  Cities  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  work  was  entrusted  to  Fray  Marcos  of 
Nizza,  or  Nice,  as  we  now  call  it  since  it 
has  been  "  reunited  "  —  that  is  the  or- . 
thodox  French  way  of  expressing  it  —  to  France. 
He  was  a  Franciscan  monk  of  great  ability,  who 
had  accompanied  Pizarro  on  the  first  march  to  Ca- 
xamarca  to  meet  Atahualpa.  He  had  afterward  gone 
to  Quito  and  thence  seems  to  have  accompanied  Al- 
varado  on  his  return  to  Gruatemala.  He  had  lately 
found  his  way  to  Mexico,  and  was  selected  by  the 
great  viceroy  Antonio  de  Mendoza  to  go  and  find 
tiie  Seven  Cities.^    He  was  attended  on  the  journey 

^  Like  BO  many  other  trayelleis  and  explorers  Fray  Marcos  has 
been  charged  with  falsehood ;  bnt  his  case  has  been  to  a  con- 
■tderable  extent  cleared  np  in  Bandolier's  excellent  rnonoprmph 
already  cited,  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  SouUiwestern  Far" 
tioH  of  the  United  States. 
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by  the  negro  Estev&nico  and  a  few  Pima  Indians  who 
had  been  educated  at  Mexico ;  and  their  reception 
by  the  natives  along  the  route  was  extremely  hos- 
pitable. At  Matape,  an  Indian  village  in  Sonora, 
they  heard  definite  news  of  a  ooiyitry  situated 
thirty  days'  march  to  the  northward,  where  there 
were  seven  large  cities,  ^^  with  houses  of  stone  and 

lime,  .  .  .  the  smallest  ones  of  two 
Cities  of         stories  and  a  flat  roof,  and   others  of 

three  and  four  stories,  and  that  of  the 
lord  with  five,  all  placed  together  in  order ;  and  on 
the  door-sills  and  lintels  of  the  principal  houses 
many  figures  of  turquoise  stones  .  .  .  and  [it  was 
said]  that  the  people  of  these  cities  are  very  weU 
clothed,"  etc.^  The  name  of  the  first  of  these 
cities  was  said  to  be  Cibola.  And  from  that  time 
forth  this  became  a  common  name  for  the  gproup, 
and  we  hear  much  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola. 

These  were  the  seven  pueblos  of  Zufii,  in  New 
Mexico,  of  which  six  were  still  inhabited  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  name  Cibola  was 
properly  applied  to  the  group,  as  it  referred  to  the 
whole  extent  of  territory  occupied  by  the  Zufii^ 

The  surviving  pueblo  which  we  know 

to-day  as  Zuiii  will  probably  serve  as  an 
excellent  sample  of  the  pueblo  towns  visited  by 
the  Spaniards  in  their  first  wanderings  in  North 
America.  As  Fray  Marcos  drew  near  to  it  he 
heard  much  of  the  power  and  glory  of  Cibola,  and 
began  to  feel  that  his  most  romantic  anticipatiom 
were  about  to  be  verified ;  but  now  came  his  first 
misfortune  on  this  journey,  and  it  was  a  sharp  one. 

^  Bandelior,  <p.  cU,  p.  130L 
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Hitherto  the  white  man  and  the  black  man  had 
been  treated  with  the  reverence  due  to  supemat- 
ural  beings,  or  to  persons  who  at  least  were  mighiy 
wizards.  But  at  Kiakima,  the  first  of  the  Zuni 
pueblos,  the  negro's  ^^  medicine  "  was  not  accepted. 
Estevdnico  travelled  some  miles  in  advance  of 
Fray  Marcos.  When  he  arrived  at  the  first  of  the 
cities  of  Cibola,  flaunting  the  turquoises  and  the 
handsome  Indian  girls,  with  whom  he  had  been  pre- 
sented in  the  course  of  the  journey,  —  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Franciscan  friar,  —  the  elders  and 
chiefs  of  the  pueblo  would  not  grant  him  admit- 
tance. He  was  lodged  in  a  small  house  outside  the 
enclosure,  and  was  cautiously  catechised.  When 
he  annoimced  himself  as  the  envoy  and  forerun- 
ner of  a  white  man,  sent  by  a  mighty  prince  be- 
yond the  sky  to  instruct  them  in  heavenly  things, 
the  ZuSi  elders  were  struck  with  a  sense  H„rderof 
of  incongruity.  How  could  black  rep-  f^^J^ot 
resent  white,  or  be  the  envoy  and  fore-  ^^^  Marco.. 
runner  of  white?  To  the  metaphysics  of  the 
middle  status  of  barbarism  the  question  wore  a 
very  uncanny  look,  and  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  middle  status  of  barbarism  the  self-complacent 
Estev&nico  appeared  to  be  simply  a  spy  from  some 
chieftain  or  tribe  that  wanted  to  conquer  the  Zunis. 
A  Cortes  might  easily  have  dealt  with  such  a  situ- 
ation, but  most  men  would  consider  it  very  imcom- 
fortable,  and  so  did  poor  silly  "Little  Steve." 
While  the  elders  were  debating  whether  they 
should  do  reverence  to  him  as  a  wizard,  or  butcher 
him  as  a  spy,  he  stole  out  of  his  lodging  and  sought 
safety  in  flight ;  and  this  act,  being  promptly  de- 
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tected,  robbed  bim  of  all  dignity  and  sealed  his 
fate.  A  bue  and  cry  went  after  bim,  and  an  arrow 
soon  found  its  way  to  bis  beart.  Tbe  news  of  ibis 
catastrophe  checked  tbe  advance  of  Fray  Marcos. 
His  Indian  comrades  were  discouraged,  and  the 
most  be  could  do  was  to  keep  them  with  him  while 
be  climbed  a  bill  whence  be  could  get  a  Pisgab 
sight  of  the  glories  of  Cibola.  After  be  bad  ac- 
compliflhed  this,  the  party  returned  with  aJl  possi- 
ble  baste  to  Ciiliacan,  and  arrived  there  in  August, 
1539,  after  an  absence  of  five  months. 

As  an  instance  of  the  tenacious  vitality  of  tra- 
dition, and  its  substantial  accuracy  in  dealing  with 
a  very  simple  and  striking  fact,  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that  to  this  day  the  Zufiis  remember  the  fate 
of  Estev&nioo.  In  one  of  the  folk -tales  taken 
down  by  Mr.  Gushing  from  the  lips  of  ^^^  ^^^ 
Znlii  priests,  it  is  said  that  "  previous  to  ^j"  ^f  the 
ibe  first  coming  of  the  Mexicans  (the 
ZiiSi  Indian  cidls  all  tbe  Spanish-speaking  people 
MezioaoB),  a  Hack  Mexican  made  his  appearance 
at  the  Za2i  village  of  Kiakima.  He  was  very  greedy, 
▼oraeums,  and  bold,  and  the  people  killed  him  for 
it.  After  bis  death  tbe  Mexicans  [i.  e.  Spaniards] 
made  their  appearance  in  nimibers  for  the  first 
time,  and  made  war  upon  the  Zi^s,  conquering 
them  in  tbe  end."  ^ 

^  Bandelier,  cp,  cit.  p.  164.  I  think  I  never  spent  a  pleasanter 
afternoon  than  onoe  at  Manchester-by-the-seAf  with  Mr.  Cudiing 
and  three  Znlli  priests  who  had  come  thither  for  the  summer  to 
assist  him  in  his  work.  These  Indians  of  the  middle  status  told 
me  their  delightful  yams  in  exchange  for  Norse  and  Rnssian 
folk-tales  which  I  told  them,  and  Mr.  Gushing  served  as  a  lively 
and  dramatio  interpreter.    These  Zuflis  were  very  handsome  men, 
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It  was  indeed  only  the  next  year  that  the  Span* 
iards  made  their  appearance,  accompanied  by  their 
terrible  horses.  Six  months  after  the  return  of 
Fray  Marcos  to  Culiacan,  an  army  of  300  Spaii- 
ExpeditioQ  of  i£u*ds  and  800  Mexican  Indians,  under 
coroi-da.  Francisco  de  Coronado,  started  for  Ci- 
bola. They  visited  the  Zi^  and  Moqui  pueblos, 
discovered  the  grand  c^on  of  the  Colorado,  and 
marched  northward  as  far  as  a  village  called  Qni- 
vira,  concerning  the  site  of  which  there  is  some 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  farthest  point  reached 
by  Coronado  may  have  been  somewhere  near  tJie 
boimdary  between  the  states  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, or  perhaps  farther  west  at  some  point  on 
the  south  fork  of  the  Platte  river.^  He  passed  quite 
beyond  the  semi-civilized  region  of  the  pueblos,  and 
was  disgusted  at  finding  Quivira  only  a  rude  v3- 
lage  of  thatched  wigwams  instead  of  the  fine  city 
for  which  he  had  been  looking.  The  supply  of 
maize  and  bison-meat  prevented  the  famine  which 
so  commonly  overwhelmed  such  long  expeditions, 
and  Coronado  took  excellent  care  of  his  men. 
Many  subordinate  explorations  were  undertaken  bj 
detached  parties,  and  a  vast  extent  of  country  was 
visited.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1542,  the 
army  returned  to  Mexico,  greatly  vexed  and  cha- 

abounding  in  kindliness  and  droU  humour,  while  their  refined 
grace  of  manner  impressed  me  as  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Japa- 
nese gentlemen.  The  combination  of  this  civilixed  demeanour 
with  the  primeval  naiyet^  of  their  thoughts  was  in  a  high  degree 
piquant  and  interesting. 

^  A  detailed  account  of  Coronado^s  expedition  is  given  in  tht 
chapter  on  "Elarly  Explorations  of  New  Mexico,'*  by  H.  W* 
Haynes,  in  Winsor,  Narr,  and  Crit.  Hist,,  voL  ii.  oh^.  viL 
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grined  at  liaving  discovered  no  gold  nor  any 
wealthy  kingdom,  and  this  disappointment  found  a 
vent  in  anathemas  vented  upon  Fray  Marcos,  which 
have  ever  since  been  echoed  by  historians. 

Not  only  in  the  far  west,  but  also  in  the  east, 
did  the  experience  of  Cabeza  de  Yaca  serve  to 
stimulate  the  desire  to  explore  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  To  Fernando  de  Soto,  no  less  than  to 
the  viceroy  Mendoza,  it  seemed  as  if  in  such  a  wide 
extent  of  territory  there  must  be  king-  Bxpeditiooof 
doms  worth  plundering.  We  have  al-  ^^'^ 
ready  met  with  Soto  serving  under  Pizarro  in 
Peru.  In  1637  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Cuba,  and  was  authorized  to  conquer  and  occupy 
the  country  embraced  within  the  patent  of  Narvaez. 
He  started  from  Havana  in  May,  1639,  with  nine 
vessels,  containing  670  men  and  223  horses.  Land- 
ing about  thirty  miles  west  of  the  bay  of  Juan 
Ponce,  he  marched  laboriously  as  far  northward  as 
the  Savannah  river,  and  then  turned  westward. 
The  golden  country  for  which  he  was  seeking  did 
not  appear,  but  the  Indians  on  the  route  were  very 
hostile.  Though  Soto  had  roundly  blamed  Pizarro 
for  his  treatment  of  Atahualpa,  his  own  conduct 
toward  Indians  seems  to  have  been  at  once  cruel 
and  f  ooUsh.  The  Spaniards  had  to  fight  their  way 
across  the  country,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Creek 
confederacy  were  no  mean  antagonists.  At  a  pal- 
isaded village  called  Mauvila,  a  few  miles  above 
the  junction  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama 
rivers,^  there  was  a  desperate  fight,  in  the  autumn 

^  It  was  probably  MauvUa^  or  Maubilaj  that  gave  the  name 
Mobile  to  the  river  formed  by  the  jnnotion  of  these  two.  See 
Charlevoix,  Journal  historique,  p.  452. 
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of  1541,  in  which  Soto  lost  170  of  his  mem,  while 
from  the  Spanish  estimate  of  2,500  as  the  loss  o£ 
the  Indians  it  would  perhaps  be  safe  to  strike  off 
a  cipher.^  In  December  the  Spaniards  reached 
the  Yazoo,  and  spent  the  winter  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  spring  they  crossed  the  Mississipin 
at  the  lowest  of  the  Chickasaw  bluffs,  and  ascended 
the  western  bank  of  the  great  river  as  far,  perhaps, 
as  New  Madrid.  Finding  no  signs  of  £1  Dorado 
in  that  direction,  they  turned  southward.  On  the 
21st  of  May,  1542,  Soto  died  of  a  fever,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Mississippi.  His  men,  commanded 
by  Luis  de  Moscoso,  built  boats  in  which  they  de- 
scended the  river  and  coasted  westward  along  the 
shores  of  Texas.  On  the  10th  of  September, 
1543,  the  survivors  of  the  expedition,  311  in  num- 
ber, reached  Tampico.^ 

The  work  of  founding  colonies  in  North  America 
languished.  In  1546-49  a  party  of  Dominican 
friars,  led  by  the  noble  Luis  de  Barbastro,  who 


^  The  later  experiences  of  American  backwoodsmen  in 
these  formidable  barbarians  should  make  ns  distrust  all  stories  ol 
battles  attended  with  great  disparity  of  loss.  If  Soto  killed  2S0 
of  them  without  losing  more  than  170  of  his  own  men,  he  earns 
off  remarkably  well.  Compare  Rooeeyelt^s  Winning  of  the  Wat, 
Tol.  i.  p.  83 ;  Tol.  ii.  123. 

'  An  excellent  account  of  Soto's  expedition  by  one  of  tlie  sur- 
Tiyois  was  translated  into  English  in  1611,  by  Richard  Hakfant, 
and  is  now  among  the  publications  of  the  Haklnyt  Society :  —  The 
Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Florida,  London,  1851.  A  brief  relsr 
tion  by  Luis  de  Biedma  is  appended  to  this  book.  GareilasBO  de 
la  Vega  also  wrote  a  narratiye  {La  Florida  dd  Tnea,  Usboa, 
1606)  based  upon  reports  of  surriTors,  but  uncritically  treated. 
See  also  Pickett's  History  of  Alabama,  pp.  25-41.  In  this  cod- 
nection  the  reader  will  find  much  that  is  instruotiye  in  Jonss^ 
Antiquities  of  die  SotUkem  Indians,  New  York,  1873. 
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had  been  with  Las  Casas  in  Tuznlutlan,  made  an 
attempt  to  found  a  missionary  settle-  DoniintaBMin 
ment  in  Florida,  but  they  were  all  mas-  ^^^^ 
sacred  by  the  Indians.  The  work  was  then  taken 
up  by  Guido  de  Labazares  and  Tristan  de  Luna, 
under  the  auspices  of  Luis  de  Y elasco,  the  humane 
and  enlightened  viceroy  of  New  Spain.  Their 
little  colony  was  barely  rescued  from  destruction 
by  Angelo  de  Yillafaiie  in  1561,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year  Philip  II.  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  further  attempts  to  colonize  that  coun- 
try. As  no  gold  was  to  be  found,  the  chief  reason 
for  occupying  Florida  was  to  keep  the  French  from 
getting  hold  of  it,  and  it  was  thought  there  was 
no  danger  of  the  French  coming  for  the  present. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  just  about  this  time 
the  French  did  come  to  Florida.  Two  French  at- 
tempts at  colonization  grew  directly  out  of  the 
wars  of  religion.  The  illustrious  Coligny  was  one 
of  the  first  men,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  conceive 
the  plan  of  founding  a  Protestant  state  in  America. 
In  1555  a  small  expedition,  under  Nicholas  de 
Villegagnon,  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Huguenouin 
Brazil.  A  landing  was  made  on  the  ®~*^ 
site  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  huts  were  built,  and  earth- 
works thrown  up.  A  large  reinforcement  of  Hu- 
guenots, with  several  zealous  ministers  from  Gre- 
neva,  arrived  on  the  scene  in  1557.  But  fierce 
theological  disputes  combined  with  want  of  food 
to  ruin  the  little  community.  Villegagnon  re- 
turned to  France  to  carry  on  his  controversy  with 
the  clergy,  and  the  next  year  the  miserable  sur- 
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vivors  of  the  colony  were  slaughtered  by  tiie  F<xw 
tugaese.^ 

Coligny's  next  attempt  was  made  npon  the  ooMt 
of  Florida,  imder  the  lead  of  Jean  Ribaut,  a  haidj 
Hnguenot  of  Dieppe.  On  May  day,  1562,  Sibanti 
with  a  small  advance  party,  reached  the  St.  John's 
river,  whence  they  coasted  northward  as  far  as  die 
spot  to  which  they  gave  the  name  Port  Koyal,  in 
what  is  now  South  Carolina.     Here  they  built  a 

small  fortress,  and  thirty  men  were  left 
Florida;         in  chargo  of  it  while  Bibant  returned  to 

France  to  bring  out  his  colony.  For  a 
while  the  little  garrison  lived  on  the  hospitality  of 
the  Indians,  until  the  latter,  who  had  at  first  re- 
vered them  as  children  of  the  Sun,  began  to  despise 
them  as  sturdy  beggars.  Then  as  hunger  bc^ 
to  pinch  them,  they  mutinied  and  slew  their  com- 
mander. The  time  wore  on,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  Ribaut.  At  last,  in  sheer  despair,  they 
contrived  to  patch  together  a  crazy  brigantine  and 
set  sail  for  France.  Their  scanty  stock  of  food 
gave  out  while  they  were  in  mid-ocean,  and  one  of 
the  party  had  been  devoured  by  his  comrades, 
when  they  were  picked  up  by  an  English  cruiser 
and  carried  off  to  London. 

The  return  of  Ribaut  had  been  delayed  by  the 
breaking  out  of  war  between  the  Huguenots  and 
the  Guise  party ;  but  in  1563  the  truce  of  Amboise 

made  things  quiet  for  a  while,  and  in  the 

following  year  a  new  expedition  set  out 
for  Florida,  under  the  leadership  of  Ribaut's  friend 

^  The  story  of  the  Huguenots  in  Brazil  is  fully  told  hy  Leaca» 
bot,  Histoirt  de  la  NauveUe  France,  Pkris,  1612,  liTxe  iL 
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Ben^  de  Laudonnibre,  a  pious  and  valiant  knight 
and  a  kinsman  of  Coligny.  This  company  was 
much  larger  and  better  equipped  than  the  former, 
but  there  was  an  essential  vice  in  its  composition. 
There  were  plenty  of  soldiers  and  gentlemen  un- 
used to  labour,  and  a  few  clever  mechanics  and 
tradesmen,  but  no  tillers  of  the  soil.  In  France, 
indeed,  the  rural  population  remained  wedded  to 
the  old  faith,  and  there  were  no  Protestant  yeomen 
as  in  England.  The  new  expedition  landed  at  the 
St.  John's  river,  and  built  a  fort  near  its  mouth, 
which,  in  honour  of  Charles  IX.,  was  called  Fort 
Caroline.  This  work  off  their  hands,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  injudicious  intrigues  with  the  Indian 
potentates  of  the  neighbourhood,  explored  the  coun- 
try for  gold,  and  sent  home  to  France  for  more 
assistance.  Then  they  began  to  be  mutinous,  and 
presently  resorted  to  buccaneering,  with  what  fatal 
consequences  will  presently  be  seen.  A  gang  of 
malcontents  stole  two  of  the  pinnaces,  and  set  out 
for  the  coast  of  Cuba,  where,  after  capturing  a 
small  Spanish  vessel,  they  were  obli&^ed  to  go  ashore 
for  fool  and  we«  thereupon  arSd.  Carried 
before  the  authorities  at  Havana,  they  sought  to 
make  things  right  for  themselves  by  giving  full 
information  of  the  settlement  at  Fort  Caroline, 
and  this  ill^mened  news  was  not  slow  in  finding 
its  way  to  the  ears  of  the  king  of  Spain.  It  came 
at  an  opportune  moment  for  Philip  II.  He  had  just 
found  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  Pedro  Menendez 
de  Avil^s,  an  admirable  soldier  and  matchless  liar, 
brave  as  a  mastiff  and  savage  as  a  wolf.  This  man 
had  persuaded  Philip  to  change  his  mind  and  let 


< 
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him  go  and  try  to  found  a  colony  in  Florida,  where- 
by the  Indians  might  be  converted  to  Christianity. 
Just  as  Menendez  was  gebting  ready  to 

Menendai,  the  JJ  ^  "^ 

liMtMUM  start,  there  came  from  Havana  iJie  news 
of  the  ill-fated  Laudonniere  and  his  oi- 
terprise.  These  heretics  were  trespassers  on  tbe 
territory  which  Holy  Church  had  assigned  to  tbe 
Spanish  crown,  and,  both  as  trespassers  and  as 
heretics,  they  must  be  summarily  dealt  with.  Bo- 
mour  had  added  that  Bibaut  was  expected  from 
France  with  a  large  armament,  so  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost.  The  force  at  Menendez's  disposal  was 
largely  increased,  and  on  the  29th  of  June,  1565, 
he  set  sail  from  Cadiz,  with  eleven  ships  and  more 
than  1,000  fighting  men,  hoping  to  forestall  the 
arrival  of  the  French  commander.  The  mood  in 
which  Menendez  started  was  calculated  to  make 
him  an  ugly  customer.  He  was  going  on  a  cnisade. 
The  original  crusades  were  undertaken  for  a  worthy 
purpose,  and  helped  to  save  the  Cross  from  being 
subdued  by  the  Crescent.  But  after  a  while,  when 
heresy  became  rife,  the  pope  would  proclaim  a  era- 
sade  against  heretics,  and  a  bloody  affair  this  was 
apt  to  be,  as  the  towns  of  southern  France  once 
had  reason  to  know.  We  may  fitly  call  Menendez 
the  Last  of  the  Crusaders. 

Things  had  fared  badly  with  the  colony  at  Fort 
Caroline.  Mutiny  had  been  checked  by  the  sum- 
mary execution  of  a  few  ringleaders,  but  famine 
had  set  in,  and  they  had  come  to  blows  with  the 
Indians.  Events  succeeded  each  other  curiously. 
On  the  3d  of  August,  in  the  depth  of  their  dis- 
tress, Elizabeth's  doughty  searking  Sir  John  Haw> 
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kins  touched  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's,  gave 
them  food  and  wine,  and  offered  them  a  free  pas- 
sage to  France  in  his  own  ships,  and  on  Laudon- 
mere's  refusal  left  with  them  a  ship  with  which  to 
make  the  voyage  for  themselves  if  they  should  see 
fit.  On  the  28th  of  August  Bibaut  at  last  arrived 
with  seven  ships,  bringing  300  men  and  ample 
supplies.  On  the  4th  of  September,  toward  mid- 
night, appeared  the  Spanish  fleet  I 

The  squadron  of  Menendez  had  undergone  great 
hardships,  and  several  of  the  vessels  had  been 
wrecked.  Five  ships  now  arrived,  but  after  ex- 
changing defiances  with  the  French,  Menendez 
concluded  not  to  risk  a  direct  attack,  and  crept  off 
down  the  coast  until  he  came  to  the  site  Beginningi  of 
of  St.  Augustine.  Some  500  negroes  stAuguatme. 
had  been  brought  on  the  neet,  and  were  at  once 
set  to  work  throwing  up  entrenchments.  One  of 
the  French  ships,  hanging  in  the  rear,  had  taken 
note  of  these  proceedings,  and  hurried  back  to 
Fort  Caroline  with  the  information.  It  was  then 
decided  to  leave  Laudonniere  with  a  small  force  to 
hold  the  fort,  while  Ribaut  by  a  sudden  naval  at- 
tack should  overwhelm  the  Spanish  fleet  and  then 
pounce  upon  the  troops  at  St.  Augustine  before 
their  entrenchments  were  completed.  This  plan 
seemed  to  combine  caution  with  boldness,  but  the 
treachery  of  wind  and  weather  defeated  it.  On 
the  10th  of  September  Ribaut  set  sail,  and  early 
next  morning  his  whole  fleet  bore  down  upon  the 
Spaniards.  But  before  they  could  come  to  action 
there  sprang  up  an  equinoctial  gale  which  drove 
the  French  vessels  out  to  sea,  and  raged  so  fiercely 
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for  several  days  as  to  render  it  morally  certain 
that,  wherever  they  might  be,  they  could  not  have 
effected  a  return  to  their  fort.  It  was  now  the 
turn  of  Menendez  to  take  the  offensive.  On  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  with  the  storm  still  raging, 
he  started  forth,  with  500  men  and  a  couple  of 
Indian  guides,  to  force  his  way  through  the  forest 
For  thrice  twenty-four  hours  they  waded  througb 
swamps  and  forded  swollen  brooks,  struggling  with 
tall  grass  and  fighting  with  hatchets  the  tangled 
underbrush,  —  until  just  before  dawn  of  the  20th, 
drenched  with  rain,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
mud,  torn  with  briars,  fainting  with  hunger  and 
weariness,  but  more  than  ever  maddened  with  big- 
otry and  hate,  this  wolfish  company  swept  down  the 
slope  before  Fort  Caroline.  The  81l^ 
the  people  in    pnsc  WBS  complctc,  and  the  defences, 

Foxt  Caroline.    ^     ,  ,  r  '  ^      ' 

which  might  barely  have  sufficed  against 
an  Indian  assault,  were  of  no  avail  to  keep  oat 
these  more  deadly  foes.  Resistance  was  short  and 
feeble.  Laudonniere  and  a  few  others  escaped 
into  the  woods,  whence,  some  time  afterward,  they 
sought  the  shore,  and  were  picked  up  by  a  friendly 
ship  and  carried  home  to  France.  Of  those  who 
staid  in  the  fort,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the 
number  of  142,  were  slaughtered.  A  few  were 
spared,  though  Menendez  afterward,  in  his  letter 
to  the  king,  sought  to  excuse  himself  for  such  un- 
warranted clemency. 

Meanwhile  the  ships  of  Jean  Ribaut  were  hope- 
lessly buffeting  the  waves.  One  after  another  they 
were  all  wrecked  somewhere  below  Matanzas  Inlet, 
a  dozen  miles  south  of  St.  Augustine.    Most  of  the 
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crews  and  troops  were  saved,  and,  collecting  in  two 
bodies,  began  to  work  their  way  back  towurd  Fort 
Caroline.  On  the  28th  of  September  the  first  body, 
aome  200  in  number,  had  halted  at  Ma-  «,^  „.._ 

'  fine  niMn- 

tanzas  Inlet,  which  they  had  no  means  of  STiniJ?*"' 
crossing,  when  they  encountered  Me- 
nendez,  who  with  about  70  men  was  on  the  lookout 
for  theuL  The  two  parties  were  on  opposite  sides 
of  this  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  Spaniard  so  dis- 
posed his  force  among  the  bushes  that  the  enemy 
could  not  estimate  their  real  niunber.  A  boat  was 
then  sent  out,  and  three  or  four  French  officers 
were  decoyed  across  the  river  under  promise  of 
safety.  They  now  learned  that  their  fort  was  de- 
stroyed, and  their  wives  and  comrades  murdered. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  requested,  in  courteous 
terms,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  entrust  them- 
selves to  the  clemency  of  Menendez.  Hard  as  it 
seemed,  starvation  stared  them  in  the  face  as  the 
only  alternative,  and  so  after  some  discussion  it 
was  deemed  most  prudent  to  surrender.  The  arms 
were  first  sent  across  the  river,  and  then  the  pris- 
oners were  brought  over,  ten  at  a  time,  each  party 
being  escorted  by  twenty  Spaniards.  As  each  party 
of  ten  arrived,  they  were  led  behind  a  sand-hill 
some  distance  from  the  bank,  and  their  hands  were 
tied  beWnd  their  baoks.  A  great  part  of  the  day 
was  consumed  in  these  proceedings,  and  at  sunset, 
when  the  whole  company  of  Huguenots  had  thus 
been  delivered  defenceless  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemy,  they  were  all  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Not 
one  was  left  alive  to  tell  the  tale. 

A  day  or  two  later  Ribaut  himself,  with  350  men. 
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his  entire  remaining  force,  arrived  at  the  inlet,  and 
found  Menendez  duly  ambushed  to  receive  him. 
Once  more  the  odious  scene  was  acted  out.  The 
Frenchmen  were  judiciously  informed  of  what  had 
been  done,  but  were  treated  with  much  courtesy, 
regaled  with  bread  and  wine,  and  coaxed 


ere  at  Hatan-  to  Surrender.  This  time  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Some  200  swore  they 
would  rather  be  devoured  by  the  Indians  than  trust 
to  the  clemency  of  such  a  Spaniard ;  and  they  con- 
trived to  slip  away  into  the  forest.  The  renudning 
150,  with  Ribaut  himself,  were  ferried  across  in 
small  detachments,  disarmed  and  bound,  as  had 
been  done  to  their  comrades,  and  when  all  had  been 
collected  together,  all  but  five  were  put  to  deatL 
That  is  to  say,  five  were  spared,  but  besides  these, 
one  sailor,  who  was  not  quite  killed,  contrived  to 
crawl  away,  and  after  many  adventures  returned  to 
France,  to  tell  the  harrowing  tale.  From  this 
sailor,  and  from  one  of  the  five  who  were  spared, 
we  get  the  French  account  of  the  affiur.  The  Span- 
ish account  we  have  from  Menendez  himself,  who 
makes  his  official  report  to  the  king  as  coolly  as  s 
farmer  would  write  about  killing  pigs  or  chickens. 
The  two  accounts  substantially  agree,  except  as  re- 
gards the  promise  of  safety  by  which  the  French- 
men were  induced  to  surrender.  Menendez  repre- 
sents himself  as  resorting  to  a  pious  fraud  in  using 
an  equivocal  form  of  words,  but  the  Frenchman 
declares  that  he  promised  most  explicitly  to  spare 
them,  and  even  swore  it  upon  the  cross.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  two  statements  may 
be  reconciled,  in  view  of  the  acknowledged  skill 
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of  Menendez  and  all  his  kith  and  kin  as  adroit 
'dissemblers.  After  all  said  and  done,  it  was  a 
fool  affair,  and  the  name  Matanzas,  which  means 
^  slaughterings,"  came  naturally  enough  to  attach 
itself  to  that  inlet,  and  remains  to  this  day  a  me^ 
mento  of  that  momentary  fury  of  a  New  World 
crosade. 

It  used  to  be  said  in  the  days  of  Philip  II.  that 
wherever  in  any  country  there  turned  up  a  really 
first-class  job  of  murder,  you  might  be  sure  the 
king  of  Spain  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The 
St.   Bartholomew  affair,  for   example,  _„.  „ 

'  '^     '    Philip  EL 

was  a  case  in  point.  The  job  done  by 
Menendez,  though  small  in  scale,  was  certainly  a 
thorough  one,  for  it  ended  the  Huguenot  colony  in 
Florida.  Of  the  remnant  of  Ribaut's  force  which 
did  not  surrender,  some  disappeared  among  the  In- 
dians. Some  were  captured  by  Menendez,  and  the 
lives  of  these  he  spared,  inasmuch  as  from  the  glut 
of  slaughter  some  of  his  own  men  recoiled  and 
called  him  crueL  From  his  master,  however,  Me- 
nendez received  hearty  approval  for  his  ferocity, 
relieved  by  a  slight  hint  of  disapprobation  for  his 
scant  and  tardy  humanity.  ^^  Tell  him,"  said  Philip, 
^  that  as  to  those  he  has  killed,  he  has  done  well, 
and  as  to  those  he  has  saved,  they  shall  be  sent  to 
the  galleys." 

This  massacre  of  Frenchmen  by  Spaniards  was 
perpetrated  in  a  season  of  peace  between  the  two 
governments.  It  was  clearly  an  insult  to  France, 
inasmuch  as  the  Huguenot  expeditions  had  been 
undertaken  with  the  royal  commission.  But  the 
court  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  was  not  likely  to  call 
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Philip  H.  to  account  for  anything  he  might  take 
it  into  his  head  to  do.  Bediess  was  not  far  off^bai 
it  came  in  a  most  unexpected  way  and  at  the  hands 
of  a  private  gentlemaiu 

Dominique  de  Gourgues  was  a  Grascon  of  nohk 
birth,  who  had  won  high  distinction  in  the  Italian 
wars.  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  Catholic  or 
Dominiqae  da  Protcstant,  but  he  borc  a  gTudge  against 
®<^K°~-  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  he  had  cmoe 
been  taken  prisoner  and  made  to  work  in  the 
galleys.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  avenge  the  fate 
of  his  fellow-countrymen ;  it  should  be  an  eye  f<nr 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  So  he  sold  his 
family  estate  and  borrowed  money  besides,  and  fit- 
ted up  three  small  ships  and  enlisted  about  200  men. 
In  August,  1567,  he  sailed  to  the  Ghiinea  coast, 
armed  with  a  royal  commission  to  kidnap  negroes. 
After  an  autumn  and  winter  of  random  cruising  he 
crossed  the  ocean,  and  it  was  when  approaching 
Cuba  that  he  first  revealed  to  his  followers  his 
purpose.  Little  persuasion  was  required.  With 
eager  enthusiasm  they  turned  their  prows  toward 
the  Land  of  Easter,  and  soon  came  to  anchor  a 
few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Spanish  fort.  The 
Indians  were  overjoyed  at  their  arrivaL  At  first 
they  had  admired  Menendez  for  his  craft  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  he  disposed  of  his  ene- 
mies. But  they  had  since  found  ample  cause  to  re- 
gret their  change  of  neighbours.  On  the  arrival  of 
Gourgues  they  flocked  to  his  standard  in  such  num- 
bers that  he  undertook  at  once  to  surprise  and 
overwhelm  the  Spanish  garrison  of  400  men.  The 
march  was  conducted  with  secrecy  and  despatch. 
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The  Spaniards,  not  dreaming  that  there  could  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  Frenohman  within  three  thousand 
miles  of  Florida,  had  grown  careless  about  their 
watch,  and  were  completely  surprised.  At  mid- 
day, just  as  they  had  finished  their  dinner,  the 
French  and  Indians  came  swarming  upon  them 
from  all  points  of  the  compass.  A  wild  panic  en- 
Bred,  the  works  were  carried  and  the  defenders 
daaghtered.  Of  the  whole  Spanish  force  not  a  man 
escaped  the  sword,  save  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
whom  Crourgues  reserved  for  a  more  ignominious 
fate,  and  to  point  a  moral  to  this  ferocious  tale. 
At  the  capture  of  Fort  Caroline,  it  is  said  that 
Menendez  hanged  several  of  his  prisoners  to  trees 
near  by,  and  nailed  above  them  a  board  With  the 
inscription,  —  "  Not  as  to  Frenchmen, 
but  as  to  Lutherans."  Gk)urgues  now 
led  his  fifteen  or  twenty  surviving  captives  to 
these  same  trees,  and  after  reading  them  a  severe 
lecture  hanged  them  all,  and  nailed  above  them  the 
inscription,  —  *^  Not  as  to  Spaniards,  but  as  to  liars 
and  murderers."  The  fort  was  then  totally  de- 
molished, so  that  not  a  beam  or  a  stone  was  left  in 
place.  And  so,  having  done  his  work  in  a  thorough 
and  business-like  way,  the  redoubtable  avenger  of 
blood  set  sail  for  France. 

In  the  matter  of  repartee  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Gourgues  was  successful  The  retort  would  have 
had  still  more  point  if  Menendez  had  been  one  of 
the  hanged.  But  —  unfortunately  for  the  require- 
ments of  poetic  justice  —  the  principal  liar  and 
morderer  was  then  in  Spain,  whence  he  returned  a 
couple  of  years  later,  to  rebuild  his  fort  and  go  on 
converting  the  Indians. 
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These  sanguinaiy  events  were  doobUeas  o£  real 
historic  importance.  Unpromising  as  was  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  Florida  oolony,  it  wu 
MrtaDce  of  no  more  so  than  the  earliest  attemptB  to 
settle  Canada  and  Loniriana.  In  the 
brief  glimpses  that  we  get  of  Bibant  we  candisoem 
the  outlines  of  a  steadfast  character  that  would  haTe 
been  likely  to  persevere  until  a  solid  result  had  beai 
accomplished.  So  Menendez  seems  to  have  thoogiil 
when  he  wrote  to  the  king  that  by  killing  this  mas 
he  believed  himself  to  have  dealt  a  heavier  blow  to 
France  than  if  he  had  beaten  an  army.  No  doubt 
the  sSair  of  MatanzaH  removed  what  might  have 
become  an  additional  and  serious  obstacle  in  tbe 
way  of  the  English,  when  France  and  y>Tlg^MMl 
came  to  struggle  for  the  mastery  over  NcNrth  Anle^ 
ica.^ 

As  for  Spain  herself,  owing  to  causes  presently 
to  be  mentioned,  she  had  about  reached  the  hmit 
of  her  work  in  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Amer 
ica.  For  the  brief  remainder  of  our  story  we  have 
to  deal  chiefly  with  Frenchmen  on  land  and  with 
Englishmen  on  sea.  The  work  of  demonstrating 
the  character  of  the  continental  mass  of  North 

^  The  story  of  the  Hu^pieiiotB  in  Florida  is  superbly  told  hy 
Francis  Parkman,  in  his  Pioneer$  of  France  in  the  New  Woridj 
Boston,  1806.  The  chief  primary  sources  are  Bibant's  WhoU 
and  True  Discovery  of  Terra  Florida^  englished  and  reprinted  hy 
Haklnyt  in  1582;  Basanier, X^Atstotre  notable  de  la  Floride^VaA, 
1586 ;  ChaUenx,  Diecours  de  Pkietaire  de  la  Fhride,  Dieppe,  1566; 
La  reprinae  de  la  Floride  par  le  Cappitaine  Crourgueej  printed  in 
the  coUeotion  of  Temanx-Ckunpans ;  the  Spanish  chapiain  Mea- 
doza*8  narrative,  contained  in  the  same  collection ;  and  the  MS. 
letters  of  Menendez  to  Philip  XL,  presenred  in  the  arehlTes  of 
Seville  and  first  made  pnhlio  by  Mr.  Parkman. 
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America  and  its  internal  configuration  was  mostly 
done  by  Frenchmen.  The  expeditions  of  Soto  and 
Coronado  had  made  a  goodly  beginning,  Knowledge  of 
but  as  they  were  not  followed  up  they  ^^JbJST^ 
did  not  yield  so  much  increase  of  geo-  f^.  * 
grapLical  knowledge  as  one  might  sup- 
pose. Two  interesting  maps  made  in  England 
early  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century 
represent  respectively  the  wet  and  dry  styles  of 
interpreting  the  facts  as  they  looked  to  cartogra- 
phers at  that  time.  The  map  dedicated  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  by  Michael  Lok,  and  published  in 
Haklnyt's  "  Divers  Voyages  "  in  1582,^  retains  the 
"Sea  of  Verrazano,"  but  gives  enough  continent 
to  include  the  journeys  of  Soto  and  Coronado.  In 
one  respect  it  is  interesting  as  showing  just  about 
the  extent  of  North  America  that  was  known  in 
1582,  ninety  years  after  the  first  crossing  of  the 
Atlantic  by  Columbus.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  the  imaginary  islands  of  Brazil  and  St.  Bran- 
don  have  not  disappeared,  but  are  shifted  in  posi- 
tion, while  the  Frislanda  of  the  Zeno  narrative  ap- 
pears to  the  south  of  Greenland.  A  conspicuous 
feature  is  the  large  island  of  Norombega  (equiva- 
lent to  New  England  with  Acadia),  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  what  is  apparently  the  Hudson 
river  figured  as  a  strait  communicating  with  the  St. 
Lawrence.^ 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  known  land,  and  in  the 

1  The  copy  bere  giyen  is  photographed  from  the  reduced  copy 
m  Winsor,  Narr.  and  Orit  Hist.,  iv.  44. 

'  It  was  Tery  commonly  believed  at  that  time  that  the  river 
diseovered  by  Verrazaoo  and  afterward  to  be  named  for  Hudson 
snob  a  utraiti 
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regions  which  therefore  might  be  either  sea  or  land 
for  aught  that  Michael  Lok  could  tell,  his  map 
places  a  hypothetical  ocean.  On  the  map  presented 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1580  by  Dr.  John  Dee,  and 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  just  the 
other  way.^  Beyond  the  limits  reached  by  G)ro- 
nado  and  Soto  and  Cartier,  this  map  indicates  ayasi 
stretch  of  unvisited  continent,  and  in  its  general 
outline  it  seems  to  come  nearer  to  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  dimensions  of  North  America  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.^  It  is  noticeable,  too,  diat 
althqiogh  this  is  a  ^^  dry ''  map  there  is  no  indication 
of  a  connection  between  America  and  Asia.  Hie 
western  hemisphere  was  emerging  in  men^s  minds 
as  a  distinct  and  integral  whole.  Though  people 
generally  were  not  as  yet  enlightened  to  this  extent,' 
there  were  many  navigators  and  geographers  who 
were. 


^  The  sketch  here  g^n  is  taken  from  Wmsor  (it.  96)  after  Dfc 
Kohl's  copy  in  his  Washington  Collection. 
'  The  legends  on  Dee*8  map  are  as  f  ollowa :  — 

1.  Thtotnind. 
8*  Drogso* 
&  BaUale. 
4.  C.  de  Raao. 
B.  0.  deBryton. 

6.  8.  Bnmdaa. 

7.  Norombega. 

8.  R.  deOftinaa. 

9.  R.  de  San  Antonia 

10.  0.  da  AreoM. 

11.  C.  de  St  la^ 

12.  0.  de  B.  John. 


14.  adeS. 

15.  C.  de  Ste  HeDeM. 

16.  LaBenmida. 

17.  LaKmpenda. 
1&  TemFlorida. 
19.  Rio  de  Spirito 
90.  RiodePklmMi 

21.  Mexloow 

22.  8.TlM»A. 

23.  0.  California 
21  TadeCedrL 
26.  Tdelreparow 


IS.  0.  de  terra  falgar. 
*  Thomas  Morton,  of  Merrymoont,  In  his  Ntw  EngliA  Caaaa^ 
Amsterdam,  1637,  writes  of  New  England,  *'  what  part  of  tfaif 
mane  continent  may  be  thought  to  border  upon  the  Conotry  d 
the  Tartars,  it  is  yet  nnknowne." 
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The  most  striking  difference  between  Dr.  Dee's 
map  and  that  of  Louis  Joliet,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  invite  the  reader's  attention,  is  in  die 
knowledge  respecting  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mia* 
sissippi  rivers.  Dee  fails  to  give  the  informatiaB 
obtained  by  Soto's  expedition.  He  interprets  the 
St.  Lawrence  correctly  as  a  river  and  not  a  strait, 
as  many  were  still  inclined  to  regard  it.  Bat  this 
interpretation  was  purely  hypothetical,  and  included 
no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  the  Great  Lakesi 

for  in  1580  no  one  had  as  yet  gone  above 
fraat  Franch    the  sitc  of  MontrcaL     The  exploration 

of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  val- 
leys, with  the  determination  of  their  relations  to 
each  other,  was  the  most  important  inland  woik 
that  was  done  in  the  course  of  American  discovery. 
It  was  done  by  a  succession  of  great  Frenchmen, 
among  whose  names  those  of  Champlain  and  La 
Salle  are  the  most  illustrious ;  and  it  was  a  result 
of  the  general  system  upon  which  French  coloniza- 
tion in  America,  so  different  from  F.nglii^h  coloni- 
zation, was  conducted. 

It  was  not  until  the  wars  of  religion  in  France 
had  been  brought  to  an  end  by  Henry  IV.  that  the 
French  succeeded  in  planting  a  colony  in  America. 
About  that  time  they  had  begun  to  feel  an  interest 
in  the  fur  trade,  the  existence  of  which  had  been 
disclosed  through  transactions  with  Indians  on  the 
SMnoei  de  coast,  and  simdiy  attempts  were  made  at 
Champlain.  founding  a  permanent  colony.  This  was 
at  length  effected  through  the  persistent  enei^ 
and  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  Samuel  de  Cbxa^ 
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{dain,  wlio  made  a  settlement  at  Quebec  in  1608 
and  became  the  founder  of  Canada.  Champlain 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Frenchmen  of  his 
day,  —  a  beautiful  character,  devout  and  high- 
minded,  brave  and  tender.  Like  Columbus  and 
Magellan,  like  Livingstone  in  our  own  time,  he 
liad  the  scientific  temperament.  He  was  a  good 
naturalist,  and  has  left  us  the  best  descriptions  we 
Iiave  qf  the  Indians  aa  they  appeared  before  they 
had  been  affected  by  contact  with  white  men. 
Champlain  explored  our  northeastern  coast  quite 
carefully,  and  gave  to  many  places  the  names  by 
which  they  are  still  known.^  He  was  the  first 
white  man  to  sail  on  the  beautiful  lake  which  now 
bears  his  name,  and  he  pushed  his  explorations  so 
far  inland  as  to  discover  lakes  Ontario  and  Huron. 
It  was  the  peculiar  features  of  French  policy  in 
colonization  that  led  to  this  long  stride  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  Those  features  were  de- 
veloped during  the  lifetime  of  Champlain  and 
largely  under  the  influence  of  his  romantic  person- 
ality. The  quaint  alliance  of  missionarv 
and  merchant,  the  black-robed  Jesuit  French  ooiooi- 
and  the  dealer  in  peltries ;  the  attempt  "^ 
to  reproduce  in  this  uncongenial  soil  the  institu- 
tions of  a  feudalism  already  doomed  in  the  Old 
World ;  the  policy  of  fraternization  with  the  In- 
dians and  participation  in  their  everlasting  quar- 
rels ;  the  poHcy  of  far-reaching  exploration  and  the 
occupation  of  vast  areas  of  territory  by  means  of 
well-chosen  military  posts ;  all  these  features,  which 

^  Ab,  for  example,  Monnt  Desert,  which  retuns  a  vestige  of  ite 
•Id  Frenoh  pronnnoiAtioii  in  aocentiiig  the  final  syllable. 
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give  to  early  Canadian  history  snch  fascinating  ini 
terest,^  were  by  no  means  accidentaL  They  weie 
parts  of  a  deliberate  system  originating  chiefly  with 
Champlain,  and  representing  the  romantio  notions 
of  empire  that  were  a  natoral  outgrowth  of  the 
state  of  French  society  in  the  days  of  Henry  IV. 
For  Champlain  to  succeed  at  all,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  accept  the  alliance  of  the  Jesuits, 
although  his  own  sympathies  were  with  the  national 
party  in  France  rather  than  with  the  Spanish  and 
ultramontane  policy  of  the  followers  of  Loyola.  As 
CMMMwiiicii  axiother  condition  of  success  he  deemed 
iw[chteto  i^  necessary  to  secure  the  friendship  of 
th«  interior.     ^^  Algouquiu  trfbcs  in  the  valley  of  the 

St.  Lawrence,  and  vrith  this  end  in  view  he  aided 
them  in  defeating  the  Mohawks  near  Tioonderoga 
in  July,  1609.  The  result  was  that  permanent  al- 
liance of  the  Five  Nations,  first  with  the  Dutch 
settlers  in  the  yalley  of  the  Hudson  and  afterward 
with  the  English,  which  is  one  of  the  great  car- 
dinal facts  of  American  history  down  to  1763.  The 
deadly  hostility  of  the  strongest  Indian  power  upon 
the  continent  was  a  feature  of  the  situation  with 

^  It  is  full  of  romantio  inoident,  and  abounda  in  Smtructitt 
material  for  the  philosophical  student  of  history.  It  has  bees 
f  ortnnate  in  finding^  snch  a  narrator  as  Mr.  Francis  Ptokmaa,  who 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  pietoresqne  historians  nnce  the  dsyt 
of  Herodotus,  bnt  likewise  an  investigator  of  the  highest  order 
for  thoroughness  and  aoouraoy.  The  preaenoe  of  a  aonnd  politiesl 
philosophy,  moreorer,  is  felt  in  all  his  works.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  pursue  the  snbjeot  of  French  exploration  in  Nortk 
America  ahonld  begin  with  Mr.  Parkman*s  PJbneert  of  Fnua^ 
Jesuits  in  North  America,  and  La  SalU.  A  great  mass  of  bib- 
liographical information  may  be  found  in  Winsor,  Narr.  and  CriL 
Hist,,  ToL  It.  chaps.  iS.-^ 
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which  the  French  had  to  reckon  from  tiie  very 
start,  and  the  consequences  were  for  them  in  many 
ways  disastrous.^  But  what  here  concerns  us  is 
chiefly  the  effect  of  these  circumstances  in  draw- 
ing the  French  at  once  into  the  interior  of  the  con-^ 
tinent.  The  hostile  Iroquois  could  and  sometimes 
did  effectually  cut  off  the  fur  trade  between  the 
northwestern  forests  and  the  lower  St.  Lawrence ; 
so  that  for  commercial  reasons  it  was  necessary  for 
the  French  to  occupy  positions  flanking  the  Long 
Hotise,  and  this  miKtary  necessity  soon  carried 
their  operations  forward  as  far  as  Lake  Huron. 
As  religion  and  commerce  went  hand  in  hand,  it 
was  there  that  those  heroic  Jesuits,  Br^beuf  and 
Lalemant,  did  their  noble  work  and  suffered  their 
frightful  martyrdom ;  and  it  was  in  the  destruction 
of  this  Huron  mission  that  the  Iroquois  dealt  their 
first  staggering  blow  against  the  French  power  in 
America. 

Somewhat  later,  when  it  became  apparent  that  at 
sundry  centres  between  the  seashore  and  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  a  formidable  English  power  was 
growing  up,  French  schemes  involving  military 
control  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  assumed 
still  larger  dimensions,  and  a  far-reaching  work  of 
exploration  was  undertaken  by  that  man  j^tje^  de  la 
of  iron,  if  ever  there  was  one,  Robert  ®*"** 
Cavelier  de  La  Salle.  As  Champlain  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  Canada  and  led  the  way  to  the 

^  For  example,  it  waa  the  Iroqnois  who  in  1689  defeated  the 
■oheme  of  Lonia  XIV.  for  oaptnring  New  Tork  and  securing  to 
the  IVench  the  valley  of  the  Hndaon.  The  aacoeea  of  that  scheme 
might  hare  ohanged  the  whole  onrrent  of  American  history  and 
pgeTepted  the  f  ormatiioo  of  our  Federal  Union. 
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Great  Lakes,  so  La  Salle  completed  the  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi  and  carried  the  empire  of  Franoe 
in  theory  from  the  crest  of  the  AU^hanies  to  that 
of  the  unvisited  Bocky  mountains.  La  the  long  in- 
terval since  1542  the  work  of  Soto  and  Coronado 
had  almost  lapsed  into  oblivion.  Of  the  few  who 
remembered  their  names  there  were  fewer  wbo 
could  have  told  you  where  they  went  or  what  they 
did,  so  that  the  work  of  the  French  explorers  from 
Canada  had  aU  the  characteristics  of  novelty.  Li 
1639  Jean  Nicollet  reached  the  Wisconsin  river, 
and  heard  of  a  great  water  beyond,  which  he  sap- 
posed  must  be  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  which  was 
really  the  Mississippi  river.  Li  the  foUowing  years 
Jesuit  missionaries  penetrated  as  far  as  Ls^e  Su- 
perior, and  settlements  were  made  at  Sault  Sainte 
Marie  and  Michillimackinac.  Li  1669  La  Salle 
made  his  first  western  journey,  hoping  somewhere 
or  somehow  to  find  a  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  a  northwest  passage.  Li  the  course  of 
this  expedition  he  discovered  the  Ohio  river  and 
perhaps  also  the  Illinois.  La  Salle's  feudal  domain 
of  Saint  Sulpice,  near  Montreal,  bears  to  this  day 
the  name  of  La  Chine  (China),  which  is  said  to 
have  been  applied  to  it  in  derision  of  this  fruitless 
attempt  to  find  the  Pacific  and  the  way  to  Cathay.^ 
By  this  time  the  French  had  heard  much  about  tiie 
Mississippi,  but  so  far  from  recognizing  its  identity 
with  the  Rio  de  Espiritu  Santo  of  the  Spaniards, 
they  were  inclined  to  regard  it  as  flowing  into  the 
Pacific,  or  into  the  ^^  Vermilion  Sea,"  as  they  called 
the  narrow  gulf  between  Mexico  and  Old  Califon 

1  ParianAii's  La  SalU,  p.  21. 
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nia.     In  1673  this  view  was  practically  refuted  by 
the  priest  Marquette  and  the  fur  trader  Maroaettewid 
Joliet,  who  reached  the  Mississippi  by  '****• 
way  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  sailed  down  the  great 
liyer  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 

La  Salle  now  undertook  to  explore  the  Missis- 
sippi to  its  mouth,  and  prepare  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  military  posts  as  would  effectually 
confirm  the  authority  of  Louis  XIY.  throughout 
the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  permanently  check 
the  northward  advance  of  New  Spain  and  the  west- 
ward progress  of  the  English  colonies.  La  Salle 
was  a  man  of  cold  and  haughty  demeanour,  and  had 
made  many  enemies. by  the  uncompromising  way 
in  which  he  pushed  his  schemes.  There  was  a 
widespread  fear  that  their  success  might  result  in 
a  gigantic  commercial  monopoly.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  he  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity  of 
both  fur  traders  and  Jesuits ;  and,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens with  men  of  vast  projects,  he  had  but  little 
ready  money.  But  he  found  a  powerful  friend  in 
the  viceroy  Coimt  Frontenac,  and  like  that  pictur- 
esque and  masterful  personage  he  had  rare  skill  in 
managing  Lidians.  At  length,  in  1679,  after  count- 
less vexations,  a  vessel  was  built  and  launched  on 
the  Niagara  river,  a  small  party  of  thirty  or  forty 
men  were  gathered  together,  and  La  Salle,  having 
just  recovered  from  a  treacherous  dose  of  poison, 
embarked  on  his  great  enterprise.  His  departure 
was  clouded  by  the  news  that  his  impatient  cred- 
itors had  laid  hands  upon  his  Canadian  estates,  but, 
nothing  daunted,  he  pushed  on  through  the  lakes 
Erie  and  Huron,  and  after  many  disasters  reached 
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tihe  southern  extremily  of  Lake  Michigan,  IIib 
vessel  was  now  sent  hack  with  half  the  party  to  Ni- 
agara, carrying  furs  to  appease  the  creditors  and 
purchase  additional  supplies  for  the  remainder  o{ 
the  journey,  while  La  Salle  with  his  diminishsd 
company  pushed  on  to  the  Illinois,  where  a  fort 
Fort  crtT^  ^^  built  and  appropriately  named  Fori 
^^'^^'  Cr^vecceur.     It  was  indeed  at  a  heart- 

breaking moment  that  it  was  finished,  for  so  mudi 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  their  little 
ship  that  all  had  come  to  despair  of  her  return. 
No  word  ever  came  from  her.  Either  she  found- 
ered on  the  way,  or  perhaps  her  crew  may  have 
deserted  and  scuttled  her,  carrying  off  her  goods  to 
trade  with  on  their  own  account. 

After  a  winter  of  misery,  in  March,  1680,  La 
Salle  started  to  walk  to  MontreaL  Leaving  Fort 
CrevecQBur  and  its  Uttle  garrison  under  the  com. 

mand  of  the  brave  Henri  de  Tonty,  a 
miiMintha      heutcnant  who  could  always  be  trusted, 

he  set  out,  with  four  Frenchmen  and  one 
Mohegan  guide;  and  these  six  men  fought  their 
way  eastward  through  the  wilderness,  now  flounder- 
ing through  melting  snow,  now  bivouacking  in 
clothes  stiff  with  frost,  now  stopping  to  make  a 
bark  canoe,  now  leaping  across  streams  on  floating 
ice-cakes,  like  the  runaway  slave-girl  in  ^^  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin ; "  in  such  plight  did  they  make  their 
way  across  Michigan  and  Ontario  to  the  little  log- 
fortress  at  Niagara  Falls.  All  but  La  Salle  had 
given  out  on  reaching  Lake  Erie,  and  the  five  sick 
men  were  ferried  across  by  him  in  a  canoe.  Thus 
because  of  the  sustaining  power  of  wide-ranging 
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tlioiights  and  a  lofty  purpose,  the  gentleman  reared 
in  luxury  and  trained  at  college  surpassed  in  en< 
durance  the  Indian  and  the  hunters  inured  to  the 
forest.  He  had  need  of  all  this  sustaining  power, 
for  at  Niagara  he  learned  that  a  ship  from  France, 
freighted  for  him  with  a  cargo  worth  20,000  livres, 
had  been  wrecked  and  totally  lost  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Nothing  daunted  by  this  blow  he  took 
diree  fresh  men,  and  completed  his  march  of  a 
thousand  miles  to  MontreaL 

There  he  collected  supplies  and  reinforcements 
and  had  returned  as  far  as  Fort  Frontenac,  at  the 
low^er  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  when  further  woful 
tidings  greeted  him.  A  message  from  the  fort  so 
well  named  "  Heartbreak  "  arrived  in  July.  The 
garrison  had  mutinied  and  pulled  that  blockhouse 
to  pieces,  and  made  their  way  back  through  Michi- 
gan. Becruiting  their  ranks  with  other  worthless 
freebooters,  they  had  plimdered  the  station  at  Niag- 
ara, and  their  canoes  were  now  cruising  d^^  ^  ^^ 
9n  Lake  Ontario  in  the  hope  of  crown-  n*"**"*"^ 
ing  their  work  with  the  murder  of  La  SaUe.  These 
wretches,  howeyer,  fell  into  their  own  pit.  The 
indomitable  commander's  canoes  were  soon  swarm- 
ing on  the  lake,  and  he  was  not  long  in  overtaking 
and  capturing  the  mutineers,  whom  he  sent  in 
chains  to  the  viceroy.  La  SaUe  now  kept  on  his 
Tray  to  tlie  Illinois  river,  intending  to  rebuild  his 
fort  and  hoping  to  rescue  Tonty  with  the  few 
faithful  followers  who  had  survived  the  mutiny. 
That  little  party  had  found  shelter  among  the 
Illinois  Indians ;  but  during  the  summer  of  1680 
the  great  village  of  the  Illinois  was  sacked  by  the 
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Iroquois,  and  the  hard-pressed  Frenehmoi  retreated 
BMkofthe  np  the  western  shore  of  lidke  Michigan 
Ji^^t^mn,  as  far  as  Green  Bay.  When  La  Salk 
reached  the  Illinois  he  f oond  nothing  but  the  hor- 
rible vestiges  of  fieiy  torments  and  cannibal  feasts. 
Without  delay  he  set  to  work  to  secore  the  friend- 
ship and  alliance  of  the  western  tribes,  on  the 
basis  of  their  common  enmity  to  the  Iroquois. 
After  thus  spending  the  winter  to  good  pnipose, 
he  set  out  again  for  Canada,  in  May,  1681,  to 
arrange  his  affairs  and  obtain  fresh  resonroes.  At 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Michigan  he  fell  in  with  his 
friend  Tonty,  and  together  they  paddled  their  ca^ 
noes  a  thousand  miles,  and  so  came  to  Fort  FroD- 
tenac. 

The  enemies  of  the  great  explorer  had  grown 
merry  over  his  apparent  discomfiture,  but  his  stab- 
bom  courage  at  length  vanquished  the  adverse 
fates,  and  on  the  next  venture  things  went 
smoothly.  In  the  autumn  he  started  with  a  fleet 
of  canoes,  passed  up  the  lakes  from  Ontario  tc 
the  head  of  Michigan,  crossed  the  narrow  portage 
-^  ^^^^  from  the  Chicago  river  to  the  Illinois, 
>^Mippif  and  thence  coming  out  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi glided  down  to  its  mouth.  On 
the  9th  of  April,  1682,  the  fleurs^le-lis  were  dnly 
planted,  and  all  the  country  drained  by  the  great 
river  and  its  tributaries,  a  country  vaster  than  La 
Salle  imagined,  was  declared  to  be  the  property  of 
the  king  of  France,  and  named  for  him  Louisiana 

Returning  up  the  Mississippi  after  this  triumpK 
La  Salle  established  a  small  fortified  post  on  the 
Illinois  river,  which  he  called  St.  Louis, 
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Tonty  in  command  there,  he  lost  no  time  in  re- 
turning to  France  for  means  to  complete  his  far- 
reaching  scheme.  A  colony  was  to  be  founded  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  line 
of  military  posts  was  to  connect  it  with  Canada. 
La  Salle  was  well  received  by  the  king,  and  a  fine 
expedition  was  fitted  out,  but  everything  was 
ruined  by  the  incompetence  or  ill  fortune  of  the 
naval  commander,  Beaujeu.  The  intention  was  to 
sail  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
the  pilots  missed  it  and  passed  beyond ;  , 

some  of  the  ships  were  wrecked  on  the  «jg^^<»* 
coast  of  Texas ;  the  captain,  beset  by 
foul  weather  and  pirates,  disappeared  with  the  rest, 
and  was  seen  no  more ;  and  two  years  of  misery 
followed.  At  last,  in  March,  1687,  La  Salle 
started  on  foot  in  search  of  the  Mississippi,  hop- 
ing to  ascend  it  and  find  succour  at  Tonty's  fort ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  set  out  with  this  forlorn  hope 
when  two  or  three  mutinous  wretches  skulked  in 
ambush  and  shot  him  dead. 

These  explorations  of  Joliet,  Marquette,  and 
La  Salle  opened  up  the  centre  of  the  continent, 
and  in  the  map  dedicated  by  Joliet  to  Count 
Frontenac,  in  1673,^  we  see  a  marked  advance  be- 

^  The  flketoh  here  given  is  reduced  from  the  sketoh  in  Winsor, 
IT.  208,  after  the  coloured  facsimile  accompanying  Qravier^s  JStude 
gur  une  carte  tneonntie,  Paris,  1879.  There  is  another  coloored 
facsimile  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History,  vol.  iz.  p.  273,  in 
connection  with  the  excellent  hihliog^aphical  articles  by  Mr. 
Appleton  Ghiffin,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  on  the  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi,  pp.  190-199,  273-280.  This  is  the  earliest 
map  of  the  Mississippi  vaUey  that  is  based  upon  real  knowledge. 
The  legends  are  as  f oDows :  — 
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yond  Dr.  Dee's  map  of  1580.  The  known  part 
of  the  continent  of  North  America  represented 
has  come  to  be  veiy  large,  but  Joliet  has  no  sus- 
picion of  the  huge  dimensions  of  the  portion  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  his  style  of  theorizing  is 
oceanic  in  so  far  as  he  fills  up  the  unknown  spaces 
with  water  rather  than  land.  A  freezing  ocean 
usurps  the  place  of  northwestern  British  America, 
and  Hudson  Bay  appears  as  an  open  gulf  in  this 
ocean.  From  this  great  inland  sea,  forever  mem- 
orable for  Henry  Hudson's  wild  and  tragic  fate, 
and  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  rival  lines 
of  fur  trade  were  presently  to  carry  the  knowledge 
and  influence  of  the  white  men  still  farther  into 
the  unknown   West.     About  the  time   that  La 

SaUe  was  starting  from  Fort  Crevecoeor 
the  iciniMMote  for  Montreal,  the  Becollet  friar,  Louis 

de  Hennepin,  with  two  companions,  set 
out  from  the  same  point  with  La  Salle's  directions 


1.  MerOladale. 

2.  Let  nayagea  habitont  oette  Ua. 
8.  Baye  d'Hudaon. 

4.  Labrador. 

6.  Le  flenre  de  St.  Leurent. 

6.  Tadottaiao. 

7.  Le  Sagnenej. 

8.  Qaebeo. 

9.  MontrojaL 

10.  Aoadie. 

11.  Baston  [L  e.  Boston]. 

12.  NoareUe  SuMe. 

13.  Le  Yirginie. 

14.  LeFloride. 

16.  Cap  de  le  Florida. 

16.  Fort  de  FrontenaiO. 

17.  Lao  Fronteiiao  on  Ontnio. 

18.  Lao  Brie. 

19.  Lao  Huron. 

20.  Le  Banlt  Ste  Karle. 
SL  LaoSopMeor. 


22.  Lao  dee  nUnoia  on  MiaaihiguiB. 

28.  BiTiere  IfiBkonaing. 

24.  BiTiere  de  Boade. 

2&  Paoatet,  Maha,  Atontanka,  Dtt- 
nola,  Peooaria,  800  oabanM^  UO 
oaiiota  de  bola  de  60  piedi  d« 
long. 

26.  Minongio,  Pani,  Onchag^  Kaaa, 


27.  Biriere  de  la  Ditlne  oiilX)atr»- 

lalae. 

28.  Bir.  OnabonaUgoa  [L  e.  (%io]. 

29.  Akanaea  sauTagea. 

80.  Biviere  Baaire. 

81.  Tapenia  aaaragea. 

82.  Le  Sein  de  Mexlq[Qe. 

85.  Le  Ifexique. 

84.  La  Nonrelle  Oraaade. 

86.  Mer  YenneiUe,  on   eet  la  OiA' 

f  oomie,  par  on  on  pent  aDir  M 
Faroo,  an  Japon,  et  4  la  Ohtaa 
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the  Illinois  river  to  its  mouth.  The 
Y  were  captured  by  Sioux  Indians  and 
:  into  the  Minnesota  country  as  far  as 


:  St.  Anthony  and  beyond.  Hennepin's 
ipass  was  regarded  by  these  redskins  as 
dicine,  so  that  he  was  adopted  by  an 
and  held  in  high  esteem.  After  many 
adventures  he  found  his  way  back  to 
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Montreal,  and  indeed  to  Paris,  where  in  1683  he 
published  a  narrative  of  his  experiences.^  What 
he  had  done  and  suffered  entitled  him  to  a  faui 
meed  of  fame,  but  in  1697,  after  La  Salle  had 
been  ten  years  dead,  and  after  the  silly  friar  had 
passed  into  the  service  of  England,  he  published 
another  account  in  which  he  declared  that  before 
his  capture  by  the  Sioux  he  had  descended  the 
Mississippi  river  to  its  mouth  and  returned  to  the 
spot  where  he  was  captured.^  The  impudent  lie 
was  very  easily  exposed,  and  Father  Hennepin's 
good  fame  was  ruined.  His  genuine  adventures, 
however,  in  which  the  descriptions  can  be  verified, 
are  none  the  less  interesting  to  the  historian ;  and 
from  that  time  forth  the  French  began  to  become 
familiar  with  the  Lake  Superior  country,  and  to 
extend  their  alliances  among  the  northwestern  In- 
dians. 

About  the  same  time  a  rival  claim  to  the  prof- 
its of  the  fur  trade  was  set  up  by  the  EnglisL 
It  was  the  time  when  Charles  H.  was  so  lavish 
with  his  grants  of  American  territories  and  their 
produce,  without  much  heeding  what  or  where 
they  were,  or  to  whom  they  belonged.  Li  1670 
The  Hnd«m  ^®  granted  to  his  cousin  Prince  Rupert 
BayCompway.  ^nj  several  other  noblemen  "the  sok 
trade  and  commerce  of  all  those  seas,  straits,  bays, 

^  Hennepin,  Description  de  la  Loidnanej  nouvdUmetU  dScawertii 
Pariihl683. 

^  Hennepin,  NouveUe  d^couverte  d^un  trh  grand  pays  situ^  dans 
VAmiriquey  entre  le  Nouvtau  Mexique  et  la  Afer  GlaciaUj  Utrecht, 
1697  [dedicated  to  King  William  IIL].  It  has  the  earliest  known 
eng^ved  plate  showing  Niagara  Falls,  and  a  fine  map  contaiiring 
lesnlts  of  explorations  north  of  Lake  Superior 
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rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  and  sounds  lying  within  the 
entrance  of  Hudson's  Sti*aits,  with  all  the  lands, 
countries,  and  territories  upon  the  coasts  and  con- 
fines"  of  the  same.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  from  that  day  imtil 
lately  the  vast  and  vaguely  defined  coimtry  which 
has  been  the  scene  of  its  operations  has  been 
known  as  ''Rupert's  Land."  From  that  day  to 
this  it  has  been  a  hu£:e  ''  preserve  for  fur-bearins^ 
animals  and  for  IndZ  who  might  hunt  and  to.p 
them,"  a  natural  home  for  beavers, ''  otters,  mar- 
tens, musk-rats,  and  all  the  other  species  of  am- 
phibious creatures,  with  countless  herds  of  buffa- 
loes, moose,  bears,  deer,  foxes,  and  wolves."  In 
the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  these  beasts  had 
freely  multiplied,  "the  aborigines  killing  only 
enough  of  them  for  their  clothing  and  subsistence 
till  the  greed  of  traffic  threatened  their  complete 
extirpation."^  Upon  the  shores  pf  Hudson  Bay 
the  agents  of  the  company  set  up  fortified  trading 
stations  and  dealt  with  the  tribes  in  the  interior. 
These  proceedings  aroused  the  jealous  wrath  of 
the  French,  and  furnished  occasions  for  scrim- 
mages in  the  wilderness  and  diplomatic  wraQgling 
at  Westminster  and  Versailles.  More  than  once 
in  those  overbearing  days  of  Louis  XIV.  the  Eng- 
lish forts  were  knocked  to  pieces  by  war  parties 
from  Canada ;  but  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  this 
sort  of  thing  became  less  common. 

In  the  great  war  which  that  treaty  of  Utrecht 
ended,  a  brave  young  lieutenant,  named   Pierre 

^  See  the  admirable  descriptioii  of  Rnpert^s  Land  by   Dr. 
George  Ellia,  in  Winaor,  Near,  and  Crit.  Hitt.y  viii.  12. 
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Gbtultier  de  Yarennes,  was  wounded  and  left  foi 
dead  on  the  field  of  Malplaquet,  but  recovered  aod 
lived  to  play  a  part  in  American  Us- 
tory.     He  was  a  native  of  Three  Siren 
in  Canada,  and  returned  thither  after  the  wv, 
assuming  for  some  reason  the  name  of  La  Y^ren- 
drye,  by  which  he  has  since  been  known.     About 
1728  La  Y^rendrye,  being  in  conmiand  of  a  fort 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Superior,  was  led  by  Indian 
reports  to  believe  that  the  western  ocean  could  be 
reached  by  journeys  in  canoes  and  on  foot  from 
that  point.     He  was  empowered  to  make  the  ex- 
periment at  his  own  expense  and  risk,  and  was 
promised  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  coon- 
tries  he  should  discover.     This  arrangement  set 
all  the  traders  against  him,  and  the  problem  as- 
sumed very  much  the   same  form   as   that  with 
which  La  Salle  had  struggled.     Nine  years  were 
consTuned  in  preliminary  work,  in  the  course  of 
which  a  wide  territory  vras  explored  and  a  chain 
of  forts  erected  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Saskatchewan.     From  this 
region  La  Y^rendrye  made  his  way  to  the  Mandan 
French dis-      villagcs  ou  the  Missouri;  and  thenoe 
Sd^mwm-    ^  ^^  ^Ti&^  taking  up  the  work  while 
tains,  1743.      YiQ  was  temporarily  disabled,  succeeded 
m  reaching  the  Bighorn  range  of  the  Bocky  moun- 
tains on  New  Year's  day,  1748.     At  this  pomt, 
marvelling  at  the  interminable  extent  of  the  con- 
tinent and   believing  that  they  must  at  last  be 
near  the  Pacific,  though  they  were  scarcely  within 
a  thousand  miles  of  it,  they  felt  obliged  to  torn 
back.     Another  expedition  was  contemplated,  but 
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by  tihis  time  bo  many  jealousies  Iiad  been  aroused 
that  the  remaining  energies  of  the  family  La 
V^rendrye  were  frittered  away.  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  incited  the  Indians  of  the  Saskatchewan 
region  to  hostilities  against  the  French ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  all  their  romantic  schemes  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  English  conquest  of  Canada.^ 
The  crossing  of  the  continent  was  not  completed 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Af- 
ter President  Jefferson's  purchase  of  the  Louisiana 
territory  from  France  had  carried  the  western 
frontier  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  crests  of 
the  Boc^  mountains,  the  question  as  to  what 
power  belonged  the  Oregon  territory  beyond  re- 
mained undecided.  It  is  not  neces-  ^  _ 
sary  to  encumber  our  narrative  with  a  S**  ^}^S^ 
statement  of  this  complicated  question.^ 
It  is  enough  to  observe  that  in  1792  Captain 
Bobert  Gbray,  in  the  ship  Columbia,  of  Boston,  in 
the  course  of  a  voyage  around  the  world,  ascended 
for  some  distance  the  magnificent  river  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  his  vessel.  It  was  only  four- 
teen years  since  that  part  of  the  North  American 
coast  had  been  mapped  out  by  the  famous  Captain 
Cook,  but  neither  he  nor  Vancouver,  who  was  on 
that  coast  in  the  same  year  with  Gray,  discovered 
the  Columbia  river.  G^y  was  unquestionably  the 
first  white  man  to  enter  it  and  to  recognize  it  as 

^  In  writing  this  pumgraph  I  am  nnder  obligations  to  Mr.  Park- 
man's  paper  on  '*  The  Disooyery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,'*  At" 
lantie  Monthly,  June,  1888. 

*  For  a  statement  of  it,  see  Hubert  Bancroft's  Northwest  Coatt, 
ToiL  L ;  BaiTows's  Oregon  ;  Vancouver's  Voyage  of  Discovery,  Lon- 
fkm,  1798 ;  Winsor,  Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist.,  yii  665-<^. 
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an  immense  river  and  not  a  mere  arm  of  tbe  set; 
and  upon  the  strength  of  this  disooTezy  tlie  United 
States  laid  claim  to  the  area  drained  by  tlie  Colmii- 
bia.  To  support  this  claim  by  the  further  expio* 
ration  of  the  valley,  and  possibly  also  to  detenninft 
by  inspection  of  the  country  what  bearings,  if  uo^, 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  might  have  upon  the 
question.  Captains  Meriwether  Liewis  and  Wit 
liam  Clark  ^  were  sent  out,  with  thirty-two  moi, 
upon  the  same  enterprise  that  had  been  attempted 
by  La  V^rendrye  and  his  sons.  Lewis  and  Claik, 
like  the  Frenchmen,  took  their  final  start  from  one 

FinteitwdBc  ^^  ^^^  Maudau  villages.  From  April 
^^i^  7  till  August  11,  1806,  they  worked  up 
the  Missouri  river  and  its  Jefferson 
fork  in  boats  and  canoes,  and  then  made  their 
way  through  the  mountains  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Columbia,  down  which  they  sailed  to  its  moutli, 
and  came  out  upon  the  Pacific  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, after  a  journey  of  nearly  4,000  miles  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  Mis- 
souri. The  progress  across  the  continent,  b^un  by 
Champlain,  was  thus  completed,  two  hundred  years 
later,  by  Lewis  and  Clark. 

The  final  proof  of  the  separation  of  North  Amer- 
ica from  Asia  by  Vitus  Bering  was  an  incident  in 
the  general  history  of  arctic  exploration.  When 
the  new  continent  from  Patagonia  to  Labrador 
came  to  be  recognized  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  to 
the  Indies,  the   search  for  a  northwest  passage 

^  He  was  brother  to  George  Rogers  Clark,  oonqnezor  of  tht 
Northwest  Territory. 
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necessarily  became  restricted  to  the  arctic  regions, 
and  attempts  were  also  made  to  find  a 
northeast  passage   around  Siberia  into  Korthwert 


the  Pacific.  This  work  was  begun  by 
the  English  and  Dutch,  at  about  the  time  when 
Spanish  activity  in  discovery  and  colonization  was 
coming  to  a  standstilL  There  is  much  meaning  in 
the  simultaneous  expeditions  of  Drake  and  Fro- 
bisher,  just  at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  alli- 
ance with  the  revolted  Netherlands.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth's  grandfather  England  had  for  a  mo- 
ment laid  a  hand  upon  North  America ;  she  now 
went  far  toward  encompassing  it,  and  in  the  voy- 
age of  Drake,  as  in  that  of  Cabot,  a  note  of  pro- 
phecy was  sounded.  In  the  years  1677-80  Drake 
passed  the  strait  of  Magellan,  followed  the  coast 
northward  as  far  as  some  point  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia or  southern  Oregon,  and  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  that  region,  calling  it  New  Al-  Dnke  and 
bion.  Thence  he  crossed  the  Pacific  '^******"- 
directly  to  the  Moluccas,  a  much  shorter  transit  than 
that  of  Magellan,  and  thence  returned  to  England 
by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  was  the 
second  circumnavigation  of  the  earth.  Its  effect 
upon  the  geo;^phical  knowledge  of  North  Amer- 
ica was  to  sustain  the  continental  theory  indicated 
upon  Dr.  Dee's  map  of  1580.^  About  the  same 
time,  in  1576-78,  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  in  three 

^  See  Drake's  World  EncompcLssed,  ed.  Vanz,  London,  1854 
(Haklnyt  Soc.).  There  is  a  story  that  a  Greek  sailor,  Apostolos 
Valerianos,  who  had  served  in  the  Spanish  marine  under  the  name 
of  Joan  de  la  Fuca,  came  after  Drake  in  1592,  and  discoyered  the 
strait  which  bears  that  name.  See  Peschel,  Geschickte  der  Erd- 
kitnde,  bd.  i.  p.  273. 
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voyages  entered  ihe  strait  wliich  bean  Us  naiM 
and  that  which  is  called  after  HodBon,  in  aesid 
of  a  passage  to  Cathay.^ 

The  second  attempt  in  these  arctic  waters  ms 
made  by  that  scientific  sailor,  John  Davis,  who  in 
DrnTiaud  1585-87  penetrated  as  far  as  ktitnde 
*™»*^  72^  12'  and  discovered  the  Cumbedand 
islands.^  Attention  was  at  the  same  time  paid  to 
the  ocean  between  Greenland  and  Norway,  boA 
by  the  Muscovy  Company  in  London,  of  whidi 
Dr.  Dee  was  now  one  of  the  official  advisers,  aod 
by  Dutch  navigators,  under  the  impulse  and  goid- 
ance  of  the  eminent  Flemish  merchant,  Balthawr 
Moucheron.  In  1594-96  William  Barents  discoT- 
ered  Spitzbergen  and  thoroughly  explored  Notb 
2iembla,  but  found  little  promise  of  a  route  to 
Cathay  in  that  direction.^  Then  came  Hemj 
Hudson,  grandson  of  one  of  the  founders  of  tbb 
Muscovy  Company.  In  1607  and  1608  he  made 
two  voyages  in  the  service  of  that  company.  In 
the  first  he  tried  to  penetrate  between  Grreenland 
HaoTj  ^^d  Spitzbergen  and  strike  boldly  »cron 

HndMD.  ^g  T^otOi  Pole ;  in  the  second  he  tried 
to  pass  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zemblk 
His  third  voyage  was  made  in  1609,  in  that  h- 
mous  little  eighty-ton  craft  the  Half-Moon,  and 
in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Ccnnpany. 

^  See  Frobi8her*B  Three  VoyageMy  ed.  CdUinaon,  London,  1867 
(HaklnytSoo.). 

*  See  Davis'B  Vojfogee  and  Wcrke  on  Namgatum^  ed.  A.  K 
Markham,  London,  1880  (Haklnyt  Soo.). 

*  See  Motley's  UwUed  Nelherlandi,  yoI.  liL  pp.  662-^76 ;  Genit 
de  Veer,  Three  Voyages  to  the  Northeast,  ed.  KonJemane  Bejneis 
London,  1876  (Haklnyt  Soo.). 
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He  had  with  him  some  letters  which  his  friend 
Captain  John  Smith  had  sent  him  from  Virginia, 
in  which  allusion  was  made  to  the  great  river 
which,  as  we  now  know,  had  already  been  visited 
by  Yerrazano  and  Gomez,  and  probably  also  by 
sporadic  French  traders,  who  may  have  ascended 
it  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  in  quest  of 
peltries.^  It  seemed  to  Smith,  from  what  he  had 
heard,  that  this  water  might  be  a  strait  leading 
bito  a  western  ocean.  When  Hudson  reached 
NTova  Zembla,  he  found  the  sea  as  full  of  ice  as  be- 
fore, and  thereupon,  in  excess  of  his  instructions, 
he  faced  about  and  stood  across  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  his  northwest  passage  at  about 
the  fortieth  parallel.  His  exploration  of  the  river 
which  has  since  borne  his  name  served  to  turn 
lihe  attention  of  Dutch  merchants  to  the  fur  trade, 
and  thus  led  to  the  settlement  of  New  Netherland, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  proved  that  no  passage 
to  Cathay  was  to  be  found  in  that  direction.  In 
tihe  following  year  Hudson  had  returned  to  the 
English  service,  and  in  a  further  search  for  the 

^  See  Weiae's  Discoveries  of  AmericOj  New  Tork,  1884,  ohap. 
kL  Mr.  Weise  suggests  that  the  name  Terre  de  Norumbega  may 
be  a  oormptioii  of  Terre  d^Anormie  Berge,  L  e.  **  Land  of  the 
Ghrand  Scarp,"  from  the  escarpment  of  palisaded  cliffs  which  is 
the  most  striking  feature  as  one  passes  by  the  npper  part  of  Blan- 
hattan  island.  See  the  name  Anommbegfa  on  Mercator's  map, 
1541,  aboye,  p.  158.  Theyet  (1556)  says  that  Noromhegue  is  a 
oame  giyen  to  the  Grand  Riyer  by  the  French.  Laudonni^re 
(1564)  has  it  Norumberge,  The  more  common  opinion  is  that  the 
Norombegfa  riyer  was  the  Penobscot,  and  that  the  name  is  a  pre- 
ramed  Indian  word  Aranbega,  but  this  is  doubtful.  In  the  loose 
nomenclature  of  the  time  the  name  Norumbega  may  haye  been 
spplied  now  to  the- Penobscot  and  now  to  the  Hudson,  as  it  was 
lometimes  to  the  whole  country  between  them. 
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passage  he  found  his  way  into  that  vast  inhmd  sea 
which  is  at  onoe  ^^  his  tomb  and  his  monmDent'* 
In  midsummer  of  1611  he  was  turned  adrift  in  an 
open  boat  by  his  mutinous  crew  and  abandoned 
on  that  gloomy  waste  of  waters.^ 

The  result  of  this  memorable  career,  embraced 
as  it  was  within  four  short  years,  was  to  dispel 
illusory  hopes  in  many  directions,  and  limit  the 
search  to  the  only  really  available  route  —  the  om 
which  Hudson  would  probably  have  tried  next  — 

wnium  ^y  ^''^y  ^^  ^  strait  discovered  by  Da- 

^•^■^  vis.     This  route  was  resumed  in  1615 

by  William  Baffin,  who  left  his  name  upon  a  long 
stretch  of  sea  beyond  that  explored  by  Davis,  and 
reached  the  78th  parallel,  discovering  Jones  and 
Lancaster  sounds,  as  well  as  the  sound  which  com- 
memorates the  name  of  the  merchant  prince,  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  first  governor  of  the  East  India 
Company.^  Nothing  more  was  accomplished  in 
this  direction  until  Sir  John  Boss,  in  1818,  opened 
the  modem  era  of  arctic  exploration.^ 

^  See  Aflher^s  Henry  Hudwn  the  Navigator,  London,  1860 
(Haklnyt  Soc.) ;  Bead's  Historical  Inquiry  concerning  Henry  Hwd- 
ion,  Albany,  1866 ;  De  Costa,  Sailing  Directions  of  Henry  Hwd* 
§on^  Albany,  1869.  Portngoese  sailors  seem  to  hare  entexed  the 
bay  called  after  Hudson  as  early  as  1558-69 ;  see  Asher,  p.  czlxr. 

a  See  Markham's  Voyages  of  William  Baffin,  London,  1881 
(Haklnyt  Soc.)*  For  a  brief  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Smiili  (or 
Sm3rthe)  see  Foz-Boume,  English  Merchants,  toL  L  pp.  315-317 ; 
there  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  Winsor,  Near,  and  Crit.  HisL,  toL  iiL 
p.  94. 

>  Just  as  this  final  chapter  goes  to  press  I  have  reeeiyed  the 
sheets  of  Winsor's  Christopher  Columbus,  a  few  days  in  adranee 
of  publication.  On  page  651  he  cites  the  unsuccessful  yoyages  of 
Luke  Fox  and  Thomas  James  in  Hudsou*8  Bay  in  1631  as  checki 
ing  further  efforts  in  this  direction. 
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One  consequence  of  these  voyages  was  to  abol- 
ish the  notion  of  a  connection  between  Gi^nland 
and  Europe,  and  to  establish  the  outlines  of  the 
northeastern  coast  of  North  America,  in  such  wise 
as  to  suggest,  in  the  minds  of  the  few  northern 
scholars  who  knew  anything  about  the 
Vinland  traditions,  the  correct  associar  theoonoeptioo 
tion  of  the  idea  of  Vinland  with  the 
idea  of  America.  As  I  have  already  observed, 
there  was  nothing  to  suggest  any  such  association 
of  ideas  until  the  period  of  the  four  great  navi- 
gators, Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson,  and  BafiBn ;  at 
that  period  we  begin  to  catch  glunpses  of  it,  dimly 
and  dubiously  in  1570  with  Stephanius,  briefly  but 
distinctly  in  1610  with  Amgrim  Jonsson ;  i  and 
at  last  in  1705  a  general  interest  in  the  subject 
was  awakened  by  TorfaBus. 

While  Frobisher  and  his  successors  were  grop- 
ing for  a  northwest  passage  to  Cathay,  the  Rus- 
sians were  steadily  advancing  by  overland  con- 
quests toward  that  land  of  promise.  Between  1560 
and  1580  the  Cossack  Irmak  crossed  the  Ural 
mountains  and  conquered  Siberia  as  far  as  the  Obi 
river.  Thence,  urged  on  by  the  quest  for  gold  and 
peltries,  and  the  need  for  subduing  imruly  neigh- 
bours, the  Russian  arms  pressed  east-  ^   _, 

^  nTtirffifiii  con- 

ward,  until  in   1706   the  peninsula  of  3?^^^' 

Elamtchatka  was  added  to  their  domains. 
At  that  period  the  northern  Pacific  and  the  wild 
coasts  on  either  side  of  it  were  still  a  region  of 
mystery.      On  the  American    side  nothing  was 
known  nordi  of  Drake's  "New  Albion,"  on  the 

^  See  above,  vol.  L  p.  394. 
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Adatio  side  nothing  north  of  Japan.  Some  still 
believed  that  the  two  continents  were  joined  to- 
gether ;  others  held  that  they  were  separated  by  a 
strait,  for  how  else  could  there  be  a  Northwest 
Passage  ?^  Peter  the  Great  wished  to  settle  such 
questions  and  ascertain  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
his  empire,  and  in  1724,  shortly  before  his  deatli, 
he  appointed  the  Danish  captain  Vitus  Bering^  to 
the  command  of  an  expedition  for  ex- 
°''  ploring  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Eam- 
tchatka  and  Chukchi  peninsulas,  to  see  if  any  strait 
could  be  found  there.  In  one  respect  this  was  an 
enterprise  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  for  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  navigation  was  some  5,000  miles 
distant  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  more  than  half 
this  distance  was  through  a  howling  wilderness. 
Many  were  the  obstacles  that  had  to  be  surmounted 
before  Bering  could  build  and  launch  his  stout 
little  ship,  the  Gbibriel,  in  the  early  summer  of 
1728.  The  point  from  which  he  started  was  not 
far  from  Cape  Kamtchatka.  He  bore  to  the  north- 
ward, keepmg  in  sight  of  the  coast,  and  on  the 
11th  of  August  sighted  on  the  starboard  the  isLmd 
which  he  named  St.  Lawrence.     On  the  14th  he 

^  The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  and  the  so-caned  stnil 
of  Aniaa  appears  on  many  old  maps,  beginning  with  Mereator^f 
chart  of  1569.  Some  maps  haye  also  a  gnlf  of  Anian ;  poaibly 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  gnlf  of  An-nan  (i.  e.  Tongkii^) 
mentioned,  in  a  passage  interpolated  into  Maioo  Polo,  bk.  iii* 
ohap.  iy.  See  Lanridsen's  Vitui  Bering,  p.  202.  Bat  this  ex- 
planation is  donbtfnl. 

*  Until  lately  the  Daniih  name  has  appeared  in  "Kngl^^  with  s 
German  and  incorrect  spelling,  as  Bekring.  The  best  book  « 
Uiis  navigator  is  Lanridsen^s  Vitut  Bering,  Chicago,  1889,  tno^ 
Uted  by  Prof e«or  Jolins  OIbod,  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Wisoodbb. 
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left  East  Cape  receding  astern,  and  seemed  to 
have  open  sea  on  both  sides  of  lum,  for 
lie  did  not  descry  the  American  coast  BOTt^^^Sait, 
about  forty  miles  distant.  After  a  day's 
sail  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  he  turned  and  passed 
back  through  the  strait  without  seeing  the  oppo- 
site coast.  He  believed,  and  rightly  as  it  hap- 
pened, that  he  had  found  an  end  to  Asia,  and 
eompleted  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  contin- 
uous searcoast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  river 
to  Kamtchatka.  A  gigantic  enterprise  was  now 
set  on  foot.  The  Siberian  coast  was  to  be  charted 
from  Nova  Zembla  to  the  Lena ;  Japan  was  to  be 
zeached  from  the  north ;  and  the  western  shore  of 
America  was  to  be  discovered  and  explored.  As 
to  Hie  latter  part,  with  which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned, a  Russian  officer,  Gvosdjeff,  sailed  into  Ber- 
ing's strait  in  1782  and  saw  the  American  coast^ 
Before  more  extensive  work  could  be  done  it  was 
necessary  to  build  the  town  of  Petropavlovsk,  in 
Kamtchatka,  as  a  base  of  operations.  From  that 
point  the  two  ships  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  under 
Berincc's  command,  set  sail  in  the  sum- 
mer  of  174L  At  first  they  took  a  south-  oorery  of 
easterly  course  m  order  to  find  an  miag- 
inary  "  Gramaland,''  which  was  by  a  few  theorizers 
supposed  to  lie  in  mid-Pacific,  east  of  Japan.  Thus 
they  missed  the  Aleutian  islands.  After  reaching 
latitude  46^,  not  far  from  the  180th  meridian,  they 
gave  up  the  search  for  this  figment  of  fancy,  and 
steering  northeasterly  at  length  reached  the  Alaska 
coast  under  the  volcano  St.  £lias.    On  the  more 

^  Lftnridsen,  qp.  ctt  p.  130. 
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direct  return  voyage,  which  took  them  through  the 
Aleutian  archipelago,  they  encountered  fierce 
storms,  with  the  added  horrors  of  famine  and 
scurvy.  When  they  came  to  the  island  known  as 
Bering's,  not  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
Kamtchatka  coast,  they  were  cast  ashore,  and  there 
the  gallant  Bering  succumbed  to  scurvy  and  ague, 
and  died  in  his  sixtieth  year.  Such  were  the  ex- 
peditions that  completed  the  discovery  of  North 
America  as  a  distinct  and  separate  continent,  and 
gave  to  Russia  for  a  time  an  American  territory  as 
spacious  as  France  and  Grermany  together. 

The  work  of  Vitus  Bering  may  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  conclusion  of  that  long  chapter  in  the 
history  of  discovery  which  began  with  Ponce  de 
Leon's  first  visit  to  the  Land  of  Easter.  When 
Bering  and  Gvosdjeff  saw  the  two  sides  of  the 
strait  that  separates  America  from  Asia>  quite 
enough  had  been  done  to  reveal  the  general  oat- 
lines  and  to  suggest  the  broadness  of  the  former 
continent,  although  many  years  were  still  to  ektpse 
TiiedLKOTwy  before  anybody  crossed  it  from  ocean 
^^L/r^^dua  to  ocean.  The  discovery  of  the  whole 
<i«T«iopm«it.  jgug^  ^f  ijjjg  Mississippi,  with  its  volu- 
minous tributaries,  indicating  an  extensive  drain- 
age area  to  the  west  of  that  river,  the  informa- 
tion gained  in  the  course  of  trade  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  the  stretch  of  arctic  coast  explored 
by  Baffin,  and  finally  the  discovery  of  Bering 
strait,  furnished  points  enough  to  give  <me  a  fairly 
correct  idea  of  North  America  as  a  distinct  and 
int^ral  mass  of  land,  even  though  there  was  stil] 
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room  for  error,  here  and  there,  with  regard  to  its 
dimensions.  Our  story  impresses  upon  us  quite 
forcibly  the  fact  that  the  work  of  discovery  has 
been  a  gradual  and  orderly  development.  Such 
must  necessarily  be  the  case.  Facts  newly  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  must  be  assimilated  to  the  pre- 
existing stock  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  process  an 
extensive  destruction  of  wrong  or  inadequate  con- 
ceptions takes  place ;  and  this  sort  of  thing  takes 
a  great  deal  of  time,  especially  since  the  new  facts 
can  be  obtained  only  by  long  voyages  in  unknown 
seas,  or  tramps  through  the  trackless  wilderness,  at 
great  cost  of  life  and  treasure.  The  Discovery  of 
America  may  be  regarded  in  one  sense  as  a  unique 
event,  but  it  must  likewise  be  regarded  as  a  long 
and  multifarious  process.  The  unique  event  was  the 
crossing  of  the  Sea  of  Darkness  in  1492.  It  es- 
tablished a  true  and  permanent  contact  between 
the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  our  planet,  and 
brought  together  the  two  streams  of  human  life 
that  had  flowed  in  separate  channels  ever  since  the 
Glacial  period.  No  ingenuity  of  argument  can 
take  from  Columbus  the  glory  of  an  achievement 
which  has,  and  can  have,  no  parallel  in  the  whole 
career  of  mankind.  It  was  a  thing  that  could  be 
done  but  once.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  re- 
gaid  the  Discovery  as  a  long  and  multif  ariouB  pr<v 
oess,  it  is  only  by  a  decision  more  or  less  arbitrary 
that  we  can  say  when  it  began  or  when  it  ended. 
It  emerged  from  a  complex  group  of  facts  and 
theories,  and  was  accomplished  through  a  multi- 
tude of  enterprises  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
We  cannot  understand  its  beginnings  without  pay- 
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ing  due  heed  to  the  speculations  of  Claudius  Ptol 
emy  at  Alexandria  in  the  second  centuiy  of  oui 
era,  and  to  the  wanderings  of  Rubruquis  in  Ta^ 
tary  in  the  thirteenth;  nor  can  we  describe  its 
consiunmation  without  recalling  to  memory  the 
motives  and  results  of  cruises  in  the  Malay  a^ 
chipelago  and  journeys  through  the  snows  of 
Siberia.  For  our  general  purpose,  however,  it  b 
enough  to  observe  that  a  period  of  two  hundred 
years  just  about  carries  us  from  Dias  and  Colum- 
bus to  Joliet  and  La  Salle,  or  from  Ponce  de  Leon 
to  Vitus  Bering.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  carried  far  toward  completion  the  woA 
of  1492. 

In  our  brief  survey  of  the  work  of  discovery 
during  those  two  centuries,  one  striking  contrast 
forces  itself  upon  our  attention.  We  began  this 
chapter  in  company  with  Spaniards ;  toward  its 
dose  our  comrades  have  been  chiefly  Frenchmen 
Oesaatioii  of  ^^'^  Englishmen.  Li  the  days  of  Cortes 
^^i^d  and  Magellan,  the  Sp^  of  Charles  V. 
Sd^^r*^  was  the  foremost  power  in  the  world ; 
•*^*'^^^-  in  the  days  of  La  Salle  the  France  of 
Louis  XIV.  ¥ras  the  foremost  power.  The  last 
years  of  Louis  XTV.  saw  Spain,  far  sunken  from 
her  old  preeminence,  furnishing  the  bone  of  oon« 
tention  between  France  and  England  in  the  first 
of  the  two  great  struggles  which  won  for  England 
the  foremost  place.  As  regards  America,  it  may 
be  observed  that  from  1492  until  about  1570  the 
exploring  and  colonizing  activity  of  Spain  was 
immense,  insomuch  that  upon  the  southern  half  of 
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the  New  World  it  has  left  its  stamp  forever,  so 
that  to-day  the  Spanish  is  one  of  the  few  imperial 
languages.  After  1570  this  wonderful  manifesta- 
tion of  Spanish  energy  practically  ceased,  and  this 
is  a  fact  of  supreme  importance  in  the  history  of 
North  America.  But  for  this  abrupt  cessation  of 
Spanish  energy  the  English  settlements  at  James- 
town and  Plymouth  would  have  been  in  quite  as 
dangerous  a  position  as  Ribaut's  colony  in  Florida. 
It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  notice  one  or  two 
eloquent  items  of  chronology.  In  1492  Spain  was 
relieved  of  a  task  which  had  long  absorbed  all  her 
vital  energies,  the  work  of  freeing  her  soil  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Moors.  In  1570  she  was  en- 
tering upon  another  task  which  not  only  absorbed 
but  wellnigh  exhausted  her  energies,  the  attempt 
to  suppress  Protestantism  in  Europe  and  to  sub- 
due the  revolted  Netherlands.  When  she  had 
once  put  her  hand  to  this  work,  Spain  had  no 
surplus  vitality  left  for  extending  her  sway  in 
America.  She  was  scarcely  able  to  maintain  the 
ground  she  had  already  occupied ;  she  could  not 
defend  the  West  Indies  against  the  buccaneers,  and 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  Hispaniola 
in  the  hands  of  France  and  Jamaica  in  the  hands 
of  England,  and  various  lesser  Antilles  seized  by 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  powers. 

It  is  furthermore  worthy  of  notice  that  there 
was  a  clear  causal  connection  between  the  task 
which  Spain  finished  in  1492  and  that  upon  which 
she  entered  a  little  before  1570.  The  transition 
from  the  crusade  against  the  infidel  to  the  crusade 
against  the  heretic  was  easy,  and  in  her  case  almost 
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inevitable.     The  effects  of  the  long  Moorish  war 

upon    Spanish  character  and  Spanish 

rtruggte  be-      policv  havc  often  been  pointed  out.  The 

iween  wan-        o  •       i       i*  i 

J^^daand  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
what  eight  hundred  years  of  terrible 
warfare,  for  home  and  for  religion,  had  made  him. 
During  a  period  as  long  as  that  which  in  English 
history  has  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  Mussulman  invaders  held  sway 
in  some  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  yet  they 
never  succeeded  in  entering  into  any  sort  of  politi- 
cal union  with  the  native  inhabitants.  From  first 
to  last  they  behaved  as  invaders  and  were  treated 
as  invaders,  their  career  in  this  respect  forming  a 
curious  and  instructive  parallel  to  that  of  the  Turb 
in  eastern  Europe,  though  as  a  people  the  Arab- 
Moors  were  of  far  higher  type  than  Turks.  £n« 
tering  Spain  in  711,  they  soon  conquered  the  whole 
peninsula.  From  this  deluge  about  a  century  later 
the  Christian  kingdom  of  Leon  began  to  emerge. 
By  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Span- 
iards had  regained  half  their  coimtry,  and  the 
Mahometans  were  placed  upon  the  defensive. 
By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  the  Moorish  do- 
minion became  restricted  to  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada ;  and  finally  we  have  seen  Granada  subdued 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Columbus  discovered 
America.  During  all  this  period,  from  711  to 
1492,  the  years  when  warfare  was  not  going  on 
along  the  fluctuating  frontier  between  Spaniard 
and  Moor  were  few  indeed.  Among  the  Spaniards 
industrial  life  was  almost  destroyed.  The  way  to 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  was  to  make  xaidi 
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npon  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  career  of  the  bandit 
became  glorified.  In  the  central  and  southern 
provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Moors  developed 
a  remarkable  industrial  civilization,  surpassing 
anything  to  be  seen  in  Christian  Europe  except 
in  Constantinople  down  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  As  the  frontier  moved  gradually  south- 
ward, with  the  advance  of  the  Christians,  the  in- 
dustrious Mussulman  population  in  large  part 
became  converted  to  Christianity,  and  went  on  cul- 
tivating the  arts  of  life.  These  converts,  j^  ^^  j^^ 
who  were  known  as  Moriscoes,  were  al-  5lIS!?S5i!^ 

^  oreoit  upon 

ways  despised  and  ill-treated  by  the  ^^"• 
Spaniards.  Such  a  state  of  things  continued  to 
throw  discredit  upon  labour.  Spinning  and  weav- 
ing and  tilling  the  soil  were  regarded  as  fit  occu- 
pations for  unclean  Moriscoes.  It  was  the  prerog- 
ative of  a  Christian  Spaniard  to  appropriate  the 
fruits  of  other  people's  labour ;  and  we  have  seen 
this  feeling  at  work  in  many  details  of  the  Span- 
ish conquest  in  America.  Not  that  it  was  at  all 
peculiar  to  Spaniards.  Devices  for  appropriating 
the  fruits  of  other  people's  labour  have  in  all  coun- 
tries been  multifarious,  from  tomahawks  to  tariffs. 
But  the  circumstances  of  Spanish  history  were 
such  as  to  cast  upon  labour  ^a  stigma  especially 
strong  by  associating  it  with  men  of  alien  race  and 
faith  who  were  scarcely  regarded  as  possessing  any 
rights  that  Christians  should  feel  bound  to  respect. 
This  prolonged  warfare  had  other  effects.  It 
combined  the  features  of  a  crusade  with  those  of 
a  fight  for  the  recovery  of  one's  patrimony.  The 
general  effect  of  the  great  Crusades,  which  brought 
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different  Christian  peoples  in  contact  with  eadi 
other  and  opened  their  eyes  to  many  excellent  f  ea* 
tnres  in  eastern  civilization,  was  an  education  for 
Europe.  From  these  liberalizing  experiences  the 
Spanish  peninsula  was  in  great  measure  cut  off.  It 
was  absorbed  in  its  own  private  crusade,  and  there 
was  altogether  too  much  of  it.  While  other  nations 
occasionally  turned  their  attention  to  wars  of  reli- 
gion, Spain  had  no  attention  left  for  anything  else. 
It  was  one  long  agony  through  five-and-twenty 
generations,  until  the  intruder  was  ousted.  Thus, 
although  Yisigothic  institutions  smacked  of  sturdy 
freedom  as  much  as  those  of  any  other  Germanic 
ito  effect  in  peoplc,  nevertheless  this  unceasing  mili- 
^SS^ir^  tancy  trained  the  Spaniards  for  despot- 
^^^'  ism.     For  the  same  reason  the  church 

acquired  more  overweening  power  than  anywhere 
else  in  Europe.  To  the  mediasval  Spaniard  ortho- 
doxy was  practically  synonymous  with  patriotism, 
while  heresy  like  manual  industry  was  a  mark  of 
the  hated  race.  Unity  in  faith  came  to  be  regarded 
as  an  object  to  secure  which  no  sacrifices  whatever 
could  be  deemed  too  great.  When,  therefore,  the 
Protestant  Reformation  came  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, its  ideas  and  its  methods  were  less  intelligible 
to  Spaniards  than  to  any  other  European  people. 
By  nature  this  land  of  mediaeval  ideas  was  tiias 
marked  out  as  the  chief  antagonist  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  when  it  was  attempted  to  extend  to 
the  Netherlands  the  odious  measures  that  were  en- 
dured in  Spain,  the  ensuing  revolt  called  forth  all 
the  power  that  Philip  II.  could  summon  to  suppress 
it.    To  overthrow  the  rebellious  heretic  seemed  aa 
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sacred  a  duty  as  to  expel  the  Moslem.     A  crusade 
against  heresy,  headed  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  and 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  had  once 
been  crowned  with  success,  and  one  of  Muteinthe 
the  most  grewsome  chapters  m  human 
history  had  been  written  in  blood  at  Beziers  and 
Carcassonne.     Such  a  crusade  did  Spain  attempt 
against  the  Netherlands,  imtil  England,  too,  was 
drawn  into  the  lists  against  her,  and  the  crisis 
was  reached  in  1588,  in  the  destruction  of  the  In- 
vincible Armada,  a   military   overthrow  scarcely 
paralleled  until  the  wreck  of  Napoleon's  army  in 
Russia. 

The  defeat  of  the  Armada  was  such  a  blow  to 
Spain's  prestige  that  France,  England,  and  the 
Netherlands  soon  proceeded  to  their  work  of  colo- 
nization in  North  America  with  little  fear  of  hin- 
drance. But  while  France  and  England  paid 
much  attention  to  America,  the  Dutch  paid  com- 
paratively little,  and  for  a  reason  that  is  closely 
linked  with  our  general  subject.  The  ^jj^^^ 
attention  of  the  Dutch  was  chiefly  con-  **®^5JJ5^ 
centrated  upon  the  East  Indies.  After  Jjj£°*®** 
the  Turks  had  cut  oS  the  Mediterranean 
routes,  and  Portugal  had  gained  control  of  the 
Asiatic  trade,  the  great  Netherland  towns  began  to 
have  relatively  fewer  overland  dealings  with  Ven- 
ice and  Genoa,  and  more  and  more  maritime  deal- 
ings with  Lisbon.  The  change  favoured  the  Dutch 
more  than  the  Flemish  provinces,  by  reason  of  the 
greater  length  of  the  Dutch  coast  line.  By  dint 
of  marvellous  energy  and  skill  the  coast  of  Holland 
tnd  Zealand  became  virtually  one  vast  seaport,  a 
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distributing  centre  for  the  whole  north  of  Europe, 
and  during  the  sixteenth  century  the  Tolume  of 
Dutch  merchant  shipping  was  rapidly  and  steadily 
increased.  Now  it  happened  in  1578  that  the  King 
Sebastian  of  Portugal,  who  has  furnished  a  theme 
for  so  many  romantic  legends,  led  an  army  into  Mo- 
rocco, and  there  was  killed  in  battle.  Philip  II. 
forthwith  declared  the  throne  of  Portugal  yaeant, 
and  in  1580  seized  the  kingdom  for  himself.  This 
act  abruptly  cut  off  the  East  India  trade  of  the 
Dutch,  and  at  the  same  time  it  made  all  the  Poita- 
gnese  colonies  dependencies  of  Spain,  and  thus  left 
the  Dutch  free  to  attack  them  wherever  they  saw 
fit.  Borgia's  meridian  was  thus  at  last  wiped  out 
After  1588  the  Dutch  proceeded  at  onoe 
B°iSdiea     ^  invade  the  colonial  world  of  Portugal. 

th«  Dutch.  They  soon  established  themselves  in 
Java  and  Sumatra,  and  by  1607  they  had  gained 
complete  possession  of  the  Molucca  islands.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  empire  which  HoDand 
possesses  to^ay  in  the  East  Indies,  with  a  rich 
territory  four  times  as  large  as  France,  a  popula- 
tion of  80,000,000,  and  a  lucrative  trade.  From 
this  blow  Portugal  never  recovered.  She  regained 
her  independence  in  1640,  but  has  never  since 
shown  the  buoyant  vigour  that  made  the  days  of 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  and  of  Albuquerque 
so  remarkable. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Invincible  Armada  thus 
marks  the  downfall  of  maritime  power  for  both  the 
rival  nations  of  the  Iberian  pcDinsula.  It  would 
be  wrong,  however,  to  attribute  such  an  enduring 
ealamity  to  a  single  great  naval  defeat,  or  even  to 


OooqnMt  of 
the  Portu- 
otMce  Indies 
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exhaastmg  effects  of  the  unsuccessful  war 
inst  the  Dutch.  A  healthy  nation  quickly  re- 
rs  the  damage  wrought  by  a  military  catastro- 
S  but  Spain  was  not  in  a  healthy  con-  i>ia.gtn)M 
ton.  The  overmastering  desire  to  put  S^Sg^^hSJl 
vn  heresy,  to  expel  the  "accursed  ***** 
ag,"  possessed  her.  The  struggle  with  the 
ors  had  brought  this  semi-suicidal  craving  to  a 
ght  which  it  never  reached  with  any  other  £u- 
•ean  nation.  In  the  present  narrative  we.  have 
I  occasion  to  observe  that  as  soon  as  Ferdinand 
I  Isabella  had  finished  the  conquest  of  Granada, 
y  tried  to  add  to  the  completeness  of  their  tri- 
ph  by  driving  all  Jews  from  their  homes  and 
dng  their  goods.  In  times  past,  the  eonquered 
ors  had  in  great  numbers  embraced  Chiistian- 
,  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Spaniards 
>rated  the  presence  of  these  Moriscoes  in  their 
ntry.^  In  1568,  the  Moriscoes,  goaded  by  ill 
itment,  rose  in  rel>ellion  among  the  mountains 
Ghranada,  and  it  took  three  years  of  obstinate 
itiiig  to  bring  them  to  terms.  Their  defeat  was 
nmshing  that  they  ceased  to  be  dangerous  polit- 
ly,  but  their  orthodoxy  was  gravely  suspected. 
1602  the  archbishop  of  Valencia  proposed  that 

On  the  rich  and  important  snbjeet  of  the  Moon  in  Spais, 
hi  Makkari,  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dyruuties  in  Spcduy 
iL  by  Gayangos,  London,  1840,  2  vola.  in  qnarto;  Conde, 
inadon  de  los  Arabes  en  Espafiaf  Paxis,  1840  (to  be  read  with 
ion) ;  Copp^,  Conquest  of  Spmn  by  the  Arab-Moors^  Boston, 
,  2  ToU. ;  Reinand,  Invasions  des  Sarrazins  en  France,  Paris, 
i ;  Ch^nier,  Reenerchea  historiques  sur  les  MaureSy  Paris,  1787^ 
la. ;  Circonrt,  Histoire  des  Mores  Mudejares  et  des  Morisques, 
1, 1846,  8  vols. ;  see,  also,  with  reference  to  the  Jews,  Gnet^ 
Tuifs  d^EqM^ne,  Paris,  1872. 
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all  the  Moriscoes  in  the  kingdom,  except  childien 
under  seven  years  of  age,  should  be  driven  into 
exile,  that  Spain  might  no  longer  be  polluted  by 
the  merest  suspicion  of  unbelief.  The  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  primate  of  Spain,  wished  to  banish  the 
Kxpuiaion  of  children  also.  It  is  said  that  Friar  Ble- 
fr.S^8]jlSr*  ^  ^^^  Dominican,  urged  that  all  Moris- 
1609.  coes,  even  to  the  new-bom  babe,  should 

be  massacred,  since  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
whether  they  were  Christians  at  heart  or  not,  and 
it  might  safely  be  left  to  Grod  to  select  his  own. 
The  views  of  the  primate  prevaQed,  and  in  1609, 
about  a  million  people  were  turned  out  of  doors 
and  hustled  off  to  Morocco.  These  proceedings 
involved  an  amount  of  murder  that  has  been  esti- 
mated as  about  equivalent  to  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew.  Of  the  unfortunate  people  who 
reached  Africa,  thousands  perished  of  hunger,  or 
were  slain  by  robbers,  or  kidnapped  into  slavery. 

These  Moriscoes,  thus  driven  from  the  land  by 
ecclesiastical  bigotry,  joined  with  hatred  of  their 
race,  were  the  most  skilful  labourers  Spain  pos- 
sessed. By  their  expulsion  the  manufacture  of 
2^„{U0  silk  and  paper  was  destroyed,  the  culti- 

^^^^^^''^^^  vation  of  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton  came 
to  an  end,  the  wool-trade  stopped  short,  and  irri- 
gation of  the  soil  was  discontinued.  The  disturb- 
ance of  industry,  and  the  consequent  distress, 
were  so  far-reaching  that  in  the  course  of  the  next 
seventy  years  the  population  of  Madrid  was  de- 
creased by  one  half,  and  that  of  Seville  by  three 
quarters ;  whole  villages  were  deserted,  large  po^ 
tions  of  arable  land  went  out  of  cultivation  and 
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brigandage  gained  a  foothold  which  it  has  kept  al- 
most down  to  the  present  day.  The  economic  ruin 
of  Spain  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moriscoes.  Yet  no  deed  in  history  was  ever  done 
with  clearer  conscience  or  more  unanimous  self- 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  perpetrators  than  this. 
Even  the  high-minded  and  gentle-hearted  Cervantes 
applauded  it,  while  Davila  characterized  it  as  the 
crowning  glory  of  Spanish  history.  This  approval 
was  the  outcome  of  a  feeling  so  deeply  ingrained 
in  the  Spanish  mind  that  we  sometimes  see  curious 
remnants  of  it  to-day,  even  among  Spaniards  of 
much  liberality  and  enlightenment.  Thus  the  em- 
inent historian  Lafuente,  writing  in  1856,  freely 
confessed  that  the  destruction  of  Moorish  indus- 
tries was  economically  a  disaster  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude ;  but  after  all,  he  says,  just  think  what  an 
^^  immense  advantage  "  it  was  to  establish  ^^  reli- 
gious unity  "  throughout  the  nation  and  get  rid  of 
differences  in  opinion.^  Just  so:  to  insure  that 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar  all  people  should 
appear  to  think  exactly  alike  about  questions  con- 
fessedly unfathomable  by  himian  intelligence, — 
this  seemed  to  the  Spaniards  an  end  of  such  su- 
preme importance  as  to  justify  the  destruction  of  a 
hundred  thousand  lives  and  the  overthrow  of  some 
of  the  chief  industries  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  a 
terrible  delusion,  but  perhaps  we  are  not  entitled 
to  blame  the  Spaniards  too  severely  when  we  re- 
flect that  even  among  ourselves,  in  spite  of  all  the 
liberalizing  influences  to  which  the  English  race 

^  Lafuente,  Higtoria  de  EaptiSia,  Madrid,  1856,  torn.  xvii.  p 
34a 
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has  80  long  been  subjected,  the  lesson  is  only  just 
beginning  to  be  learned  that  Yariety  in  religions 
beliefs  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  positive  benefit  to  a 
Uniformity  in  civilized  conununity,  whereas  uniformity 
52tou*SJt*"  ^^  belief  should  be  dreaded  as  tending 
dtdnue.  toward  Chinese  narrowness  and  stagnar 
tion.  This  is  the  true  lesson  of  Protestantism,  and 
it  is  through  this  lesson,  however  imperfectly 
learned,  that  Protestantism  has  done  so  much  to 
save  the  world  from  torpor  and  paralysis. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moriscoes  that  the  Spanish  policy  of  enforcing 
imiformity  was  suicidal.  Indeed,  the  disastrous 
ejSects  which  we  are  wont  to  attribute  to  that  strik- 
ing catastrophe  cannot  really  be  explained  without 
taking  into  account  another  and  still  more  potent 
cause.  The  deadly  Inquisition,  working  steadily 
and  quietly  year  after  year  while  fourteen  genera- 
tions lived  and  died,  wrought  an  amount  of  disaster 
which  it  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  grasp.  Some 
eieht  or  ten  years  ago  an  excavation 
workof  the  happened  to  be  made  in  the  Plaza  Crui 
^  del  Quemadero  in  Madrid,  the  scene  of 
the  most  terrible  part  of  Victor  Hugo's  "  Torque- 
mada."  Just  below  the  surface  the  workmen  came 
upon  a  thick  stratum  of  black  earth  150  feet  long. 
On  further  digging  it  was  found  to  consist  chiefly 
of  calcined  human  bones,  with  here  and  there  a 
fragment  of  burnt  clothing.  Dark  layers  varying 
from  three  to  nine  inches  in  thickness  were  here 
and  there  interrupted  by  very  thin  strata  of  day 
or  sand.^     A  singular  kind  of  geological  problem 

^  Thii  depottt  wm  ozamined  by  man  of  soienoe  and  mstiqa^ 
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was  thus  suggested :  how  many  men  and  women 
must  have  died  in  excruciating  torments  in  order  to 
build  up  that  infernal  deposit  ?  During  the  fifteen 
years  when  Torquemada  was  inquisitor-general, 
from  1483  to  1498,  about  10,000  persons  were 
burned  alive.  The  rate  was  probably  not  much 
diminished  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
practice  was  kept  up  until  late  in  the  eighteenth ; 
the  last  burning  of  a  heretic  was  in  1781.  From 
the  outset  the  germs  of  Protestantism  were  steadily 
and  completely  extirpated.  We  sometimes  hear  it 
said  that  persecution  cannot  kill  a  good  cause,  but 
tiiat  ^^  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church."  This  is  apt  to  be  true  because  it  is 
seldom  that  sufficient  unanimity  of  public  opinion 
is  enlisted  in  support  of  persecution  to  make  it 
thorough.  It  was  not  true  in  Spain.  The  Inqui- 
sition there  did  suppress  free  thought  most  effec- 
tively. It  was  a  machine  for  winnowing  out  and 
destroying  all  such  individuals  as  surpassed  the  av- 
en^  in  quickness  of  wit,  earnestness  of  purpose, 
and  strength  of  character,  in  so  far  as  to  entertain 
opinions  of  their  own  and  boldly  declare  itwasmderioe 
them.  The  more  closely  }>eople  ap-  J^J^^^of 
proaehed  an  elevated  standard  of  intel-  *^  u«»flttert. 
ligence  and  moral  courage,  the  more  likely  was  the 
machine  to  reach  them.  It  worked  with  such 
fiendish  efficiency  that  it  was  next  to  impossible 
for  such  people  to  escape  it ;  they  were  strangled 

rians,  and  the  newspapers  began  publishing  the  details  of  their 
investigations,  whereat  the  clergy  grew  nneasy,  and  persuaded  the 
government  to  have  the  whole  stratom  dug  away  and  removed  as 
qnickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  further  w^^ftpdft^  See  The  No* 
tioHy  New  York,  1883,  vol.  xzxvL  p.  47a 
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and  burned  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  as  the  ineY* 
itable  result,  the  average  character  of  the  Spanish 
people  was  lowered.^  The  brightest  and  boldest 
were  cut  off  in  their  early  prime,  while  duller  and 
weaker  ones  were  spared  to  propagate  the  race ; 
until  the  Spaniard  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
a  much  less  intelligent  and  less  enterprising  person 
than  the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth.  Such  damage 
is  not  easily  repaired ;  the  competition  among  na- 
tions is  so  constant  and  so  keen,  that  when  a  people 
have  once  clearly  lost  their  hold  upon  the  foremost 
position  they  are  not  likely  to  regain  it. 

Under  this  blighting  rule  of  the  Inquisition  the 
general  atmosphere  of  thought  in  Spain  remained 
mediaeval.  Ideas  and  methods  which  other  nations 
were  devising,  to  meet  the  new  exigencies  of  mod- 
em life,  were  denied  admission  to  that 
poucy  of         unfortunate  country.     In  manufactures, 

crushing  out       .  •      .  i  x      i     i»  ^i 

individuaiixm  lu  coumierce,  m  the  control  of  the  various 
univenaiitag.  sourccs  of  Wealth,  Spain  was  soon  left 
behind  by  nations  in  which  the  popular 
intelligence  was  more  flexibly  wielded,  and  from 
which  the  minds  hospitable  toward  new  ideas  had 
not  been  so  carefully  weeded  out.     It  was  not  in 

^  In  this  oonneotioti  the  reader  should  oarefidly  stady  the  ad- 
mirable book  lately  published  by  onr  g^reat  historian  of  medisral 
institations,  Henry  Charles  Lea,  Chapter$  fnm,  the  Religious  Ext- 
tory  of  Spain,  Philadelphia,  1800.  I  have  been  especiaUy  struck 
with  the  chapter  on  the  '*  Censorship  of  the  Press,"  where  ihid 
subject  is  treated  with  a  prodigious  wealth  of  learning.  We  are 
apt  to  sigh  over  popular  ignorance  even  in  these  days  of  elabonte 
educational  appliances  and  untrammelled  freedom  of  dismsBioo. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  all  the  zeal  and  energy 
which  we  now  devote  t4>  developing  and  stimulating  popular  ia* 
talligence  was  devoted  to  stunting  and  repressing  it. 
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religions  matters  only,  but  in  all  the  affairs  of  life, 
that  the  dull  and  rigid  conservatism  was  shown. 
Amid  the  general  stagnation  and  lack  of  enter- 
prise, and  with  the  universal  discredit  of  labour,  the 
stream  of  gold  and  silver  poured  into  Spain  from 
the  New  World  did  more  harm  than  good,  inas- 
much as  its  chief  effect  was  to  diminish  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  precious  metals.  Econom- 
ically, perhaps,  the  whole  situation  might  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  Spauish  expenditure 
was  not  productive  but  unproductive,  and  not  sim- 
ply unproductive  but  destructive.  It  was  devoted 
to  checking  the  activities  of  the  human  mind,  to 
doing  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  these  days  with  books  and  newspapers, 
schools  and  lectures,  copyrights  and  patents. 

It  is  profoundly  significant  that  the  people  who 
have  acquired  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mari- 
time empire  to  which  Spain  once  aspired,  and  who 
have  supplanted  her  in  the  best  part  of  the  terri- 
tories to  which  she  once  felt  entitled  in  virtue  of 
Borgia's  bulls,  should  be  the  people  who  have  dif- 
fered most  widely  from  the  Spaniards  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  novelties  of  doctrine  and  indepen- 
dence of  thought.  The  policy  of  England,  in 
giving  full  play  to  mdividualism,  has  ith«abecnthe 
developed  a  type  of  national  character  £"dUgi?e°^* 
unsurpassed  for  buoyancy.  No  class  of  SS^dSa.^ 
people  in  England  ever  acquired  such  ^""^ 
control  of  the  whole  society  as  the  clergy  acquired 
in  Spain.  In  the  worst  days  of  English  history 
attempts  have  been  made  to  crush  individuality  of 
thought  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  free  discussion  of 
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religious  and  political  questions.  But  such  at* 
tempts  have  been  feeble  and  sporadic;  no  such 
policy*  has  ever  prevailed.  The  history  of  religiooB 
persecution  in  England  affords  a  most  suggestivB 
illustration.  The  burning  of  heretics  b^;an  in 
1401,  and  the  last  instance  occurred  in  1611. 
During  that  time  the  total  number  of  executions 
for  heresy  was  about  400.  Of  these  about  300 
occurred  in  the  brief  spasm  of  1555-57  under 
Mary  Tudor,  daughter  of  a  Si)anish  princess,  and 
wife  of  the  worst  of  Spain's  persecuting  monarchs. 
The  total  of  100  victims  scattered  through  the  rest 
of  that  period  of  two  centuries  makes  a  startlinir 

As  no  type  of  character  has  thus  been  sedulously 

set  of  people  ever  been  expelled  from  England, 
like  the  Moriscoes  from  Spain  or  the  Huguenots 
from  France.  On  the  contrary,  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  Flantagenets  it  has  been  a  maxim  of 
English  law  that  whosoever  among  the  hunted  and 
oppressed  of  other  realms  should  set  his  foot  on 
the  soil  of  Britain  became  forthwith  free  and  enti- 
tled to  all  the  protection  that  England's  stout  arm 
could  afford.  On  that  hospitable  soil  all  types  of 
character,  all  varieties  of  temperament,  all  shades 
of  belief,  have  flourished  side  by  side,  and  have  in^ 
^  ^    „         teracted  upon  one  another  until  there 

That  poIi<^  -^ 

luubeenthe     Y^g^  bccn  cvolvcd  a  racc  of  men  in  the 

chief  CMiae  of 

»?  iSh*^'    highest  degree  original  and  enterprising, 

niw'^^**  plastic  and  cosmopolitan.     It  is  chiefly 

this  circumstance,  combined  with  their 

successful  preservation  of  self-government,  that  has 
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won  for  men  of  English  speech  their  imperial  po- 
sition in  the  modem  world.  When  we  contract 
the  elastic  buoyancy  of  spirit  in  Shakespeare's 
England  with  the  gloom  and  heaviness  that  were 
then  creeping  over  Spain,  we  find  nothing  straage 
in  the  fact  that  the  most  populous  and  powerful 
nations  of  the  New  World  speak  English  and  not 
Spanish.  It  was  the  people  of  Grreat  Britain  that, 
with  flexible  and  self-reliant  intelligence,  came  to 
be  foremost  in  devising  methods  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  an  industrial  civilization,  leaving  the 
Middle  Ages  far  behind.  Wherever,  in  any  of 
the  regions  open  to  colonization,  this  race  has  come 
into  competition  with  other  Einropean  races,  it  has 
either  vanquished  or  absorbed  them,  always  prov- 
ing its  superior  capacity.  Sometimes  the  contest 
has  assumed  the  form  of  strife  between  a  civiliza- 
tion  based  upon  wholesome  private  enterprise  and 
a  civilization  based  upon  government  patronage. 
Such  was  the  form  of  the  seventy  years'  conflict 
that  came  to  a  final  decision  upon  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  and  not  the  least  interesting  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  discovery  of  this  broad 
continent  is  the  fa«t  tiiat  the  struggle  for  Ae  pos- 
session  of  it  has  revealed  the  superior  vitality  of 
institutions  and  methods  that  first  came  to  matu- 
rity in  England  and  now  seem  destined  to  shape 
the  future  of  the  world* 


APPENDIX  A. 

kNELU'S    LETTEB     TO    GOLXTMBUS,  WITH    THB    BN- 
OLOSED  LETTEB  TO  MABTINEZ. 

B  Latm  is  the  original  text,  for  an  aooonnt  of  wliieh  tee 
,  ToL  L  p.  356,  note  3.  The  Italian  is  from  the  yersion  in 
ita  deW  Ammiraglio,  oonoeming  which  M.  Harriase  says  that 
'  trte-inezaot  et  interpol^e."  I  haye  here  italicised  the  por- 
>f  either  text  which  do  not  occnr  in  the  other,  so  that  the 
r  may  jndge  for  himtielf  how  far  such  a  charge  is  justified. 

A  Cristof ore  Colombo 
Paolo  fisico  salute.  lo  veg^ 
go  il  nobile  e  gran  desiderio 
tao  di  voler  passar  1^  dove 
nascono  le  spezerie,  onde 
per  risposta  d'  una  tua  let- 
tera  ti  mando  la  copia  d'  un' 
altra  lettera,  che  alquanti 
giorni  fa  io  scrissi  ad  un 
mio  amico,  domestico  del 
serenissimo  re  di  Porto- 
gallo,  avanti  le  guerre  di 
Castiglia,  in  risposta  d'  un' 
altra,  che  per  commissione 
di  Sua  Altezza  egli  mi 
scrisse  sopra  detto  caso :  e 
ti  mando  un'  altra  carta 
navigatoria,  simile  a  qnella 
ch'  io  mandai  a  lui,  per 
la  qnal  resteranno  soddk- 
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Copia  misa  christofaro 
eolonbo  per  paulam  fisicnm 
cam  trna  carta  navigacionis. 

Ferdinando  martim  c»- 
nontco  Tlixiponend  paulas 
phiaiciu  Balutem.  a  taa 
Talitudioe  de  gracia  et  fa- 
mOiaritate  cam  rege  Teatro 
genero[sisa]iiiM>  f  et^  mi^ 
nificentusimo  principe  io- 
enndum  mihi  fuit  intelli- 
gere.  cum  tocmn  allias 
locDtuB  earn  de  breaiori  via 
ad  loca  aromatom  per  ma- 
T  i  t  i  m  a  m  navigacionem 
qoam  sit  ea  qoatn  fadtis 
per  gaineam,  qaerit  dddc 
S[ereni8BUDiis3  rex  a  nie 
qnandam  dedaracionem 
ymo  potins  ad  occnlom  o»- 
tenBionem  vt  etiam  medio- 
eriier  doti  illam  viam  ear 
perent  et  istelligerent. 
E^autem  qnamvis  cognos- 
cam  poese  hoc  ostendi  per 
formam  spericam  ut  est 
mnndaa  tatnen  determi* 
naai,  pro  fecUioii  intelli- 
gencia  ae  etiam  pro  faci- 
liori  opera,  ostendere,  viam 
Olam  per  qaaro  carte  na- 
ngMioiiia    fintit   illad  da- 


&tte  le  tae  dimande.  Lt 
copia  di  qaella  mia  letten 
h  qaeeta. 


A  Fernando  Hartioet 
caDonico  di  Lisbona  Psolo 
fisico  salate.  Molto  m 
piacque  intandere  la  dome*- 
tichezza  che  tu  hai  col  too 
■eremBi.  e  magnificenti*. 
re,  e  qnantonqne  volte  io 
abbia  ragionato  del  brevit- 
aimo  cammino  cbe  h  di  qni 
air  Indie,  dove  nascoao  le 
Bpezerie,  per  la  via  dd 
mare,  il  qnale  io  tengo  pib 
breve  di  quel  che  voi  fate 
per  Guinea,  tn  mi  dici  cbe 
Sua  AlteEza  vorrebbe  era 
da  me  alcana  dichiw 
done,  o  dimostrazione,  u- 
ciocchb  si  intenda  e  si  poeu 
prenders  detto  cammino. 
Loonde,  come  ch'  io  eapfna 
di  poter  elb  moatrarle  con 
la  sfera  in  m&no,  e  fai^ 
Tcdercome  at*  il  mondo; 
nondimeno  ho  delibento 
per  pib  facility  e  per  mag 
giore  intelligenzadimoetnr 
detto  cammino  per  nn* 
carta  simile  a  qnelle  che  ■ 
funo  per  navigare,  e  cod 
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elarare.  Mito  ergo  sue 
Maiestati  cartam  manibus 
meis  factam  in  qua  desig- 
nantnr 


litora  vestra  et  insule  ex. 
qaibas  incipiatis  iter  f acere 
veriiis  occasam  senper 

et  loca  ad  que  debeatis 
pemenire  et  quantum  a 
polo  vel  a  linea  eqainotiali 
debeatis  declinare  et  per 
qoantom  spaciom  siue  per 
qnot  miliaria  debeatis  per- 
nenire  ad  loca  fertilissima 
omnium  aromatum  et  ge- 
marum,  et  non  miremini  si 
TOCO  occidentales  partes 
Tbi  sunt  aromata  cum  com- 
muniter  dicantur  orientales, 


qnia  naoigantibns  ad  occi- 
dentem  senper  ille  partes 
inueniuntur  per  subterrO' 
necu  nauigaciones.  Sienim 
per  terram  et  per  snpe- 
riora  itinera,  ad  orientem 
senper  reperrientnr  ^  linee 
ago  recte  in  longitudine 


la  mando  a  Sua  Maestk. 
fatta  e  disegnata  di  mia 
mano  :  nella  quale  h  dipiuto 
tutto  il  fine  del  ponente, 
pigliando  da  Irlanda  aJJC 
austro  insino  al  fin  di 
Ouinea,  con  tutte  le  isole 
chs  in  tutto  guesto  camr 
mino  giacciono  ;  per  fronte 
alle  quali  dritto  per  ponen- 
te  giace  dipinto  il  princir 
pio  delT  Indie  eon  le  isole 
e  luoghi  dove  potete  andare, 
e  quanto  dal  polo  artico  vi 
potete  discostare  per  la 
linea  equinoziale,  e  per 
quanto  spazio,  cio^  in  quan- 
te  leghe  potete  giifngere  a 
quel  luoghi  fertilissimi  d' 
ogni  sorte  di  spezeria,  e  di 
gemme  e  pietre  preziose. 
£  non  abbiate  a  maravi- 
glia,  se  io  chiamo  Ponente 
il  paese  oyo  nasce  la  spe- 
zeria, la  qual  comunemeute 
dicesi  che  nasce  in  Le- 
vanti ;  perciocchi  coloro, 
che  nayigheranno  al  po- 
nente, sempre  troyerauno 
detti  luoghi  in  ponente ;  e 
quelli,  che  anderanno  per 
terra  al  levante,  sempre 
troveranno  detti  luoghi  in 
levante.      Le  linee  dritte, 


^  Bead  r^perten^tir. 
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carte  signateostendantdi.. 
tanciam  ab  orientem  ^  yer- 
sas  occidens,  que  autem 
transuerse  sunt,  ostendunt 
spacia  a  meridie  yersus  sep- 
tentrionein.  notaui  autem 
in  carta  diuersa  loca  ad 
que  peruenire  potestis  pro 
maiori  noticia  naoiganciam 
siae  ventis  vel  casu  aliquo 
alibi  quam  exiBtimarent 
venirent ;  partin  *  atitem  vt 
astendant  incolia  ipsoB  ha- 
bere noticiam  cUiquam  par 
trie  illius,  quod  debebii 
esse  iocundum  satis. 


non  considant  *  autem  in 
insulis  nisi  mercatores  ase- 
rit.^  ibi  enim  tanta  copia 
navigancium  est  cum  mer- 
cimoniis  vt  in  toto  reliquo 
orbe  non  sint  sicuti  in 
Tno  portunobilisimo  vocato 
zaiton.    aserunt  enim  cen- 


ehe  giacciono  al  longo  in 
detta  carta,  dimostnmo  li 
distanTA  che  h  dal  ponente 
al  levante ;  le  altre,  che 
sono  per  obliquo,  dimo- 
strano  la  distanza.  che  h 
dalla  tramontana  al  met 
Kogiomo.  Ancora  io  di- 
pinsi  in  detta  carta  molti 
luoghi  nelle  parte  delT  In- 
dia dove  si  potrebbe  an- 
dare,  avvenendo  alcun  caw 
di  fortuna  o  di  venti  cod- 
trariy  o  qualanque  altro 
caso,  che  non  si  aspettaase, 
che  dovesse  awenire. 

E  oppressor  per  darvi 
piena  informazione  di  ttuit 
quei  luoghiy  i  quali  de- 
siderate  moUo  eanaseere, 
sappiatej  che  in  totte  quelle 
isole  non  abitano  n^  pra- 
ticano  altri  che  merea- 
tanti;  ayvertendoyi  qoivi 
essere  cosl  gran  quantity 
di  navi  e  di  marinari  con 
mercatanzie,  come  in  ogni 
altra  parte  del  mondo, 
specialmente  in  nn  porto 


^  Read  crienU.  *  Bead  jxuttm. 

*  Read  oongidurL 

*  Perhaps  meant  for  oaaentur^  "  it  is  related."  Golnmbw  may 
have  forgotten  to  finieh  the  word.  Or  perhape  Toecanelli  may 
have  inadvertently  naed  the  active  auent^  **  he  relates,"  meaniqf 
Maroo  Pola  \ 
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torn  luuies  piplsris  magne 
in  eo  porta  wngnliB  annis 
def erri,  sine  aliis  naoibiis 
portantibiis  allia  aromata. 
patria  ilia  est  populatisima 
dUMma  moltitadiiie  pro- 
ninciamm  et  reg^omm  et 
Giaitatam  sine  nnmero,  8ab 
▼noprincipeqoi  didtnr  mag^ 
nos  Kan  qaod  nomen  eig- 
nificat  in  latino  rex  reg^am, 
eoios  sedes  et  reddenda  est 
▼t  plnrimom  in  provincia 
Katay.  antiqtd  soi  desi- 
derabant  consorciom  chris- 
tianorom  iam  sunt  .200. 
annis,^  misceront*  ad  pa- 
pam  et  poetolabant  plorimos 
dotoB  in  fide  vt  illamina- 
rentar ;  sed  qui  miasi  sunt, 
inpediti  in  itinere  redie- 
mnt.    enam 


tempore  Engenii  venit  ^mns 
ad  engeniom  qoi  de  beni- 
aolentia  magna  erga  chrie- 
tianoe  afirmabat  et  ego 


nobilissimo,  chiamato  Zai- 
ton,  dove  carioano  e  dia* 
carioano  ogni  anno  cento 
navi  grosse  di  pepe,  oltre 
alle  molte  altre  navi,  che 
caricano  altre  spezerie. 
Qaesto  paese  h  popolatis- 
simoy  e  sono  molte  pro- 
yincie  e  molti  regni  e  cittii 
senza  nomero  sotto  il  do- 
minie di  on  principe  chia- 
mato il  gran  Cane,  il  qoal 
nome  vnol  dire  re  de'  re, 
la  residecza  del  quale  la 
maggior  parte  del  tempo  h 
nella  provincia  del  Cataio. 
I  snoi  antecessori  desidera- 
rono  molto  aver  pratica  e 
amicizia  con  cristiani,  e 
g^  dogento  anni  mandar 
rono  ambasciatori  al  sommo 
pontefice,  sapplicandoloche 
gli  mandasse  molti  savij  e 
dottori,  che  gl'  inaegnassero 
la  nostra  fede,  ma  per  gV 
impediment!  ch'  ebbero 
detti  ai&basciatori,  toma- 
rono  indietro  senza  arri- 
vare  a  Boma.  £  ancora 
a  papa  Eogenio  IV.  venne 
nno  ambasciatoroy  il  qoale 
gli  raccontb  la  gprande  ami- 
cizia che  qnei  principi  e  i 

anni. 
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moeam  tango  eermone  locn- 
tiiB  sum  de  multis,  de  tnag- 
nitndine  edificiormn  re- 
galinin  et  de  mognitudine 
flaoiam'  in  latitudine  et 
longitndine  mirabili  et  de 
mnltitadine  cioitstum  in 
ripU  dauium,*  vt  in  vno 
flumine  .200.  circiter  ciui- 
tates  mat  constitute,  et 
pontes  marmiirM  magne 
latitadiniB  et  longitncUoia 
ndiqae  eolonpnis  omxtL 
bee  pabia  digna  eit  vt  per 
ladnoB  qnemtar,  non  solum 
cpiis  Inora  ingencia  ex  ea 
api  poennt  ami  argtnti 
gemamtn  omniB  generis  et 
aromatnin  que  nunqnam  ad 
BOB  deterantor,  vemm  prop- 
ter doctoa  viroB  ptulosofoa 
et  Mtrologos  peritoe  et  qni- 
bns  ingeniis  et  artibua  itft 
potena  et  magniflca  pronin- 


bella  oondnoanb  *hee  pro 
aliqnantnla  aatisfactione  ad 
aaam  peticionem,  quantam 
brenitas  temporis  dedit  et 
oecapacioneB  mee  conscep- 
Beeront,*  paratos  in  fata- 
nun  r^e  maiestati  qajm- 
1  Be>d>wMUi. 


loro  popoli  hanno  en  mt- 
tiani ;  e  io  parlai  Ini^ 
mente  con  Ini  di  molte  com, 
e  delle  grandezie  deUe  fa- 
bricbe  regale,  e  della  groi- 
sezia  de'  fiami  in  largheua 
e  in  lungheiza,  ed  ei  mi 
disse  molta  cooe  ntanii- 
gliose  della  moltitadine 
delle  cittk  e  laoglu  che  laa 
fondati  uelle  wive  loro,-  e 
ebe  Bolamente  in  nn  fimne 
n  troTara  dng«nb>  eittk 
adifieate  eon  ponte  di  pie- 
tre  di  marmo,  molto  largU 
e  longbi,  adomati  di  molta 
colonne.  Qaegto  paeae  k 
d«^o  tanto,  quauto  <^m 
altro,  die  u  abbia  trorato; 
e  non  Bolamente  n  ai  poi 
troTar  grandiasimo  gnad» 
gno,  e  molte  cobb  rieche; 
ma  aneora  oro,  a  argento, 
e  petre  prezioae,  e  di  c^ni 
florte  di  spezieria  in  grande 
qoantitjl,  della  quale  "»" 
non  si  porta  in  qneste  nos- 
tre  parti.  Ed  h  il  rero, 
che  molti  nomini  dotti,  filo- 
Bofi,  e  aatrolc^  e  altri 
grandi  sanj  in  tutte  le  arti, 
e  di  grande  iage^a  go- 
vemano   qnella  gran   pro- 
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taiii  volet  latins  satisfacere. 


data    florende 
1474. 


25 


mnu 


A  ciuitate  vlixiponiB  per 
occidentem  in  directo  sunt 
.26.  spacia  in  carta  signata 
qnomm  quodlibet  habet 
miliaria  .250.  vsque  ad 
nobiliBim[am]  et  maxi- 
mam  cinitatem  qninsay.  eir- 
enit  enim  centom  miliaria 
et  habet  pontes  decem  et 
nomen  eius  sonat  cita  del 
eielo  ciuitas  celi  et  mnlta 
miranda  de  ea  narrantnr, 
de  multitudine  artificium 
et  de  reditibns.  hoc  spar 
eium  est  fere  tercia  pars 
tocins  spere,  que  einitas 
est  in  prooincia  mangi, 
liae  yicina  prouincie  Katay 


vincia,  e  ordinano  le  bat- 
taglie.  I  E  questo^  sia 
per  sodisfazione  delle  vos- 
tre  richieste,  qaanto  la 
brevitk  del  tempo,  e  le  mie 
occnpaadoni  mi  hanno  con- 
cesso.  E  cosl  io  resto  pron- 
tissimo  a  soddisf  are  e  ser- 
vir  sua  altezza,  compiuta- 
mente  in  tatto  qnello  che 
mi  comanderk.  Da  Fio- 
renza,  ai  25  gingno  dell' 
anno  1474.  |  Dalla  cittii 
di  Lisbona  per  dritto  verso 
ponente  sono  in  detta 
carta  yentisei  spazj,  ciascan 
de'  quali  contien  dugento  e 
cinquanta  miglia,  fino  alia 
nobilissima  e  gran  citt^  di 
Quisai,  la  quale  gira  cento 
miglia  ehe  aono  trerUacinr' 
que  leghe;  ove  sono  dieci 
ponti  di  pietra  di  marmore. 
II  nome  di  questa  eittk  sig- 
nifica  Cittk  del  Cielo,  della 
qual  si  narrano  cose  mara- 
vigliose  intomo  alia  gran- 
dezza  degli  ingegni,  e  fa- 
briche,  e  rendite.  Questo 
spazio  ^  quasi  la  terza 
parte  della  sfera.      Giace 


1  In  the  Italian  arrangement  Uus  passage  is  transposed  to  the 
end  of  the  letter,  and  the  passage  '*  Dalla  citijt  di  Lisbona,"  etc 
(whioh  in  the  Latin  arrangement  forms  a  postscript)  follows  im* 
mediately  after  *'  battaglie." 
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in    qoA    reddencia    terre 
ngM  est     Sed  ab  insoU 
MtOwTobis 

qaesta  clttk  neOa  pidnindi 
di  Mango,  vicina  alia  p»-    ' 
vincia    del     Cataio,    nelU 

quale  sta  la 
del  tempo 

maggiorparU 
il  K.     E  d*U' 

isola    di    Antiii*,    i 
ehiamaU  di   SeUe   Cit&, 
della  qa^   avets   notin% 
note  ad  '""il*™  noMlin-    fino  alia  nobilinuna  uob 
mam  cdppangD  simt  decern     di  Cipango  samodieu  Bpaiji 
qiada.     wt  enim  ohefanno  due  mUa  e  n*' 

queeonio  miglia,  etoi  da- 
gemto  e  verUutinque  leglui 
iUft     itittl*      ftwtili— im*    la.  Qualo  Isola  h  lettiliwiia   i 
anr[o]  margaritis  et  gen^    di  oro,  di  perls,  e  di  petm 
mil,  et  anm  aolido  coope-     prenoaa.     £  a^ipiate,  di 
riant  tenpla  et  domos  re>    con  piacitre  d'  oio  fino  e*-  . 
giaa,    itaqus  pw    ygtwta     prono  i  tempj   a   la  cbm 
T^ialL     Di  mado  ek«,fa 
non  euareonoaoivtoiltiam-  i 
(tuMTO  non  magna,  mam    muio,  tvU»  pieMU  eote  d  I 
^Mda  trantMuutum.  mtii-    ritrwano    ntueott*    a    » 
tafoiiaaMwmttapentua^    perU ;  e  ad  9— a  m  p^ 
deetaranda,  ted    dUigmu    andar  fieitnmante.  MAt  - 
aUre    ooge    ai    potrMcm 
din;  mo,  ooma  io  vi  Im 
ffi!i  detto  a    hoeoa,  e   mi 
SMte  pmdmts  e  di  fruoa 
ifuidicio,  nu    rendo  eeri» 
eoiwidtrator  per  hee  pote-    ehe  non  vi  reata  ooMa  air 
rit  ex  te  ipto  rttiqaa  pro-    ama  da  intenden  :  eperi 
tpieen.    vale  dileetitinte.     non  earbpik  lunge. 


Thb  Latin  text  of  this  letter  is  preserved  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Colombos  upon  the  fly-leaf  of  one  of  his 
books  in  the  Colombina  at  SeviUe.  See  above,  voL  i.  p. 
356,  note  3.  I  here  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  hand* 
writing  of  Colambns,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Colombina» 
reproduced  in  Harrisse's  Notes  on  Columbtu, 
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THB  BtTLL  Inter  Cetera. 

EXEMPLAR    BVLLAE    SEV 

DONATIONIS,  AVTORITATE 

CVIVS,  EPISCOPVS   ROMANVS 

Alexander  eius  nominis  fextus,  con- 

cefsit  et  donauit  Caflellae  regibus 

et  fuis  fucceflbribus,  regiones 

et  Infulas  noui  orbis  in 

Oceano  occidentali  His- 

panorum  nauigationi- 

bus  repertas.'. 

LEXANDER  EPISCOPVS,  feruus  feruo. 
rum  Dei,  Charifsimo  in  Chriflo  filio  Fer- 
dinando  Regi,  et  Charifsimae  in  Chriflo 
filiae  Elizabeth  Reginae  Cailellse,  Legionis^ 

Aragonum,  Sicilian,  et  Granatas,  illuflribus,  (alutem  et 

Apoftolicam  benedictionem. 

Inter  caetera  Diuinae  maiedati  beneplacita  opera 
et  cordis  nodri  defiderabilia,  illud  profecto  potifimum 
exiflit  vt  fides  catholica  et  Chrifliana  religio  noflris 
praefertim  temporibus  exaltetur  ac  vbilibet  amplietur 
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THK  BULL  Inter  Cetera. 

f[  THE    COPPIE    OF    THE    BULL 

OR    DONATION,   BY  TH[E]AU. 

TORITIE  WHEROF,   POPE 

Alexander  the  fyxte  of   that    name, 

gaue  and  graunted  to  the  kynges  of 

Caftyle  and  theyr  fucceflburs  the 

Regions  and  Ilandes  f ounde  in 

the  Wefte  Ocean  fea  by 

the  nauigations  of  the 

Spanyardes. 

Lexander  byftioppe,  the  feniaunte  of  the  fer- 
uantes  of  God :  To  owre  mode  deare  be- 
loued  fonne  in  Chrid  Kynge  Ferdinande, 
And  to  owre  deare  beloued  doughter  in 
Chryfte  Elyzabeth  Queene  of  Caftyle,  Legion,  Aragon, 
Sicilie,  and  Granata,  moft  noble  Princes,  Gretynge 
and  Apoftolical  benediction. 

Amonge  other  woorkes  acceptable  to  the  diuine 
maieftie  and  accordynge  to  owre  hartes  defyre,  this 
certeinely  is  the  chiefe,  that  the  Catholyke  fayth  and 
Chriftian  religion,  fpecially  in  this  owre  tyme  may  in 
all  places  bee  exalted,  amplified,  and  enlarged,  wherby 
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ac  dilatetur,  animammque  (alus  procuretur,  ac  baibarice 
nationes  deprimantur  et  ad  fidem  ipfam  reducantur. 
Vnde  cum  ad  banc  facram  Petri  fedem  Diuina  fauente 
dementia  (meritis  licet  imparibus)  euocati  fuerimus, 
cognofcentes  vos  tanquam  veros  catholicos  reges  et 
principes :  quales  Temper  fuiffe  nouimus,  et  a  vobis 
praeclare  gefla,  toti  pene  orbi  notiisima  demonflrant, 
nedum  id  exoptare,  fed  omni  conatu,  fludio  et  dili* 
gentia,  nullis  laboribus,  nullis  impenfis,  nullifque  par- 
cendo  periculis,  etiam  proprium  (anguinem  efihindendo 
efficere,  ac  omnem  animum  vedrum,  omnefque  coDatos 
ad  hoc  iam  dudum  dedicafse,  quemadmodum  recupe- 
ratio  regni  Granatae  a  tyrannide  Saracenorum  hodier- 
nis  temporibus  per  vos,  cum  tanta  Diuini  nominis 
gloria  fa6la  teflatur.  Digne  ducimur  non  immerito, 
et  debemus  ilia  vobis  etiam  fponte,  ac  fauorabiliter 
concedere,  per  quae  huiufmodi  fanAum  ac  laudabile 
ab  immortali  deo  acceptum  propofitum,  in  dies  fenien- 
tiori  animo  ad  ipdus  dei  honorem  et  Imperij  Chrif- 
tiani  propagationem,  profequi  valeatis.  Sane  accepi- 
mus  quod  vos  qui  dudum  animum  propofueratis  aliquas 
infulas  et  terras  firmas  remotas  et  incognitas,  ac  per 
alios  ba6tenus  non  repertas,  quaerere  et  inuenire,  vt 
illarum  incolas  et  babitatores  ad  colendum  Redemp- 
torem  nodrum  et  fidem  catbolicam  proRtendum  re- 
duceretis,  ba6tenus  in  expugnatione  et  recuperatione 
ipiius  regni  Granatae  plurimum  occupati,  huiuimodi 
(andhim  et  laudabile  propofitum  veflrum  ad  optatum 
finem  perducere  nequiuiftis :  Sed  tamen  ficut  Domino 
placuit,  regno  predi6to  recuperato,  volentes  defiderium 
veftrum  adimplere.  diledhmi  filium  Chriftophorum  O 
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t  health  of  foules  may  be  procured,  and  the  Barbar- 

s  nations  fubdued  and  brought  to  the  fayth.    And 

srefore  wheras  by  the  fauoure  of  gods  clemencie 

(though  not  with  equall  defertes)  we  are  cauled  to 

IS  holy  feate  of  Peter,  and  vnderftandynge  you  to  bee 

twe  Catholyke  Princes  as  we  haue  euer  knowen  you, 

d  as  youre  noble  and  woorthy  factes  haue  declared 

maner  to  the  hole  worlde  in  that  with  all  your 

idie,  diligence,  and  induftrye,  you  haue  fpared  no 

luayles,  charges,  or  perels,  aduenturynge  euen  the 

Hlynge  of  your  owne  bludde,  with  applyinge  yowre 

le  myndes  and  endeuours  here  vnto,  as  your  noble 

peditions  achyued  in  recouer3rng  the  kyngdome  of 

ranata  from  the  tyrannic  of  the  Sarracens  in  thefe 

ir  dayes,  doo  playnely  declare  your  factes  with  fo 

sat  glorye  of  the  diuine  name.    For  the  whiche  as 

thinke  you  woorthy,  fo  owght  we  of  owre  owne  free 

I  f auorably  to  graunt  aU  thynges  whereby  you  maye 

-ely  with  more  feruent  myndes  to  the  honoure  of  god 

enlargynge  the  Chriflian  empire,  profecute  your 

3ute  and  laudable  purpofe  moft  acceptable  to  the 

ortall  God.   We  are  credably  informed  that  wheras 

te  you  were  determyned  to  feeke  and  fynde  certeyne 

les  and  firme  landes  farre  remote  and  vnknowen 

not  heretofore  found  by  any  other)  to  th[e]in- 

to  bringe  th[e]inhabitauntes  of  the  fame  to  hon- 

>wre  redemer  and  to  profefTe  the  catholyke  fa]rthy 

lue  hetherto  byn  much  occupied  in  th[e]expug- 

and  recouerie  of  the  kyngedome  of  Granata, 

bn  whereof  yowe  coulde  not  brynge  yowre  fayde 

le  purpofe  to  th[e]ende  defyred.    Neuerthelefle 

ith  pleafed  almyghty  god,  the  forefayde  kynge- 

singe  recouered,  wylling  t[o]accomply(he  your 

efyre,  you  haue,  not  without  great  laboure, 

and  charges,  appoynted  owre   welbeloued 
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lonum  virum  vtique  dignum  et  plurimam  commendatum 
ac  tanto  negotio  aptum,  cum  nauigijs  et  hominibus  ad 
fimilia  inflnidtis,  non  fine  maximis  laboribus,  ac  peri- 
culis,  et  expenfis  deflinaftis  vt  terras  firmas  et  Infulas 
remotas  et  incognitas,  huiufmodi  per  mare  vbi  hadenus 
nauigatum  non  f uerat,  diligenter  inquireret.  Qui  tandem 
(Diuino  auxilio  fa6la  extrema  diligentia  in  mari  Oceano 
nauigantes)  certas  infulas  remotifsimas  et  etiam  terras 
firmas,  quae  per  alios  hadtenus  repertae  non  fuerant, 
inuenerunt.  In  quibus  plurimae  gentes  padfice  vi- 
uentes,  et  (vt  afTeritur)  nudi  incedentes,  nee  camibus 
vefcentes,  inhabitant :  Et  vt  praefati  nuncij  veftri  pof- 
sunt  opinari,  gentes  iplae  in  Infulis  et  terris  praedidis 
habitantes  credunt  vnum  deum  creatorem  in  Ccelis 
eise,  ac  ad  fidem  catholicam  amplexandum  et  bonis 
moribus  imbuendum  fatis  apti  videntiu* :  Spefque 
habetur,  quod  fi  erudirentur,  nomen  Saluatoris  Domini 
noftri  lefu  Chriili  in  terris  et  infulis  prasdidls  facile 
induceretur.  Ac  praefatus  Chridophorus  in  vna  ez 
principalibus  Infulis  praedi6lis,  iam  vnam  turrim  fatis 
munitam,  in  qua  certos  Chriftianos  qui  fecum  inerant, 
in  cuflodiam  et  vt  alias  Infulas  ac  terras  firmas  remotas 
et  incognitas  inquirerent  pofuit,  confirm  et  aedificari 
fecit.  In  quibus  quidem  Infulis  et  terris  iam  repertis, 
aurum,  aromata,  et  aliae  quamplurimae  res  praedoik 
diuerfi  generis  et  diuerise  qualitatis  reperiuntur.  Vnde 
omnibus  diligenter,  et  prasfertim  fidei  catholicae  exal- 
tatione  et  dilatatione  (prout  decet  Catbolicos  R^;es  et 
Principes)  confideratis,  more  progenitonmi  veftrorum 
clarae  memoriae  Regiun,  terras  firmas  et  infulas  pne- 
diAas,  illarumque  incolas  et  babitatores^  vobis  diuina 
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fonne  Chriftopher  Colonus  (a  man  certes  wel  com* 
mended  as  mode  worthy  and  apte  for  fo  great  a  mat- 
ter) well  fumyfhed  with  men  and  fhippes  and  other 
neceffarieSy  to  feeke  (by  the  fea  where  hetherto  no 
manne  hath  fayled)  fuche  firme  landes  and  Ilandes 
farre  remote  and  hitherto  vnknowen.  Who  (by  gods 
helpe)  makynge  diligente  fearche  in  the  Ocean  fea, 
haue  founde  certeyne  remote  Ilandes  and  firme  landes 
whiche  were  not  heretofore  founde  by  any  other.  In 
the  which  (as  is  layde)  many  nations  inhabite  \yvt- 
inge  peaceably  and  goinge  naiced,  not  accuftomed  to 
eate  flefhe.  And  as  farre  as  yowre  meffengers  can  con- 
iecture,  the  nations  inhabit3n3ge  the  forefayde  landes 
and  Ilandes,  beleue  that  there  is  one  god  creatoure  in 
heauen :  and  feeme  apte  to  be  brought  to  th[e]imbraf- 
inge  of  the  catholyke  faythe  and  to  be  imbued  with 
good  maners :  by  reafon  whereof,  we  may  hope  that  if 
they  well  be  inftnicted,  they  may  eafely  bee  induced 
to  receaue  the  name  of  owre  fauiour  lefu  Chrift.  We 
are  further  aduertifed  that  the  forenamed  Chriftopher 
hathe  nowe  builded  and  erected  a  fortreiTe  with  good 
munition  in  one  of  the  forefayde  principall  Ilandes  in 
the  which  he  hath  placed  a  garrifon  of  certeine  of  the 
Chriftian  men  that  wen'te  thyther  with  him  :  afwell  to 
thfejintent  to  defende  the  fame,  as  alfo  to  fearche 
other  Ilandes  and  firme  landes  farre  remote  and  yet 
vnknowen.  We  alfo  vnderflande,  that  in  thefe  landes 
and  Ilandes  lately  founde,  is  great  plentie  of  golde  and 
fpices,  with  dyuers  and  many  other  precious  th3mges 
of  fundry  kyndes  and  qualities.  Therfore  al  thinges 
diligently  qonfidered  (efpecially  th[e]aroplifyiDge  and 
enlargyng  of  the  catholike  fayth,  as  it  behoueth  cath- 
olike  Princes  folowyng  th[e]exemples  of  yowre 
noble  progenitours  of  famous  memorie)  wheras  yowe 
aie  determyned  by  the  fauour  of  almightie  god  to  ful> 
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fauente  dementia  fubiicere  et  ad  fidem  Catholicam 
reducere  propofuiflis. 

Nos  itaque  huiufinodi  veflrum  fanAum  et  laudabile 

propofitum  plurimum  in  Domino  commendantes,  ac 

cupientes  vt  iliud  ad   debitum  finem   perducatur,  et 

ipfum  nomen  Saluatoris  noftri  in  partibus  illis  induca- 
tur,  hortamur  vos  quamplurimum  in  Domino,  et  per 
facri  lauacri  fufceptionem,  qua  mandatis  Apoftolids 
obligatieilis,  etper  vifcera  mifericordiae  Domini  noftri 
lefu  Chrifti  attente  requirimus,  vt  cum  ezpeditionem 
huiufmodi  omnino  profequi  et  affumere  prona  mente 
orthodoxae  fidei  zelo  intendatis,  populos  in  huiufmodi 
Infulis  et  terris  degentes,  ad  Chriflianam  religionem 
fufcipiendam  inducere  velitis  et  debeatis,  nee  pericula 
nee  labores  vllo  vnquam  tempore  vos  deterreant,  finna 
fpe  fidueiaque  eoneeptis  quod  Deus  omnipotens  eona- 
tus  veftros  fcelieiter  profequetur.  £t  vt  tanti  negotij 
prouintiam  Apoftoliese  gradae  largitate  donati,  liberius 
et  audaeius  aiTumatis,  motu  proprio  non  ad  veftram  vd 
alterius  pro  vobis  fuper  hoe  nobis  oblatae  petitionis 
inllantiamy  fed  de  noflra  mera  liberalitate,  et  ex  certa 
fdentia,  ae  de  Apoflolicae  poteflatis  plenitudine,  omnes 
Infulas  et  terras  firmas  inuentas  et  inueniendas,  de- 
teAas  et  detegendas  verfus  Occidentem  et  Meridiem, 
fabricando  et  eonflruendo  vnam  lineam  a  polo  Ardtico, 
fdlicet  Septemtrione,  ad  polum  Antardtieum,  fdlicet 
Meridiem  fine  terras  firmae  et  infulae  inuentae  et  in- 
ueniendae  fint  verfus  Indiam  aut  verfus  aliam  quam* 
cunque  partem  quae  linea  diftet  a  qualibet  Infularum 
quae  vulgariter  nuncupantur  de  los  Azores  et  Cabo 
Verde  eentum  leueis  verfus  Oceidentem  et  Meridiem. 
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due  and  brynge  to  the  catholyke  fayth  th[e]inhabb 
tauntes  of  the  forefayde  landes  and  Ilandes. 

Wee  greatly  commendynge  this  yowre  godly  and 
laudable  purpofe  in  owr  lorde,  and  defirous  to  haue 
the  fame  brought  to  a  dewe  ende,  and  the  name  of 
owre  fauioure  to  be  knowen  in  thofe  partes,  doo 
exhorte  yowe  in  owre  Lorde  and  by  the  receauynge 
of  yowre  holy  baptifine  wherby  yowe  are  bounde  to 
Apoflolicall  obedience,  and  emeftely  require  yowe  by 
the  bowels  of  mercy  of  owre  Lorde  lefu  Chrifl,  that 
when  yowe  intende  for  the  zeale  of  the  Catholyke 
faythe  to  profecute  the  iayde  expedition  to  reduce  the 
people  of  the  forelayde  landes  and  Ilandes  to  the 
Chriflian  religion,  yowe  (hall  fpare  no  labours  at  any 
tyme,  or  bee  deterred  with  any  perels,  conceauynge 
firme  hope  and  confidence  that  the  omnipotent  godde 
wyll  gyue  good  fuccefle  to  yowre  godly  attemptes. 
And  that  beinge  autoryfed  by  the  priuilege  of  the 
Apoflolycall  grace,  yowe  may  the  more  freely  and 
bouldly  take  vpon  yowe  th[e]enterpryfe  of  fo  greate  a 
matter,  we  of  owre  owne  motion,  and  not  eyther  at 
yowre  requeft  or  at  the  inftant  peticion  of  any  other 
perfon,  but  of  owre  owne  mere  liberalitie  and  certeyne 
fcience,  and  by  the  fulnefle  of  Apoftolycall  power,  doo 
gyue,  graunt,  and  affigne  to  yowe,  yowre  heyres  and 
fucceffours,  al  the  firme  landes  and  Ilandes  found  or 
to  be  found,  difcouered  or  to  be  difcouered  toward  the 
Weft  and  South,  drawyng  a  line  from  the  pole  Artike 
to  the  pole  Antartike  (that  is)  from  the  north  to  the 
Southe  :  Conteynynge  in  this  donation,  what  fo  euer 
firme  landes  or  Ilandes  are  founde  or  to  bee  founde 
towarde  Indiay  or  towarde  any  other  parte  what  fo 
euer  it  bee,  beinge  diftant  from,  or  without  the  fore- 
layd  lyne  drawen  a  hundreth  leaques  towarde  the 
Wefte  and  South  from  any  of  the  Ilandes  which  are 
commonly  cauled  De  los  Azores  and  Cabo  Verde, 
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Itaque  omnes  Infulae  et  terrse  finnae  repertae  et  re> 
perlendse,  dete6lae  et  detegendse  a  praefata  linea  verfis 
Occidentem  et  Meridiem,  quae  per  alium  R^;em  aut 
Principem  Chriftianum  non  fuerint  adiualiter  pofleflae 
vfque  ad  diem  natiuitatb  Domini  noflri  lefu  Chrifti 
proxime  praeteritum,  a  quo  incipit  annus  pixfens 
Milledimus  Quadringenteflimus  Nonageflimus  terdus, 
quando  fuerunt  per  nuncios  et  capitaneos  veftros  in- 
uentae  aliquae  praedidlarum  Infularum,  auctoritate  omni- 
potentis  Dei  nobis  in  beato  Petro  conceisa,  ac  vicariatos 
lefu  Chriili  qua  fungimur  in  terris,  cum  omnibus  illarum 
dominijs,  ciuitatibus,  cafhis,  locis,  et  villis,  iuribufque 
et  iurifdidlionibus  ac  pertinentijs  vniuerfis,  vobis  heie- 
dibufque  et  fuccefforibus  veftris  (Caflellae  et  Legionis 
regibus)  in  perpetuum  tenore  praefentium  donamus 
concedimus,  et  aflignamus:  Vofque  et  haeredes  ac 
fucceflbrespraefatos  illarum  Dominos,  cum  plena,  libera, 
et  omnimoda  poteflate,  autoritate,  et  iurifdi^tione, 
facimus,  conftituimus,  et  deputamus.  Decementes  ni- 
hilo  minus  per  huiuiinodi  donationem,  concefsionem,  et 
aflignationem  noflram,  nullo  Chrifliano  Principi  qui 
adtualiter  praefatas  Infulas  et  terras  firmas  poflederit 
vfque  ad  praedidlum  diem  natiuitatis  Domini  no(bi 
lefu  Chrifti  ius  quassitum,  fublatum  intelligi  poise  aut 
auferri  debere. 

£t  infuper  mandamus  vobis  in  virtutae  fanfbas  obedi- 
entiae  (vt  ficut  pollicemini  et  non  dubitamus  pro  veftra 
maxima  deuotione  et  regia  magnanimitate  vos  ^ise.  fadu- 
ros)  ad  terras  firmas  et  Infulas  praedidtas,  viros  probos 
et  Deum  timentes,  doAos,  peritos,  et  expertos,  ad  in- 
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All  the  Ilandes  therfore  and  firme  landes,  founde 
and  to  be  founde,  difcouered  and  to  be  difcouered 
from  the  fayde  Ijme  towarde  the  Weft  and  South,  fuch 
as  haue  not  actually  bin  heretofore  pofTefTed  by  any 
other  Chriftian  kynge  or  prynce  vntyll  the  daye  of  the 
natiuitie  of  owre  Lorde  lefu  Chryfte  lafte  pafte,  from 
the  which  begynneth  this  prefent  yeare  beinge  the 
yeare  of  owre  Lorde.  M.  CCCC.  Ixxxxiii.  when  fo  euer 
any  fuch  (halbe  founde  by  your  mefiingers  and  capy- 
taines,  Wee  by  the  autoritie  of  almyghtie  Godgraunted 
vnto  vs  in  faynt  Peter,  and  by  the  office  which  we  beare 
on  the  earth  in  the  fteede  of  lefu  Chrifte,  doo  for  euer 
by  the  tenoure  of  thefe  prefentes,  gyue,  graunte,  affigne, 
vnto  yowe,  yowre  hejrres,  and  fucceffoures  (the  kynges 
of  Caftyle  and  Legion)  all  thofe  landes  and  Ilandes, 
with  theyr  dominions,  territories,  cities,  caftels,  towres, 
places,  and  vyllages,  with  all  the  ryght,  and  iurifdic- 
tions  therunto  perteynjmge :  conftitut)mge,  affignynge, 
and  deputynge,  yowe,  yowre  heyres,  and  fucceflburs 
the  lordes  thereof,  with  full  and  free  poure,  autoritie, 
and  iurifdiction.  Decreeinge  neuertheleffe  by  this 
owre  donation,  graunt,  and  affignation,  that  from  no 
Chriftian  Prince  whiche  actually  hath  poffeffed  the 
forefayde  Ilandes  and  firme  landes  vnto  the  day  of 
the  natiuitie  of  owre  lorde  beforefayde  theyr  ryght 
obteyned  to  bee  vnderftoode  hereby  to  be  taken  away, 
or  that  it  owght  to  be  taken  away. 


Furthermore  wee  commaunde  yowe  in  the  vertue 
of  holy  obedience  (as  yowe  haue  promyfed,  and  as  wee 
doubte  not  you  wyll  doo  vppon  mere  deuotion  and 
princely  magnanimitie)  to  fende  to  the  fayde  firme 
landes  and  Ilandes,  honefte,  vertuous,  and  lerned  men, 
fuche  as  feare  God,  and  are  able  to  inftructe  th[e]in< 
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flruendumincolas  et  habitatores  praefatos  infideCatho* 
lica  et  bonis  moribus  imbuendum,  deflinare  debeads, 
omnem  debitam  diligentiam  in  praemifsis  adhibentes. 
Ac  quibufcumque  perfonis,  cuiufcunque  dignitatis, 
etiam  imperialis  et  regalis  flatus,  gradus,  ordinis  Yel 
conditionis,   fub    excommunicationis    latse   fententis 
poena  quam  eo  ipfo  fi  contra  fecerint  incurrant,  dif- 
tridlius  inhibemus  ne  ad  Infulas  et  terras  firmas  io- 
uentas  et  inueniendas,  detedlas  et  detegendas  verfas 
Occidentem  et  Meridiem,  fabricando  et  conftruendo 
lineam  a  polo  Ar6tico  ad  polum  Antardlicum,  fiue 
terrse  firmae  et  Infulae  inuentse  et  inueniendae  iint  ver- 
fus  Indiam  aut  verfus  aliam  quamcunque  partem  qux 
linea  diilet  a  qualibet  Infulanim  quae  vulgariter  nun- 
cupantur  de  los  Azores  et  Cabo  Verde  centum  lends 
verfus  Occidentem  et  Meridiem  vt  praefertur,  pro  mer- 
cibus  habendis  vel  quauis  alia  caufa  accedere  pnefu- 
mat  abfque  veilra  ac  haeredum  et  fuccefsorum  veftro- 
rum  praedi6lorum  licentia  fpeciali:  Non  obflantibus 
conflitutionibus  et  ordinationibus  Apoilolicis,  caste- 
rifque  contrariis  quibufcunque,  in  illo  a  quo  imperia  et 
dominationes  et  bona  cundta  procedunt :  Confidentes 
quod  dirigente  Domino  a6tus  vedros,  ii  huiuimodi 
fandlum  ac  laudabile  propofitum  profequamini,  breui 
tempore  cum  fcelicitate  et  gloria  totius  populi  ChriP 
tiani,  veftri  labores  et  conatus  exitum  fcelicifsimum 
confequentur.     Verum  quia  difficile  foret  praefentes 
literas  ad  fmgula  quaeque  loca  in  quibus  expediens 
fuerit  deferri,  volumus  ac  motu  et  fcientia  fimilibus 
decernimus,  quod  illarum  tranflumptis  manu  publici 
notarij  inderogati  fubfcriptis,  et  ligillo  alicuius  per 
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habitauntes  in  the  Catholyke  fayth  and  good  maners, 
applpnge  all  theyr  poffible  diligence  in  the  premiffes. 
We  furthermore  ftreightly  inhibite  all  maner  of 
perfons,  of  what  ftate,  degree,  order,  or  condition  fo 
euer  they  bee,  although  of  Imperiall  and  regall  digni- 
tie,  vnder  the  peyne  of  the  fentence  of  excommunica- 
tion whiche  they  (hall  incurre  yf  they  doo  to  the 
contrary,  that  they  in  no  cafe  prefume  without  fpeciall 
lycence  of  yowe,  yowre  heyres,  and  fucceffours,  to 
trauayle  for  marchaundies  or  for  any  other  caufe,  to 
the  fayde  landes  or  Ilandes,  foUnde  or  to  bee  found, 
difcouered,  or  to  bee  difcouered,  toward  the  weft  and 
fouth,  drawing  a  line  from  the  pole  Artyke  to  the  pole 
Antartike,  whether  the  firme  lands  and  Ilandes  found 
and  to  be  found,  be  fituate  toward  India  or  towarde 
any  other  parte  beinge  diftant  from  the  lyne  drawen 
a  hundreth  leagues  towarde  the  weft  from  any  of  the 
Ilandes  commonly  cauled  De  los  Azores  and  Cabo 
Verde*.  Notwithftandynge  conftitutions,  decrees,  and 
Apoftolycall  ordinaunces  what  fo  euer  they  are  to  the 
contrary :  In  him  from  whom  Empyres,  dominions,  and 
all  good  thynges  doo  procede :  Truftynge  that  almyghtie 
god  directynge  yowre  enterprifes,  yf  yowefoUowe  yowre 
godly  and  laudable  attemptes,  yowre  laboures  and 
trauayles  herein,  ftiall  in  ftiorte  tyme  obteyne  a  happy 
ende  with  felicitie  and  glorie  of  all  Chriftian  people. 
But  foraimuch  as  it  ihulde  bee  a  thynge  of  great  diffi- 
cultie  for  thefe  letters  to  bee  caryed  to  all  fuche  places 
as  fliuld  bee  expedient,  we  wyll,  and  of  lyke  motion  and 
knowleage  doo  decree  that  whyther  fo  euer  the  fame 
(halbe  fent,  or  wher  fo  euer  they  (halbe  receaued  with 
the  fubfcription  of  a  common  notarie  therunto  re- 
quyred,  with  the  feale  of  any  perfon  conftitute  in  ec- 
clefiafticall  dignitie,  or  fuche  as  are  autoryfed  by  the 
ecclefiafticall  courte,  the  fame  fayth  and  credite  to  bee 
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fons  in  ecclefiaftica  dignitate  conftitutae,  feu  com 
ecclefiafticss  munitis,  ea  prorfus  fides  in  iudido  et 
extra  ac  alias  vbilibet  adhibeatur,  quse  praefentibus 
adhiberetur  fi  efsent  ezhibitse  vel  ofleniae. 

Nulli  ergo  oxnnino  hominum  liceat  hanc  paginam 
nolteecommendationis,  hortationis,  requifitionis^  dona- 
tionis,  concefsionisy  afsignationis,  conftitutionis,  depu- 
tationis,  decreti,  mandad,  inhibitionis,  et  voluntatis, 
infringere  vel  ei  aufu  temerario  oontraire.  Si  quis 
autem  hoc  attentare  pnefumpferit,  indlgnationem  om- 
nipotentis  Dei,  ac  beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  Apoftolo- 
rum  eius,  fe  nouerit  incurfurum.*. 

Datum  Romse  apud  (anfhim  Petrum :  Anno  incar- 
nationis  Dominicae.  1493.  quarto  nonas  Maij :  Ponti* 
ficatus  noftri  anno  primo.*. 
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gyuen  thereunto  in  iudgement  or  els  where,  as  fhulde 
bee  ezhibyted  to  thefe  prefentes. 


It  (hall  therefore  bee  lawefull  for  no  man  to  infringe 
or  raihely  to  contrarie  this  letter  of  owre  commenda- 
tion, exhortacion,  requefle,  donation,  graunt,  afligna- 
tion,  conftitution,  deputation,  decree,  commaundement, 
inhibition,  and  determination.  And  yf  any  (hall  pre- 
fume  to  attempte  the  fame,  he  owghtto  knowe  that  he 
ihall  thereby  incurre  the  indignation  of  almyghtie  God 
and  his  holye  Apoftles  Peter  and  Paule.  (.*.)  (:)  ('.*) 

It  Gyuen  at  Rome  at  fiiynt  Peters :  In  the  yeare  of 
th[e]incamation  of  owre  Lord  M.  CCCC.  LXXXXIII. 
The  fourth  day  Qf  the  nones  of  Maye,  the  fyrfte  yeare 
of  owre  feate.    ()()() 
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LIST  OF  OFBIGEBS  AND  8AILOB8  IN  THE    VIB8T  TOYAOB 

OF  C0LX7MBXJB. 

1.  Tha$e  who  went  out  in  the  Santa  Maria^  and  re- 

turned  in  the  Nifla  :  — 

Christopher  Colambus,  captain-general. 

Joan  de  La  Cosa,  of  Santofiay  mastery  and  owner  ol 

the  yesseL 
Sancho  Buiz,  pilot. 

Maestre  Alonso,  of  Mogaer,  physician. 
Maestre  Diego,  boatswain  (contramaesirey 
Rodrigo  Sanchez,  of  Segovia,  inspector  (veedory 
Terreros,  steward  (maestresala). 
Rodrigo  de  Jerez,  of  Ayamonte. 
Rniz  Grarcia,  of  Santofia. 
Rodrigo  de  Escobar. 
Francisco  de  Hnelva,  of  Hnelva. 
Rui  Fernandez,  of  Huelva. 
Pedro  de  Bilbao,  of  Larrabezna. 
Pedro  de  Villa,  of  Santofia. 
Diego  de  Salcedo,  servant  of  Colmnbos. 
Pedro  de  Acevedo,  cabin  boy. 
Lois  de  Torres,  converted  Jew,  interpreter. 

2.  Those  who  went  wnd  returned  in  the  Pinta:^ 

Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  of  Palos,  captain. 
Francisco  Martin  Pinzon,  of  Palos,  master* 
Cristobal  Grarcia  XalmientOi  pilot. 
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Jaan  de  Jerez, "of  Palos,  mariner. 

Bartolom^  Garcia,  of  Palos,  boatswain. 

Juan  Perez  Vizcaino,  of  Palos,  caulker. 

Bodrigo  de  Triana,  of  Lepe. 

Joan  Rodrfgaez  Bermejo,  of  Molinos. 

Joan  de  Sevilla. 

Grarcia  Hernandez,  of  Palos,  steward  (despen$ero)» 

Grarcia  Alonso,  of  Palos. 

Gromez  Rascon,  of  Palos,        7  # .«  « 

Cristdbal  Qointero,  of  Palos, ) 

Jaan  Qointero,  of  Palos. 

Diego  Bermadez,  of  Palos. 

Juan  Bermadez,  of  Palos. 

Francisco  Garcia  Grallego,  of  Mogaer. 

Francisco  Grarcia  Yallejo,  of  Mogaer. 

Pedro  de  Arcos,  of  Palos. 

3.  TJiose  who  went  and  returned  in  the  Nifla  .*— ■ 

Vicente  Yaflez  Pinzon,  of  Palos,  captain. 

Jaan  Niflo,  of  Mogaer,  master. 

Pero  Alonso  NilLo,  of  Mogaer,  pilot. 

Bartolom^  Roldan,  of  Palos,  pilot. 

Francisco  NilLo,  of  Mogaer. 

Gatierre  Perez,  of  Palos. 

Jaan  Ortiz,  of  Palos. 

Alonso  Gatierrez  Qaerido,  of  Palos. 

4.  Those  who  were  left  in  Hispanioloj  and  perished^ 

most  of  them  murdered  hy  the  natives :  -r- 

Pedro  Gatierrez,  keeper  of  the  king's  drawing  room. 

Bodrigo  de  Escobedo,  of  Segovia,  notary. 

Diego  de  Arana,  of  Cordova,  high  constable  (algua- 

zU  mayor). 
Alonso  Yelez  de  Mendoza,  of  Seville. 
Alvar  Perez  Osorio,  of  Castrojeriz. 
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Antonio  de  Jaen,  ol  Jaen. 

Hie  bachelor  Bemardma  do  Tapia,  of  I 

Cri8t4lbal  del  Alamo,  of  Niebla. 

Castillo,  silTemnith  and  aaeayer,  of  Serille. 

Di^o  Garda,  of  Jerez. 

Diego  d«  Tordoya,  of  Cabeza  de  Boey,  in  1 

dura. 

Diego  de  Capilla,  of  A^""^"!!! 
Diego  de  Torpa. 
IMego  de  Mables,  of  Uablea. 
Kego  de  Mendoco,  of  Gnadalajarfc 
Diego  de  Montalban,  of  Jaen. 
Domingo  de  Bermeo. 
Francisfto  Fernandez. 
Francisco  de  Godoy,  of  Seville. 
Francisco  de  Arando,  of  Aranda. 
Francisco  de  Henao,  of  Arila. 
Francisco  Xim&ez,  of  Seville. 
Gabriel  Baraoua,  of  Belmonte. 
Oonzalo  Fernandez  de  Segovia,  of  Leon. 
Gontalo  Femandee  de  Segovia,  of  Segovia. 
Guillenno  Ires,  [qy.  Williau  Iriab.  or  William  Ha^ 

ris  ?],  of  Galney  [i.  e.  Galway],  Ireland. 
Fernando  de  Porcuna. 
Jorge  Gonzalez,  of  TVigueroa. 
Maeetfe  Juan,  surgeon. 
Jnande  Umiga. 

Juan  Morcillo,  of  Tillanneva  de  la  Serena. 
Joan  de  Cueva,  of  Castueia. 
Juan  Patilio,  of  La  Serena. 
Joan  del  Barco,  of  Baroo  de  Avilfc 
Juan  de  Villar,  of  Villar. 
Jnan  de  Mendoza. 
Martin  de  Logrosa,  of  LogroaL 
Pedro  Corbacbo,  of  Cioerea. 
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Pedro  de  Talayera. 
Pedro  de  Foronda. 
Sebastian  de  Mayorga,  of  Majorca. 
Tristan  de  San  Jorge. 

Tallarte  de  Lages  [qy.  Arthur  Laws,  or  Larkins  ?], 
of  England. 

This  list  is  taken  from  Captain  Cesi^reo  Fernandez 
Daro's  learned  monograph,  Colon  y  Pinzon,  Informe 
reUuivo  d  los  pormenores  de  descuMmiento  del  Nuevo 
Mundoy  Madrid,  1883. 

Juan  de  La  Cosa  is  nsnally  spoken  of  as  having  ac- 
companied Colombns  on  his  second  voyage  bnt  not  on 
his  first.  An  ordinance  of  the  sovereigns,  however, 
dated  February  28,  1494,  and  preserved  among  the 
Simancas  MSS.,  thus  addresses  La  Cosa :  —  "  Foistes 
por  maestre  de  una  nao  vuestra  6.  las  mares  del  oc^ano, 
donde  en  aqnel  viaje  fueron  descubiertas  las  tierras  6 
islas  de  la  parte  de  las  Lidias,  6  vos  perdistes  la  dicha 
nao,"  anglichy  '*  Tou  went  as  master  of  a  ship  of  your 
own  to  the  ocean  seas  where  in  that  voyage  were  dis- 
covered the  lands  and  islands  of  the  Indies^  and  you 
lost  the  said  ship.'*  Navarrete,  Biblioteca  maritinui 
espaflola,  torn.  ii.  p.  209.  Mr.  Winsor  (Christopher 
Colundms,  p.  184)  seems  to  think  that  this  La  Cosa 
was  a  different  person  from  the  great  pilot  and  cosmo- 
grapher,  who  was  a  native  of  Santofla  and  resident  of 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria;  bnt  Captain  Duro  (p.  292) 
makes  him  the  same  person.  Cf.  Harrisse,  Christophe 
Colomb,  I  406. 
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LIST  OF  SUBYIYOBS  OF  THE  FIBST    YOYAGB  ABOUlfD 

THB  WOBLD. 

(After  the  coxreoted  lists  in  Gnillemaid's  Mdgdlan,) 

1.  Hie  eighteen  who  returned  to  Seville  in  the  Vio^ 
toria, 

Joan  Sebastian  Elcano,  captain-generaL 

Migael  de  Bodas,  boatswain  (contraTnaestre)  of  the 
Victoria. 

Francisco  Albo,  of  Axio,  boatswain  of  the  Trinidad. 

Juan  de  Acurio,  of  Bermeo,  boatswain  of  the  Con- 
cepcion. 

Martin  de  Judicibns,  of  Genoa,  superintendent  of  the 
Concepcion. 

Hernando  de  Bnstamante,  of  Alciintara,  barber  of  the 
Concepcion. 

Joan  de  Zuvileta,  of  Baracaldo,  page  of  the  Victoria. 

Migael  Sanchez,  of  Bodas,  skilled  seaman  (marinero) 
of  the  Victoria. 

Nicholas  the  Greek,  of  Naples,  marinero  of  the  Vic- 
toria. 

Diego  Grallego,  of  Bayonne,  marinero  of  the  'Victoria. 

Juan  Rodrigaez,  of  Seville,  marinero  of  the  Trinidad. 

Antonio  Rodrigaez,  of  Haelva,  marinero  of  the  Trini* 
dad. 

Francisco  Rodrigaez,  of  Seville  (a  Portuguese),  mari- 
nero of  the  Concepcion. 
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Juan  de  Arratiay  of  Bilbao,  common  sailor  {grumete) 
of  the  Victoria. 

Yasco  Gromez  Grallego  (a  Portngaese),  grumete  of  the 
Trinidad. 

Jaan  de  Santandres,  of  Caeto,  grwmete  of  the  Trini- 
dad. 

Martin  de  Isaorraga,  of  Bermeo,  grumete  of  the  Con- 
cepcion. 

The  Chevalier  Antonio  Pigaf etta,  of  Yicenza,  passen- 
ger. 

2.  The  thirteen  who  were  arrested  at  the  Cape  Verde 
isUmds. 

Pedro  de  Indarchi,  of  Teneriffe,  master  of  the  Sant- 
iago. 

Richard,  from  Normandy,  carpenter  of  the  Santiago. 

Simon  de  Borgos  (a  Portuguese),  servant  of  Mendoza, 
the  traitor  captain  of  the  Victoria. 

Juan  Martin,  of  Agnilar  de  Campo,  servant  of  the 
same  Mendoza. 

Boldan  de  Argote,  of  Bruges,  bombardier  of  the 
Goncepcion. 

Martin  Mendez,  of  Seville,  accountant  of  the  Vic* 
toria. 

Juan  Ortiz  de  Gk>pega,  of  Bilbao,  steward  of  the  San 
Antonio. 

Pedro  Grasco,  of  Bordeaux,  m/irinero  of  the  Santiago. 

Alfonso  Domingo,  marinero  of  the  Santiago. 

Ocacio  Alonso,  of  Bollullos,  marinero  of  the  Sant- 
iago. 

Gomez  Hernandez,  of  Huelva,  marinero  of  the  Con« 
cepcion. 

Felipe  de  Rodas,  of  Bodas,  marinero  of  the  Victoria. 

Pedro  de  Tolosa,  from  Guipuzcoa,  grumete  of  the 
Victoria^ 
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3.  The  four  Murvivora  of  the  Trinidady  who  returned  to 
Spain  long  after  their  comrades, 

Gronzalo  Gromez  de  Espinofla,  constable  (alfj^uazU)  d 

the  fleet 
Juan  Rodrigaez,  of  Seville  (called  ^  the  deaf  "),  mari' 

nero  of  the  Concepcion. 
Ginez  de  Mafra,  of  Xeres,  marinero. 
Leon  Pancaldoy  of  Savona  near  Genoa,  marisiero. 


INDEX. 


Anorr,  0.  O.,  dUoofven  rode  tmpto- 
menta  in  OUcUl  drift,  1.  8. 

AboriffinM,  in  America,  1. 1 ;  noeral 
condition  of,  L  2;  from  the  Old 
World,  L  4 ;  evidenoe  of  their  enti- 
qoity,  L  6;  in  OUdal  period,  L  7  ; 
eridenoee  in  Trenton  gniTel,  L  8 ; 
diBtribntion  of ,  L  9;  in  AuatraUe,  L 
26 ;  in  BwitMrlend.  L  30;  tribee  in 
Americe,  1.  38-47 ;  bed  no  oompie- 
henaion  of  ■tete-lmilding,  L  47; 
their  tools  end  life,  L  48 ;  their 
hovuea,  L  64-66;  never  emerged 
from  gentilism,  L  100 ;  m  seen  by 
the  Northmen,  i.  186-192 ;  of  South 
America.  iL  294-300. 

Acaxnapitiin,  ofl&oe  of  tlaoatecahtli  in, 
i.  114. 

**  Acts  of  God,"  erllt  that  are  charac- 
terised aa.  L  815. 

Adam  of  Bremen,  his  reference  to 
Vinland.  L  208-210 ;  what  Oolumbos 
knew  of  his  allusion  to  Yinland,  L 
384,  386;  copies  of  his  work,  L  386. 

Adelung,  on  the  number  of  Amerioan 
langnaigea,  L  38. 

Adobe  houses  of  the  ZnSUs,  L  83.  89B 
alto  Puebloa. 

JEscbylus,  and  the  Arimaspians,  L  287. 

Africa,  rirer-drift  men  retreated  into, 
i.  16;  tribes  in,  i.  23 ;  said  to  have 
been  cireumnarigated  by  the  P1k»- 
nieians,  L  298;  risited  by  Hanno, 
Bataspes.  and  Eudozns,  i.  300-302 ; 
nearly  droumnarigated  by  Diss,  L 
332. 

Agamemnon,  his  power,  i.  Ill,  113; 
age  of,  i.  124 ;  and  Leif  Ericsson,  L 
194,  1U6 ;  and  the  Incas,  iL  337. 

Agasftiz,  Alexander,  his  map  of  the 
Atlantic  sea-bottom  mennooed,  L 
427. 

AgsMis,  Louis,  on  the  origin  of  man, 
TB8. 

Agathoklea,  and  Ck>rtes  compared,  ii. 
247. 

Agnese,  Baptista,  his  map  in  1636,  iL 
4%. 

Agriculture,  known  only  in  Peru,  i. 
48i  ito  •Oeot  upon  the  family,  L  61. 


Agnado,  Juan,  asntto  iiiTMligato  0o> 
lumbua's  colony  at  Hispaniola,  1. 
483 ;  returns  to  Spain,  1.  484;  text 
of  his  commission,  iL  84. 

AhuisotI,  chief-of-men,  U.  224. 

Ailly,  Pierre  d*,  his  "Imago  Mundi,*' 
L372;  tt.l31. 

Alabama  river,  shell-moands  on  ita 
banks,  i.  6. 

Alaska,  discovery  of,  iL  651. 

Albuquerque,  Alfonso  de,  overthrows 
the  Arab  power  in  the  JEast  Indies, 
ii.  182. 

Alcantara,  Martinet  de,  half-brother 
of  Pisarro,  U.  396 ;  death  of,  U.  417. 

Alexander  the  Great,  and  Greek 
knowledge  of  the  East,  L  262. 

Alexander  VL,  pope,  his  bulls  relat- 
ing to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dia- 
coreriea,  L  464-469. 

Alfonso  V.  of  Portugal,  asks  advice  of 
Toacanelli,  concerning  the  way  to 
the  Indies,  L  366 ;  Us  invasion  of 
Gastne,  i.  367. 

Alfonso  XI.  of  GaatOe,  his  attempt  to 
increase  the  supply  of  horses  by 
prohibiting  ridii^j^  on  mules,  i.  346 ; 
and  the  war  with  GastUe,  L  381. 

Alfragan,  Arabian  astronomer,  his  in- 
fluence upon  Cdumboa,  L  377. 

Algonquins,  in  status  of  barbarism 
when  seen  by  white  men,  L  29 ;  ter- 
ritory of,  L  C2-44 ;  their  tribes  over- 
thrown by  the  Iroquois,  i.  47 ; 
houses  of,  L  78;  their  use  of  the 
baliata  or  demon^s  head  resemblee 
a  war  custom  of  the  Sknelings,  i. 
191,  192. 

Alliaons,  Petrus,  or  Pierre  d* Ailly,  his 
"Imago  Mundi,"  L  872;  raibbed 
from  ttoger  Bacon,  L  378. 

All  Saints,  bay  of,  named  by  Yespo- 
cius,  iL  102. 

Almagro,  Diego,  goes  vHth  Pisarro  to 
Peru,  ii.  391 ;  sent  back  for  suppIi«M, 
iL  392 ;  his  feud  with  Fernando  Pi- 
sarro, ii.  396 ;  wishes  to  share  more 
evenly  Atahualpa*s  ransom,  U.  401 ; 
defeats  Quizqnis,  ii.  407 ;  his  colony 
of  "New  Ikdedcs"  U.  4M»  etorti 
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for  Chili,  It.  409 ;  dafaaU  Manoo,  IL 
411;  MiMB  Cusco,  U.  411,412;  hit 
defeat  and  execution,  ti.  412,  413. 

''▲Imagro  the  lad,"  made  goyemor 
of  Peni,  ii.  417 ;  death,  iL  41& 

Almeida,  Frandaoo  de,  oTerthrowt 
the  Arab  power  in  the  East  Indiea, 
iLia2. 

Alphabet,  marka  the  beginning  of  dT- 
Uixation.  L  32:  of  theMayas,  L  138; 
the  Mezioans,  trat  not  the  Penniaos, 
were  on  the  way  to,  iL  363. 

AlTarado,  Pedro  de,  called  by  the 
Mexioana  Tonatiuh.  ii.  238 ;  in  Ori- 
ialTa'a  expedition,  ii.  243 ;  ceosured. 
Ii.  245 ;  left  by  Cortes  in  command 
at  Mexico,  iL  282 ;  his  massacre  of 
the  people,  iL  284;  goes  to  Peru,  iL 
407. 

Alyares  de  Cabral,  Pedro,  and  Jean 
Cousin,  L  160. 

Amaaoo  rirer,  origin  of  the  name,  iL 
415. 

America,  Pre-Columbian,  L  1;  anti- 
quity of  man  in,  L  4 ;  in  Oladal  pe- 
riod, L  6 ;  duration  of  Indians  in,  i. 
20 ;  absence  of  domesticable  uii- 
miUs  retarded  progress  in,  L  27; 
status  of  barbansm  in,  1.  36 ;  tribal 
society  in,  L  38 ;  primltiTS  society 
in,  i.  olt  100 ;  its  forms  of  society  at 
tlua  Conquest  outgrown  by  Mediter- 
ranean people  before  the  city  of 
Rome  was  built,  L  147 ;  pre-Colum- 
bian voyages  to,  L  148 ;  dlsoorered 
by  Leif.  L  164 ;  the  diaoovexr  inev- 
ititble,  1. 177,  178 ;  nerer  colonised 
hv  the  Northmen,  i.  216-220;  in 
Zeno's  narratiTe  no  claim  to  the 
discovery  of,  i.  237  ;  pr»*CoIumbian 
voyages  in  no  true  sense  a  discovery 
of,  i.  264;  a  great  step  toward  the 
discovery,  i.  279;  the  discovery  a 
gradual  process.  L  447 ;  the  naming 
of ,  ii.  46 ;  first  oiscoverer  to  see  the 
continent,  iL  87 ;  relation  of  Colum- 
bus and  Cabral  to  the  discovery,  ii. 
66 ;  on  the  vlobe  of  FinsBus,  iL  123, 
125;  how  the  name  developed,  ii. 
129 ;  name  first  used,  ii.  136 ;  terri- 
tory covered  by  the  name,  U.  140 ; 
the  son  of  Columbus  tacitiy  ap- 
proved of  the  name,  ii.  142-146; 
first  map  giving  the  name,  ii.  146 ; 
on  SchOner^s  globes,  ii.  148 ;  a  south- 
em  world,  iL  149 ;  covers  both  con- 
tinents, ii.  152;  other  names  s^v- 
gested  for  the  continents,  ii.  162 ; 
other  derivations,  iL  162;  first 
crossed,  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  Ii. 
644 ;  the  dlscovenr  gradual,  ii.  652 ; 
Bpaniards   and   n^ohmen  in,  ii. 

An^hnac,  warrior  of,  L  21 ;  never  an 

empire  of,  II.  216. 
Andi^ya,  FiMcual  de,  hears  of  Peru, 


Anderson,  qnotatloB  firamUs  *'AaBS^ 
ioa  not  Diaoovered  by  Oohimbni,* 
LS90. 
Andiade,  Pleniam  da,  reaehes  Chim, 

iL183. 
Animals,  domestic,  wwnnsssry  to  eolih 
nlats,  L  218,  21§;  where  ttisy  sis 
found  wild,  L  219;  domeetteatej  ly 
the  Peruvians.  iL  311 ;  tnfiMDOS  of 
oattie,  iL  315,  317 ;  Uamas,  iL  S18; 
hunted  in  Pern,  ii.  359. 
Antillfia,  origin  of  the  name,  L  376. 
Antipodal  world,  deaeribed  by  Mslii 
iL  127 ;  cuUed  "  Quarto  Pan,''  B. 
128. 
Apaches,  of  Arisooa,  status  of,  L  88; 

roaming  savages,  L  98. 
Arabs,  their  oomineroe,  L  269;  thrir 

learning,  L  271. 
AiBgo,  on  the  temperature  of  Otaai* 

land,  L  168. 
Arauoanians,  Indians  in  ChiH.  skatai 

of,  ii.  298 ;  unconquerable,  iL  414. 
Arohnolo^,  American,  its  impottaan 

and  fasemation,  L  147. 
Architecture,   aboriginal,   i.   66;  o( 
CaUfomia,  and  rmns  of  Uxmal,  L 
65;  of  the  Iroquois,  L  06,  77,  78; 
of  the  Mandans,  L  70 ;  of  the  Zoiii. 
L  83-97 ;  at  Palenque  and  Uxmal,  L 
137 ;  of  the  Peruvians,  iL  301 ;  is 
B(m)t  snd  Peru  in,  iL  368. 
Arctic  voyages,  iL  545-552. 
An  Fr6dhi,  the  bistoriui  of  lodsad, 
L  204;  refers  to  Yinland  and  tin 
Bknelings,  i.  206. 
Arimaspiims,  hi  tory  of  the  mythkil 

people  known  ss,  L  286,  287. 
Anstotie,  his  aignment  that  the  esrth 
is  a  sphere,  and  that  the  seatotki 
west  snd  east  is  one,  L  368. 
Arisona,  Indians  of,  L  82 ;  paabk»ati 

L86. 
Arnold,  Ooveraor,  bis  stone  ndD  it 

Newport,  f.  215. 
Aryan  and  Semitiopeoptos,  one  cbom 

of  their  rise,  i.  6&. 
Ada,  the  outiook  of  Europe  toward,  L 
261 ;  snd  the  disoovery  of  Ameries, 
L  262 :  routes  of  trade  with  BoroM 
L  262 ;  India,  L  266,  266;  deserfM 
bv  Cosmaa,  L  268 ;  Nestoriaa  ai>- 
sionaries  in,  2GS ;  searchinf  for 
wMnoftiie 


routes  to,  i.  206 ;  origin  < 
iLlS6. 

Asia  Minor,  dvflintion  in,  L  271,  ^ 
Astrolabe,  Martin  Behaim^i  improved, 

L896. 
Atahualpa,  overthrowa  tiie  Inoa  Hasi> 
oar,  iL  396;  Piaarro  and  Sotoriitti 
ii.  400 ;  capture  of,  iL  402 ;  ooOee- 
tion  of  his   ransom,  ii.  408;  kM 
Huaacar  put  to  death,  iL  404;  ■ 
himself  put  to  death,  iL  406:  hk 
overtiirow  of  tiie  true  Inca,  U.  43L 
Athabaskans,  of  Hudson  Bn,  L  98l 
Atlantis,  the  jalaad  of ,  L  42£ 
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Australia,  aboiiginas  in,  i.  26 ;  prfanl- 
tive  life  in,  i.  68. 

Avexao,  M.  d\  and  the  "Vita  deU* 
Amminglio,"  L  341 ;  on  the  date  of 
birth  of  Columbus,  i.  343;  on  the 
date  of  ToBcanelli's  first  letter  to 
Columbus,  L  366,  367 ;  and  the  tot- 
age  of  Bartholomew  Columbus  with 
Diaa,!.  402. 

ATila.    ^eeDiyfla. 

Azavacatl,  chief-of-men,  11.  224. 

Ayala,  Pedro  de,  his  letter  relating  to 
▼oyages  of  exploration  from  Bristol, 
ii.  4. 

Ayllon,  Luoas  Yasquei  d*,  his  colony 
on  James  rirer,  u.  490. 

Azcapotsaloo,  destmctioa  of,  ii.  224. 

Asores,  on  the  Medici  map  of  1361,  L 
321. 

Astec  oonfederaoy.  not  an  **  empire,** 
i.  104 ;  comparea  with  the  Iroquois 
confederacy,  1 104, 106, 118 ;  a  sy»> 
tern  of  plimder  enforced  by  terror, 
L  106.  See  aUo  Mexican  Confederacy. 

Aztecs,  belong  to  same  race  as  the  more 
barbarous  Algonquins,  and  Dakotas, 
1. 21 ;  compared  with  the  Sgjrptians, 
i.  34  ;  culture  of  the  Axtecs,  i.  83 ; 
and  the  Aztec  confederacy,  L  104  ; 
number  of,  L  106;  their  clans,  i. 
106;  their  phratries,  i.  108;  their 
tribal  council,  L  109 ;  the  **  snake-wo- 
man,** L  110;  tlacatecuhtli  of,  L 
111 ;  their  manner  of  collecting  trib- 
ute, L  116 ;  the  priesthood  of,  L  119 ; 
their  slaves,  L  121 ;  family  and  male 
descent  among,  L  122 ;  marriage,  L 
123 ;  private  property  among,  i.  124 ; 
writing  of,  1.  127 ;  their  wmies,  L 
128 ;  not  the  mound-builders,  i.  142 ; 
in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  IL  221 ;  their 
first  four  *^chiefs-or^en,'*  ii.  223; 
their  gods,  ii.  229-239 ;  their  fear  of 
horses,  ii.  248 ;  manner  of  fighting, 
il.  263,  264;  door  fsstenings  of,  ii. 
263 ;  their  totems,  ii.  266.  See  aUo 
Nahuas;  Mexicans. 

Aztlan,  old  home  of  the  Nahua  tribes, 
iL219. 

Azurara,  fine  edition  of  his  work,  i. 
816;  his  account  of  the  trade  in 
slaves,  1444,  iL  430,  431. 

Babbitt.  Miss  F.  B.,  referred  to,  i.  7 ; 
her  discoveries  in  IQnnesota,  i.  9. 

Bachofen,  Professor,  Ms  w<n>k  **  Das 
Mutterrecht,**  L  64. 

Bacon,  Lord,  on  Bartholomew  Colum- 
bus's mission  to  Henry  VIL,  i.  407. 

Bacon,  Booer,  on  the  distance  by  sea 
l^om  Spain  westward  to  Aria,  i.  279 ; 
Brunette  Latfaii  visits,  and  describes 
his  compass,  L  314 ;  collects  pssssges 
from  ancient  writers  on  the  distance 
from  Spain  westward  to  Asia,  i.  371, 
872;  AlHawia  plaglariied  from,  i. 
178. 


Badajosi  oongress  of,  to  settle  th« 
ownenUp  M  the  Moluccas,  iL  488. 

Baffin,  Wifliam,  his  arctic  explora- 
tions, ii.  648. 

Baffin's  Bay,  vqyage  to,  fai  1136,  I. 
172. 

Bajaset,  his  massacre  of  French  pris- 
oners compared  with  Huayna*s  sup-  ^ 
preasion  of  revolt  at  Quito,  iL  326. 

Bidboa,  Vasco  NuBes  de,  sees  the  Pa- 
cific, IL  180 ;  his  death  referred  to, 
ii.  239;  sails  with  Enciso's  expedi- 
tion, IL  370 ;  head  of  the  colony  in 
the  gulf  of  UrabA,  IL  871 ;  his  quar- 
rel with  Enciso,  iL  373 ;  hean  of 
Peru,  IL  374;  sees  the  Pacific,  iL 
376;  hears  more  of  Peru,  ii.  376; 
Pedrarias  jealous  of,  iL  ^8;  com- 
plains of  Pedrarias,  IL  378 ;  his  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  gold,  ii.  379; 
number  of  Indians  that  perished  in 
the  expedition,  iL  379;  delays  for 
iron  and  pitch.  IL  380 ;  his  fatal  con- 
versation, ii.  381 ;  put  to  death  by 
Pe<Lrarlas,  U.  883 ;  his  character,  IL 

Balista,  of  the  Algonquins,  L  192. 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe,  on  the  priest- 
commander  of  the  Aztecs,  i.  116 ; 
on  Herrara  as  a  historian,  iL  62; 
suggests  that  the  Bermudas  may 
have  been  the  arcbipelMO  of  San 
Bernardo,  iL  89;  on  Yespucius*s 
letter  to  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  IL  94 ; 
on  prehistoric  Mexico,  IL  216. 

Bsndelier,  Adolf  on  the  population  of 
the  pueblos,  L  94,  96 ;  his  Mexican 
researehes,  i.  103;  on  the  Azteo 
confederacy,  L  106  ;  on  Spanish  er- 
rors, i.  110 ;  on  the  tlacatecuhtli,  or 
**  chief-of-men,'*  i.  114 ;  aiMi  Mexico, 
L  130;  on  the  meaning  of  Chichi- 
mecs,  ii.  219 ;  on  Mexico  as  a  strong- 
hold, ii.  222;  on  Quetzalcoatl,  U. 
232. 

Barbarians,  described  by  early  writers, 
L  327-329 ;  their  idea  of  foreigners, 
L432. 

Barbarism,  distinguished  from  savage- 
ry, i.  26 ;  marked  bv  domestication 
of  animals,  i.  27 ;  end  of  lower  period 
and  middle  status  of ,  L  29 ;  value  of 
the  term,  L  34 ;  best  exemplified  in 
America,  i.  36  ;  tribes  in  the  period 
of,  1.  40-47 ;  humsn  sacrifice  char- 
acteristic of,  L  119 ;  importance  of 
the  middle  period  of,  L  130 ;  Peruvi- 
ans in  middle  period  of,  ii.  314. 

Barbaro,  Marco,  on  Antonio  Zeno,  L 
234. 

Barbastro,  IxiiB  de,  converts  the  In- 
dians in  Tusulutbin,  ii.  471. 

Barbowa,  Diego,  Magellan  marries  his 
daughter,  iL  191 ;  warns  Magellan  of 
treason  among  his  captains,  iL  192. 

Bardsen,  Ivar,  accuracy  of  hia  descrip* 
tion  of  OreMilaod,  L 169, 839  i  oo  the 
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climate  of  Greenland.  L  176 ;  trana- 
lacioDB  of  his  book,  I.  239 ;  springa 
described  bv,  L  243. 

Barents,  Williani,  translates  Bardsen*s 
work  oo  Qreenland,  L  238 ;  his  aro- 
tic  explorations,  iL  646. 

Bastidas,  Rodrigo  de,  his  Toyage  in 
1600-1602,  U.  96. 

Bates,  H.  W.. describes  the  Orinoco  at 
iU  mouth,  i.  492. 

Battas,  cannibalism  among,  iL  268. 

Baxter,  Bvlrester,  i.  86. 

Beaujeu,  nis  expedition  to  the  Missis- 
sippi fails,  U.  637. 

Behaim,  Martin,  his  improved  astro- 
Ube,  i.  396 ;  his  globe,  1492,  and  his 
career,  L  422-424;  his  AUantic 
ocean,  L  429;  his  map  and  the 
**  Mundns  Novus  *'  of  Vespadus,  IL 
117. 

Benin,  the  king  of,  sends  an  embassy 
to  John  II.  of  Portugal  requesting 
missionariea,  L  330. 

Bering,  Vitus,  proTes  North  America 
separated  from  Asia,  U.  644 ;  Laurid- 
aen'a  life  of,  iL  660;  his  explora- 
tions, ii.  660-^62. 

Bering  sea,  shallowness  of,  i.  14. 

Bemaldes,  Andres,  his  History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  i.  338;  on 
the  date  of  birth  of  Columbus,  L 
843, 344 ;  description  of  Jamaica  and 
Cuba,  L  471,  472 ;  a  high  authorihr 
for  Columbus's  second  voyage,  i.  486. 

B<}thencourt,  Jean  de,  founds  a  colony 
in  the  Canaries,  L  321. 

**Biblioteca  Colombina"  at  Seville, 
library  of  Ferdinand  Columbus,  L 
336;  Seneca's  Tragedies  in,  L  369; 
other  books  in,  L  372. 

Bienewits,  Peter,  his  idea  of  Cuba  and 
Hispaniola,  iL  161. 

Bison,  and  Thorflnn's  bull,  L  187. 

Bjami  Grimolfsson,  the  story  of  his 
death,  i.  169. 

Bjami  Herjulfsson,  his  voyage  of  986, 
L  162;  in  Norway,  L  1^. 

Bobadilla,  Francisco  de,  Fonseca's 
creature,  L  499;    orders  Columbus 

Slit  in  chains,  i.  600;  and  sent  to 
pain,  L  601 ;  and  Fonseca,  L  603. 

Boston,  its  latitude  possible  for  Yin- 
land,  L  182. 

Boucher  de  Perthes,  referred  to,  i.  8. 

Bourgogne,  Jean  de,  and  MandeviUe's 
Travds,  i.  290. 

Bow  and  arrow,  invention  of,  maiks 
an  advance  in  savagery,  L  26. 

Boyle,  Bernardo,  apostolic  vicar  for 
the  Indies,  L  4^ ;  deserts  Columbus 
and  tries  to  ruin  him,  1.  479,  480. 

Brandt,  Sebastian,  his  alluUon  to  the 
discovery  by  Columbus,  L  462. 

Brasseur,  AbM,  on  Mexico  and  Egypt, 
L  147. 

Brattahlid,  a  viUafe  in  Greenland. 
See  Qgfienland 


BraiQ,  Oabnd  takes  yoaaearion  of,  ior 
Portugal,  iL  97 ;  nativea  of,  iL  101, 
102 ;  on  old  maps  America  or  MqB' 
dus  NovuB,  ii.  146;  origin  «f  tbi 
name,  and  the  commoit  of  Baira, 
iL  160 ;  Hngnenota  in,  iL  611. 

Breviesca,  Xunano,  irritates  Oobm* 
bus,L  487. 

Brinton,  Dr.  Daniel  G.,  Ms  work  oa 
the  Lenape,  L  43  ;  aiul  the  chronicle 
of  Chicxulub,  L  138 ;  hU  ''Emjvof 
an  Americanist,"  iL  218;  oo  Tol- 
tecs  and  Astecs,  ii.  220 ;  on  Qoetal- 
coatl,  IL  232 ;  his  eesay  on  Nabiatl 
music,  ii.  470. 

Bristol,  England,  merchanta  of ,  iL  & 

Britons,  ancient,  in  middle  skatuiof 
barbarism,  L  30. 

Bronze  age,  L  31. 

Browning,  Robert,  hla  Caliban  on  8e- 
tebos.  U.  199. 

BuUs,  of  Alexander  VL,  L  464. 

Bunbury,  Mr.,  on  the  Pboenidsa  toj* 
age  around  Africa,  L  298;  on  Stifr 
bo's  prophecy,  L  870. 

Burial  customs,  of  the  Chibcfaai,  iL 
296;  in  Peru,  iL  343. 

Btirton,  Sir  Richard,  on  Iceland  Ui- 
tones,  L  212. 

Butler,  Profesaor  J.  D.,  regarding  tke 
agreement  to  swear  that  Cnbavu 
part  of  India,  iL  71. 

Cabejudo,  Bodriguex,  his  testiaoiV 
relating  to  Columbus,  L  411. 

Cabesa  de  Yaca,  captive  among  tte 
Indians.  L  261;  U.  601. 

Cabo  de  Ynglaterra,  ii.  14. 

Cabot,  John,  and  the  newa  of  Cotaa- 
btts's  first  vojrage,  L  461 ;  stoi^  of, 
ii.  2;  moves  to  Bristol,  iL  8;  aili 
from  Bristol  in  1497,  ii.  6;  cootos- 

f>raneous  account  of  his  voyan,  i. 
;  receives  a  pension  from  Hcniy 
YII.,  ii.  6;  PaaquaUgo  deacribw, 
ii.  6 ;  aaila  in  search  of  CipanBO  is 
1498,  iL  6;  what  part  of  Kortk 
America  did  he  visit,  ii.  9;  Sobodo's 
deecriptioo  of  his  course,  iL  U; 
probable  range  of  the  Oabot  vojagOi 
u.  14;  andColnmbaa,iL23^wMbs 

the  first  to  see  the  oontinem,  iL  ^> 

Cabot,  Sebaatlaa,  sails  in  search  d 
Cipango,  ii.  6 ;  later  csresr  of.  iL  7; 
what  part  of  North  America  did  bt 
visit,  ii.  9 ;  mapattributad  to,ii.  10; 
did  not  sail  as  far  south  as  Florids, 
ii.  16 ;  second  voyage  a  fallnre,fi.  1^ 

Cabral,  Pedro  AlTares  de,  crosses  tte 
AtUntic  accidentally  and  tak«a  por 
session  of  Braail  for  FDrtnfal«  & 
96,  97  ;  nature  and  oonseqasBeM  <■ 
his  discovery,  U.  98, 99 ;  us  saeoe» 
fnl  voyage  to  Hindostan,  iL  1<X^ 

Cadamosto.  Loigi,  Tojags  to  tlit  »■ 
Grande,  L  826. 

Calaveras  skull,  antiquity  cl,  L  U* 
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Callfomia,  the  aatlqaity  of  man  in, 

L  11 ;  Indiana  of.  i.  38. 
Cam,  Diego,  reacnea   the  Congo,  i. 

326  ;  hia  voyage  in  1484,  L  396. 
Cambodia,  ruina   at   Palenque   com- 
pared with  thooe  at,  L  136. 
Cunel,  the,   probably  originated   in 

America,  i.  19. 
Cantino.  Alberto,  hia  beautiful  map  in 
1502.  ii.  20-21 ;  what  it  proTes  con- 
oemlnff  Florida,  ii.  74;  not  taken 
from  La  Coaa*s  map,  U.  76  ;  com- 
pared with  WaldaeemUller*s  map, 
U.78. 

C^uaary  ialands,  known  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  a  favourite  theme  for 
po^a,  L  303 ;  rediacoverr  of,  i.  320 ; 
on  the  Medici  map  of  1361,  L  321 ; 
the  colony  founded  by  Jean  de 
RHhencourt  in,  i.  321 ;  Columboa 
delayed  at,  i.  421. 

Candia,  Pedro  de,  decides  to  follow 
PIxarro,  ii.  393. 

Cannibalism,  L  49 ;  flourished  in  Mex- 
ico at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  i. 
119  -,  in  aboriginal  America,  i.  466; 
of  the  Mexicans,  iL  268-269;  origin 
of  the  term,  ii.  297. 

Caonabo,  IncUan  chieftain,  plans  to 
overwhelm  the  Spaniards  under 
Colnmbus;  i.  482 ;  his  death,  i.  486. 

Capac,  pronunciation  of,  ii.  300. 

Cape  Alpha  and  Omega,  i.  468. 

Cape  Bojador,  Oil  flannes  passes,  L 
322-323. 

Cape  of  Ck>od  Hope,  passed  by  Diss, 
and  named  by  King  John  II.  of 
PratDgal.  L  332 ;  the  return  of  Diaa 
from,  1.  402. 

Cape  Oracias  a  Dies,  L  609. 

Cape  Horn,  named,  iL  488. 

Cape  Mayii,  L  468,  470. 

Cape  Hon,  i.  320-322. 

Ciqw  San  Roque,  named  byVetpa- 
eiaa,iL10a 

C«pe  Verde  islands,  discovered  by 
Gomes,L326. 

Carav^  Spanish  and  Portugueae 
aUparL312. 

Cariba,  cannibals,  iL  296. 

Carpini  and  Bubruquis,  two  monks, 
visit  the  Great  Khan,  L  278. 

Carr,  Incien,  on  Indian  domestic  life, 
L67. 

Cartagena,  Juan  de,  captain  of  the 
San  Antonio,  iL  191 ;  put  in  irons, 
tt.  194;  in  open  mutiny  against 
Magellan,  iL  196;  overpowerod,  iL 
198. 

Cartier.  Jacques,  Iroquoia  village 
founa  bv,  i.  46 ;  voyage  of,  ii.  4M. 

Carvadal,  Bamardinoda,  refers  in  1493 
to  Cotmnbus^s  disooveriea.  L  461. 

Caas,  Lewia,  his  sceptidsm  in  regard 
to  Spanish  narratives,  L  101. 

Castro,  Yaoa  da,  govenMir  of  Pam,  iL 
417-41& 


Catalan  map  of  1375,  i.  287. 

Catliay,  the  early  name  of  China,  i.277. 

Catlin,  an  authority  on  the  Indiana, 

L  40 ;  theory  about  Madoc  and  the 

Minnitarees,  i.  41;  Mandan  houses 

visited  by,  L  81. 
Gattigara,  posiUon  of,  ii.  126, 498, 60a 
Cattle,  earUest  private  property,  iL 

317.    See  also  Animala 
Cave  men,  of  Europe,  L  16 ;  Eskimos 

probably  a  remnant  of,  L  17 ;  their 

attainmentSj  i.  34. 
Caxamarca,  Piiarro  at  the  town  of,  IL 

400. 
Centeno,  Diego  de,  defeated,  iL  420. 
Cervantes,  applauded  the  expulsion  of 

the  Moriscoes,  iL  6C3. 
C^lon,  curious  notions  about,  i.  308, 

Chaco  valley,  pueblos  of ,  L  91 ; 

Champlain.  Samuel  de,  founder  of 
Canada,  ii.  529 ;  bis  poUcy  leads  to 
the  alliance  of  the  Five  Nations  with 
Dutch  and  English,  il.  630. 

Champoton,  defeat  of  the  Spaniard* 
at,  0.242. 

Chanca,  Dr.,  his  relation  of  Colum- 
bus's second  voyage,  i.  464. 

Charles  VII.  of  France,  i.  113. 

Chamay,  M.  de,  on  Waldeck's  draw- 
ings at  Palenque,  L  134;  on  the 
rums  at  Palenque,  L  136,  137 ;  hia 
idea  of  the  Toltec  empire,  ii.  218; 
finds  door  fastenings  at  Uxmal,  iL 
264. 

Gherokeee,  offshoot  from  Iroquois 
stock,  i.  42 ;  the  same  sa  the  early 
mound-builders,  L  144, 146. 

Chersonese,  the  Golden,  Columbus 
hopes  to  find,  L  476,  489. 

Cheater,  earls  of,  their  increase  of 
sovereignty,  L  76. 

Chibchas,  tribes  of  Central  America, 
iL  294;  burial  customs  of,  iL  296; 
works  on,  U.  296. 

Chichen-Itsa,  contemporary  document 
on,  L  138 ;  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  L  139. 

Chichimecs,  speculations  about  the 
people  called,  iL  218 ;  lUmi  Simten 
on.  IL  219. 

Chicxasaws,  their  mounds  in  Misaia- 
sippi,  i.  146. 

Chicxulub,  the  chronicle  of,  L  138. 

Chiefs,  among  the  Indiana,  i.  69. 

Chief s-of-men.    See  Tlacatecuhtli. 

Chili,  conquered  by  the  Incas,  il.  824 ; 
Valdivia^s  conquest  of,  U.  413,  414. 

Chillingham  Park,  wild  cattle  in,  L 
219. 

Ghimus,  had  a  semi-civilixation  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Incaa,  iL 
822. 

China,  first  knowledge  of,  L  264; 
called  Sinn  or  Thin,  L  264 ;  its  po- 
sition described  by  Gosmaa,  L  268; 
visited  by  Neatoriiui  mjsakiinariea,  L 
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268 ;  becomM  known  to  Baropeana 
M  Cath»7,  L  2T7 ;  first  knowledge  of 
an  ocean  beyond,  L  278 ;  Bacon  on 
the  divtanoe  from  Spain  westward 
to,  i.  279;  visited  by  the  Polo 
brothers,  i.  281,  282 ;  Odoric's  visit 
to,  L  290 ;  closed  to  Europeans,  L 
291 ;  described  by  Ifaroo  Polo,  L 
868,  369 ;  according  to  Toeoanelll, 
L  876;  beUef  that  Cuba  was  a  part 
of,  L  444;  Peter  Martyr's  doubte 
about,  L  446;  Andrade  reaches,  iL 
183. 
Chinese,  their  discovery  of  Fusang,  L 
148, 149 ;  classed  as  civilised,  i.  32. 
Cbirihuanaa,  cannibals,  attempts  to 
subjugate,  il.  349 ;  their  communal 
houses,  iL  360. 
Ohiriqui,  tombs  in  the  province  of,  ii. 

294. 
Ohoctaws,  i.  42. 
Ohoiseul-Dailleconrt,  bis  work  on  the 

Crusades,  L  272. 
Cholula,  populaticm  of,  i.  96 ;  plot  to 

entrap  Cortes  at,  U.  266. 
Christianity,  in  Norway  and  Iceland, 
i.  163, 164 ;  in  Greenland,  i.  221, 222 
in  Europe  in  the  year  1000,  i.  269 
260 ;  in  Asia,  i.  2G9 ;  and  the  Cm 
8ades,L270;  and  the  Turks,  i.  271 
its  Influence  with  Henry  the  liTaviga' 
tor,  Columbus,  and  Cortes,  i.  318  \ 
and  the  slave-trade,  i.  323,  324 ;  in 
ttie  time  of  Magellan,  illustrated  by 
his  character,  ii.  206;    and  Asteo 
gods,  ii.  226  i  and  vicarious  sacrifice, 
fi.  283,  284 ;  in  Cuba,  ii.  446 ;  Las 
Casas  and,  iL  464, 466;  in  Spahi,  ii. 
662,663;    uniformity    in    religious 
beliefs  not  desirable,  iL  664 ;  the  In- 
({uisition,  U.  664. 
Chupas,  battle  at,  iL  418. 
Cibao,  explanation  of,  L  467. 
Cibola,  Seven  Cities  of,  U.  604. 
Ciesa  de  Le<»i,  Pedro,  Ms  life  and 
worka,  U.  304, 306 ;  part  of  his  work 
attributed  by  Presoott  to  Sarmiento, 
ii.  306  ;  oa  Peru  under  the  Incas, 
iL  827;  on  the  deposition  of  Urco 
and  the  power  of  the  council,  ii. 
836;  on  burying  widows  alive,  iL 
843 ;  on  the  improved  condition  of 
Indians  in  Peru  after  Las  Casas's 
work,  ii.  476. 
Cihuacoatl,  or  snake-woman,  i.  110. 
Cintra,  Piedro  de,  reaches  Sierra  Le- 
one, i.  326. 
Cipango  (Japan),  position  of,  acoord- 
ins  to  ToecaaiBlli,  L  876 ;  Columbus 
saus  for,  i.  421 ;    fear  that  he  has 
missed  it,  L  429 :  groping  for  Quin- 
say  and,  L  433 ;  Hispaniola  called  a 
part  of,  L  444;   not  Hispaniola,  i. 
478 ;  Sebastian  Cabot  sails  In  search 
of,  U.  & 
Civilisatioa,  defined,  L  24;   whv  re- 
tarded in  America,  L  27 ;  alphabet 


narks  the  beginning  ol,  L  83;  b 
Mexico  and  Pern,  L  33;  misuse  a( 
the  term,  i.  34;  Oreek  and  Peru- 
vian compared,  L  83;  the  changs 
'from  gentile  to  poUtieal  society,  L 
99 ;  in  Mexioo,  L  101 ;  and  cannibd- 
ism,  L  119;  gemu  of,  among  the 
Aztecs,  L  124,  130;  in  AmnSm  sfc 
the  Conquest,  L  147;  of  the  (Hi 
World  and  the  New,  L  148 ;  and  do- 
mestic animab,  L  218;  in  Y^am 
during  the  voyagea  of  the  North- 
men, L  267-269 ;  geographical  know- 
ledge before  1492,  L  263 ;  in  Con- 
stantinople of  the  twelfth  oentniy,  L 
270,  271 ;  the  eilect  of  the  CnMado 
on,  L  273, 274 ;  in  the  fourteenth  eso- 
tury ,  L  276 ;  what  it  owea  to  Tsoloaie 
tribal  moUUW,  iL  361 ;  highest  type 
of  manhood,  ii.  466. 
Clan,  the  earliest  family-groap,  L  60; 
structure  of ,  L  69 ;  the  origin  of  tte 
to^-nship,  L  99 ;  amooff  the  Asteo, 


L  IOC,  107;  rights  and  dutiea  of,L 
108;  and  Asteo  marriagea,  L  128; 
metamorphosis  in  the  stmctors  o<, 
IL  316 ;  qrstem  bndwn  XMp  in  Pen, 

Clark,  Wniiam,  croaacis  the  coptinsst, 

iL644. 
Clavigero,  on  the  tlacatecuhtli,  L  114; 

referred  to  on  oop|;er  hatrhets,  L 

12?. 
Claymont,  Delaware,  palawlith  fomd 

at,  i.  9. 
Coelho,  OonoakK  hia  voyaga  In  U08, 

U.  167. 
Cogoleto,  not  the  birtliplaoe  of  OqIbd- 

bus,  L  346. 
Colden,  CadwaUader,  L  46w 
Coligny,  favours  fmmding  Hogwaol 

colonies,  iL  611. 
Columbia     river,     diaoovered     lai 

named,  ii.  648. 
Colombo,  Domenico,  father  of  Cotm- 

bus,  his  family  and  ita  changM  of 

residence,  L  847 ;  sale  of  hla  mum 

In  Genoa,  L86L 
Colombo,   Giovanni,    giandfsther  ol 

Columbus,  L  846. 
Columbus,  Bartholomew,  brotlMr  of 

Christopher,  his  voyage  with  DiM» 

L  333;  in  liabon,  L  360,  361;  bis 

Krsonal  appearance,  L  383 ;  said  to 
ve  sumosted  the  route  to  the  Is* 
dies,  L  3Bi6 ;  returns  with  IHas  ttm 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  L  402;  goei 
to  England,  i.  404 ;  the  year  of  Idi 
going  in  dispute,  L  406-407 ;  gosi  to 
France,  i.  407 ;  carries  sof^^ieft  to 
his  brother  at  Hispaniola.  L  479; 
appointed  adelantado,  L  479;  fosads 
New  Isabella,  afterward  San  Donio- 
go,  I.  484 ;  in  irona.  L  600;  Joint  tht 
fourth  expedition,  1.606;  putsdova 
the  mutiny  at  Jamaica,  L  612;  sad 
John  Cdbot,  iL  8, 4. 
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ColmnbiDs,  Ohrietopher,  bis  «neged  in- 
formation from  Adam  of  Bremeni  L 
211 ;  carried  cattle  with  him  to  the 
WeBtIndies,i.218;  and  "Fridanda,'* 
L  236 ;  the  true  diacorerer  of  Amer- 
ica, L  256;  and  Cathay,  L  279;  his 
■econd  homeward  and  third  outward 
▼ogragea,  i.  313;  and  religion,  L  318 ; 
■onroea  for  the  life  of,  i.  335-341 ;  a 
folaminooB  writer,  L  338;  hia  let- 
ten,  L  338;  early  life,  i.  339;  liToe 
by  Irring  and  Harriaae,  L  342 ;  date 
m  birth  of,  by  the  deed  at  BaTona,  L 
842,  343 ;  accordins  to  Bemaldei,  L 
343 ;  according  to  nis  own  letter  of 
1501,  i.  344;  probable  date  of  birth 
1436,  i.  345 ;  permitted  to  ride  on  a 
mnle,  i.  345;  hia  bfarthplaoe,  L  346 
hia  evly  Ufe  and  education,  L  849 
date  of  hia  going  to  Liabon,  L  360 
his  letter  to  King  Ferdinand  1606, 
aa  afidencfl  tliat  he  went  to  Portu- 
gal cir.  1470,  i.  360 ;  hia  peraonal  ap- 
pearance, i.  353 ;  marriea  and  goes 
to  Porto  Santo  to  liTOfi.  353;  atudiea 
the  charts  left  by  Perestrelo,  L  354 ; 
ooDsnlta  ToaoaneUi,  L  365;  Toaea- 
nelli'a  first  letter  to,  L  356;  Toaca- 
nem*a  aecond  letter  to,  L  361 ;  did 
ha  first  auggest  the  westward  route 
to  the  Indiea,  i.  363 ;  the  date  of  the 
first  letter  of  Toscanelli,  i.  365-^68 ; 
the  **Imago  Mundi"  a  faTourite  book 
of,  L  372 ;  facsimile  of  annotationa 
t^,  L  373 ;  hia  opinion  of  the  aize  of 
the  globe,  the  width  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  etc,  i.  377;  le^h  of  hia 
first  Toysffe,  i.  378 ;  his  reliance  on 
Alliaous,  I  378,  380 ;  his  miscalcu- 
lation of  distance,  L  380,  381 ;  the 
porpose  of  his  scheme,  L  381 ;  hia 
treatiae  on  the  fire  cones,  L  382 ; 
▼oyages  to  Ouinea  and  the  Arctic 
ocean,  L  382 ;  what  lie  knew  of  V  in- 
Isjid,  i.  884 ;  not  probable  that  he 
heard  of  Adam  ox  Bremen^a  allu- 
sion, L  386 ;  8torm*s  opinion,  i.  386 ; 
Yinland  forgotten  by  1400,  i.  387; 
knowledge  of  Yinland  of  little  value 
to,  1.  388 ;  a  knowledge  of  Yinland 
would  have  been  sn  inraluable  argu- 
ment to  conTince  his  adyersaries,  i. 
890-392 ;  contemporary  evidence 
that  he  did  not  know  of  Yinland,  i. 
89E);  rteumtf  of  the  genesis  of  his 
scheme.  L  395;  negotiations  with 
John  u.  of  Portugal,  i.  396 ;  Portu- 
guese estimates  of  Columbus,  i.  396, 
987;  he  leaves  Portugal,  i.  398; 
death  of  his  wife,  i.  399 ;  entem  the 
Spanish  service,  i.  399 ;  said  to  have 
tried  to  interest  Genoa  and  Yenice 
in  his  enterprise,  i.  400 ;  and  Sala- 
manca, i.  401 ;  birth  of  Ferdinand 
bis  son,  i.  401;  did  not  sail  with 
Dias,  L  402,  403;  visiU  Bartholo- 
mew at  Lisbon,  and  sands  him  to 


England,  i.  404 ;  enconraged  by  the 
duke  of  MedinarOeli,  L  408;  Isa- 
bella undecided  what  to  do,  L  409; 
be  determines  to  go  to  France,  1. 
400;  at  Huelva,  L  410;  meets  Juan 
Peres,  who  writes  to  the  queen,  i. 
411 ;  summoned  to  court,  L  4il ; 
confused  >tonr  of  his  visits  to  La 
BAbida,  L  412;  the  conference  be- 
fore Granada,  L  413;  the  clergy 
suf^rt  him,  L  413;  his  terms  in 
negotiating  with  the  Queen,  i.  414 ; 
his  religious  feelings,  i.  416;  his 
terms  refused,  i.  416;  his  agreement 
with  the  sovereigns,  i.  417. 

First  voyage :  now  the  money  was 
raised,  i.  418;  sails  from  Paloa,  L 
421 ;  delayed  at  the  Canaries,  i.  421 ; 
hia  true  and  false  reckonings,  i.  424, 
425 ;  explains  the  deflection  of  the 
needle,  I.  425 ;  enters  the  Sargasso 
sea,  L  426 ;  the  trade  winda,  L  428 ; 
the  crew  impatient,  L  ^8 ;  changea 
his  course,  L  429 ;  land  ahead,  (Mo* 
ber  12,  L  431 ;  jov  of  the  sailors, 
i.  431 ;  discovers  Guanahani,  i.  432 ; 
groping  for  Cathay,  L  433,  434;  his 
messengers  to  the  Great  Khan,  L 
435 ;  dMerted  by  Martin  Pincon,  L 
436 ;  at  HayU  or  HispauioU,  i.  436 
the  Santo  Maria  wrecked,  i.  437 
leaves  a  colony  at  Hispaniola,  i.  438 
meets  tlie  Pints,  and  is  nearly 
wrecked  by  a  storm,  i.  439 ;  his  re- 
ception at  the  Azores  and  in  Portu- 
gal, L  440,  441 ;  Portuguese  advise 
his  assassination,  i.  441 ;  his  return 
to  Palos,  i.  441;  his  reception  by 
the  sovereigns  at  Barcelona,  L  443 ; 
number  of  ships  snd  men  in  the  seo- 
ond  voyage,  i.  445 ;  his  discovery  an 
event  without  any  parallel  in  his- 
tory, i.  446 ;  a  discoverer  of  Strange 
Courts,  L  448 ;  his  letter  to  Sanchei 
translated  into  Latin  and  known  in 
Enghmd  and  Italy,  i.  449-451 ;  Mr. 
Major's  rendering  of  the  letter  to 
Sanchez,  L  460 ;  and  the  expedition 
of  Cabot,  L  461 ;  earliest  references 
to  his  discoveries.  L  451,452;  hated 
by  Fonaeca,  i.  462. 

Second  voyage:  makes  prepara* 
tions  for  sailing,  L  463;  notable 
peraona  who  accompanied,  i.  463; 
narrativea  of  the  vovage  df,  L  464 ; 
he  cruiaea  amonff  the  cannibal  is- 
lands, i.  465 ;  explorea  Cibao,  L  467 ; 
disoovers  Jamaica,  i.  470;  searches 
for  Zaiton,  i.  472 ;  feels  sure  that  he 
has  found  India,  i.  474 ;  tskea  pre- 
caution against  cavillers,  1.  476, 
477 ;  returns  ill  to  the  town  of  Isa- 
bella, i.  478 ;  appoints  Bartholomew 
his  brother  adelantado,  L  479 ;  the 
meeting  at  Hispaniola  and  charse 
that  he  was  tsrrannicnl,  L  481 ;  in 
trouble  with  the  Indians,  L  48i| 
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reoelTM  new  sopplieB,  i.  482;  and 
Aeuftdo.  i.  483;  diacoTers  gold 
mukes,  L  483;  believes  HiBpaniola 
to  be  Ophir,  i.  484;  returns  to 
Spain  and  is  kindly  received.  L  484, 
486;  protesta  against  the  edicts  of 
1496  and  1497,  L  486,  487 ;  loses  his 
temper,  i.  487. 

Third  voyage :  the  ocpedition  In 
1408,  L  488;  his  course,  I  488,  489; 
becumed,  il  490 ;  reaches  Trinidad, 
L  491 ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
L  491,  492 ;  his  speculations  as  to 
the  earth's  shape,  L  494;  and  the 
position  of  Eden,  i.  496 ;  arrives  at 
Ban  Domingo,  1 496 ;  overshadowed 
by  Yasco  oa  Chuma's  discoveries,  i. 
486 ;  in  irons,  L  600 ;  sent  to  Spain, 
L  601 ;  his  arrival  at  the  Alhambra, 
i.  602;  the  responsibility  of  the 
sovereigns,  L  603. 

Fourth  voyage:  purpose  of  this 
last  voyage,  L  604,  605;  his  letter 
to  Pope  Alexander  Yl.,  L  606; 
leaves  Cadis  in  1602,  i.  606;  or- 
dered out  of  San  Domingo,  L  606 ; 
on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  i.  608; 
passes  Cape  Oradas  a  Dios,  i.  609 ; 
bears  news  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
India,  i.  610;  his  fruitless  search 
for  the  strait  of  Bfalacca,  i.  610 ;  at- 
tempts to  make  a  settlement,  i.  611 ; 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ja- 
maica, L  612 ;  his  return  to  Spain, 
L  613;  his  death,  i.  613;  his  last 
retting-plaoe,  i.  613;  his  coat-cf- 
arms,  and  the  "Nuevo  Mundo,"  L 
614,  616;  news  of  his  first  voyage 
reaches  England,  iL  4;  compared 
with  Cabot,  iL  23 ;  and  the  egg,  IL 
23;  and  Yespucins,  IL  29;  proved 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  Pearl 
Coast,  iL  60;  he  did  not  discover 
Honduras,  ii.  70;  and  the  agree- 
ment to  swear  that  Cuba  was  part 
of  India,  ii.  71 ;  Aguado*s  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  charges  against, 
iL  84 ;  influence  of  Yeepncius*s  first 
voyage  on  Columbus's  fourth,  iL 
92 ;  Cabral*s  discovery  independent 
of,  iL  98;  and  Yespucius  thought 
to  have  done  different  things,  iL 
129;  why  the  continent  did  not 
take  his  name,  U.  138-142;  said  to 
have  been  supplanted  by  Yespucius, 
ii.  160;  visit  of  Yespucius  to,  U. 
172 ;  Lope  de  Yega  on,  ii.  181 ;  and 
the  voyage  of  Slagellan,  iL  210; 
beginnings  of  Indian  slavery  under, 
ii.  432, 433;  the  glory  of  his  achieve- 
ment, iL  663. 

Oolumbua,  Diego,  youngest  brother 
of  Christopher,  date  of  his  birth,  L 
843;  sails  with  his  brother,  L  463; 
in  command  at  Isabella,  L  468 ;  and 
the  mutiny,  L  479;  in  irdhs,  L  600. 

MmBbasy  IHago,  ion  of  Christopher, 


named  by  his  ftith«r  to 
tates  in  the  Indies,  L  348;  Usbiifk, 
i.  364 ;  left  at  Huelva  in  B|iiia,L 
899 ;  page  to  Don  J<rfm,  aid  to 
Queen  Isabella,  L  413;  hia  tos^L 
613 ;  claims  of,  ii.  47 ;  Ms  bnii 
against  the  crovm,  IL  48-^ ;  sttHii> 
paniola,U.  239;  his  relatloaB  tstts 
crown,  ii.  366 ;  conquera  Cnba,  L 
460. 

Columbus,  Ferdinand,  aon  of  CluiHo 
pher,  mentions  an  objection  mwd 
against  his  father's  voyage,  i. «!; 
his  father's  biographer,  L  395;  \k 
library,  L  336 ;  Lrnoraat  of  the  fs- 
tails  of  his  fathers  early  Hfe,  LS»; 
Harrisse  on  the  authenticity  of  \k 
book,  L  340;  his  birth,  L  4oi;  ik 
narrative  of  Columbns'a  viatta  tc  la 
lUUiida,  L  412 ;  witnesaes  the  saOtsf 
of  his  father  in  1493,  i.  464 ;  aaiik 
father's  fetters,  L  601 ;  aafla 
the  fourth  expedition,  i.  606 ; 
on  his  tomb  at  Seville,  L  614 ;  did 
not  obiect  to  the  name  **  Anmiea," 
iL  142-146. 

Columbus,  Giovanni,  brother  of  Chfi» 
tonher,  ratifies  a  deed  of  aale,  L 

Commerce,  between  Europe  and  Aril, 
L  262;  articles  of,  i.  263;  witk 
China,  L  266;  checked  by  the  Saia- 
cens,  i.  269 ;  and  Constantinoola,  L 
270 ;  of  Yenioe  and  Oomm,  f  274, 
276;  centres  and  routes  of  medie- 
val, L  276 ;  artidea  of,  in  the  14lh 
century,  i.  276 ;  cut  off  by  the  Otto- 
man Turks,  L  293. 

Comogre's  son,  tells  Balboa  of  Ttn, 
U.  374. 

Compass,  mariner's,  hlatorv  of,  L  SIS; 
superstition  about,  L  314;  doAe^ 
tion  of  the  needle  first  noCioed,  L 
426. 

Congo,  missionariea  sent  to,  L  837. 

Conquest,  the  Spanish,  Mr.  MbifHi 
on,  L 129 ;  chronicle  of  Kakok  Bra, 
a  native  chief,  on,  L  138. 

Constantino,  emperor,  and  the  power 
of  the  papacy,  L  466-466. 

Constantanople,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, L  270 ;  destruction  of,  L  278; 
captured  by  the  Turka,  L  293. 

Continents,  origin  of  their  names,  iL 
136-138. 

Cook,  Captain,  deaeiibes  the  Islaiid  of 
South  (ieorgia,  iL  106. 

Cooke,  Esten,  on  Pocahontas,  L  t6L 

Cord^ro,  Luciano,  hia  opinion  of  Oo> 
lumbns,  L  396. 

Cordilleras,  Indians  of,  L  8S,  82;  ool- 
ture  in,  iL  294. 

Cordova,  Coltflnbos  at,  L  40L 

Cordova,  Francisco  Hemandes  de  (1), 
his  expedition  in  1617,  iL  940;  hb 
defeat  at  Ohan^oton,  and  death,  K 
242. 
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06rdovB,  Franoiaeo  HaiUDdei  de  (2), 
•ent  by  PedrarUB  to  oocnmr  Nic»- 
ngoa,  iL  3S9 ;  put  to  death  for  in- 
rabordinatioD,  ii.  380. 

Cknrnaro,  Fnuio«acOt  his  letters  estab- 
llahing  the  sixth  Toyage  of  Veepu- 
ciQs,  ii.  176. 

Oonmado,  Frandsco  de,  pueblos  yis- 
ited  bv,  L  89;  c<mipares  Zufli  to 
Onmada,  L  M;  expedition  of,  iL 
606. 

Oorrea,  Gaspar,  oo  Magellan  before 
the  king  of  Portugal,  fi.  190. 

Oortereal,  Oaspar,  and  Miguel,  their 
-forages  in  16(00-1602  from  Portugal, 
ii.  18, 19. 

Oortes,  Hemaodo,  compares  TIascala 
to  Granada.  L  94,  96;  Mr.  Prescott 
on,  i.  94 ;  his  inaccuracies,  i.  96 ;  his 
account  of  the  Aiteo  dinner,  i.  126, 
127 ;  and  the  church,  L  318 ;  in  the 
year  1619,  11.  212 ;  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  ii.  246 ; 
founds  Vera  Onu  and  scuttles  his 
ships,  iL  246,  247 ;  compared  with 
Agathokles,  who  burned  his  ships, 
ii.  247  ;  hie  army,  ii.  218 ;  faTOuring 
circumstances,  d.  248,  2^ ;  his  au- 
dacity at  Cempoala,  iL  249 ;  opposed 
at  Ilascala,  iL  283 ;  forms  an  alli> 
ance  with  the  Tlaacalans,  iL  256; 
discovers  the  plot  at  Oholula,  iL 
266;  called  ICalintxin,  U.  257;  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  ii.  274 ;  his  per- 
ilous atuation,  ii.  276;  adyautage 
in  getting  the  *'  chlef-of-men  "  m 
hisjpower,  iL  276 ;  makes  the  affair 
of  Quauhpoi>oca  a  pretext  for  seis- 
ing Montezuma,  U.  279 ;  orders 
Quauhpopoca  burned  alire,  iL  280 ; 
crushes  the  conspiracy  to  free  Mon- 
tesuma.  iL  281 ;  Manraes  arrives  to 
arrest,  ii.  282 ;  defeats  and  captures 
Nanraes,  iL  282;  he  liberates  Gui- 
tlahuatnn,  who  is  made  ^^chief-ofo 
men"  in  place  of  Montesuma,  iL 
286;  obliged  to  leave  Mexico,  iL 
286 ;  the  Mdancholy  Night,  and  the 
victory  of  Otumba,  U.  286, 287 ;  gains 
the  T^cucans,  ii.  288 ;  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  U.  289 ;  his  death,  ii.  290 ; 
his  motives,  ii.  291, 292 ;  his  mother 
a  Pisarro,  iL  386. 

Ooaa.    See  La  Goea. 

Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  a  monk,  his 
book  on  India,  i.  266 ;  shape  of  the 
earth  according  to,  L  266,  267 ;  some 
inscriptions  at  Sinai  described  by, 
L266. 

«  Gosmoffraphi»  Introductio,"  Wald- 
seemuller's  pamphlet,  containing 
Vespucius^s  letter  in  Latin,  ii.  136. 

Counties  in  England,  their  growth 
from  tribes,  L  99. 

Couriers,  in  Peru  and  in  China,  ii.  328, 
329. 

Cooaln,  Jean,  of  Dieppe,  in  a  storm 


blownaeross  to  Braiil,L  160;  Har- 
risse  on,  i.  160. 

Covilham,  Pedro  de,  his  journey  to 
Egypt,  i.  331. 

Cox,  Sir  G.  W.,  on  solar  myths,  L  196. 

Creek  confederacy,  L  42. 

Cremation,  practised  by  Mexican 
tribes,  L  108. 

Cresson,  H.  T.,  L  8;  discovers  evi- 
dence of  early  man  in  Indiana,  L  9 ; 
and  in  Delaware,  i.  10,  14. 

Croll,  Dr.,  on  the  Ghu:ial  epoch,  L  7. 

Cruelty,  as  shown  by  Ttl4^f^nT  and 
Spaniards,  L  49,  60. 

Crusades,  the,  L  270 ;  effect  of.  L  272, 
273 ;  the  Fourth  Crusade,  i.  274. 

Cuba,  Columbus  at,  L  434 ;  called  a 
part  of  China,  L  444;  Columbus 
coasts  about,  and  names  Cape  Crux, 
L  471 ;  its  resemblance  to  Cathay, 
L  471,  472;  circumnavigated  by 
Pinzon,  ii.  71 ;  on  La  Coea°s  map  in 
1500,  U.  72,  73;  insuhulty  detected 
before  1502,  iL  79 ;  confused  with 
Florida,  iL  80. 

Cuitlahuatsin,  brother  of  Montesuma, 
a  prisoner,  iL  281 ;  made  "  chlef-of- 
men  "  in  place  of  Montezuma,  and 
attacks  Cortes,  iL  286;  his  death, 
iL288. 

Culture,  not  a  distinction  of  race,  L 
23 ;  grades  of,  i.  24 ;  survivals  of  by- 
gone epochs  of,  i.  37. 

Cumaui,  colony  of  Las  Caaas  at,  iL 
459-461. 

Cushing,  F.  H.,  account  of  his  discov- 
eries, L  36 ;  and  the  Zullis, L  86;  col- 
lects the  folk-tales  of  the  Zuflis,  iL 
607. 

Cusco,  building  of,  ii.  320 ;  road  be- 
tween Quito  and.  ii.  327 ;  Spaniards 
besieged  in,  iL  411 ;  Almagro  seises, 
ii.  411. 

Dakota,  family  of  tribes,  territory  of, 
L40. 

Damariscotta  river,  Bfahie,  ahell- 
mounds  on  its  banks,  L  4. 

Dante,  referred  to  by  rrascott,  L 120 ; 
his  tutor,  L  314 ;  the  cosmography 
of  hia  Divine  Comedy.  L  371;  his 
abhorrence  of  the  "Donation  of 
Constantine,"  i.  466. 

Du^in,  Charles,  on  the  improvement 
of  certain  Peruvian  animaJs  through 
selection,  iL  359. 

Dasent,  Sir  George,  his  work  on  Ice- 
land, i.  154. 

Dati,  Giuliano,  his  paraphrase,  in 
verse,  of  Columbus*s  letter  to  San- 
chez, L  450. 

IhiviU^  Oil  Gonzalez,  Pedrarias  re- 
fuses to  give  him  Balboa^s  ships,  iL 
388,  389;  discovers  Nicaragua,  iL 
389 ;  his  death,  ii.  390. 

Davis,  John,  his  arctic  explorationa* 
iL646. 
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Dary,  Sir  Humplury,  enriooc  ftddreM 
of  a  letter  for,  i.  236. 

Dawkiiu,  Prof eeaor  Boyd,  on  Uie  OftT« 
men,  L  12,  17. 

Deaoe,  Obarles,  on  John  Cabot,  U.  2. 

De  Coata,  B.  F.,  Tenion  of  the  fate  of 
BJami  Orimouaaon,  i.  1G9 ;  provaa 
that  Thorflnn  did  not  Tiiit  Maine,  i. 
181 ;  and  Sknelinga,  L  189. 

Dee,  Dr.  John,  hia  map  in  1580,  U. 
526,527. 

Deguiffnea,  on  the  Chineoe  diaooTer> 
ing  Metioo.  i.  149. 

De  Morgan,  Profeaaor,  hia  "  Budget  of 
Panufoxea,"  i.  268. 

Demoathenea,  at  Syracuae,  L  112. 

De  Boto.    See  Boto. 

Diaa,  Bartholomew,  paaaea  the  Oape 
of  Oood  Hope,  i.  331, 332;  eflecta  of 
hisToyage,  L  333. 

Dias  de  CasUUo,  Bemal,  the  ohnml- 
oler,  **  grandeea  *'  mentioned  by,  i. 
109 ;  hia  deacription  of  Montezuma, 
i.  126;  with  C6rdoTa'a  escpeditioo 
in  1517,  U.  240 ;  hia  firrt  aight  of 
Mexico,  ii.250;  on  Mexican  caoni- 
ballam,  U.  268,  269. 

Dighton  inacriptioQ,  Waahlngton*a 
opinion  on,  L  213. 

Diieovery  of  America.    See  America. 

Divorce  among  the  Indiana,  i.  69. 

Dodge,  Colonel  Richiird,  his  know- 
ledge of  Indians,  1.  60 ;  on  drudgery 
of  uidian  women,  L  68. 

Ddlliuger,  Ignai  too,  his  "  Fablea  re> 
apecting  the  Popee  of  the  Middle 
Ages,**!  458. 

Dog,  early  domesticated,  L  27 ;  found 
wild  hi  Ia  Plata,  L  219 ;  in  America, 
L471. 

Dominica  disconered,  i.  466. 

**  Donation  of  Conatantine,"  and  pa- 
pal power,  i.  465-468. 

Drake,  Sir  Francia,  hiaToyage  around 
the  world,  ii.  646. 

Dnu>er,  Dr.,  on  the  Peruyians,  L  33 ; 
hia  "  Conflict  between  Bcienoe  and 
Religion,**  giveaafalae  impreaaion 
regarding  Columbua  and  the  clergy, 

1.  41«I. 

Droffio,  a  country  riaited  by  Norae 
fidiermen,  i.  245 ;  inhabitanta  of,  L 
246 ;  the  atory  ot,  quite  poarible,  L 
262. 

Dunbar,  J.  B..  on  the  Pawneea  and 
Arickareea,  i.  42. 

Dutch,  the,  their  trade,  ii.  659 ;  con- 
quer the  Portugueae  Indiea,  ii.  660. 


Eannea,  Oil,  paaaea  Cape  Bojador,  L 
323;  ii.  106. 

Eaat  Bygd,  Greenland.  See  Green- 
land. 

Eaat  Indiea,  works  on  the  history  of, 
ii.  182;  conquered  by  the  Portu- 
guese, ii.  182. 

flooentric  literature,  L  268. 


Edan,  Richard,  his  aoooont  of  Kew- 
f  oondland,  1665,  iL  22 ;  hia  mmm 
of  Magellan^a  paaaaga  to  the  Pactik, 
ii.  199,  200. 

Edward  III.  of  iBngiA»yi  nature  of  Ui 
kingahip,  L  113. 

Bella,  Myron,  hia  book  on.  thAladisii^ 
i.  39. 

Egede,  Hana,  his  visit  to  Oieenkod  ia 
1721,  Lm 

Egyptians,  anciant,  daaaed  as  dril- 
Ised,  t  23 ;  compared  with  the  As- 
teca,  L  84;  ana  the  pyramids,  ii 
368. 

Elcauo,  Sebastian,  in  tba  mutixiT 
against  MageUan.  iL  196;  elected 
captain-general  of  Magdhm'a  expe- 
dition, iL  207 :  captain  of  the  Victo- 
ria, iL  208 ;  hia  crest  and  hfonoars, 
IL211. 

Elephants,  referenceat»the  ose  of,  in 
war,  L  187 ;  in  Manretanhi  and  ia 
India,  L  869. 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portogal,  secures 
the  aerrices  of  Yespvumis,  iL  M ; 
rejects  MageUan'a  proposals,  iL 
190 ;  tries  to  ruin  hia  expedition,  iL 
192. 

Enciso,  Martin  Femandes  de,  his  expe* 
dition  to  reliere  San  Sebastian,  iL 
369 ;  deposed  by  hia  men,  ii.  371 ;  ia- 
fluencea  the  king  against  Balboa,  &. 
873 ;  retuma  to  Santa  Mariadel  m. 
rien,  ii.  378. 

Enriques  de  Arana,  Beateix,  and  Co- 
lumbua, L  401. 

Eratoethenea,  hia  belief  that  the  In- 
dian ocean  waa  oontinuoaa  with  ths 
Atlantic,  i.  296 ;  hia  faifliience,  L  306; 
hia  way  to  reach  India,  i,  369 ;  esti- 
mates the  drcumf erenoe  of  ths 
earth,  L  874. 

Eric  Gnupason,  Ushop  oC  Greenland, 
L222. 

Eric  the  Red,  hia  cotopy  in  flreenlind, 
L167. 

Eric  the  Red*s  Saga,  eridenoaa  of  ths 
truth  of.  L  185-192,  329;  not  folk- 
lore, L  195,  196;  basis  of  the  nsrra- 
tive  of  YinUmd,  L  198 ;  Hank*s  mt- 
don  of,  i.  201,  202 ;  and  J6ei  Thord- 
harsson's Tersion,  L  207 ;  dcfenoecl, 
L  211. 

Eric  UppsL    8€e  Eric  Gmqpason. 

Escobar,  Pedro  de,  crosses  the  eqna' 
tor,  L  826. 

Esdras,  fourth  book  of,  on  ttie  inha^ 
ited  world,  L  380. 

EsUmoa,  L  16 ;  a  remnant  of  the  csfs 
men,  L  17 ;  a  dilTerent  atock  from 
the  Indians,  L  20;  not  meant  Iv 
SkrseUnga,  L  188. 

Enpinosa,  Gaspar  de,  at  Santa  Maria 
del  Darien,  iL  378;  hia  Toyage  In 
Balboa*a  Bhips,  ii.  887 ;  interestsd  ia 
Pisarro*s  expedition  to  pisra,  Hi 
88L 
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Ettotfland.  Antonio  Zeiio*s  datcrlp- 
tion  of,  L  244. 

EiUif  as,  or  oonnoil-houaea  of  the  paeb> 
lo  Indians,  i.  88. 

Badoxoa,  hia  Toyanfes  oo  the  coast  ci 
Africa,  L  302;  Starabo  and  Pliny  on, 
L302. 

Sogeniua  lY.,  pope.  Brants  heathen 
coontries  to  Portugal,  i.  324,  457. 

Europe,  whv  the  Toyaaes  of  the  North- 
men prodaoed  so  little  effect  in,  i. 
267, 2&8;  state  of,  in  the  year  1000, 
L  268 ;  and  Asia,  i.  261 ;  the  inhab- 
ited world  of  mediflBval,  L  261 ;  her 
trade  with  Asia,  i.  262;  the  dark 
ages  of,  L  268 ;  and  the  Turks,  i. 
271 ;  in  the  fourteenth  century,  L 
276 ;  orisin  of  the  name,  iL  136. 

Exogamy,  in  Australia,  L  60 ;  in  the 
phratn^,  L  JO, 

Eyrbygg^  8^(a,  msntionB  Yinland,  L 
20a 

Ptoroe  islands,  Kloui^  Zeno  wrecked 
upon,  i.  2S27 ;  0inclair*s  conquest  of, 
i.  228 ;  Antonio  Zeno  returns  to,  L 
230;  the  name,  on  Niool6  Zeno*s 
map,  L  236. 

Family,  patriarchal,  not  primitire,  i. 
63;  "mother-right,'*  L  64;  in  the 
lower  status  of  sayageiy,  i.  58 ;  the 
clan,  L  60;  change  ot  kinship  from 
female  to  male  line,  and  its  results, 
i.  61-63;  family  life,  L  66,  67 ;  in 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  discov- 
ery, L  122. 

Fa^ia  y  Bousa,  on  Magellan  offering 
his  senrioes  to  Spain,  U.  191. 

Females,  kinship  reckoned  through, 
L  66,  57 ;  power  in  domestic  life,  L 
68 ;  councils  of  squaws  among  the 
Wyandots,  i.  70 ;  results  of  kinship 
through,  i.  77 ;  among  the  Zuftis,  L 
88 ;  succession  throus^  in  Peru,  iL 
346. 

Fenton,  his  **  Early  Hebrew  Life,"  i. 
63. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon,  his  rela- 
tion to  Columbus's  enterprise,  i. 
419 ;  and  Pinzon*8  expedition  in  1497, 
I.  487,  ii.  86;  his  position  in  1511, 
iL  448 ;  death,  U.  452. 

Femandes,  Oaroia,  his  testimony  re- 
latins  to  Columbus,  L  412. 

Feudalum,  unknown  to  aboriginal  so- 
ciety in  America,  i.  98, 100. 

Fewkes.  Dr.,  his  collection  of  Zufii 
mekxiies,  U.  470. 

Fiji,  cannibalism  in.  L  120. 

FixuBus,  Orontius,  nis  globe  in  1531, 
iL  122 ;  Influenced  by  Ptolemy  and 
Mela.  iL  126. 

Finn  IrCumhail,  the  Irish  legends  of, 
and  Homer,  i.  196. 

FiTe  Nations,  joined  in  a  confederacy, 
i.  45.  See  aleo  Iroquois;  Iroquois 
Coofed«racy. 


Flat«yBr-b6k  TenloB  of  Brio  the  Bed's 
Saga,  L  190. 

Flor&a,  on  Gantino*s  map,  1602,  ii.  74 ; 
before  the  exploration  of  Ponce  de 
Leon,  iL  79 ;  ronoe  de  Leon's  voy- 
a|^  on  the  coast  of,  ii.  486 ;  Domi- 
nicans in,  iL  511 ;  Huguenots  in, 
ii.  512 ;  Tengeance  of  Gourgues,  iL 
520. 

Folk-lore,  of  the  red  men,  L  51 ;  Jour- 
nal of,  i.  62. 

Fonseca,  Juan  Bodriguei  de,  at  the 
head  of  the  depaxtment  of  Indian 
affairs  in  Spain,  L  460 ;  he  qmurrels 
with  Columbus,  L  462 ;  delays  Co- 
lumbus, L  487  ;  his  machinations  at 
the  court,  i.  497 ;  his  creature  Bob»> 
dilla,  L  499;  oo  the  return  of  Co- 
lumbus, L  503 ;  Tosrage  of  Ojeda  in- 
stigated by,  U.  93 ;  and  Cortes,  U. 
290 ;  and  Pedrarias  D^viU,  ii.  378 ; 
and  Indian  slarery,  iL  452 ;  hinders 
Las  Cases,  iL  460. 

Fort  Caroline,  built  bv  Laudonnidre, 
ii.  513 ;  slaughter  of  the  people  hj 
Menendes,  iL  516. 

Fox,  Captain  Oustavus,  his  identifica- 
tion of  OuanahanL  L  433. 

France,  in  the  year  1000,  L  268. 

French,  the,  their  policv  in  colonisa- 
tion, IL  629;  drawn  into  the  inte- 
rior, ii.  630 ;  result  of  their  hostiltty 
to  the  FiTe  Nations,  U.  530. 

Freydis,  daughter  of  Eric  the  Red, 
and  her  evil  deeds  in  Yinland,  L 
169-171. 

Fries,  Lorenx,  his  edition  of  Ptolemy, 
U.  145. 

Frialanda,  on  Nicol6  Zeno*s  map  and 
in  Columbus's  letter,  L  236 ;  proved 
the  same  as  the  Fseroe  islands,  L 
238 ;  described  by  Columbus,  1. 382. 

Frobisher,  Sir  Mwrtin,  his  explora- 
tions, U.  515,  546. 

Fr6dhl,  founder  of  historical  writing 
in  IceUmd,  L  204.  See  alio  An 
Fr6dhL 

Frontenao,  Count,  helps  La  Salle,  iL 
533. 

Fuca,  Juan  de  la,  and  the  strait  which 
bears  his  name,  ii.  545. 

Fnegians,  status  of,  ii.  298. 

Fnsang,  the  country  discovered  by  the 
Chinese,  i.  148, 149. 

Fustel  de  Coulanges,  on  early  king- 
ship, L  112. 

Gaffarel,  Paul,  on  the  Sargasso  sea, 
L427. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  on  the  danger  of 
trusting  the  Spanish  narratives,  L 
101. 

Oallo,  declares  that  Columbus's  bro- 
ther suggested  the  route  to  the  In- 
dies, L  W&. 

Qallo,  Island  of,  Pisarro  awaits  Alma- 
gro  and  supplies  at,  ii.  383. 

Gaiua,  Vasco  da.  his  voyage  to  Hindu* 
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stui.  i.  498 ;  effect  of  hU  diacorer- 
iea,  li.  91. 

Oantvito,  Andres,  desires  the  death  of 
Balboa,  ii.  381 ;  confusion  in  the 
accounts  of  his  treachenr,  ii.  383. 

Garcilaaso  de  la  Vega,  historian,  his 
life,  ii.  307, 308 ;  testimony  concern- 
ing Bacsahuaman  hill,  iL  307-310 
amusiog  reminiscences  of,  ii.  318 
on  Peru  under  the  Incas,  ii.  327 
on  the  Incas,  ii.  333;  on  the  inTa- 
■ion  of  the  Cltancas,  ii.  336 ;  on  hu- 
man (tacrifices  in  Peru,  ii.  342;  on 
the  Chirihuauas,  ii.  349,  350;  on 
prostitutes  in  Peru,  ii.  361,  352;  on 
the  name  *'  Amason,"  iL  415 ;  on  the 
conquest  of  Pepi,  ii.  423. 

Chuca,  Pedro  de  la,  orerthrows  Oon- 
salo  Pizarro,  ii.  419-421. 

Oastaldi,  Jacopo,  ii.  495-487. 

Oatschet,  A.,  1.  42. 

Gay,  8.  H.,  on  contemporary  eridence 
concerning  the  first  Toyage  of  Ves- 
puciuB,  ii.  61. 

Oeikie,  Archibald,  i.  7. 

Oeikie,  James,  referred  to,  L  7, 14. 

Oeminus,  believes  the  torrid  sone  in- 
habitable, i.  309. 

Genoa,  hatred  between  Venice  and,  L 
274 ;  Marco  Polo  taken  prisoner  in 
the  defeat  of  Venice  by,  f.  284 ;  her 
trade  cut  off  by  the  Turks,  L  293 ;  the 
birthplace  of  Columbus,  i.  340-349. 

Gentilism,  aboriginal  society,  i.  98; 
change  from,  to  political  society,  i. 
90 ;  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
i.  99,  100;  characteristic  of  the 
Mayas,  1.  132. 

Ctoography,  Zeno's  map,  i.  232 ;  igno- 
rance of,  in  Europe  cir.  1000,  i.  257  ; 
Claudius  Ptolemy^s  maPj  i*  263 ;  ac- 
cording to  Coamaa  Indicopleustes, 
i.  266 ;  according  to  John  Hampden 
to-day,  L  267;  and  the  ocean  beyond 
Cathav,  i.  278,  279 ;  Marco  Polo's 
ocmtribution  to,  i.  284 ;  and  Prester 
John,  i.  286;  the  Catalan  map  of 
1375,  i.  287 ;  growing  interest  in,  i. 
292,  294 ;  the  Indian  ocean  accord- 
ing to  Eratosthenes  and  Ptolemy,  i. 
296,  297  ;  map  of  Pomponius  Mela, 
L  303 ;  the  theories  of  Ptolemy  and 
Mela  concerning  the  East,  i.  305; 
Bcythia.  i.  306 ;  theory  of  the  Atc 
Bones,  1.  306-309;  Ceylon,  L  308, 
809 ;  wUd  fancies  about,  i.  310.  311 ; 
the  Sacred  Promontonr,  called  the 
western  limit  of  the  habitable  earth, 
L  319;  the  Medici  map  of  1351,  i. 
821 ;  Tosoanelli's  map,  i.  357 ;  the 
westward  route  to  the  Indies,  i. 
868;  Pulci's  views,  L  364;  as  con- 
jectured bv  Aristotle,  i.  368 ;  opin- 
ion of  ancient  writers,  I.  369,  370; 
opinions  of  Christian  writers,  i.  371 ; 
estimates  of  the  circumference  of 
tbd  earth,  i.  374,  876;  position  of  i 


China,  L  376 ;  aeoording  to  Cohmi- 
bns,  i.  377-380 ;  f oUowinc  the  f omth 
book  of  Esdras,  i.  379, 380 ;  Thuk,  L 
382 ;  misleadinff  maps  now  used  in 
the  study  of,  i.  389 ;  Bebaim's  map, 
t  422;  the  Bwrgaa«>  sea,  L  426, 
427 ;  Columbua*s  specnlatiops  as  to 
the  earth's  ahnw,  L  484 ;  oonfossd 
ideas  in  the  sixteeDth  oentery,  fi. 
8 ;  maps  of  the  Cabot  voyagea,  iL 
9-15:  La  Cosa's  map,  IL  13,  14 
Cantino's  map  in  1502,  ii.  20,  21 
first  voyage  of  Vespuciua,  iL  M,  69 
La  Cosa's  map,  ii.  72;  Florida  on 
Cantlno's  map,  ii.  74 ;  Waldeeen&l- 
ler's  Tabida  Terre  Aore,  iL  78 ;  the 
insularity  of  Cuba,  ii.  79 ;  Ruwh's 
map  in  1608,  iL  80 ;  m^Twinw  of  nam- 
ing new  places,  ii.  87 ;  location  of 
the  '*River  of  Pahns,"  iL  88 ;  voysgei 
of  Vespucius,  il.  99;  an  antarctic 
world,  ii.  107 ;  '*  Mundua  Novus  *'  on 
Ruysch's  map  of  1508,  il.  114-119 : 
the  Lenox  globe  in  1510,  IL  120; 
globe  of  Finieus  in  1531,  IL  122 ;  idea 
of  an  antarctic  contlzMnt,  iL  126 ;  po- 
sition of  Cattigara,  IL  126,  498,  600 ; 
antipodal  world  of  Mela,  iL  127; 
students  of,  at  8aint-Di^  and  Fiea- 
na,  U.  132,  133 ;  origin  of  the  names 
of  continents,  IL  136-138;  accord- 
ing to  Ringmann  and  Waldseenral- 
ler,  U.  140,  141 ;  the  PtoKmy  edi- 
tion of  1522,  iL  145;  map  ot  Leo> 
nardo  da  Vinci,  ii.  146 ;  the  book  of 
Peter  Bienewitx,  il.  161 ;  Mercator*s 
map  in  1541,  ii.  162 ;  map  of  8tob- 
nicsa  in  1512,  ii.  177 ;  Balboa  sees 
the  Pacific,  ii.  180;  conception  ai 
an  ocean  between  Muodna  Noma 
and  Asia,  ii.  183;  poaitaoD  erf  the 
Moluccas,  ii.  187,  188 ;  map  of  Ma- 
gellan's voyage,  ii.  201 ;  the  dow 
r>wth  of  geographical  knowledge, 
211 ;  effect  on  men's  minds  of  sa 
increasing  knowledge  of,  IL  213; 
dreams  of  Spanish  explorers,  ii.  214; 
Mexican  pueblos  in  1519.  U.  261; 
valley  of  Mexico,  ii.  260;  map  of 
Peru,  iL  397 ;  the  Sea  of  Verranno, 
IL  495;  Agnese's  map,  IL  496,  496; 
Gastaldi's  map,  IL  4ffi ;  Miinster's 
map,  1540,  IL  498,  499 ;  the  Seven 
Cities,  iL  602-^604':  Lok's  map  fai 
1582,  IL  623-^25;  Thomas  Morton 
on  the  extent  of  the  oontinent,  IL 
526 ;  John  Dee's  map,  ii.  626,  627 ; 
work  of  the  French  exploren^  IL 
628 ;  Joliet's  map,  U.  537-639. 

Ckrbert,  pope,  his  learning,  L  258. 

Germans,  civilisation  of,  in  the  timt 
of  CsBsar,  i.  31. 

Gibbon,  on  vicariooa  sacrifice,  iL  283: 

Gill,  kinship  ^mong  the  Hervey  I» 
landers,  L  63. 

Giooondo,  Giovanni,  trandator  of  thi 
"Mundua  Noma,"  IL  IIL 
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Olacia]  period,  1.  6 ;  mde  implemenU 
of ,  L  8 ;  river-drift  men  of,  L  16 ; 
cave  men  of,  i.  16. 
Oode,  of  the  Acteca.  ii.  229-239 ;  and 

human  aacrifices,  ii.  272,  273. 
Gomes,    Diego,  diacovera  the   Cape 

Yerde  ialanda,  i.  326. 
Gomes,  Eatevan,  pilot  of  the  Trinidad, 
iL  191 ;  deaerta  Magellan  with  the 
Ban  Antonio,  ii.  199 ;  hia  voyage  in 
1626  to  the  New  England  coaat,  iL 
491. 
Gomes  Peres,  Idlla  the  Inca  Manco, 

ii.  424,  426. 
Oomme,  hia  YUlage  Gommnnity,  L  77. 
Gonf^ves,  Antonio,  brings  alavea  from 
the  Rio  d*  Ouro,  L  323 ;  and  modem 
slavery,  ii.  429. 
Oonnevule,  vq3rage  of,  ii.  167. 
Gourguea,  Dominique  de,  maaaacrea 

the  Bpaniarda  in  Florida,  ii.  620. 
Graah,  Captain,  ezploxatlona   of,  in 

Greenland,  L  169. 
Granada,  the  citv,  Tlaacala  compared 
to,  i.  94 ;  popwation  of,  i.  96 ;  Span- 
ish opinion  of,  L  96 ;  and  the  war 
with  Ferdinand,  I.  400;  pUuia  of 
Columbua  diacuaaed  before,  L  413 ; 
surrender  of,  i.  414. 
Grand    Lake,   ahell-mounda    on    Ita 

banks,  i.  6. 
Gray,  Asa,  i.  19. 
Gray,  Robert,  discorers  the  Columbia 

river,  ii.  643. 
Greeks,  of  the  Odyssey  an  ethnical  pe- 
riod above  the  Peruvians,  i.  83 ;  their 
change  from  gentile  to  political  so- 
ciety, L  99,  100 ;  basUeus  of,  i.  Ill- 
113. 
Greenland,  discovery  of,  L  166 ;  Eric*s 
colony  in,  L  157 ;  temperature  of,  i. 
168;  explorations  in,  i.  159;  East 
and  West  Bygd,  i.  169 ;  climate  of, 
L  17^-177 ;  visited  by  Thorkell  and 
deecribed  bv  Ari  Fr6dhl,  i.  205 ;  ev- 
idences of  Northmen  there  and  in 
Yinland  compared,  i.  217 ;  the  col- 
ony and  ruins  in,  i.  221. 222 ;  visited 
by  Nicol6  Zeno  cir.  1304,  i.  229 ;  vis- 
ited br  Earl  Sinclair  and  Antonio 
Zeno,  L  229,  230 ;  on  Zeno's  map,  i. 
234 ;  and  Zeno's  voyage,  i.  237 ;  Bard- 
sen's  work  on,  L  239 ;  monastery  of 
St.  Clans,  i.  240 ;  volcanic  phenom- 
ena in,  i.  242 ;  considered  a  part  of 
Europe,  i.  261. 
Gregory  X.,  pope,  and  Kublai  Khan, 

GrifBn,  Appleton,  his  bibliographical 

articles  on  the  discovery  of  the  Mis- 

siasippi,  ii.  637. 
Grijalva,  Juan  de,  his  ships  described 

to  Houtezuma,  ii.  228;  expedition 

in  1518,  ii.  243. 
Grote,  G.,  on  the  Greek  pbratry,  i.  72 ; 

on  basileus,  i.  112. 
Gnannhanii  idflntifl<>ation  of,  L  433. 


Guatemala,  Las  Casas  at  the  monas- 
tery in,  U.  464. 
Guatemotzin,  Montesoma's  nephew, 

made  "chief-of-meo,"  iL  288. 
Gudleif  Gudlaugaaon,  atory  of,  referred 

to,  i.  171. 
Gudrid,  widow  of  Thorsteln  and  wife 

of  Thorfinn,  L  167. 
Guillemard,  hia  Life  of  MaeeUan,  iL 

184. 
GunubJOm,   discovers  Greenland,  L 

157. 
Gunnbj5m*s  Skerries,  disappearance 

of  the  island  of,  L  242. 

Hafuraflord,  Harold  Fairhair*s  victory., 

i.  161. 
Hale,  H.,  his  book  on  Iroquois  rites, 

L46. 
Hampden,  John,  maintains  that  the 
earth  is  a  circular  plane,  i.  2G7. 

Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  his  voyage 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  L  301. 

Harold  Fairhair,  the  Yiking  exodus 
from  Norway  after  his  conquest,  L 
151. 

Harrisse,  H.,  on  the  voyages  of  Cousin 
and  others,  i.  160 ;  on  the  authenti- 
city of  Ferdinand  CoIumbus^s  Life 
of  his  father,  i.  340, 311 ;  Henry  Ste- 
vens and  M.  d'Avesac  on  his  argu- 
ments for  Oliva,  i.  340.  341 ;  his 
**  Christophe  Coiomb,*'  L  341 ;  on 
Irving*s  Life  of  Columbus,  L  342 ; 
on  the  birthplace  of  Columbus,  i. 
348;  and  the  date  when  Columbus 
went  to  Lisbon,  i.  350.  361 ;  on  the 
date  of  Toscanelli's  first  letter  to 
Columbus,  i.  366,  367 ;  on  the  year 
when  Bartholomew  Columbus  came 
to  London,  i.  405-407 ;  snd  Queen 
Isabella's  jewels,  i.  419;  authority 
on  early  editions  of  Columbus's  let- 
ters, i.  450 ;  on  the  number  of  ships 
under  Cabot's  command,  ii.  6 ;  finds 
four  copies  of  the  primitive  Italian 
text  of  Yeapuciua'a  letter  to  Sode- 
rini,  ii.  39 :  thinka  Yeapudua  did  not 
sail  in  1497-98,  U.  82 ;  on  Ferdinand 
Columbus's  silence  concerning  the 
name  -^America,"  iL  144 ;  on  Vespu- 
cius,  ii.  163. 

Haug,  Dr.,  on  sacrifloes  in  Yedic  times, 
ii7341. 

Hauk  Erlendsson,  and  his  manuscripts, 
L  201,  202 ;  his  version  of  Eric  the 
Red's  Ssga,  i.  207. 

Hauks-b6k  version  of  Erie  the  Red's 
Saffa,L  198. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  i.  260. 

Heckewelder,  Johann,  published  the 
Lenape  tradition  of  the  Tallegwi,  L 
144. 

Helluland,  seen  by  Leif ,  L  164. 

Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  on  Bishop  Fonseca, 
L  460 ;  on  the  horse  in  the  overthrow 
of  Mflxioo  and  Peru,  iL  248 ;  on  Ga* 
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nvito^s  treachery,  IL  884;  on  th« 
Spanish  ciTil  war  in  Peru,  il.  412 ; 
hifl  account  of  Oonzalo  Pixarro**  re- 
bellion dted,  ii.  420 ;  his  tranalatioa 
of  Axurarm  on  BlaTenr.  iL  431 ;  his 
life  of  Las  Gaaas,  iL  437. 

Bennepin,  Louis  de.  his  1ot«  of  stories 
of  adventure,  ii.  214 ;  in  the  Minne- 
sota country,  iL  638;  false  stories 
by,  ii.  640. 

Henry  VII..  king  of  England,  warned 
by    Ferdinand    and    Isabdla,    but 

rtnts  letters  patent  to  John  Cabot, 
4 ;  gives  him  a  pension.  iL  6. 

Henry  the  NsTigator,  his  idea  of  an 
ocean  route  to  the  Indies,  L  316-318 ; 
bis  character,  i.  317,  318 ;  his  mili- 
tary Hucoeas,  L  318,  319 ;  retires  to 
the  Sacred  Promontory  to  study  as- 
tronomy and  mathematics,  L  319; 
his  motto,  i.  319 ;  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources, i.  320:  favours  the  slave- 
trade,  i.  323 ;  his  death  not  the  end 
of  discovery,  L  326 ;  and  the  b^^- 
ning  of  modem  slavery,  iL  429. 

Herbert,  George,  scansion  of  a  line  by, 
iL  24. 

Herodotus,  and  the  antagonism  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,!.  261 ;  and 
the  Phoenician  voyage  around  Africa 
in  the  time  of  Necho,  L  296 ;  narra- 
tive of  the  voyage  of  Sataspes,  L 
301,302. 

Herrenu  Antonio  de.  errors  in  his  Hi»- 
tory,  U.  65 ;  describes  the  voyage  of 
PIncon  and  Solis,  ii.  66;  gets  the 
date  of  the  voyage  wrong,  iL  67; 
his  charges  against  Yespucius,  ii. 
169. 

Hiawatha,  Longfellow*s  story  of,  i.  46, 
46. 

Higginson,  Colonel  T.  W.,  his  descrip- 
Uon  of  a  Viking  ship  quoted.  L  173 ; 
regarding  Columbus's  knowledge  of 
Yinland,  L  392;  and  Balboa's  dis- 
covery of  the  Pacific,  iL  180. 

Hildebrand,  and  the  Crusades,  L  271. 

Hindustan,  known  by  Marco  Polo,  L 
286. 

Hipparchus,  geographical  vievrs  of,  L 
297. 

HinMuiiols,  not  Cipango,  L  478 ;  mu- 
tiny of  Bovle  and  Margarite  in,  i. 
479;  troubles  with  the  Indians  at, 
L  481 ;  arrival  of  Aguado,  and  di»- 
covery  of  gold  mines,  L  482,  483; 
Nicolas  de  Ovando  appointed  gov- 
ernor, i.  603 ;  the  work  of  discovery 
spreads  from,  iL  239 ;  Indian  slavery 
beginning  at,  ii.  434 ;  Spanish  cruelty 
in,  U.  443,  444. 

Hdden,  E.  8.,  on  picture-writing,  L 

Homeric  poems,  civHisatiofn  at  the 
time  of,  i.  31,  33, 83 ;  ava^  av^w  in, 
and  tlacatecuhtli  of  the  A?tec8,  i. 
Ill  i  sod  aaoieDt  Mexioo,  L 130 ;  aud 


tbe  MgM,  L  196;  an  foOtkie,  L 
196 ;  and  the  legeDda  of  Finn  M*CiiiA- 
bail,  L  196;  Canary  islands  the  Sl^ 
t&am  of,  L  308;  doors  and  kt^ss 
used  by  Greeks  ol,  iL  263. 

Honduras,  Gofaimbas  on  Um  coast  sf, 
L  608, 609:  date  of  tha  diaoomyty 
Pinson  and  SoUa,  iL  e7-7L 

Horn,  Sohontan  van,  safiUi  aiovad  Csps 
Horn,  iL  489. 

Horsford,  E.  N.,  his  worlcs  on  yiakod 
and  Norumbega,  L  220,  22L 

Horticulture,  the  only  cnlttvatfon  of 
the  soil  bv  aborigines,  Mm^iw^^iAtA 
from  field  agriccuture,  L  48 ;  aasaag 
the  Cordilleran  peoples,  L  i&, 

Hortop,  Job,  his  adventorea  in  Heath 
America,  i.  280. 

Hotel  de  Saint  Pol,  in  Paris,  the  bsS 
in  1393,  L  328. 

Howse,  work  on  the  Cree  laogvsge, 

Huascar,  the  Inoa,  overthrown  by  At* 
ahualpa,  iL  896 ;  aecreUy  nuudsTBd, 
U.404. 

Huayna  Capac,  ha  aapprtiaeiia  the  r»> 
b<^oa  at  Quito,  iL  824,  836;  Ui 
children,  iL  346. 

Hudson,  Henry,  his  vojrage  in  1609,  L 
178 ;  his  description  of  a  mermaid, 
L  194;  BardsMn's  work  on  Oreeo- 
land,  translated  for  him,  L  239 ;  las 
voyages,  ii.  546 ;  his  death,  iL  56L 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  first  grant  to, 
ii.540. 

Huguenots,  in  Brasil,  U.  611 ;  in  Flor- 
ida, ii.  512 ;  massacred  at  Matsniis 
Inlet,  U.  617,  618;  works  of  Fa^ 
man  and  others  on,  iL  622. 

HuitsUopochtli,  the  war-god  of  tfas 
Aztecs,  L  115. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  quoted,  L 
216 ;  his  "  Ezamen  critioue  de  I'his- 
toire  de  la  g^ographie  ae  Nooveaa 
Continent."!.  342 ;  on  the  date  of 
Toscanelli'a  first  letter  to  Columbus, 
L  366,  367 ;  on  medieval  enterprise, 
L  880 ;  voyage  to  Trinidad  In  1799,  L 
489 ;  on  the  naming  of  America,  ii 
45 ;  vindicates  Veepuciua,  iL  163 ;  on 
the  Peruvian  potato,  iL  312,  313;  on 
literary  style,  iL  440. 

Hurons,  tbcdr  origin  and  migzaftkas, 
L44. 

Huss,  John,  result  of  the  **w^*ng  ol, 
L319. 

Ibn  Batuta,  of  Tangier,  and  his  teavols 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  L  291. 

Iceland,  founding  of,  .L  163 ;  Bobert 
Lowe's  verses  on,  L  IS^ ;  the  chron- 
icles of,  L  164;  Christianity  estab- 
lished by  law  in,  L  164 ;  Syrfoyn^ 
Saga  on,  L  203;  works  on,  L  2M; 
their  histories,  i.  212 ;  twenty  active 
volcanoes  in,  i.  241 ;  visited  lorOi^ 
lumbua,  L  383, 884. 
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lekUnghMn.  Suffolk,  origfai  of  the 
name  of.  L  99. 

Idaho,  Indiane  of ,  1.  4a 

*«  Imago  Mandi,**  the  treatlee  of  Pe- 
troa  AUJeona,  L  372 ;  written  at  Batnt- 
I>i«,IL131. 

ImmortaUty  of  the  tool,  1.  60. 

Ineaa  (the  ooDQuerinff  race  in  Fern), 
U.  319,  820,  333;  adiirtinct  caate,  il 
834 ;  their  religion,  iL  836.  See^alto, 
Pemriaoa. 

Ineaa  (mlers),  liat  of,  ii.  301,  303; 
namee  of,  iL  321;  their  oonqoeata, 
iL  321-323;  aiae  of  their  territoi^, 
iL  326;  aim  of  their  oonqneata,  U. 
828 ;  their  oonriera,  ii.  328 ;  and  the 
eonnd),  ii.  334;  power  of,  iL  336- 
837 ;  "god-kinga,^*  iL  338 ;  and  the 
▼eatala  of  the  Sun,  iL  346;  their 
children,  ii.  346 ;  rule  practically  ab- 
aohite,  ii.  346;  legitimate  wivea,  iL 
846;  the  end  of  Oieir  dynasty,  ii. 
426,426. 

India,  described  by  Ooamaa  Indioo- 
plenstea,  L  266. 

Indiana,  palsBoliths  found  in.  L  9. 

Indian  com,  importance  of,  L  27,  28. 

Indians,  origin  of,  i.  2, 15, 19;  a  dif- 
ferent stock  from  the  BakimoB,  L 
20;  their  antiquity  in  America.  L 
20 ;  of  Central  America,  L  21 ;  all  of 
one  race,  L  21 ,  22 ;  of  the  CordUleras, 
L  23 ;  and  Indian  com,  L  28 ;  status 
of,  when  seen  by  white  men,  L  29 ; 
begin  to  work  metals,  L  30;  the 
proper  term  for,  L  36;  Talne  of 
■tnaytog  the  customs  and  speech  of, 
L  38 ;  enumeration  of  tribes,  L  38- 
47 ;  in  perpetual  warfare,  L  ^ ;  their 
eroeltgr,  L  49,  60 ;  their  religion  and 
law,  L  61,  62;  oommunu  liring 
among;  L  66;  and  effect  on  their 
houses,  L  66,  66;  their  xramber  In 
New  Tork  In  1676  and  in  1876,  L  73 ; 
conquest  among,  L  77 ;  of  the  pueb- 
los, i.  82;  builders  of  the  mounds, 
L  146 ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Dro- 
cio,  L  246;  so  called  by  Columbus, 
L  443 ;  as  seen  by  Columbus,  L  466 ; 
their  fear  of  horses,  L  467. 

Indies,  the,  search  for,  L  296;  who 
first  suggested  the  westward  route 
to,  i.  3^;  Aristotle  and,  L  368 ;  Co- 
lumbus's discorery  of,  L  444. 

IndiTidnalism,  In  Spain,  and  in  Eng- 
bnd,  ii.  666.  567. 

human,  DaTid,  his  adTenturea  in 
North  America,  L  250. 

Inheritance,  in  the  male  line,  and  its 
results  among  the  Aitecs,  L  123. 

Inquisition,  its  effect  upon  the  Bpan- 
idi  rftce,  iL  664. 

''Inter  Cetera,"  buU  issued  by  Alex- 
ander VL,  L  466;  U.  680-603. 

Inventions,  accredited  to  the  DotA,  L 
316. 

Toikehai  the  sky-god,  L  76. 


Irish,  titoir  mIssIoDarlee  and  pre-Co- 
lumbian Toyages,  L  149. 

Iron,  smelting  of,  L  30, 81 ;  found  at 
llycensB,  L  31 ;  used  in  Eoypt,  i.  31 ; 
not  known  in  aboriginal  America,  L 
31 ;  used  in  tools,  L  186. 

Iroquois,  their  origin,  L  44;  estab- 
lished on  the  Oswego  river,  i.  46 ; 
their  conquests  and  power,  i.  47  ; 
their  longhouses,  i.  66,  66 ;  League 
of,  L  72,  73 ;  reason  for  exterminat- 
ing the  Bries,  i.  74 ;  nuntber  of  their 
fighting  men.  L  73,  74. 

Iroquois  confederacy,  i.  72, 73 ;  struc- 
ture of ,  L  76 ;  compu«d  with  the 
Astec  confederacy.  L  104, 106,  118  ; 
influence  upon  French  power  in 
America,  iL  630,  681. 

Irrigation  among  the  Zuflis,  i.  83.     • 

Inring,  Washii^[ton,  on  Ferdinand 
Columbus's  life  of  his  father,  L 
336;  Harrisse*s  estimate  of  hia 
Life  of  Columbus,  i.  342;  on  the 
date  of  birth  of  Columbus,  L  345; 
misstatement  regarding  the  New 
World,  L  444  ;  projeota  modem 
knowledge  back  into  the  past,  L 
473 ;  his  description  of  the  calm  on 
Columbus's  third  voysge*  i«  490 ;  a 
correction,  L  491 ;  his  misplaced 
eulogy,  i.  610 ;  his  account  ol  OJeda'a 
voyage  confused,  ii.  94. 

Isabella,  queen,  and  the  war  with 
Granada,  L  400;  at  Salamanca,  L 
401 ;  undecided  whether  to  help 
Columbus,  i.  409 ;  she  considers  his 
terms  exorbitant,  L  416 ;  agreement 
with  Columbus,  L  417 ;  raises  the 
money,  L  418;  her  crown  Jewels 
pledged,  L  419 ;  receives  Columbus 
at  Barcelona,  L  443 ;  not  mentioned 
in  early  references  to  the  discovery, 
L  452,  463 ;  and  the  edicU  of  1496 
and  1497,  i.  486;  she  receives  Co- 
lumbus returning  In  chains,  i.  502 ; 
was  she  to  blame,  i.  502 ;  her  death, 
i.  613 ;  on  the  slave  Columbus  gave 
to  Las  Cases,  ii.  439  ;  and  the  royal 
orders  of  1609  relating  to  Indians, 
U.441. 

IsabeUa,  the  town,  founded  by  Colum- 
bus, i.  467. 

Islendinga-b^k,  L  201 

Israel,  people  of,  i.  H. 

Ixtlilxochitl,  Fernando  de,  historian 
of  the  Chichimecs,  U.  218. 

Jamaica,  discovery  of,  L  470 ;  Colum- 
bus shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of,  i« 
512. 

James  L,  said  to  have  been  Jealous 
because  Mr.  Rolfe  married  a  prin- 
cess, Pocahontas,  i.  98. 

Jan  Mayen  island,  perhape  visited  by 
Columbus,  L  383. 

Japan,  deacribed  by  Marco  Polo,  L 
286;  first  mmoura  of  the  wealth 
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in,  L  392;  Ooloinbqi  Mfla  for,  L 

42L 
JflpanMe,  diffeienoe  in  enltare  unong, 

L  23 ;  and  the  alphabet,  L  32. 
Jaane^ChriatOTao,  Ida  Toyage  in  IfiOS, 

Jav,  Jotm,  Tojage  in  aearch  of  BraiQ, 

Jenghia  Khan,  Ua  career  of  conqneat, 
i.  277 ;  Tioited  by  Frandaoan  monka, 
L  277,  278. 

Jewa,  driven  from  Spain,  L  445 ;  prop- 
ertT  uaed  to  defn»r  the  expenaea  of 
Colnmbaa'a  aeoond  Tojrage,  L  461. 

John  n.  of  Portugal  heara  of  Preater 
John,  L  831 ;  dlscuaaea  Colnmbaa'a 
aoheme,  L  396;  playa  a  trick  on 
Columboa,  L  888 ;  Laa  Oaaaa  oo,  L 
808;  adriaed  to  liaTo  Cdnmboa 
aaaaiainated,  L  440. 

Joliet,  hia  map  in  1678,  ii.  687-538. 

Jonaaon,  Amgrim,  odla  Tinland  an 
ialand  of  America,  L  894. 

J6n  Thordluuraon,  the  Flate7ar-b6k, 
Toraion  of  Brio  the  Bed*a  Saga  by, 
L  199,  207,  254. 

Xakortok  chnreb,  Greenland,  i.  221, 

222. 
KarlaefnL    See  Thorflnn  Karlaef ni. 
Kerry,  Ireland,  and   Zeno*B  Toyage 

with  Earl  Sinclair,  i.  229. 
Kingitoraook,  Nome  inacription  on  the 

iaUnd  of,  i.  172. 
Brings,  average  lengtti  of  reigna  in 

England  and  France,  iL  8^^ 
Kingsborough,  Lord,  L  8. 
EJngahip,  rudimentary  in  America, 

i.  72 ;  primitive  royal^  among  the 

Azteca,  L  111 ;   and  the  rex  and 

baaileoa  of  Romana  and  Oreeka,  L 

111,  112 ;  of  the  lliddle  Agea,  L  118; 

the  **  priest-commander,**  L  114. 
Kinship  throt^h  femalea,  diaonaaion 

and  list  of  works,  L  66. 
Kirii,  John  Foster,  the  historian,  on 

Wilson*s  aocoont  of  the  Conquest  of 

Mexico,  L  101. 
Klrkland,  SamneL  Oneldaa  and  Tiuoa- 

roraa  converted  to  Christianity  by, 

L74. 
Klaproth,  on  I>eguignes*s  tiieory  of 

Ciiinese  discovery,  L  1^. 
Kohl,  Dr.,  on  the  voyage  of  Tborilnn, 

i.  181. 
Kteslas,  the  lies  of,  a  part  of  medi»val 

folk-lore,  L  186. 
Kublai   Khan,   risited   by  the  Polo 

brothers,  i.  280 ;  asks  for  nUssionary 

teaohera,  L  281 ;  accepts  Buddhism, 

1.  281. 

La  Cosa,  Juan  de,  commander  of  the 
SanU  Maria,  i.  420 ;  aaiU  again  with 
Columbus,  i.  464 ;  his  map  in  1500, 
U.  13, 14, 72, 73, 82 ;  sails  with  Ojeda 
aod  Vespuoiua  in  1489,  iL  98 ;  and 


Yemuchis  yHX  Hw  vnlf  of  I>iilii, 
iL  174 ;  pemiadea  OJeda  aad  VIoMi 
to  agree  on  a  bonndary  for  thsir 
jrovLioea,  tt.  967  ;    Us  death,  M. 

Ladrone  ialaiida,  fomd  by  Mspilm. 
iLaM. 

Laing,  SamnaL  on  loefaad  and  lev 
Xngiaiid,  LifiS ;  Urn  timuMim  cf 
Horae  Sagaa,  L  154 ;  on  IVrker  whs 
foimd  grapea  at  yfadaad,  L  10; 
aoggeats  motive  fen*  Toyagea  to  Tie* 
land,  L  178;  on  Tbocflan**  boD,  L 
187;  onthemi]latNemiit,L2t5; 


and  other  evidence  o< 
217. 

Ia  Navidad,  eoloqy  of,  foanded,  L  4B; 
fMeof,L466. 

LaadanL  Prof.,  L  81. 

Landa.  Diego  de.  Dr.  l^qrkr  mkisd 
by,  L  133. 

•*Landnima-b6k,**  of  loelaod,  L  IM, 
204. 

Lang,  Andrew,  hia  criti<dara  of  **Mimi- 
tesuma*a  Dinner,**  L  128;  en  ths 
ruina  at  Palenque,  L  196L 

Languagea,  Amerioan,  Dombar  oC  L 
88;  diversity  of ,  L  4& 

T<mlgan,  Dr.,  on  the  poww  of  tks 
papacy,  L  466. 

La  Puente,  told  that  Balboa 
to  desert  Pedrariaa,  IL  Sn. 

La  B^Uyida,   Columboa 
Ptores  at,  L  411 ;  ooafaakm  of  ths 
visits  to,  L  411,  412. 

**  Lariab,**  Tespodus  viatta,  tt.  61 

La  Salle,  Robert  de,  hia  wtn^  of  ex- 
ploration, IL  631,  632;  explona  tks 
Mississippi,  ii.  634;  boOds  fM 
CrdveooBor,  ii.  635 ;  reaches  Moa- 
treal,iL635;  def eata the motiaBsn, 
IL535;  deaoendatheMiaalaBipiii,iL 
636;  his  last  expedition  and  death, 
ii.637. 

Las  Caaaa,  Bartolom<  de,  tiM  historisB 
and  mimdonaiy,  hia  eatimates  of  ths 
popnlatian  of  ClMdola,  L  95 ;  en  tfat 
oolonixadon  of  Porto  Santo,  L  3SS ; 
on  the  grant  of  heathen  laodi  t» 
Portugal,  L  825 ;  biographer  of  Go- 
lumbna,  L  835;  hia  Hiatocy  of  tbs 
Indiea,  L  836 ;  aa  an  ant£art^,  I 
2Sl\  on  the  birthplace  of  OohimKni, 
L848;  hia eaUmaie  of  Bar^dhMDev 
Cdumbua,  L  852 ;  narrative  of  ths 
life  of  C<dumbaa  upon  Porto  Santo, 
L  854 ;  on  Bartholomev  Cohmbn/s 
v(nrage  to  the  C^te  of  Good  Hope,u 
402,403 ;  and  Bartholoaww'a  nun,  L 
406;  on  the  tenna  which  OohuuM 
demanded,  L  416 ;  aa  to  Oolnmbsa^ 
tyranny,  L  481 ;  on  the  daeliiiftinn 
of  Ovando'a  fleet,  L  507 ;  vexed  at 
the  use  of  the  name  **  America,**  fi. 
166-169;  hia  birth  and  temlly,  it 
487,488:  Ida  character  and  writings 
IL  439;  M  A  Uatorian,  iLilOihii 
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•*  Brief  Halation/*  «to.,  11. 441 :  de- 
acribes  Spanish  croeltiea,  IL  444;  at 
lbnataalaTe-owner,iL4M;  oomeato 
believe  alayerv  wrong,  IL  460, 461 ; 
and  Fonaeca,  U.  462 ;  appeals  to  Car- 
dinal Zimenes,  iL  4622 ;  and  the  Intro- 
duction ot  negro  slarery,  ii.  464-458 ; 
hie  new  colony,  11. 469-461 ;  beoomea 
a  Dominican  monk,  IL  462  ;  per- 
aoadeaCharleaV.  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  Fern,  11.  463 ;  at  the  monastery 
in  Onatemala,  11. 464 ;  his  "  De  unico 
▼ocatioois  modo,**  IL  464 ;  hla  ex- 
periment in  Tosnlutlan.  11.  466 ; 
hla  agreement  with  Malaonado.  11. 
467 ;  how  he  interested  the  Indiana 
in  Christianity,  IL  468;  wlna  the 
eoimtry  for  Spain,  U.  472;  goes  to 
Spain,  U.  473 ;  writea  aome  f amooa 
booka,  and  peraoadea  Charlea  T.  to 
Dromnlgate  the  New  Lawa,  IL  474 ; 
immense  results  of  hla  labours,  IL 
476 ;  Sir  Arthur  Helps  on,  11.  476 ; 
made  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  IL  477  ;  his 
ihial  return  to  Spain,  iL  478;  his 
controrermr  with  Sepidveda,  ii.  478, 
479 ;  and  Philip  n.,  U.  480;  finishes 
hU  Histonr,  11. 480;  his  death,  ii.  481. 

tma  Casaa,  rnsaclaoo  de,  father  of  the 
historian,  L  464 ;  gives  his  Indian 
alave  to  his  spn,  11.  438. 

listhrop.  Rev.  John,  letter  containing 
Washington's  opinion  of  the  Dighton 
inscription,  L  213. ' 

Latinl,  Brunette,  visits  Roger  Bacon, 
L314. 

Latitode  and  longitude,  the  manner 
of  finding,  L  8l£ 

Landoonitoe.  Ben4  de,  hla  colony  at 
Fort  Caroline,  IL  613;  escapee  the 
iwawMore  and  retumato  France,  IL 
S16. 

La  Ttfrandrja,  the  brothera,  Minni- 
tareea  diaoorered  by,  L  41 ;  discover 
the  Bocky  moontatais,  11.  642. 

Law,  ancient.  Sir  Henry  Maine's  trea- 
tise on,  L  68;  primitive  law  and 
•*  mother-rieht,**  1.  64. 

Len,  Henry  Charlea,  his  **Chaptera 
from  the  Religious  History  of 
Spain,**  IL  666. 

Ledesma,  and  the  Yucatan  channel, 
L608. 

Leif  Erioason,  narrativea  of,  L  161; 
the  aon  of  IMc  the  Red,  L  163  ;  be- 
eomes  a  Christian,  i.  163 ;  discovers 
America,  L  164;  and  his  sister 
F!rsydis,  L  171 ;  ear-marks  of  truth 
in  the  narratlre  of  his  vojrages,  1. 
179;  liassachusetU  Historical  So- 
ciety on,  L  194 ;  compared  with 
Agamemnon,  L  196 ;  his  presence 
•t  EJng  OUf *s  court,  L  199 ;  why 
called  ^'the  Lucky,''  L  206;  why 
he  remained  unknown  to  Europe, 
L  286 ;  did  not  understand  the  sig- 
niflcaaoe  of  finding  Vlnland,  L  394. 
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Lahmd,  C.  O.,  his  Fusang,  L  149. 
Lemos,  Oanpar  de,  oarriea  news  of 

Cabral's  disoovery  to  Lisbon.  IL  97. 
Lenape,  their   stone   grarea   in   the 

Delaware  valley,  L  146. 
Lenox,  Jamea,  globe  dr.  1610  owned 

by,  IL  120. 
Lepe,  Diego  de,  Yoyage  to  BrasIUan 

coast,  IL  96. 
L^,  Baron,  his  attempt  to  found  a 

colony  in  1618,  L  218. 
Lesoarbot,  liaro,  on  the  large  eyes  of 

the  llicmacs  of  Acadia,  L  190. 

Lettera  di  Amerigo  Yeroucci,*'  etc, 

ii.  42. 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  ComewaU,  on  contem- 
porary aonrces. L  200;  on  theroyage 

of  the  Phoenicians  around  Africa,  L 

299. 
Lewis,  Meriwether,  orosaaa  the  oontt> 

nent,  11.  644. 
Lima,  Pisarro  founds  the  dty  of,  ii. 

406. 
Lisbon,  the  chief  dty  of  the   16th 

century  in  nautical  science,  L  360, 

361 ;  date  when  Columbus  went  to, 

I.  360, 361. 
TJamas,  in  Peru,  IL  818. 
Llorente,  on  Akmso  de  Oieda,  11.  460. 
Loadstone,  mountain  of,  m  the  Indian 

ocean,  L  310. 
Lok,  Michael,  his  map  in  1682,  IL  623- 

626. 
Lonff  House,  the  Iroquois  confederacy, 

Lope  de  Sosa,  to  supersede  Pedrariaa, 
11.386;  death  of, II  387. 

Los  Rios,  Pedro  de,  governor  at  Pana- 
ma, ii.  392 ;  orders  rlaarro  to  return, 

II.  393;   sends  a  ahip  to  him,  11. 
394. 

Louisiana,  named  by  La  SaOe,  11.  636. 

Lowe,  Robert,  rersea  on  lodand,  L 
163. 

Lubbock.  Sir  John,  on  resemblance  of 
races,  L  28, 147  ;  on  the  Couvade^  L 
63. 

Lud,  Walter,  his  "Speculum  Orbis," 
ii.  112 ;  sets  up  a  printing  press  at 
Saint-Di«,  IL  132;  to  bring  out  a 
new  edition  of  Ptolemy,  IL  uS. 

Ludewig,  on  the  number  of  American 
languages.  L  38. 

Lumholts,  describes  aboriginal  life,  L 
26. 

Luque,  Fernando  de,  goea  with  Pi- 
sarro to  Peru,  IL  391. 

MacCauley,  Clay,  on  the  marriage  re- 
lation among  Indians,  L  64. 

McGlure,  SirRobert.  finds  a  North- 
west Passage,  11.  490. 

Maohin,  Robert,  visits  Madeira,  L  321. 

McLennan,  J.  F.,  on  primitive  mar- 
riage, L  66. 

Macrobius,  on  the  limita  of  the  inhab- 
itable earth,  L  309. 
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Madein  iBUnds.  Tlsitod  by  Maohin,  i. 

321 ;  colonixed,  i.  322. 
MadisonTille,  Ohio,  pftlnoUth  found 

at,!.  9. 
Madoc,  the  Welah  prince,  and  Catlin*i 

theoij,  L  41. 
Magalhawi,  Feni2o  da.   -iSm  Magel- 

UUCL 

MageUan,  Ferdinand.  Yecpaciaa  pre- 
pares the  way  for,  ii.  24 ;  hia  birth 
and  name,  iL  184 ;  first  encounter 
with  Mali^,  ii.  186 ;  friendship  for 
Serrano,  ii.  187 ;  returns  to  Portu- 
gal, ii.  188 ;  plans  to  circumnariffate 
the  globe,  ii.  189 ;  plana  rejected  by 
Portagal,  be  goes  to  Spain,  ii.  190 ; 
marries,  and  sets  saU  in  1619,  iL  191 ; 
traitors  in  the  fleet,  iL  192 ;  Carta- 
gena in  irons,  ii.  194;  in  winter 
quarters  at  Port  St.  Julian,  ii.  194 ; 
the  mutfaiy,  iL  19&-196 ;  diaoorers 
tlie  strait  leading  to  the  Moluccas, 
IL  199 ;  deserted  by  Oomes,  iL  199 ; 
enters  the  Pacific,  iL  200;  ftunine 
and  scurry,  ii.  202 ;  reaches  the  La- 
drone  isbuids,  iL  204  ;  his  death,  iL 
206, 207  ;  massacre  of  the  Spaniards, 
iL  207  ;  the  Victoria  reaches  Spain, 
iL  209 ;  an  tmparalleled  voyage,  iL 
210 ;  the  death  of  his  son  and  his 
wife,  ii.  211 ;  fortunate  that  he  kept 
away  from  Central  America,  ii.  3w. 

llagnusson.  Ami,  the  historian,  i.  200. 

Mahometanism ,  L  271. 

Haine,  Sir  Henry,  his  treatise  on  An- 
cient Law,  i.  62,  63,  66. 

Maine,  not  connected  with  the  royage 
of  Thorfinn,  L  181. 

Maiae,  or  Indian  com,  L  27 ;  cultiTated 
by  irrigation,  L  83;  reproductiTe 
power  of,  In  Mexico,  L  106 ;  noticed 
\rw  Leif  in  Vhiland,  L  182. 

MMor,  R.  H.,  on  the  monaaterr  of  St. 
Olaus,  L  1^ ;  his  work  on  tne  tot- 
agee  of  the  Zeno  brothers,  L  226; 
and  Antonio  Z«no*s  letters,  L  231 ; 
and  Zahrtmann*s  criticism  of  Zeno*s 
narrative,  L  237  ;  an  error  of,  i.  240 ; 
and  OunnbJdm*s  Skerries,  L  242 ;  an 
anthority  on  the  Portuguese  voy- 
agaa,  i.  321 ;  and  Colummi8*s  letter 
to  Sanches,  L  460. 

Mala^  plot  to  destroy  Sequeira,  iL 

Maldonado,  Alonso  de,  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  Las  Cases,  ii.  467. 

Mauery,  Oarrick,  on  Indian  ineorip- 
tiona,  L  216. 

Xaaoo  Capao  Yupanqnl,  made  Inea, 
ii.  407;  plans  an  insurrection,  iL 
410 ;  defeated,  U.  411, 413 ;  hia  death, 
IL424. 

Mandans,  L  40-42;  their  circular 
houaes,  L  79-^1 ;  and  adobe  houses, 
L  84,  86;  once  a  mound-building 
people,  L 146.  ^e«  oJM  Minnitarees. 

MandeviUe,  Sir  John,  aooroe  of  bis 


dMorlpdoBi  of 
290;  hia  alonr  of 
in  Asia,  L  472;  Ida' 
Fountain  of  Tooth,  iL  481^ 

Maps.    8^9  Ctoography. 

Marohena,  Antonio  do,  m 
L412;  sails  with  ColmnbWiLia 

Marcos,  Fray,  hia  aoareh  for  tha  hftm 
Cities,  ii.  608;  retreni  of,  afl«  ttt 
murder  of  Esterinico,  H.  606;  rtfl 
in  Zu2i  tradition,  iL  607. 

Maroou,  Profeeaor  Julea,  biadsrinliM 
of  the  name  *«  America,**  fL  lO. 

Maivarite,  Pedro,  aaila  with  CcJoalwi, 
L  463;  left  to  explore  Cibao,  L 4B; 
deserts  Columboa  kdA  tries  to  lA 
him,  i.  479,  480. 

Mariana,  liis  estioMito  of  thejMfib> 
tion  of  Orsnada,  tbo  eity,  L  91 

MarignoUi,  Oiovaani,  hia  travili  ii 
Al£^  L  291. 

Mariposa  grove,  California,  its  glMt 
treea  once  oommon  fai  »iuot^  L 
19. 

Markham,  Clementa^  hia  list  of  ttt 
Incas,  ii.  301 ;  on  the  Ptma  disss 
ty,  U.  808 ;  on  doia  de  Lsoa,  & 
304-306 ;  on  OarcOaaao  de  la  ysi^ 
ii.  307,  308 ;  on  tho  ruins  of  Sssm- 
huaman  hill,  iL  310;  on  erriycri- 
ture  in  Peru,  ii.  812 ;  on  human  ae- 
riflces  in  Peru,  iL  342 ;  his  tnaris- 
tion  of  the  Inca  drama  **Ollaflls" 
cited,  iL  363 ;  calls  Bois  the  iiat 
man  to  cross  the  equator  on  the  I^ 
dflc,  iL  392  :  on  the  death  of  Msbos 
the  Inca,  iL  426. 

Markland,  seen  by  L«if,  L  164;  nt* 
mals  fa^  L  180;  position  of,  L  9& 
5e0  a<M  Yinland. 

Maraiette,  roachea  the  ICaalBBippi,  I. 

Marriage,  primitive,  I.  66 ;  growth  «f. 

L  62 ;  easily  terminated  sasonff  l»- 

dians,  L  64 ;  among  the  XnAia,^  9; 

among  the  Aateoa,  L  128 ;  in 

ii.36L 
Martin  Y.,  L  32S. 
Martinet   Fernando, 

nelli  in  behalf  of  Alfoneo  y. 

ing  a  route  to  India,  L  356,  SB& 
Martyr,  Peter,  deecribea  the  OarihbsM 

or  Canibidas,  L  466 ;  hia  enor  eoa- 

oeming Caboi,  iL  16;  farterest  in bh 

book,  U.  36 ;  deecribea  the  voyage  of 

Pinzon  arooind  Cuba,  ii.  69. 
Maakoki  family  of  tribes,  L  42. 
Master  Joeeph,  the  phyaidat,  L  871 
Matansaa  Inlet,  maasacwa  of  Fm^ 

at,  iL  617,  618. 
Manrer,  K. ,  his  work  on  the  eonverrioB 

of  the  Scandinavian  people,  L  161 
Maxizcatsin,  beUevea  the   BnBiarda 

goda,U.262. 
Mayas,  their  anma^  toward  dvili* 

aation,  L  83 ;  aocial  dowelcumiiiil  cf; 

L  181-136 ;  pictoo-wxltl^at  L  VHU 
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md  the  tlabfl  of  Uxmal,  L  136 ;  and 
lUenque,  L 136 ;  their  culture  closely 
xelirted  to  Hexican,  L  139;  defeat 
tbe  Spuiiards,  ii.  241. 

Medici,  Loremo  de%  Veapuciui's  letter 
In  1603  to,  iL  10&-110. 

Medicine-men,  L  119. 

Medine-Oeli,  duke  of,  propoaea  to  fnr- 
niah  ihips  for  Colambus,  i.  408 ;  laa- 
beUa  withholds  her  consent,  L  409. 

Mediterranean,  the  word  first  nsed,  i. 
818. 

Mdn,  Fomponinvhia  geographical  the- 
oriea,  L  303,  394 ;  his  influence,  L 
306 ;  hia  theoir  of  the  five  sonea.  i. 
807  ;  on  Taprobane,  i.  308 ;  his  influ- 
ence in  Bpetai,  L  317 ;  effect  of  the 
Portuguese  discoveries  on  histheo- 
xiee,  L  829.  333 ;  his  influence  on 
Orontius  Fbueus,  iL  126 ;  his  anti- 
podal world,  ii.  127. 

Memdoia,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  fa- 
Tooxs  Columbus,  L  413. 

Mendosa,  Andrea  Hurtado  de,  marquis 
of  Ga2ete,  ruler  in  Peru,  ii.  421. 

Mendosa.  Ltds  de,  captain  of  tlie  Vic- 
toria, ii.  192 ;  in  open  mutiny  against 
Magellan,  U.  196:  stabbed,  U.  197. 

Menradea  de  Aviles,  Pedro,  his  expe- 
dition against  Fort  Caroline,  ii.  613- 
616 ;  murdera  the  French  prisoners 
at  Matanaaa  Inlet,  ii.  617,  618 ;  es> 
the  maaaacre  by  Oourgues,  ii. 


Mercator,  Gerard,  first  giTea  the  name 
**  America  **  to  both  continents  on 
hia  map  in  1641,  U.  162. 

Meaquita,  Alraro  de,  Magellan's  cous- 
in, orerpowered  by  the  mutineers, 
iL196. 

Metals,  used  for  tools,  i.  30. 

Metx,  Dr.,  i.  8;  discovers  palseoliths 
in  Ohio,  L  9. 

Mexican  confedenunr,  formation  of, 
iL  224 ;  Altec  chie»-of-men  military 
commanders  of,  ii.  224;  territory 
inehided  in,  ii.  226 ;  and  the  hostile 
Tlaacalana,  ii.  227 ;  and  the  empire 
of  the  Ineaa,  ii.  335,  See  alto  Axtec 
Confederacy. 

Merricana  and  Iroquois  of  same  "  red  ** 
race,  L  22-24 ;  reaaon  for  their  devel- 
opment, L  29 ;  development  of  the 
family  among,  i.  63 ;  civilisation  of,  i. 
101 ;  of  to-day,  L  102 ;.  literature  on, 
L  102;  Mr.  Bandelier's  researches, 
L  103;  their  clans  and  phratriea.  L 
106,  108 ;  of  a  common  stock  with 
the  Mayas,  L  131 ;  their  culture  un- 
rehted  to  that  of  Egypt,  L  147 ;  their 
dress.  U.  266;  habita,  ti.  267 ;  food, 
iL  268 ;  cannibaliam  of,  ii.  268,  269; 
their  drinka,  ii.  270;  markets,  ii. 
270 ;  punishment  of  crime,  ii.  271 ; 
barber  shops,  temple,  ii.  271  ;  hu- 
man sacrifices,  iL  272,  278 ;  thehr 
brave  def enoe  of  the  dty,  iL  289 ; 


compared  with  Peroviana.  Ii.  860- 
364.    See  alto  Aateca ;  Nahuas. 

Mexico,  the  city,  founded  in  1326,  L 
83 ;  a  great  pueblo,  i.  97 ;  divided 
into  four  quarters,  i.  108 ;  social  de- 
velopment of,  i.  130 ;  carving  on  the 
houses  in,  i.  139  ;  founded,  ii.  221 ; 
the  name,*ii.  222;  aa  a  stronghold, 
ii.  222 ;  under  theflrst  four  '*  chiefs- 
of-men,"  iL  223 ;  Joins  with  Tezcuco 
to  overthrow  Ascaputsalco,  ii.  224 ; 
march  of  Cortes  to,  ii.  260:  ita 
causeways,  ii.  262 ;  houses,  ii.  263 ; 
population,  iL  264 ;  four  wards,  ii. 
266 ;  the  tem]^,  ii.  271  ;  the  place 
of  skulls,  ii.  273;  Cortes  received 
into,  ii.  274 ;  retreat  of  Cortes  from, 
a.  286 ;  doomed,  iL  288 ;  taken  hy 
Cortes,  iL  289. 

Mexico,  the  country,  not  the  Fusang 
discovered  by  the  Chinese,  L  148 ; 
pre-historic,  iL  216;  the  conquest 
of,  aided  by  the  Mexican  belief  in 
Quetzalcoatl,  ii.  237, 238 ;  how  the 
Bpaniah  conquest  should  be  regard- 
ed, ii.  290-293. 

Migntion,  successive  waves  of,  i.  16. 

Milton,  and  the  Arimaspians,i.  287. 

Minnesota,  gladal  man  in,  i.  7. 

Minnitarees,  on  the  upper  Missouri,  i. 
40,41. 

Misdssippi,  Pleistocene  men  and  mam- 
mals m  the  valley  of,  i.  13 ;  discov- 
ery of,  ii.  487  ;  French  explorers  on, 
ii.  632,  633 ;  La  Salle  deacends,  iL 
636. 

Missouri  river,  circular  houses  of  the 
Mandana  on,  i.  81. 

MitimaM,  military  colonies  in  Peru, 
U.  3S0,  331. 

Mtfbiua,  hia  work  on  Art  Fr6dhi,  L 
204. 

Mohawks,  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois,  L 
46;  invincible  among  red  men,  L 
46;  exterminate  the  Bries,  L  46; 
meaning  of  thdr  name,  i.  61 ;  mi- 
grate to  Canada,  i.  74 ;  their  prow- 
ess, L  84 ;  their  seniority  in  the  Iro- 
quois confederacy,  L  104;  their 
manner  of  collecting  tribute,  L 
116. 

Mohegan  tribe,  phratry  and  clan 
names  of,  L  71. 

Molucca  islands,  first  rumours  of,  i. 
292  ;  the  Portuguese  visit,  ii.  183 ; 
Serrano's  ship  wrecked  at,  IL  187  ; 
Magellan  thinks  they  belong  to 
Spain,  ii.  188 ;  his  shipa  reach,  IL 
207  ;  Congress  of  Badajos  to  settle 
the  ownership  of,  ii.  488 ;  ceded  to 
Portugal,  iL  489. 

Mommsen,  on  the  Roman  custom  or 
appeasing  '*  Father  Tiber,"  1.  121. 

Money,  in  relation  to  cattle,  ii.  317 : 
none  in  Peru,  ii.  360. 

Mongols,  their  conquests,  L  277 ;  vis- 
ited by  Fnmeiscan  monks,  L  277, 
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278;  their  dyiiMtf  orezttuown,  L 
291. 

MoDteJo,  Frmeiaco  de*  in  OrijalTa*^ 
expedition,  iL  243 ;  Cortee  aende 
himtoSpain,  ii.  246. 

Monteaino,  Antonio,  hi«  greet  ■ermons 
on  alATerv,  ii.  446;  eoee  to  King 
Ferdinand,  iL  448;  mteresta  Las 
CaMM,  iL  448,  449;  with  AyUon  on 
tha  Jamee  river,  ii.  ^1. 

Montesuma  n.,  eon  of  Axayacatl, 
chief -of -men,  and  military  com- 
mander of  the  Mexican  confederacy, 
hie  people,  L  36 ;  hie  position  mia- 
anderttood  by  the  Bpaniarda,  L  96 ; 
hie  "empire,"  L  104;  his  xmnk  as 
tlacatecuhtli,  L  111,  114 ;  Horgan*a 
Tiew  of,  i.  115 ;  so€^  status  of,  L 
130 ;  his  relatives,  iL  224 ;  poUtical 
situation  at  the  time  of,  iL  226, 227 ; 
flrst  hears  of  white  men,  iL  228, 
229 ;  his  table,  iL  268 ;  was  a  priest- 
commander,  iL  277 ;  Cortes  plans  to 
capture  him,  ii.  279 ;  a  prisoner,  ii. 
Wb;  deposed,  iL  286;  his  death,  U. 
286;  compared  with  the  Inoas  of 
Peru,  ii.  326. 

*  Montesuma*s  Dinner,**  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's essay,  L  126;  Andrew  Lsog 
on,  L  128. 

Moors,  in  Spain,  ii.  666. 

Moqnis,  of  Arisona,  L  82 ;  their  pueb- 
los, L  93. 

Morgan,  Lewis,  on  ciyilixatlon,  L  24 ; 
suggests  pottery  to  diatiiynish  bar- 
bwum  from  savsgery,  L  26 ;  his  clas- 
sification discussed,  L  32, 36 ;  his  evi- 
dence on  reckoning  kinship  through 
females,  L  66 ;  on  Indian  houses,  L 
66 ;  adopted  by  the  Benecas,  i.  73 ; 
on  the  Peruvians  and  Greeks,  L  83 ; 
on  a  township  as  the  unit  of  a  p<diti- 
cal  system,  L  100 ;  his  exidanation 
of  errors  in  Spanish  narratives,  L 
102 ;  on  the  population  of  Mexico,  L 
106;  and  Montesuma,  L  116;  his 
rules  for  judging  Spanish  historians. 
L  126 ;  aiul  **  Montesuma*s  Dinner,** 
L  126 ;  disregards  his  own  rules,  L 
126;  Andrew  Lang's  criticism  of, 
L  128;  his  views  corroborated,  L 
138;  theory  on  the  mound-builders, 
i.  142. 

Morisooes,  Christian  Moors,  rebellion 
of,  iL  661 ;  expelled  from  Spain,  and 
the  terrible  consequences,  u.  6^ 

Morley,  John,  on  moral  oblimtiona, 
and  the  influence  of  BaynaTs  writ- 
ings, ii.  466. 

Mormons,  their  theory  of  aborigines 
in  America,  L  3 ;  errors  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon  on  pre  -  Columbian 
America,  L  179. 

Morse.  Edward,  his  discoveries  in 
shell-mounds,  i.  6. 

Morton,  Thomas,  of  Merrymount,  on 
the  extent  of  the  continent,  U.  B2B. 


Moaooeo,  Lni*  da,  fa 
the  death  of  Boto,  iL  610. 

Monnd-Boildera,  made  tools  of  eoppti^ 
L  30;  possible  remnant  of,  L  42; 
list  of  works  OD,  L  140,  141 ;  Mr. 
Morgan*s  theory  oC,  L  142 ;  rdiea 
of,  at  Cambridge  and  at  Wsdiieg^ 
too,  L  144;  not  Astees  or  laSBm, 
but  peoples  in  the  lowar  sfeMas  m 
barbarism,  L  144 ;  Cherokaes  sad 
Shawnees,  L  144, 146. 

Mounds,  of  the  Ohio  valley,  CstSa^ 
theory  of ,  L  41 ;  date  of  their  for- 
mation, L  141,  142  ;  made  bj  tbs 
Cherokees,  Bhawneaa,  and  leiiaiis. 
L146. 

Moya,  Marchioneaa  of,  friend  «l  Ce- 
lumbua,  L  416. 

MfUler,  J.  O.,  on  ■etrpent  wordrfp,  L 
110. 

Mliller,  Max,  foreigners  oaDed  byba^ 
barians  **  heaven-baraten,**  L  iSI 

MUnster.  Sebastian,  Anaerioa  on  bb 
map,  ii.  149. 

*(  MunduB  Novua,**  traoalatioD  of  T«. 

Euciua*a  letter  of  1603,  ii.  109,  111 ; 
itere^    in,  ii.    113;   the  ooontiy 
called,  equivalent  to  Braafl,  iL  14& 
See  aUo  New  World. 
Music,  ancient  Nahuatl,  ii.  469, 470. 

Nadaillac,  L  93. 

Nahuas,  of  Mexico,  L  82  •  ^arly  triba 
in  Mexico,  ii.  216 ;  in\^e  Anihasc. 
or  Mexico,  219 ;  their  love  of  flow- 
ers, iL  266;  their  melodies,  IL  4681 
See  aho  Astecs ;  Mexicans. 

Naknk  Pecb,  his  history  of  the  8|»a- 
ish  conquest,  L  138. 

Nansen,  his  *'  First  Crossing  of  Gnaa- 
Und,**  L  384. 

NarraguiaettB,  L  43. 

Narvaex,  PiniUo  de,  aent  to  anesl 
Cortes,  IL  282 ;  his  expwUtion  in 
1628,  ii.  601. 

Nationality,  featoree  of  iaeipieBt,  fi. 
332. 

Navarrete,  his  **  Coleodon  de  ks  vls- 
ges  y  descubrimientoa,*'  etc,  L  3C2 ; 
misunderstands  Teepiacins,  iL  66. 

Navigation,  difficulties  of,  i.  312-316L 

Nebraska,  Pawnees  of  the  Platte  val- 
ley, i.  42. 

Nestorian  misdonarles  in  Asia,  L  268. 

*' Neutral  Nation,**  the  Attiwaads- 
nms,  i.  44. 

Newell,  W.  W.,  his  work  in  ethnology, 
L62. 

New  England,  founded  by  descendants 
of  Northmen,  L  162 ;  the  cokaiab 
tmder  Winthrop,  L  153. 

Newfoundland  flsneries  freqoented  by 
Breton,  Baaque,  and  Portuguese 
sailors,  iL  22;  Gomara^s  aceooal 
of,  as  given  l^  Eden,  ii.  22. 

New  Mexico,  poebloK  in  ChaeoOiSo% 
L91. 
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Vewpori,  the  mOl  «t.  L  21BL 

Hew  World,  Irring't  error  and  the 

perticuhu'  region  known  m,  L  444  ; 

the  phrue  imknown  to  Columbue 

or  to  hia  times,  L  ^16  ;  Vespuoius 

writes  to  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  of,  ii. 

108;  on  Buyacb'a  map  in  1608,  ii. 

114 ;  originid  meaning  of,  ii.  117 ; 

end  Teapnoius,  ii.  119 ;  on  the  globe 

of  FIneue,  iL    122 ;  conceired   aa 

aouth  of  the  equator,  iL  148;  be- 

oomea  the  weetem  world,  ii.  154; 

becomea  a  aeparate  New  World,  ii. 

1T7.    ^ee  aUo  "  Mundua  NoTua.** 
New  York  harbour,  aapect  in  Oladal 

iwriod  of,  i.  9. 
Nksaragoa,  Oil  Oonsalei  DiTila  on  the 

ooaat  of,  U.  389. 
NlooUet,  Jean,  reaohee  the  Wieoonain 

rirer,  iL  532. 
Hlcaeaa,  Di^^o  de,  a  prorinoe  created 

for.  iL  367  ;  hia  diapute  with  Ojeda, 

iL  367 ;  hia  aofTeringa  at  Nombre  de 

Dioa,  iL  371 ;  hia  end,  iL  372. 
Siknlaa  Snmnndaaon,  Leif  mentitnied 

inhiaeaaay.L  203. 
Niila,  the  amaileat  of  Columbna*a  fleet, 

L420. 
Nilio,   Pero  Alonao,   hia  royage  in 

1489,  a.  96. 
Kombrede  Dioa,  aulferinga  of  Nicueaa 

at,  ii.  371. 
Norombega,  on  Lok*a  map  in  1582,  iL 

623 ;   the  name,  iL  547.    ^00  also 

Nommbega. 
North  Carolina,  Tuacaroraa  in,  L  46. 
Northmen,  their  diacovery  of  America, 

L  151  ;  converted  to  Ghriatianity,  L 

163;  Orteliua  In  1606  writea  on,  L 

394.    ^M  alM  Vikings. 
North weat  Paaaaffe,  aeiurch  for,  iL  490 ; 

desire  for,  ii.  491 ;  voyages  of  Davia, 

Barents,   Hudson,   and  Baffin,  iL 

6lft-6&2. 
Norton,   C.    K,  version   of  Dante's 

**  YiU  Nuova  **  mentioned,  U.  38. 
Nommbega,  aituation  of,  according  to 

Profeaaor  Horaf ord,  L  220.   SeeaUo 

Norotnbega* 
Nora  Scotia,  held  by  Dr.  Storm  to  be 

the  aame  aa  Yhiland,  L  181. 
NuttaD,  Mrs.  Zelia,  on  Mexican  head- 
iL278. 


Odorlc,  of  Pordenone,  vlalta  Asia,  L 
290;  and  Sir  John  Mandeville,  L 
290. 

Odvaaey,  L  130.  See  also  Homeric 
Foema. 

Ohio,  traoea  of  early  man  in,  L  9. 

Qjeda,  Alonao  de  (1),  embarka  with 
Columbua,  L  463 ;  captures  Caonabo, 
L  482;  Yespncius  sails  with,  ii.  31 ; 
hia  testimony  in  Diego  Coliunbus's 
■nit  against  the  crown,  U.  50 ;  Yea> 
pudus  sails  hi  1499  with,  U.  03 ;  a 
prorinoe  oieated  for,  IL  867  ;  dia- 


potea  with  ]Enciie«  over  the  boun- 
dary to  his  provinoe,  ii.  367 ;  goee 
ashore  for  aUvea  and  nearly  loaea 
hia  life,  U.  368  ;  founds  San  Sebas- 
tian, U.  368 ;  his  death.  U.  369. 

Ojeda,  Alonso  de  (2),  and  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  colony  of  Las  Oasas,  il. 
460,461. 

Olid,  Crist6val  de,  captures  Oil  Oons*> 
les  DiyUsL,  iL  390. 

Oliva,  Peres  de,  called  by  Harrisse  the 
author  of  *'  Yito  dell'  Ammiraglio,*' 
i.  340. 

Ollanta,  an  Inca  drama,  ii.  363. 

Ondegardo,  Polo  de,  describes  Pera> 
vian  couriers,  iL  328 ;  on  the  killing 
of  animals  in  Peru,  iL  369. 

Ophir,  Columbua  beUevea  w'T^nl^ln 
tobe,L484. 

Ordericua  Yitalia,  hia  ref  erenoe  to  Fin- 
Uuid,L209. 

OreUana,  Frandaoo  de,  deaoenda  the 
Amason,  iL  414. 

Orgo&es,  Bodrigo  de,  wina  a  victory 
over  Pixarro,  U.  412. 

Orinoco,  appearance  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  i.  492. 

Orteliua,  Abraham,  writea  in  1606  on 
the  Northmen,  i.  394. 

Osweffo  river,  tribes  at  the  mouth  of. 

Otto  III.  of  Oermany,  and  the  papacy, 
L258. 

Otumba,  battle  of,  ii.  287. 

Ovando,  Nicolas  de,  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Hispaniola,  i.  603 ;  his  great 
fleet  swamped,  L  607 ;  hia  delaw  in 
aaving  Columbua  at  Junaica,  i.  612 ; 
hia  character  and  abilities,  ii.  436 ; 
his  massacre  of  Indiana  at  Xaragua, 
U.  436 ;  retuma  to  Spahi,  iL  446. 

Oviedo,  Gonaalvo  Hemandex  de,  de- 
darea  Columbua  not  the  diaooverer 
of  Honduraa,  ii.  70;  on  the  Crimea 
of  Pedrariaa  IMLvila,  ii.  877  ;  comes 
out  to  Darien,  iL  378. 

Pschacamac,  Peruvian  deity,  ii.  338  ; 

hia  temple  desecrated  by  the  Span* 

iarda,iL403. 
Pacific,  Magellan  enters,  ii.  200. 
Palenque,  M.  de  Waldeck'a  drawings 

at,  L  134;  the  age  of  the  ruina,  i. 

136;  Mr.  I4uig  on  the  mine  at,  L 

136. 
Paloe,  town  of,  aaaesaed  to  equip  Co- 

lumbua'aahipa,  i.  418, 419 ;  Columbus 

retuma  to,  i.  ^1. 
Panama,  founded  by  Pedrariaa,  11. 387. 
Papacy,  Alexander  vl.*a  bulla  and  the 

temporal  power  of,  aa  given  in  the 

"  Donation  of  ConatanUne,"  L  466- 

468. 
Pariaa,  aubstituted  for  Lariab  in  the 

Latin  version  of  Yeapuciua'a  letter, 

iL  42, 54  ;  on  the  globe  of  Finisa^ 

iL125. 
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Pu-kmaii,  Fnuidi,  on  Indian  com,  i. 
28,  41 ;  aa  a  historian,  iL  59a 

Paaqualigo,  Lorenso,  deacribea  bononn 
pud  to  Oabot,  ii.  6 ;  hia  account  of 
Cabot'a  Toyage,  U.  9. 

Patagoniana,  ii.  198. 

Pawnees,  in  Nebraska,  L  412. 

Pearl  Coast,  Columbus  proved  to  be 
the  diacorerer  of,  iL  GO. 

Pears,  Mr.,  on  the  eifect  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade  J.  274. 

Pedrariaa  Dirila,  goremor  of  Terra 
Firma,  ii.  377 ;  jealous  of  Balboa,  U. 
378;  rumour  Uiat  he  had  been  super- 
aeded,  ii.  380 ;  puU  Balboa  to  death, 
U.  383 ;  Lope  de  Boaa  to  supersede, 
iL  386;  founda  Panama,  u.  387; 
left  in  office,  iif  387  ;  triea  to  arrest 
Oil  Gonzales  D^vila,  ii.  389;  puts 
OdrdoTa  to  death,  iL  380 ;  dies,  iL 
892. 

Fegolotti,  Francesco,  hia  guide  for 
trayellers  going  to  China,  L  290, 

Peragallo,  on  Las  Casaa  aa  an  author- 
ity, L  337. 

Perestrelo,  Bartholomew,  hia  Tovage 
to  Porto  Santo,  and  hia  rabbit.  L 
322 ;  hia  Liter  life  and  death,  L  362; 
hia  daughter  Pbilippa  marries  Co- 
lumbus, i.  352, 353. 

Pleny,  T.  8.,  on  stories  told  by  Kte- 
aiaa,  Pliny,  and  MandeTille.  L  186. 

Peru,  domcMticated  animals  in,  L  27  ; 
potato  in,  i.  29 ;  state  of  dYiUxation 
m,  L  33,  38  ;  agriculture  in,  L  48  ^ 
Indians  of,  i.  Si ;  compared  with 
Oreeka,  L  83;  Incaa  of,  iL  301; 
historic  period  of,  iL  802 ;  eridenoes 
of  early  culture  In,  iL  311,  312 ;  no 
true  pastoral  life  in,  ii.  318 ;  roads 
in.iL327;  bridflea, U. 330 ;  military 
OfMonies  in,  ii.  SSO ;  incipient  nation- 
ality hi,  ii.  332 ;  industrial  organi- 
aation  in,  iL  352 ;  allotment  of  landa 
in,  iL  364 ;  an  illuatration  of  goveru- 
ment  socialism,  ii.  365 ;  Herbert 
Spencer  on,  ii.  366 ;  cyclopean  worka 
in,  ii.  357,  358;  agriculture  in,  ii. 
859 ;  killing  of  animals  in,  ii.  359 ; 
arts  and  barter,  iL  360;  seneral 
aummary  of  the  culture  in,  IL  861 ; 
oonqueat  of,  ii.  365 ;  origin  of  the 
name,  iL  386 ;  the  ciril  war  between 
Atahualpa  and  Huaacar,  ii.  386 ; 
Pisarro  arriyes  in,  iL  398  ;  uprising 
of,  iL  410  ;  Spanish  civil  war  in,  ii. 
412 ;  rebellion  of  Gonsalo  Pixarro, 
iL  418 ;  why  the  conquest  was  easy, 
ii.  422. 

Peruvians,  status  of.  iL  296;  their 
manner  of  reckonuig,  iL  296-300; 
their  buildings,  ii.  302;  and  Sacsahua^ 
man  bill,  ii.  304 ;  their  domestic  an- 
imals, ii.  311 ;  n(^  truly  civilized,  iL 
814;  their  tools,  iL  815;  a  nation, 
with  private  propwtgr  very  little  da- 


veloped,  IL  819;  the  fovr  trib«,& 
819;  their  ratigion,  iL  388;  aoB-vw 
shippers,  ii.  340 ;  uaed  the  solar  yssr, 
iL  840;  their  maise  beer,  iL  340; 
their  sacrifices,  iL  S40-3tt;  thrir 
priesthood,  U.  342 ;  tbair  baial  Gas> 
toma,  iL  343;  their  veat^  of  thi 
sun,  iL  844,945;  thairaodal 
iL  347;  and  MeTirana,  iL  847;l 
tised  monogamy,  iL  851;  aMtaU^ 
among,  ii.  351,  352;  industrial  tf- 
tern  of,  iL  352-365;  bomaneBess  of, 
U.  362 ;  compared  with  Mexicam,  fi. 
360-364 ;  their  fear  of  boraas,  iL  400; 
why  they  did  not  resiat  the 
iards,  ii.  422. 

Philesiusyoageaigena.  See 
Matthias. 

PhiUp  n.,  king  of  Spain,  retossd  ta 
raise  money  by  permittiBg  davsn, 
ii.  480 ;  approvee  of  the  mnrdscs  (v 
Menendez,  iL  619 ;  aeiaea  Portn, 
ii.  560. 

Philippine  iaianda,  iL  204. 

Phoenicians,  said  to  hmve  ciroanaari* 
nted  Africa,  L  298 ;  Orote  and  Sr 
O.  C.  Lewis  on  the  voyage,  L  299L 

Phratries  formed  from  Um  dan,  L  61; 
origin  and  structore  of,  L  70 ;  foae- 
tion  of,  L  71 :  of  the  Aztec  tribes,  L 
108 ;  among  Romans  and  early  Bsfh 
liah,  i.  109 ;  the  Mexican  cantaim  of, 
L115. 

Pigafetta,  Antonio,  his  Journal  of  ]fa> 

§ellan*s  expedition,  ii.  193 ;  en  tfat 
eath  of  Magellan,  U.  206^  207. 
Pilgrims,  at  Plymouth,  had  eattla  n 

early  as  1623,  i.  218. 
Pineda,  Alvarez  de,  diaoovars  the  Ifl^ 

aissippi,  ii.  487. 
Pinkerton,  John«  on  the  voyages  of  fhs 

Zeno  brothers,  i.  226. 
Pinotl,    Montezuma's   tax 

first  meets  Spaniards,  iL  2SA. 
Pinta,  the  second  in  aiae  of 

bus's  fleet,  L  420;  bar  rud^ 

ken,  L  421. 
Pinson,  Martin  Alonzo,  meela  Colanh 

bus,  L  411 ;  helps  equip  Colombas^ 

ships,  L  420;    commander  of  Vtm 

Pinta.  i.  420 ;  deserta  Columboa,  L 

485,  436;  explains  hia  oondnot,  L 
438,  439;  his  final  traaefaeiy  sal 
death,  i.  442. 

Pinson,  Vicente  TaBes,  brother  of 
Martin,  commander  of  the  Nfia,  L 
420 ;  his  bad  reckoninff,  L  440;  pioi 
motes  the  edicta  of  1496  and  1487t  L 

486,  487 ;  voyage  of,  and  Solis,  fl. 
64;  eridenoe  that  it  waa  in  1497 aad 
not  in  1506,  ii.  67 ;  Peter  Maityr'ft 
testimony,  ii.  69 ;  his  aeoond  vovafe 
hi  1499,  IL  95;  voyage  planned  for 
1506,  iL  173;  voyage  with  SoSb, 
1508-9,  iL  176 ;  ennobled,  iL  17& 

Pirua  dynasty,  iL  808. 

Piiairo,  FenoMBdo,  half-brothK  d 
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VteDCbeo,  Wb  Ability  and  oharacter, 
U.  306;  and  Almagro,  ii.  396;  riaits 
Atahualpa,  ii.  400 ;  at  the  temple  of 
Pachaomao,  ii.  403 ;  sent  to  Spain 
with  gold  for  the  emperor,  ii.  404 ; 
letama  to  Peru,  ii.  406 ;  besieged  in 
Cyueco,  ii.  411 ;  orders  the  ezecation 
of  Almagro,  U.  412;  his  return  to 
Spain  and  death,  ii.  413. 

PlsuTO,  Francisco,  left  in  command 
of  0]ed»*8  ships,  iL  366 ;  and  Balboft, 
tt.  382,  383  -  his  birth  and  early  ca- 
reer, ii.  386 ;  his  expedition  to  rem, 
tt.  391 ;  his  dedsion  at  Oallo  to  push 
forward,  ii.  393 ;  discovers  Peru,  and 
carries  the  news  to  Bpain,  iL  394, 
396 ;  the  brothers,  ii.  396 ;  aniyes  in 
Peru,  ii.  396 ;  at  Gazamarca,  iL  400; 
captures  Atahualpa,  ii.  402 ;  and  puts 
him  to  death,  ii.  406 ;  bumk  Clialcn- 
chima  at  the  stake,  ii.  406 ;  proclaims 
Manco  Inca  and  enters  Cuxco,  iL 
407:  news  of  his  conquest  reaches 
Spain,  U.  408 ;  founds  Lima,  ii.  408 ; 
appointed  goyemor  of  "New  Oaa- 
tUe,**  iL  406;  unpoUtic,  iL  416;  aa- 
■asainated,  U.  417. 

PfaarrOjOonsalo,  brother  of  Francisco, 
iL  396 ;  his  expedition  to  the  Ama- 
soo,  ii.  414 ;  hiiB  return  to  Quito,  ii. 
416;  rebellion  of,  iL  418;  defeat 
and  death,  U.  419^21 ;  jdans  to  make 
himself  khig,  ii.  474. 

Piiarro,  Juan,  brother  of  Frandsoo, 
U.396;  death  of,  U.  411. 

Pleistocene  age,  L  4 ;  antiquity  of.  L 
6 ;  man  in,  L  12. 

Pliny,  and  tbe  yoyaoea  of  Hanno  and 
Budoxus,  L  302 ;  his  idea  of  sayagee, 
L328. 

PUooene  age,  human  beings  in,  i.  11. 

Plutarch,  on  the  rex  sacrorum,  L 
113. 

Po,  Fernando,  oroaaas  the  equator,  L 
326. 

Pocahontas,  her  yisit  to  London  in 
1616,  L  98. 

Polo,  Marco,  L  263;  yisits  China,  L 
281 ;  enters  the  senrioe  of  Kublai 
Khan,  L  282 ;  his  return  by  sea  to 
Venice,  L  282,  283;  writes  his  book 
in  prison  at  Genoa,  i.  284;  his  know- 
ledge of  geMraphy,  L  286 ;  his  influ- 
ence, L  286;  and  Preater  John,  L 
286;  his  description  of  Catliay,  L 
86fr-360 ;  "  Meaaer  Ifiarco  HOione,*' 
i:360;  and  the  Bahamas,  L  433. 

Polo,  Nicold  and  Maffeo,  yisit  Kublai 
Khan,  L  280;  their  return,  L  282, 
283. 

Polygamy,  and  the  origin  of  the  patri- 
archal family,  L  62. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  sails  with  Co- 
lumbus, i.  464 ;  Florida  mapped  years 
iMfore  his  explorations,  ii.  79;  liis 
yoyage  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  ii. 


Porto  Santo,  island  of,  rabbita  on,  L 
322;  Oolumboa  makea  his  home 
there,  i.  364. 

Portuguese,  they  try  to  reach  Asia  by 
sailmg  around  Africa,  L  296 ;  the& 
yoyages  on  the  African  coast,  L  322- 
327;  granted  heathen  countries  by 
the  pope,  i.  324 ;  chagrin  at  Colum- 
bus's discoyeriea,  i.  ^ ;  manner  of 
encouraging  discoyerers,  L  416; 
claim  tlie  Indies,  i.  463 ;  rights  un- 
der the  treaty  of  Tordesillas,  L  469 ; 
found  a  colony  on  Gape  Breton  is- 
land, ii.  21 ;  taJLe  possession  of  Bra- 
zil, U.  97;  their  conquests  in  tlie 
East  Indies,  U.  181,  182;  lose  the 
Portuffueae  Indies,  ii.  660. 

PoddonTus,  and  tiie  yoyages  of  Bu- 
doxus, i.  302 ;  estimates  the  circum- 
ference of  tlie  eartli,  L  374. 

Potato,  in  Peru,  L  29 ;  as  eridence  of 
early  culture  in  Pern,  iL  312 ;  his- 
tory of,  iL  812-314. 

Pottery,  distinguishing  barbarism 
from  sayagery,  i.  26 ;  origin  of ,  L  26 ; 
tribes  that  made  pottery,  L  46. 

Powhatans,  L  43. 

Prescott,  w.  H.,  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Hm  pueblos,  i.  91 ;  on  Cortes,  i.  94 ; 
on  Astec  human  sacrifice,  i.  120 ;  on 
Columbus's  arms,  and  his  reception 
at  B^telona,  L  443 ;  attributes  work 
by  Ciezr.  de  Leon  to  Barmiento,  iL 
306 ;  on  human  saorifloes  in  Peru,  iL 
342 ;  on  Pisarro's  determination  at 
Chdlo  to  go  forward,  ii.  393. 

Prester  John,  and  his  kingdom  fan  the 
East,  i.  286;  John  IL  of  Portugal 
tries  to  find,  i.  831. 

Priesthood,  of  the  Astecs,  L  119 ;  of 
the  Peruvians,  ii.  342. 

Prohanxaty  interrogatories  and  an- 
swers relating  to  Columbus's  discoy- 
eries,  as  given  in  Diego's  suit  against 
the  crown,  ii.  49 ;  favoarable  to  Co- 
lumbus, iL  366. 

Property,  private,  affected  by  pasto- 
ral life,  1.  61 ;  inheritance  of,  L  69; 
among  the  Astecs,  L  124 ;  and  cat- 
tle, ii.  316,  317 ;  among  the  Peruvi- 
ans, ii.  819;  allotment  of  land  in 
Peru,  ii.  364. 

ProtestanUsm,  mission  of,  IL  664. 

Ptolemy,  Claudius,  his  map  of  the 
world,  I.  263 ;  his  description  of  the 
Far  East^.  278;  on  the  Indian 
ocean,  i.  297 ;  his  influence,  i.  306 ; 
effect  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries 
on  his  theories,  i.  829,  333;  esti- 
mates tiie  circumference  of  tlie 
earth,  i.  374;  his  notions  about 
southeastern  Asia,  L  476 ;  America 
supposed  part  of  his  Terra  Incog- 
nita, ii.  126 ;  his  influence  shown  in 
tlie  globe  of  Fineus,  ii.  126;  pio- 
poaed  new  edition  of  his  work  at 
Baint-Did,  iL  188 ;  edition  pobliabed 
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•tBtnuJboiv  in  1513, 11.128;  FHm'b 

•dition,  U.  146. 
Pnebloa,  Architecture  of,  i.  86-87 ;  in 

the  Ghaoo  TeUey,  L  91 ;  popnletioa 

of,  L  91 ;   of  the  MoquU,  L  98;  in 

the  oUfb,  i.  93;   MrrBandeUer*! 

eetimatee  of  the  population  of ,  L  91, 

96;  at  UznuO,  L  133 ;  of  Mexico  in 

1519,  IL  251. 
Pnld,  Lnigi,  hia  idee  of  the  Kew 

World,  i.  364. 
Pulque,  Axtec  beer,  L  127 ;  iL  270. 
Purchaa,  on  Ingram*8  story  of  hia  ad> 

yenturea,  i.  260. 
Puritans,  and  "  idolatrous  *' atataea,  L 

96. 

Quaritch,  B.,  his  facsimile  of  the  Ital- 
ian edition  of  Veapucius's  letter,  iL 
42. 
Quauhpopoca,  burned  aliTe  by  Cortes, 

iL  280, 281. 
Quesada,  Qacper,  captain  of  the  Con- 
oepclon,  ii.  191;   in   open  mutiny 
againtt  Magellan,  iL  196 ;  orerpow- 
ered  and  beheaded,  ii.  198. 
Quetsalcoatl,  the  Fidr  God,  and  the 
Tolteca,  ii.  217 ;  described,  iL  229 ; 
works  on,  ii.  232;   and  Tlaloc,  ii. 
232.  283;  as  culture-hero,  iL  233; 
and  other  Indian  deities,  iL  234; 
driren  out  by  XescatUpoca,  ii.  236 ; 
expectation  of  hia  return,  ii.  237 ; 
and  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  iL 
287,238;  the  otMM  an  emblem  of,  iL 
260. 
QnoTeda,  Juan  de,  blahop  at  Santa 
Maria  del  Oarien,  IL  878:  reconciles 
Balboa  and  Pedrarias,  iL  879;   on 
the  number  of   Indians  tliat  per- 
iahed  In  Balboa's  expedition,  ii.  379. 
Quiche  Uterature,  iL  464. 
Quichua>Ayman  tribes.     Bee  Peru- 
vians. 
Qnichuas,  one  of  four  tribes,  iL  319. 
Quinsay,  the  dty  of,  described  by 
Marco  Polo,  I.  860 ;  aa  located  by 
Toecanelli,  L  376. 
Quintanilla,  Alonao  de.  Columbus  wins 
his  friendsliip,  L  «)0 :   an  entho- 
siastic   Bupprater  of  Columbus,  i. 
413. 
Quintero,  Cristobal,  of  the  Pinta,  1. 

420. 
Qulpu,  knotted  cord  used  bnr  the  Peru- 
vians in  reckoning,  iL  298-300. 
Quito,  founded  by  Tupac,  iL  323 ;  re- 
bellion at,  suppressed,  U.  824 ;  road 
between  Cusco  and,  iL  827. 

Race,  meaning  of  the  word,  L  21 ;  cul- 
ture not  a  custinction  of,  L  23. 

Rada,  Juan  de,  sssassinates  Plxarro, 
iL417. 

Bafn,  G.  C,  his  collection  of  Norse 
chrouiclea,  i.  166 ;  rash  enthusiaam 
if,  L  195;  and  the  Dighton  insorip. 


tioii,L216;  hb 

888. 
Bamalho,  Jolo,  hia  loinge  to 

ica,L150. 
Bamnsio.  on  the  tetmu  of  the  Foks 

toyenioe,L  283;  on  the  attssBft  cf 

Columbus  to  interest  Genoa  la  Us 

enterprise,  L  400 ;  hia  1 

regaiding  the  Cabota,  iL  8, 8. 
BaaMa,  Gomes,  of  the  Pfnta,  L  flOL 
Baynal,  his  **  Hiatoire  deedenx  IbiIm" 

mentioned,  iL  456. 
Beckoning  among  the  Femrisns,  L 

298-300. 
Beeyea,  Arthur  M.,  hia  work  on  tts 

Icelandic  voyages,  moA  hia  dntk,  L 

156, 157. 
Beli^on,  of  the  Indtana,  L  5L   Set 

oJM  Christisni^. 
Bemesal,  Antonio  de,  an  aiitlnirttj  on 

Las  Cases,  iL  463. 
Benslsssnce,  canaee  of,  L  873^ 
Ben^  n.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  Us 

Uttle  town  of  Baint-DM,  fi.  13Ql 
Bescnde,  Garda  de,  on  the  meditatri 

aassarination  of  Cotansbiis  by  tts 

Portuguese,  L  441. 
Bibant,  Jean,  hia  oolonjat  Port  Boy- 
reeatVovt 


al,  ii.  512 ;  arrirea  at  Fbvt  Caralias, 
iL  515;  his aaaanlt  upon  St.  AuKUS* 
tine  a  faQure,  iL  515 ;  mnrdersa  st 
Matansaa  Inlet,  iL  517,  618. 
Bights,  medievid  oonoeption  of,  fl. 

m. 

Bingmsnn,  Matthias,  hia  editioa  «f 
the  '*MnndQS  Noma,**  iL  114-U7; 
professor  at  Saint-Di^,  iL  132. 
Bink,  Dr.  Henry,  on  the  Bskimos,  L 

17. 
Bivex^drift  men,  L  16. 
Bobert  the  Debonair,  of  f^aaoe,  L 

258. 

Bobertson,  William,  on  Mezioan  ttf" 

Oiaation,  L  101 ;  aa  n  historian,  L 

263. 

Boberral,  Sieur  de,  voynge  of,  IL  481 

Boldan,  his  rebellion  at  San  Domingo, 

L496. 
Bomans,  chsnge  from  gentile  to  politi- 
cal  society  among,   L  100:  their 
value  of  sUk  and  their  tnds  with 
Chfaia,L26& 
Boas,  Sir  John,  opened  the  modsn 

era  of  arctic  exjaoratioo,  iL  648. 
Boyoe,  C.  C,  his  work  on  the  Chsro- 

kee  Nation,  L  145. 
Bubruquis,  Willem  de.  Us  visit*  to 

the  Great  Khan,  i.  278. 
Buix,  Bartholomew,  pOot  of  Pliairo, 
ii.  392 ;  decides  to  remain  with  PU 
sarro,  ii.  383. 
Buix,  Sancho,  pilot  of  the  Santa  Ma> 

ria,  i.  420. 
Bupert^s  Land,  country  known  aa,  6. 

541. 
Bussell,  Mr.  Clark,  on  17th  oantoy 
mariners,  L  816. 
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BoHla,  origin  of,  L  108. 

Rnrtjcumo,  the  inann6ngli  of  Harco 

Pdo,  I.  284. 
Bat,  John,  TOTMe  in  1527,  iL  16 ;  at 

Newfoundtexid,  U.  22. 
Bimchj  Johann,  hia  nup  in  1G08,  iL 

80 ;  allowing  the  **  Mundus  Novua  ** 

of  yeqmciua,  iL  114-U9. 

Sachem,  the,  and  hia  functiona,  i.  69 ; 
in  the  Iroqaola  confederacy,  L  75 ; 
among  the  Zuilia,  L  89 ;  among  the 
Azteca,  i.  110. 

8acrifloea,  human,  among  the  Axteca, 
L  117;  captirea  for,  L  119;  and 
cannibalitm,  L  119;  an  adrance  on 
torture,  i.  120 ;  an  incentive  to  war, 
L 120;  Abraham  and  Isaac,  i.  121 ; 
appeaainff  "Father  Tiber,**  L  121; 
among  Mexicans  and  other  races, 
tt.  272, 273 ;  f eatiTal  of  Teicatlipoca, 
U.283;  in  Yedio  timea,  ii.  341;  in 
Pttn,ii.342. 

Bacaalraaman  liill,  mina  on,  iL  304; 
C(aroUasao*s  tertimony  oonoeming, 
iL  307^10*,  sise  of  stones  in  the 
outer  waU,  U.  357. 

flagaa,  meaning  of,  i.  194 ;  of  Eric  the 
Bed;  i.  196/198, 199;  historical  and 
mytliical,  L  197;  of  Thorflnn  Karl- 
aeuii,  i.  198 ;  HaolK^s  collection  of, 
L  201;  containing  references  to 
Ylnland,  L  202 ;  Eyrbyggja  Saga,  L 
208;  Kristoi  Saga,  L  206 ;  disagree- 
ments  in.  i.  207,  206. 

St.  Auflnistine,  Florida,  beginnings  of, 

Baint-Diis,  iU  association  with  the  dia- 

corerv  of  Ametica.  ii.  131. 
St.  Isidore,  of  Seville,  supports  the 

theories  of  Mela,  L  317. 
St.  John's  river,  Florida,  sheU-moonda 

on  ita  banks,  L  5. 
St.  Olana,  monaatexr  of,  L  159;  on 

Zeno*s  map,  L  284;  hot  spring  of, 

L  240. 
Balamanoa,  Ferdhumd  and  Isabella  at, 

L4C1. 
Salmeron,  hia  letter  in  1631  reoom- 

mending  better  roads  in  Mexico,  L 

117. 
Sanohes,  Oabriel,  or  Raphael,  Oolum- 

bns*s  letter  to,  L  449. 
Sandeflord,  Norway,  Yildng  ship  dis- 
covered at,  L  178. 
San  Domingo,  founded,  L  484 ;  Oolnm- 

bns  ordena  out  of  the  harbour,  L 

606;  Orando's  fleet  swamped  at,  L 

607. 
San  Juan  de  UUoa,  the  island  named, 

IL244. 
Sen  Pablo,  Calif  omia,  aheH-mounda  at, 

L6. 
Sao  Salvador,  named  by  Columbus,  i. 

433.  , 

San  Sebastian,  famine  at  the  town  of, 

IL868.  \ 


Santa  Maria,  the  flaoriilp  of  Cohun- 
buB,  L  420;  wreckedTL  437. 

Santa  Maria  del  Daxien,  the  town 
founded,  ii.  371 ;  the  inhabitants  re- 
fuM  to  let  Nicuesa  land,  ii.  372. 

Santangel,  Luis  de,  begs  the  queen  to 
favour  Columbus,  L  416 ;  loans  mon- 
ev  for  the  ships,  L  418 ;  the  deecrip* 
tfon  of  Columbus's  discovery  ad- 
dressed  to,  i.  443. 

Santarem,  Joio  de,  crosses  the  equap 
tor,  i.  326. 

Saiitarem.  viscount  de,  his  work  on 
Vespucius,  iL  161. 

Saracens,  the,  interpose  a  barrier  be- 
tween Burope  and  the  Far  Bast,  L 
269. 

Sargasso  sea,  ita  nature  and  extent,  L 
426.^. 

Sarmiento,  Juan,  work  of  Ciesa  de 
Leon  attributed  by  Prescott  to,  iL 
306. 

Sataspes,  hia  voyage  dr.  470  a.  c.,  L 
301. 

Savagery,  distinguished  from  barba- 
rism, i.  26;  Bthnic  periods  of,  i.  26; 
tribes  in  the  ufq^r  statua  of,  i.  39; 
region  of,  L  40 ;  the  family  In,  L  58; 
characteristics  of,  i.  78. 

"Savages,**  mflanlng  of  the  term,  L 
26;  Australian  bhuskfellows  and 
Indians,  L  34;  mental  capacity  of, 
i.  69  ;  aa  seen  by  the  Norsemen,  L 
185-192 ;  described  by  early  authors, 
L  327-329;  of  South  America,  iL 
297. 

Savona,  deed  at,  ratifled  by  Cdumboa, 
L  242;  Domenico  Colombo  moves 
to,  L  847. 

Bayoe,  A.  H.,  on  the  antiquity  of 
weapona  found  at  MycensB,  L  31. 

Sohliemann,  Dr.,  iron  keys  found  by 
him  at  Myoen»,  L  31 ;  referred  to, 
L  137. 

SohOner,  Johann,  his  globes,  iL  148; 
his  careless  statements  concerning 
Yespudus,  iL  165 ;  straits  on  his 
globes  of  1516  and  1520.  U.  189. 

Schoolcraft,  Longfellow's  poem  of 
Hiawatha  based  on  hia  book,  L  46 ;  on 
the  balista  of  the  Algooquins,  L  VXL 

Schrader,  referred  to,  L  lol 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Varangian  guard 
described  by,  L  162. 

ScythiA,  L  306 ;  yirga*s  description  of 
winter  in,  i.  306. 

Sebu,  conversion  of  the  king  of,  iL  206  ; 
massacre  at.  iL  207. 

Seminoles,  L  42, 

Sendacoor,  Jean  Badn  de,  his  Latin 
version  of  Yespadua'a  letter  to  So* 
derini,  ii.  134. 

Seneca,  L.  A.,  prqphesiea  great  dis- 
coveries, L  369,  370. 

Seneca-Iroquois  long  house,  L  66. 

Sepulveda,  Juan  de,  his  oontroveisy 
with  Lm  0mm,  IL47& 
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fleqndra,  hia  expedition  to  Mriecice 
and  the  Malay  plot.  iL  182, 185. 

Serpent  wonhip,  evidence  on,  L  110. 

Serrano,  Franciaco,  with  Bequeira  at 
Malacca,  U.  186;  friendahip  for  Ma- 
gellan, ii.  187 ;  hia  ahipwreck  and  atay 
at  the  Moluccaa,  ii.  187 ;  mordered, 
iL207. 

Benano,  Joan,  brother  of  Franciaco, 
a4>tain  of  the  Bantiaao,  U.  192; 
trusted  by  Bfagellan,  ii.  192 ;  remaina 
faithful,  ii.  196 ;  hia  death,  U.  207. 

Seteboa,  deity  of  the  Patagoniana,  iL 
198. 

Seven  Gitiea,  thought  to  be  In  the 
heart  of  the  American  continent,  ii. 
603 ;  and  the  puebloa  of  Zuili,  ii.  604. 

Bhaler,  Profeaaor  N.  S.,  L  28 ;  on  toI- 
oanoea  during  eruption^  i.  243. 

Bhawneea,  atatna  of,  L  44;  the  aune 
aa  the  early  mound-buildera,  i.  144, 
146. 

SheU-mounda,  in  Maine,  i.  4 ;  in  Flor- 
ida, on  the  lower  Miaaiaaippi,  and  in 
Calif  omia,  L  6. 

Shipa,  clunudneaa  of  Spanlah  and  For- 
tugueae,  L  312. 

Short,  J.  T.,  on  the  clifT  pueUoa.  L  93. 

Siberia,  Buaalan  conqneat  of,  ii.  649 ; 
exploration  of,  iL  661. 

Sierra  Leone,  viaited  by  Hanno  the 
Carthaginian,  i.  301 ;  the  advance 
to,  1.326. 

Sigiamund,  Emperor,  aaka  the  aid  of 
Henry  the  Navigator,  L  319. 

Klk,  uaed  by  the  Bomana,  i.  266 ;  o<nn* 
meroein,!.  270. 

Sinai,  inaoriptiona  at,  L  266. 

Sinclair,  Henry,  of  Boalvn,  earl  of 
Orkney  and  Caithneaa,  hia  meeting 
with  Nicold  Zeno,  and  their  friencf 
ahip,  L  228 ;  hia  vovage  with  Anto- 
nio Zeno,  L  229 ;  vlrtaeB  of,  L  230 ; 
the  same  aa  **Zichmni*'  of  Zeno*a 
narrative,  L  238. 

Sioux,  territory  of,  L  40. 

Six  Nationa,  formed,  1. 47. 

Sixte  le  Tao,  hia  hlatory  of  Kew  France, 
L218. 

SkraeUnga,  meaning  of  tLe  epithet,  L 
188;  thoae of  Vinland  not  Bakimoa, 
L  188, 189 ;  probably  Algonquina,  L 
190;  their  manner  of  fighting,  L 
191 ;  tracea  of,  in  Greenland,  i.  206. 

Skylax,  on  the  Sargaaao  aea,  L  426. 

Slavery,  Axtec,  L  121;  and  the  lawa 
brought  about  by  Laa  Caaaa,  iL  418 ; 
»  plague,  iL  427;  Roman,  IL  428; 
beginninga  of  modem,  iL  ^29  ;  Asu- 
>ara*a  account  of,  1444,  iL  430, 431 ; 
Indian  alavery  under  Columbua,  iL 
432 ;  fan  Hinmniobi,  ii.  434,  435 ;  royal 
ordera  of  1503  relating  to  Indiana. 
IL  441 ;  eneomiendatt  il.  442 ;  and 
the  diacoverv  of  gold  in  Hiapanlola, 
ii.  443, 444 :  Monteaino'a  aermona  on, 
ft.  44(i,  447 ;  Laa  Caaaa  cornea  out 


againat,  IL  460;  Bflmyfi.  464-in; 
pr6hn)itedinPera,ft.  468 ;  of  ladkM 
forbidden  by  the  Pope,  ii.  473;  ths 
New  Lftwa  againat,  Ii.  ^4 ;  oonfto* 
miaea,  and  decline  of  Loidlan  davMy, 
U.  476;  in  Peru,  iL  476 ;  of  negrMi 
in  limita  of  United  Btatea,  IL  490. 

Slave-trade,  beginning  of  moden,  L 
823;  why  favoored  by  Prince  Beniy 
the  Navigator,  L  328 ;  laa  Caaa 
averae  to,  iL  468. 

Bmitii,  John,  on  Madoe  the  WaUi 
prince,  i.  41. 

Snake-woman,  of  the  Aateoa,  L  110; 
functiona  of,  L  114. 

Snorro,  aon  ci  Thorfiim,  bom  in  Tin- 
land,  L  168. 

Snorro  Sturieaon,  hia  wealth,  L  151 

Sodaliam,  an  illua^wtton  of  goian- 
ment  aodaUam  In  Pern,  IL  3K. 

Soderini,  YeapochiB'a  letter  to,  fi.  34; 
veraiona  of  the  letter,  il.  39. 

Solia,  Juan  Diaa  de,  aaaodated  with 
Pinion,  IL  64;  date  of  hia  toy  age 
with  Pfaiion,  IL  67:  aeea  the  riw 
La  Plata,  IL  171 ;  ladt  Toyage  nd 
death,  U.  176.    * 

Sonoino,  Baimoodo  de,  Cabot*a  cooat 
deacribed  by,  IL  12. 

Soto,  Fernando  de,  with  C^dova  at 
Nicaragua,  IL  890;  with  Piaarxo  in 
PeruJ[i.  396 ;  hia  viaU  to  Atahoalpa, 
IL  400 ;  condenma  the  mnrdar  of 
Atahualpa,  il.  406,  406 ;  expeditkn 
to  the  Miaaiaalppi,  ft.  000;  oopoaed 
at  MauvOa,  iL  609 ;  woarka  on  ha  «• 
pedition,  IL  610. 

Spafa^  in  the  year  1000,  L  269;  thedia- 
tance  f rom,to  China  hj  aea  weatwardi, 
L  279 ;  and  the  treaty  of  TordeaOlaa, 
L  469 ;  and  the  trade  with  tha  In- 
diea,  L  460,  461 ;  decline  of  her  pow- 
er; U.  654,  665;  bsr  atnwrie  witti 
the  Moora,  U.556;  and  thelefonaa- 
tioo,  U.  658 ;  her  emaade  afafau*  tjw 
Netherlanda,  IL  660;  hsr  petaeeo- 
tion  of  beretica,  ft.  661 ;  her  eoononie 
ruin  datea  from  the  expoUon  of  tJw 
Moriacoea,  IL  668. 

^Moiarda,  brought  domeatie  anfanalB 
to  America,  L  27  ;  their  ermXtj 
oompazed  with  that  of  the  ladiaiia, 
L  49,50 ;  their  opinion  of  Granada, 
L  96 ;  their  miaconceptlona  of  Max- 
lean  aodety,  L  96;  Mr.  Morgaa'a 
explanation  (tf  the  errora  In  their 
narrativea,  L  102;  distinctkm  be- 
twem  thdr  &cta  and  lntetpreta> 
tlona  of  facta,  L  126;  viaited  nor> 
Ida  before  November,  1602,  **.  76, 
79 ;  received  aa  goda  at  Xocotian,  iL 
252;  their  firat  eight  of  Mexico,  iL 
259;  thought  by  FemviauB  to  be 
aona  of  Viraoocha,  ii.  399 ;  and  da- 
very  at  binianiohs  IL  443, 444;  thais 
contempt  for  labour,  IL  697; 
reUgioua  bigotry,  ft.  668. 
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•  BpMoliim  Orbb,**  IL  112. 

%Mmcer,  Herbert,  on  kdnahip  through 
feniaie*,  L  66 ;  on  primitive  aode^, 
L  58 ;  ona  true inoottrial  aociety,  u. 
866. 

Sploe  Ldanda,  viBited  by  the  Portu- 
gueM,  ii.  183. 

Squier.  s.  6.,  on  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can ianffuages,  i.  38 ;  investigationB 
on  the  ChimuB,  ii.  322. 

Stanley,  Henry  M.,  on  feeding  and 
■tarring,  il.  371,  372. 

Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lord,  hia  work  on 
Magellan,  ii.  ISi 

Stephens,  J.  L.,  his  **  Incidents  of 
navel  in  Central  America,**  i.  134 ; 
on  the  slabs  of  Uxmal,  i.  136;  on 
early  manuscripts  nnexamined,  L 
138. 

Stevens,  Hennr,  suggests  La  Oosa*s 
conception  of  whatCnba  was, iL  73 ; 
finds  a  copy  of  the  **  Speculum  Qr- 
Us,**  iL  112. 

Stith,  William,  the  historian,  on  Poca- 
hontas's idsit  to  London,  i.  96. 

Stobnlosa,  Jan,  his  map  in  1612,  iL 
177. 

Storm,  Oustav,  on  the  voyages  to  Vin- 
land,  L  166 ;  on  the  grapes  of  Tin- 
land,  L  181 ;  and  mslze,  i.  183 ;  ou 
the  epithet  Skrseling,  L  188 ;  on  Co- 
li]nibus*s  knowledge  of  Adam  of 
Bremen's  allusion  toVinland,  L  386. 

Strabo,  on  the  boundaries  of  the  in- 
halted  world,  L  309 ;  suggests  that 
tiiere  may  be  other  inhabited  worlds 
on  the  earth,  i.  370:  on  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  sea,  L  876. 

Sbrait  of  Malacca,  Columbus  searches 
for,  L  610. 

Son-worshin  in  Peru,  ii.  340. 

Switserland,  lake-dwellers  of,  L  30, 37. 

Sskolny,  John,  said  to  have  sailed  to 
Oreenland,  L  263. 

TalnUa  Terre  Nove,  WaldseemiUler'B 
map.   8m  Waldseemiiller. 

Tadtus,  Romans  uid  Teutons  de- 
scribed by,  L  24. 

Xyavera,  Fernando  de.  Columbus's 
plan  referred  to,  L  400 ;  he  consults 
learned  men,  i.  401  ;  opposes  the 
plans  of  Columbus,  i.  414 ;  offers  to 
carry  OJeda  to  Hispaniola,  iL  368. 

SaUegwi,  identifled  with  the  Chero- 
kees,  i.  146. 

nmrobane,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  L 

Tasso,  and  the  Canary  islands,  L  303. 

Taylor,  Dr.  Isaac,  on  the  Maya  alpha- 
bet, L  132. 

Telemachus.  his  reply  to  Athene  con- 
cerning his  father,  i.  67. 

Tenochtitlan,  origin  of  the  name,  iL 
222.  jSm  o/m  Mexico  (dty). 

Ten  Tribes  of  Israel,  L  3. 

TerraroBsa,  held  to  be  the  biithi^aoe 


of  Columbus  by  Harrisse  and  Las 
CaBas,L348. 

Tezcatlipoca,  the  god  of  darkness, 
drives  out  Quetsateoatl,  iL  236 ;  f ee- 
tival  of,  iL  283. 

Tezouco,  line  of  kings  at,  iL  218 ;  over- 
throws Aioaputxaloo,  iL  224 ;  Joins 
Cortes  against  Mexico,  ii.  288. 

Thomas,  Dr.  Cyrus,  on  Maya  picture* 
writing,  L  132 :  on  the  mound* 
buUders,  L  144.  ' 

Thomsen,  on  Ancient  Russia  and  Scan- 
dinavia,  L  162. 

Thomson,  Sir  William,  on  the  age  of 
the  earth,  L  6. 

Thorbrand,  son  of  Bnorro,  his  death, 
i.  190;  noticed  in  the  Byrbyggja 
Saga,  L  203. 

Thorfinn  Karlsefni,  his  attempt  to 
found  a  colony  in  Yinland,  i.  167, 
168 ;  his  voyage  not  connected  with 
Maine,  L  181 ;  and  the  natives  of 
Vinland,  L  187 ;  his  bull,  L  187  ;  ge- 
nealogy of,  L  206;  unsuccessful  in 
yinhmd,L219. 

ThorhaU  Oamlason,  deecrlption  of,  L 
168 ;  known  as  the  Vlnlander,  L  203. 

Thorir,  his  arctic  voyaq^,  L  201. 

Thome,  Robert,  testimony  on  the 
"  prima  tierra  vista,"  iL  11. 

Thorvald,  the  husband  of  Freydis,  in 
Ylnhuid,  L  170. 

Thorvald  and  Thorsteln,  Leif's  bro- 
thers, saU  for  Yinland,  i.  167. 

Thorwaldsen,  descended  from  Bnorro, 
L  168. 

Thule,  the  island,  located  by  Colum- 
bus, i.  382,  383. 

TQUnghast,  W.  H.,  his  "  Geographical 
Elnowledge  of  the  Ancients,'*  1. 161 ; 
and  Wauiington's  opinion  of  the 
Dighton  inscription,  1.  213. 

Titicaca,  Lake,  cradle  of  Peruvian 
culture,  iL  303. 

Tisoc,  chief-of-men,  ii.  224. 

Tlacatecuhtli,  or  priest-commander,  L 
111 ;  his  powers,  L  113 ;  and  election, 
i.  114 ;  first  **  four  chiefs-of-men  "  ot 
the  Astecs,  ii.  223 ;  the  next  four, 
ii.  224 ;  Ubie  of,  ii.  226 ;  power  of, 
iL  256 ;  and  Cortes,  ii.  276 ;  Montezu- 
ma invested  with  the  office  of,  ii.  277. 

Tlaloc,  god  of  rain,  and  Quetsalcoatl, 
ii.  23£ 

Tlascala,  compann!  bv  Cortes  to 
Granada,  L  94-96;  the  population 
of,  i.  96. 

Tlaacalans,  hostile  to  the  Mexican 
confederacy,  ii.  227 ;  ^poee  the  ad- 
vance of  Cortes,  ii.  2&;  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  ii.  256  ; 
after  the  Melancholy  Night,  ii.  287. 

TIateluleo,  part  of  Mexico,  IL  266. 

Tobnooo,  mentioned  by  Columbus  in 
1492,  i.  436. 

Toledo,  Francisco  de,  nuts  an  end  to 
the  inca  dynasty,  il.  42S. 
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VoUad,  pueblo  of,  borne  of  tbe  Tolteoe, 
U.  '217  i  aitoation  of,  U.  220. 

Toltecs,  the  aaoendencir  of,  tt.  216; 
doubU  About,  IL  217,  220. 

Vonty,  Henri  de,  left  by  La  SeOe  at 
Wort  Crftveooeur,  ii.  634. 

TordeaUlaa,  treaty  of ,  L  460. 

Torfnoa,  Thormodua,  on  tbe  loelandie 
voyagM,  t  166. 

Torquemada,  on  tbe  popolation  of 
puebloa,  L  96;  «on  alaTea  doomed 
for  aacrifice,  L  122. 

Toacanelli,  Paolo  del  Foiso  del,  Al- 
f<m80  V.  aaka  bia  advice  concerning 
a  ahorter  route  to  tbe  Indiea,  L  366  ; 
bia  fisat  letter  to  Columbna,  L  366, 
866;  bia  letter  to  Martines,L  866; 
bia  map,  i.  357-860 ;  bia  aeoond  let- 
ter to  Columbna  on  tbe  westward 
Kmte,L861;  bia  deatb,  L  861 ;  did 
be  flrat  auggeat  tbe  weiiward  route 
to  tbe  IndlBB,  i.  863 ;  tbe  date  of  bia 
flrat  letter  to  Columbn8.L  866-868; 
calcnlatfm  tbe  aiie  of  tiie  eartb,L 
876  ;  Cbina  aa  mapped  by,  L  876 ; 
bia  Cbina  and  India,  L  474 ;  and 
Yeapocd,  ii.  26. 

IVytem,  the  deTice  uaed  by  a  dan,  L 
70;  of  tbe  Axteca,  ii.  266. 

Trenton  gravel,  diacoveriea  in,  i.  8, 16. 

Trfbe,  organization  of,  L  71;  atruo- 
tnre  o^  i.  72;  tbe  origin  of  tbe 
oounty,  i.  99 ;  tbe  higbeat  completed 
poUtical  integer,  L  106. 

Inbute,  manner  of  ooUecting,  among 
tbe  Aateca,and  Mobawkc,  L  116; 
tax-gatberera  miataken  for  ambaa- 
Mdora,  i.  117. 

IMnidad,  Humboldt'a  voyase  in  1799 
to,  i.  489 ;  Columbuareaohea,  L  tfl. 

tirvjan  war,  and  tbe  Saga  of  Eric  tbe 
Bed,  L  195.  See  aUo  Homeric 
Poema. 

Troy,  weapona  found  at,  L  81 ;  in  tbe 
middle  period  of  barbariam,  L  180. 
See  aUo  Homeric  Poema. 

Truce  of  Ood,  its  adoption  and  mean- 
faig,  L  269,  260. 

Kmiaco,  telle  Balboa  about  tbe  wealth 
of  Pern,  iL  876. 

Tnpn,  diviaion  of  bmd  fan  Pern,  iL  864. 

Turkey,  the,  origfaully  from  Mexico, 
ii.  m 

Turka,  tbe,  their  conversion  to  Ma- 
bometanism,  i.  271 ;  thev  take  Con- 
Btantinople,  and  atrangle  trade,  i. 
293. 

Toacaroras,  in  North  Cardina,  L  46 ; 
Join  the  Imqaoia  league,  i.  47  ;  con- 
verted to  Chriatianity  by  Kirkland, 
L74. 

Tosulntlan,  province  of,  the  "Land 
of  Wat/^  ii.  465  :  experimenta  of 
I^a  Caaaa  in,  ii.  466 ;  becomes  tbe 
land  of  peace,  iL  478. 

lyior,  E.  B.,  hia  deacriptioii  of  tbe 
ffM4NM,iL296. 


166;  bia 


16S. 


of  tkslili 


TTUoa,  Alfonso, 

of  Colnmbns,  by  bia  i 

L83& 
Uniped,  the,  seen  by  the  HoctfaaBeB,L 

Uroo,  deposftkm  of  the  Inca,  VL  831 
Uxmal,  boose  at,  L  188;  tbe  slabsoC, 
L18& 

Yaldivia,  Pedro  de,  hia  oonqosst  cf 
ChiliTiL  413,  414. 

Yalentini,  Dr.,  leferenoe  to,  on  Mexi- 
can toola,  L  128. 

y  aDadoUd,  baa  no  record  of  the  death 
of  Colnmboa,  L  618. 

Yalparmiao,  founded,  ii.  418. 

Yalverde,  the  priest,  bia  speech  bcfon 
Atahualpa,  VL  401,  408. 

Yamhagen,  F.  A.  de,  viacoont  of  Porto 
Beguro,  biatorian,  bia  ccdlection  of 
monognmha  on  Yeqpmcci,  iL  26 ;  hia 
text  of  Yeepadns*a  letter  to  Sods- 
rini,  iL  39 ;  on  Yespocfna'a  flrat  voy> 
age,  iL  G2,  57 ;  bia  location  of  the 
Bi\er  of  Palms,  iL  88 ;  viadicafeea 
Yespnciue,  iL  168;  on  tbe  fourUi 
voyage  of  Yespocina,  iL  17L 

Yecinos,  meaning  of  Um  w<wd,  L  96; 
iL  264,  361. 

Yela,  Blaaco  Nn!l^  bia  miagoven^ 
meut  and  death,  iL  419. 

Yelaaquez,  appoints  Cortes  to  oesa* 
mand  the  expedition  of  1519,  iL  216. 

Yecice,  her  rival  Constantinople,  L 
273 ;  the  horses  of  St.  Mark,  L  STS, 
274;  her  rivalry  with  Genoa,  L  274; 
her  commerce  in  the  Bed  Sea,  L 
276 ;  tbe  Poius  return  to,  288 ;  de> 
feated  by  Genoa  near  Corada,  L 
284;  her  commercial  prospcrli^ 
threatened  by  the  Turks,  L  298. 

Yera  Cnu,  named  by  Cabnl,  iL  97. 

Yeragua,  tnhahitanta  of,  L  600. 

Yeraguas,  Duke  of,  pieecut  repre* 
sentative  of  Columbvw,  L  800. 

Yerde,  Simone,  hia  relation  of  Cohna- 
hua'a  second  voyage,  L  464. 

Yemusano,  Giovanni  dia,  his  Tvnrsge  in 
ir.'i4,  U.  498. 

Yerrasano,  Sea  of,  ii.  496w 

Yespucd,  Joan,  nephew  of  Amerigo, 
hia  knowledge  and  akiU,  U.  27. 

YeapuciuB,  Americua,  fooliah  things 
aaid  about,  i.  447  ;  and  the  name  of 
the  New  World,  L  469 ;  his  voyage 
in  1499-1600,  i.  604 ;  bia  work,  ti.  24 ; 
hia  family  and  tnUninc,  ii.  26 ;  Yan- 
hagen's  collection  of  monomphs 
on,  ii.  26 ;  goes  to  Spain,  ii.  ^  ;  re- 
lations with  Columbus,  ii.  29  j  bis 
letters  describing  bia  voyages,  ii.  29, 
80 ;  the  voyagee,  i?.  80-83 ;  becomes 
pOot-msJor  of  Spain,  and  dies,  IL  83 ; 
charaoterof  hia  letter  to  Boderfanii 
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li.  34-37 ;  the  letter  to  Lorenio  de* 
Medici,  ii.  37  ;  Tersiona  of  the  letter 
to  Soderini,  ii.  39;  Quarltcb  fac- 
dmile  of  the  earliest  Italian  vendon, 
ii.  42 ;  alterations  in  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  1507,  iL  42,  43  ;  false  mo- 
tiTes  ascribed  to,  ii.  44-46 ;  believed 
he  was  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  ii.  46 ; 
Diego  Golumbos's  suit  against  the 
crown  proves  Veroucius  did  not  dis- 
cover the  Pearl  Coast  in  1497,  and 
never  professed  to  have  done  so,  ii. 
60,61. 

First  voyage,  ii.  62 ;  in  the  **  prov- 
inoe  of  Lariab,"  iL  54 ;  his  accurate 
descriptions,  ii.  54-66;  ooasting 
around  Florida,  ii.  67  ;  reaches  the 
Bermudas,  and  sails  for  Cadis,  IL  69, 
GO ;  contemporary  evidence  concern- 
ing his  first  voyage,  iL  61 ;  he  sailed 
with  Pinxon  in  l-^rii-  69,  82 ;  opin- 
ion of  Harrisse,  iL  82 ,  how  he  hap* 
pened  to  go  with  Pinson  and  Soils,  u. 
fe;  an  alwi  cannot  be  proved  in  1497, 
tt.  85 ;  how  far  north  did  he  follow 
the  coast  of  the  United  SUtes,  ii.  88, 
89 ;  influence  of  his  first  on  Colum- 
bus's fourth  voyage,  ii.  92. 

Second  v(mige  with  Ojeda  in  1^9, 
ii.  93 ;  Mr.  Hubert  Bancroft  on  his 
letter  to  Lorenxo  de'  Medici,  ii.  94 ; 
enters  the  service  of  Portugal,  ii.  98. 

TtiixA  voyage  :  meets  Gabral  at 
Cape  Verde,  ii.  100 ;  describes  the  In- 
dians of  Brazil,  U.  101,102;  at  the 
Bay  of  All  Saints,  ii.  102 ;  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  ii.  103 ;  leaves  the  coast,  and 
discovers  South  (Georgia,  iL  104 ;  re- 
turns to  lisbon,  ii.  106 ;  his  voyage 
second  only  to  Columbus's  first  voy- 
age in  importance,  iL  106 ;  believes 
he  has  seen  a  new  world,  ii.  107^  108 ; 
his  letter  to  Loreuso  de'  Medici  in 
1503,  iL  108-110;  the  "Mundus 
Kovus,"  U.  Ill,  119;  he  sailed  to  a 
point  where  the  zenith  corresponded 
to  Lisbon's  horiaon,  iL  128 ;  and  Co- 
lumbus thought  to  have  done  differ- 
ent things,  u.  129 ;  how  the  conti- 
nent took  his  name,  L  129,  130; 
French  version  of  his  letter  to  So- 
derini,  ii.  132 ;  Latin  version  and  its 
dedication,  ii.  134. 136;  and  the  name 
America,  ii.  139-142 ;  the  son  of  Co- 
lumbus tacitly  approved  of  "  Amer- 
ica," iL  142;  Sohoner's  careless 
statements  concerning,  ii.  165;  Las 
Gasas  annoyed  at  the  frequent  use 
of  his  name  on  maps,  ii.  166 ;  More 
on  the  popularity  of  his  narratives, 
iL  156 ;  blamed  by  Las  Casas,  ii.  167; 
accused  by  Herrera,  ii.  159 ;  Santa^ 
rem's  tirade  on,  ii.  161;  Harrisse 
on,  ii.  163. 

Fourth  voyage :  sails  with  Coelho 
in  1603,  ii.  167 ;  he  founds  a  colony 
and  returns  to  Lisbon,  iL  170, 171 ; 


retoms  to  Spain,  iL  172;  vlaits  Co- 
lumbus, iL  172. 

Fifth  and  sixth  voyages :  visits  the 
gulf  of  Darien  with  LaCosa,  iL  174 ; 
authorities  for  the  voyages,  ii.  176 ; 
made  pilot-major  of  Spam,  iL  176. 

Yianello,  Oirolamo,  his  letter  estab- 
lisliing  the  fifth  voyage  of  Yespu- 
oius,  fi.  175. 

Yigfusson,  tiis  account  of  Icelandic 
fiterature,  L  197. 

Yiking  ship  at  Sandeflord,  i.  173. 

Yildnn  leave  Norway  after  filing  Har- 
old Fairhair's  conouest,  L  151-153; 
meaning  of  Yiking,  1. 151 ;  they  found 
Icelai^,  i.  153;  and  Oreeuiand,  i. 
157,  168 ;  discover  America,  i.  162, 
164;  their^ships,  L  172,  173;  their 
sagas,  L  191-207  ;  left  no  colony  in 
Yinland,  L  216,  216 ;  the  proofs,  L 
218,  219. 

YUlegagnon,  Nicholas  de,  and  the  Hu- 
guenot colony  in  Brazil,  iL  611. 

Yinci,  Leonardo  da,  his  map  with  the 
first  mention  of  Ainerica,  iL  146. 

Yinland,  narratives  of,  L  161 ;  Rafn 
and  other  writers  on,  i.  156 ;  Leif 
discovers,  L 166 ;  Tyrker  finds  grapes 
at,  i.  165 ;  location  of,  L  166,  181 ; 
other  voyages  to,  i.  167-171 ;  birth 
of  Snorro,  L  168 ;  animals  in,  L 180 ; 
grapes  in,  L  181 ;  length  of  the  day 
m,  1.  181 ;  maize  in,  L  182;  proba- 
ble situation  of,  L  184 ;  the  savages, 
or  Skreelings,  of ,  L  186-192;  men- 
tioned in  Norse  documents,  L  202- 
207;  referred  to  by  Adam  of  Bre- 
men, L  208-210;  absurd  specula- 
tions concerning,  L  213-216 ;  colonies 
not  founded  in,  i.  216-220 ;  Bishop 
Eric's  search  for.  L  222  ;  what  Co- 
lumbus knew  of,  L  384-394 ;  not  as- 
sociated with  America  till  the  seven- 
teenth century,  L  394 ;  Columbus's 
change  of  course  on  tiie  first  vov- 
age  shows  his  ignorance  of,  L  430 ; 
effect  of  arctic  voyages  upon  the 
conception  of,  iL  649. 

Ylraoocha,  conquers  the  Aymaras,  IL 
321 ;  meaning  white  man,  iL  399. 

Yirgil,  his  deecription  of  a  Scjrthian 
winter,  i.  306-307  ;  his  influence,  L 
311. 

••  YiU  dell'  AmmiragUo,"  Ferdinand 
Columbus's  life  of  his  father,  trans- 
lated by  Ulloa,  L  336;  history  and 
authenticity  of,  i.  340,  341. 

Volcanoes,  of  the  north  Atlantic  ridge, 
i.  241 ;  on  Jan  Mayen  island,  i.  241. 

Voltaire,  on  the  Crusades,  L  274. 

Voyages,  by  the  Chinese,  L  148 ;  br 
the  I^ah,  i.  149 ;  by  Jean  Cousin,  i. 
150;  by  Ramalho,  L  160;  by  the 
Northmen,  i.  161 ;  works  on  Iceland- 
ic voyages,  L  166;  to  Chpeemland,  L 
166, 167  ;  of  Bjami  in  986,  L  162 ;  of 
Leif  in  1000,  L  164 ;  of  other  ea»- 
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ploff«n  of  YlnlBBd,  L  167-171 ;  to 
Baffln**  Bay  in  1136,  i.  172 ;  motiv* 
for  ttaOM,  to  YinLuid,  L  178;  ear- 
nuurks  of  tmth  in  the  namtiTM  of, 
L  179;  Biahop  Eric*a  Toyage  in 
aearoli  of  Vinland,  L  222;  of  the 
Zeno  hrothera,  i.  226;  to  theooon- 
try  called  I>rogio,  L  246,  246 ;  fay 
Sikolny,  L  263 ;  Viking  in  no  trae 
Moaea  diaooTery  of  Amerioa, L  254 ; 
why  they  were  not  followed  up,  L 
266 ;  of  the  Poloa  from  China  to 
Venice,  L.  282;  of  the  Phoenidaiia 
aroond  Africa,  L  296 ;  of  Hanno  the 
Carthaginian,  L  300;  of  Bataapee 
and  Budoxoa,  L  302 ;  obakafdas  to, 
L  310,  311 ;  to  the  Aaoiea,  L  321 ; 
Portngneae  ▼oyagaa  ovtbe  eoaet  of 
Africa,  i.  322-W  ;  DiMjMMea  the 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  L  331,  332 ;  Co- 
Imnbaa**  first  royage,  L  418;  hia 
■aoond  TtTage  L  468 ;  hia  third 
▼oyage,  i.  tt8;  Vaeoo  da  QaaM 
readiea  Hindoatan,  L  498 ;  John  Jay 
aeai«heafor**thaidaBdoC  Braal^ 
in  1480,  iL  3;  of  the  Oahot^  iL  lt-9 ; 
ttie  idea  of  a  northwest  paaaege  to 
Alia,  iL  9;    wliy  the  (^bot  m- 

ya  were  not  followed  vp,  fi.  16; 
John  Rot,  iL  16,  17 ;  why  few. 
nnta  IBiaahwth'a  time,  IL  17  ;  of 
the  Corteraal  farothera,  iL  18, 19; 
northern  and  aoathem  oooipared,  u. 
SS;  of  VMpQdiH,  ti.  3(i-3lfiMX>; 
taUeof  Portogoeae  and  8paBiah,fi. 
ei,6S;  of  Pinaona^  Sofia,  fi.  64; 
date  of  diaueiwj  of  Honteraa  by 
B.6;;totha 


a.  MO-MS. 


Wmemde 

Khan,L27& 
William  of 


with  that  of^Oama,  fi.  90, 91 ; 
^vyage  of 

fi.  98 ;  aeeoadt  oyage  of_ 
96 ;  of  L«TS»  KSbo,  and 
96;  Cahral  iiomm  the 
BnMa,iL  96;  Udrd  YO«a«e  «f  T«». 
ycina,  fi.  KW;  th>  lufi^Mtkl  h4 
1^  «»  H^tenan.  fi.  lIS:  of  OBilk»  i 
fi.  1<«.  168;  the 
«f  TcapMnm.  fi.  M8 


Wmiamof  W< 
attempt  to  ted 
ol^^'iLX 

WflUnma,  S.  W^ 
ery,  L  149. 


L  ML 
Wiwteil,  5.  fi.,  L  8;  1b 
in  MinneaDtaL  L  «. 

tearltcay  of,  L  40: 
Wlaocm^a.  L  145. 

LIO:  cm  ■.  drWil. 

at  Pailenqna.  i.  IM ; 

in   fcii 

Hmr.  aad  Crit.  BxtA.,"  L  STC :  Im 

of  Xartia  Bebainx.  i. 


fi.n3;  of  T. 
t»  the  grif  H 
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dom  of  Prerter  John,  L  286;  on 
Marco  Polo's  ■Utement  of  12,000 
bridges  in  the  city  of  Qninssy,  L 
360 ;  on  Chinese  customs  connected 
with  oannibsUsm,  ii.  269 ;  story  of 
Caliph  Axis  and  the  cherries,  iL329. 
Tnpanqui,  conqaers  the  Chancas, 
Unancas,  and  Chimus,  iL  322,  323. 

Zahrtmann,  Admiral,  his  criticism  of 
Zeno*s  narratire,  L  236. 

Zaiton,  position  of,  L  376 ;  Colnmbos's 
search  for,  i.  472. 

Zsmudio,  sent  to  court  in  behalf  of 
Balboa,  iL  373. 

Zmo,  Antonio,  brother  of  Kicol6,  L 
227;  Joins  Nicol6  in  the  Fnroe 
islands,  L  228 ;  his  Tovage  with  Earl 
Sinclair,  L  229 ;  his  letters,  i.  230- 
249;  his  description  of  Estotiland, 
L  244;  and  Drogio,  L  246,  246. 

Zflooo,  Cailo,  brouier  of  NicoI6,  his 
aenrices  to  Y  eidoe,  L  227 ;  letters  of 
Antonio  to,  L  229,  230. 

Zeno,  Nicol^,  the  **  Chevalier,** 
wrecked  upon  one  of  the  Fteroe 
islsnds,  L  W  ;  aids  Hennr  Sinclair 
in  his  wars,  L  228;  Tisits  East  Bygd 
in  Oxeenkod,  and  dies,  L  229. 


Zeno,  Nicol6,  the  yoonger,  collects  the 
letters  of  his  ancestor  Antonio,  i. 
231 ;  and  alters  the  old  map,  i.  234, 
236 ;  criticism  of  his  work,  i.  237 ; 
did  not  claim  that  Antonio  discov- 
ered America,  i.  237 ;  the  narrative 
corroborated  by  Bardsen*s  work,  i. 
239. 

Zichmni,  of  Zeno*s  narrstiye,  the  same 
as  Earl  Sinclair,  L  238. 

Zones,  theory  of  the  five,  i.  907,  308 ; 
theories  ox  Oeminus,  Pansetius,  M»- 
crobins,  and  Straho,  i.  309 ;  the  fiery 
sone,  i.  310 ;  disproved  by  the  voyage 
of  Diss,  L  333 ;  treatise  of  Colmn- 
bos  on.  i.  382. 

Znaio,  his  estimate  of  the  population 
of  the  dt^  of  Mexico,  ii.  264. 

ZoJSi,  population  of  the  pueblo  of,  i. 
91 ;  the  pueblo  of,  i.  93 ;  Coronado 
at.  L  94 ;  Fray  Marcos  at,  U.  604. 

Zufiiga,  on  Gntierm  and  Columbus 
as  Tolnminous  writers,  L  338. 

ZuSiis,  of  Hew  Mexico,  i.  82;  their 
architecture,  i.  84-97 ;  Mr.  Cushin^r's 
study  of.  i.  86 ;  position  of  women 
among,  i.  89 ;  society  among,  i.  89 ; 
as  seen  by  Coronado.  i.  89 ;  not  the 
moiiiid4Rii]den,  i.  Iw. 
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that  New  England's  history  was  the  birth  of  centuries  of  travail, 
and  having  prepared  his  readers  to  estimate  at  their  trae  impor- 
tance the  events  of  our  early  colonial  life,  Mr.  Fiske  is  ready  to 
take  np  his  task  as  the  historian  of  the  New  England  of  the  Pari- 
tans.  --Advertiser  (Boston). 
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With  8  Maps,    2  vols,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00 
Illustrated  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  $8,00 

With  8  Maps.    2  vols,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00.    $8.00,  net. 

The  work  is  a  lucid  summary  of  the  events  of  a  changeful  and 
important  time,  carefully  examined  by  a  conscientious  scholar, 
who  is  master  of  his  subject.  —  Daily  News  (London). 


NEW  FRANCE  AND  NEW 
ENGLAND 

With  Maps.    Crown  8vo,  %1,66^  nee.    Pottage  16  oadM. 
Dlneteated  edition.     Containina  cAout  200  lUtutratumM.   8vOt 

gUt  tcp,  f4-00,  neL 

This  Tolnme  presents  in  broad  and  philosophic  manner  tiis 
eanses  and  events  which  marked  the  victory  on  this  continent  ol 
the  "B^gli^h  civilization  over  the  French. 

THE  AMERICAIf  REVOLUTION 

With  Plana  of  Battle$,  and  a  Steel  Portrait  of  Waddngton. 
$  vols,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4-00.  Illnstrated  Edition.  Coa- 
latmn^  about  300  lUustrationi.  IB  vols.  8vo,  gik  top,  $8.00,  neL 

Beneath  his  83^paihetic  and  illnminating  tonch  the  famiKag 
story  comes  ont  in  fresh  and  vivid  colors.  —  New  Orleans  Titles' 
Democrat. 

THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD  OF 
AMERICAN  HISTORY,  1783-1789 

With  Map,  Notes,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.00.  Xllnstr»ted 
Bdition.  Containing  about  170  ^lustrations.  8vo,  gik  top, 
$4-00,  net. 

The  author  combines  in  an  nnnsnal  decrree  the  impartiality  ol 
the  trained  scholar  with  the  fervor  of  Uie  interested  nanator 
—  The  Congregationalist  (Boston). 

THE  WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

In  Riverside  Lihraryfor  Young  People.     With  Mept,    16mw^ 

76  cents. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  IN 
THE  CIVIL  WAR 

WiAtOMi9$andPlaiu.    1  vol.  enam  Svo,  tgjOO. 

A  mSTOlfY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  SCHOOLS 

With  Topical  Analysis^  Suggestive  Questions,  and  Directions 
for  Teachers,  by  F.  A.  Hill,  and  Illustrations  and  Mqps. 
Crown  8vo,  $1.00,  net. 
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THE  DESTINY  OF  MAN 

Vuwed  in  the  Light  of  Hi*  Origin,    16mo,  giU  top,  $1,00, 

Of  one  thine  we  nuty  be  sure :  that  none  are  leading  na  mora 
lorely  or  rapioly  to  the  f  nil  tmth  than  men  like  the  author  of 
this  Uttle  book,  who  rererently  study  the  works  of  God  for  the 
.Wessons  which  He  would  teaoh  his  children.  —  Christian  Uniom 
(New  York). 

THE  IDEA  OF  GOD 

Am  Affected  fry  Modem  Knowledge,    ZSmo,  giU  top,  $lJOO, 

The  Tigor,  the  eamestnesSf  the  honesty,  and  the  freedom  from 
cant  and  subtlety  in  his  writings  are  exceedingly  refreshing.  He 
is  a  scholar,  a  critic,  and  a  thi&er  of  the  first  <nder.  —  Ckrietian 
Begieter  (Boston). 

THEOUGH  NATURE  TO  GOD 

16mo,  gilt  top,  $1,00. 

C0NTRMT8.—  77^  Myttery  of  Evil;  The  Cosmic  BooU  qf  Love 
mud  Self  Sacrifice:  The  Everlasting  Reality  of  Religion. 

The  little  Tolume  has  a  reasonableness  and  a  persuasiTeneBs 
that  cannot  fail  to  commend  its  arguments  to  alL  —  PMic  Led- 
ger (Philadelphia). 

LIFE  EVERLASTING 

i^nio,  gdt  topf  ftJOO  net.    Postrge  7  eetds. 

This  brief  work  is  a  contributioD  to  the  evolution  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  on  lines  which  are  full  of  the  deepest  sng- 
gestiTeness  to  Christian  thinkers. —  The  Congregatiomuist, 


OUTLINES  OF  COSMIC 
PHILOSOPHY 

Based  on  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  with  Criticisms  <m  the 
Positive  Philosophy,    In  two  volumesj  8vo,  $6,00. 

Yon  must  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  very  great  interest 
with  which  I  haye  at  last  slowly  read  the  whole  of  your  work. 
...  I  never  in  my  life  read  so  lucid  an  expositor  (and  therefora 
thinker  J  as  you  are. — Cbabues  Dabwut. 
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ESSAYS 
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THE  UNSEEN  WOKLD 
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And  Other  Essays.     Crown  8vo,  %2.00, 
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than  Mr.  John  Fiske.  His  pore  style  suits  his  dear  thought.  — 
The  Nation  (New  York). 
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tions on  the  Text  by  Frank  A.  HiU^  and  Bibliogrcqihical  Notes 
by  Mr.  Fiske.     Crown  8vo,  $1.00,  net. 

It  is  most  admirable,  alike  in  plan  and  ezecntion,  and  will  do 
a  vast  amount  of  g^ood  in  teaching  our  people  the  principles  and 
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^American  Constitutional  History  and  Law,  Cornell  University, 
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